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SUNDAY. 


THE  PILOT. 

From  the  Danish. 

STORM  raged  and  howled  along 
the  Baltic  coast,  and  the  in- 
coming breakers  burst  white 
along  the  rocky  shore.  An 
old  pilot,  peering  through  the 
mist  and  rain,  shouted, — 

'  You  see  that  brig?  She's 
on  the  wrong  tack !  She's 
standing  in,  and  if  she  don't 
sheer  off  in  a  moment  she'll  strike  !    I  must  go 

out  to  her  !' 

'  No  boat  will  live  in  the  open  water !  You'll 
"be  capsized!'  shouted  the  bystanders. 

Go  he  would,  however,  for,  as  he  said,  his  life 
would  not  be  wasted  shoiild  his  last  words  be 
the  means  of  saving  a  shipload  of  young  lives. 

'  Surely  they're  worth  an  old  man  like  me ! 
Hand  me  the  speaking-trumpet.!'  he  roared. 
And  the  little  craft  dashed  away  from  among 
the  rocks  with  the  speed  of  a  sea-gull,  and 
reached  the  outermost  point,  whence  a  shout 
was  heard  by  those  on  the  brig, — 
*  Starboard  your  helm  !  Starboard  !' 
The  merchantman  passed  safely  on,  but  a  few 
hours  later  the  shore-boat  was  hurled  ashore 
keel  uppermost.  W.  G.  K. 
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SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.— I. 

'  THE  ARMOUR  OF  LIGHT.' 

0  evil  can  harm  us,  as  long  as  we  fight 


Arrayed  in  the  armour  called  Armour  of 
Light ; 

Then  happy  the  maiden,  and  bappy  the  youth, 
Who  puts  on  this  Armour  of  Hope,  Love,  and 
Truth. 

God  says,  and  He's  true,  'tis  the  only  safe  wear 
For  the  sting  of  the  adder,  the  paw  of  the  bear. 
Put  it  on,  then ;  a  lion  will  meet  you  to-day, 
Strong,  savage,  and  earnest  in  seeking  his  prey ; 
Full  of  tricks,  without  pity,  he  waits  to  devour, 
As  a  serpent  concealed  by  some  innocent  flower. 
Keep  the  highway  of  duty;  walk  armed,  watch 
and  pray, 

The  nigLi        .  spent — be  a  child  of  the  day: 
A  little  whvly  lunger,  and  Christ  will  appear 
To  crown  His  true  soldiers  who  fight  for  Him 
In  iv  C.  0.  E. 


SEEING  IS 
AVE 


BELIEVING. 

you  heard  the  news  ? ' 


said  a  fine  large  caterpillar  to 
a  very  small  one.  '  I  have 
been  talking  to  the  owl,  and 
he  tells  me  a  strange  tale; 
not  that  I  suppose  it  con- 
cerns you.' 

'What  is  it?'  asked  the 
friend. 

'  Why,  he  tells  me  I  must 
become  an  entirely  different 
creature ;  that  a  kind  of  sleep 
will  fall  upon  me,  painless,  but  strange ;  and  I 
shall  be  closed  up  in  a  sort  of  box,  there  to  stay 
during  the  winter.  And  when  spring  bursts 
forth,  with  all  her  beauty,  my  shell  will  burst 
open,  and  then  I  shall  fly  aAvay  in  the  summer 
air,  radiant  in  beauty.' 

'  Did  he  say  that  little  creatures  such  as  I 
should  do  the  same  ? ' 

'  Well,  he  said  all  our  tribe  ;  but  you  are  so 
small  and  insignificant,  that  possibly  you,  and 
such  as  you,  may  be  overlooked.' 
'  Are  you  sure  about  it  ? ' 
'  No  !  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  believe  it  at  all.' 
'  But  the  owl  always  knows  ;  and  what  good 
would  it  do  him  to  speak  falsely  ? ' 

'  No  good,  perhaps,  for  others  heard  what  he 
said ;  and  if  next  summer  his  words  are  not  found 
to  be  true,  no  one  will  believe  him  again.  Still, 
just  think  what  a  thing  to  say ;  it  really  is  im- 
possible !  How  am  I  ever  to  fly  ?  See  how 
slowly  I  crawl ;  and  what  will  be  the  use  of 
all  these  legs  ?  Where,  too,  will  my  wings  and 
my  beauty  come  from?' 

'  It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  strange  things 
do  happen.  I  often  wonder  when  I  watch 
the  sun,  as  day  by  day  it  seems  to  rise  up 
behind  the  hills,  and  go  down  again  at  night , 
for  I  have  heard  people  talk  of  the  sun 
as  if  it  always  stood  still,  and  the  earth  turned 
round  in  some  queer  way ;  but  I  am  sure  I 
never  feel  it.' 

'  Ah  !  seeing's  believing  !  My  friend,  when 
it  comes  to  pass,  then  I  will  acknowledge  myself 
in  the  wrong;  but  until  then  I  shall  give  no 
credit  to  such  folly,  even  though  Wisdom,  as  Ave 
call  the  old  owl,  has  said  it.' 

'  I  wish  it  might  be  for  me,  too.  I  shall  ask 
for  myself.' 
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'  You  had  better  not  interfere.  You  will  only 
"be  thought  impertinent.' 

'  Oh !  but  how  delightful  to  think  about ! 
My  life  would  be  twice  as  happy  ;  I  should  not 
mind  all  the  little  worries  of  cold  winds,  and 
such-like,  if  I  knew  that  there  was  so  bright 
a  future  in  store  for  me,  by-and-by.' 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  again  the  large  cater- 
pillar met  his  tiny  friend. 

'Well,  did  you  make  any  further  inquiry 
about  the  folly  I  spoke  to  you  about  ?'  said  he, 
gravely. 

4  Yes ;  and  I  have  been  so  happy  ever  since ; 
for  I  too  shall  have  a  dazzling  body,  with  shiny 
wings,  and  shall  float  far  away  into  the  sky. 
The  owl  was  most  kind  to  me,  and  told  me  all 
that  was  gopd  for  me  to  know ;  so  I  am  quite 
content,  and  waiting.' 

'  You  are  a  little  silly  to  think  of  believing  all 
that  nonsense  ;  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
I  wonder  how  I  could  ever  have  listened  to 
such  impossible  folly :  before  I  believe  a  thing  I 
must  see  it.' 

'  You  believe  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow. 
You  have  not  seen  it  yet.' 

i  But  it  rose  to-day.' 

'  And  other  caterpillars  have  gained  their 
wings  before  us.' 

'  Yes,  so  you  say ;  but  I  did  not  see  them.' 

'  The  owl  has ;  and  others  older  and  wiser  than 
we  are  know  all  about  it.' 

'  Let  them  talk  ;  it  makes  no  difference  to  me. 
I  have  not  seen  it.' 

'  You  believe  you  are  alive?' 

'  Of  course  I  do '.' 

•'  Do  you  know  how  your  life  came?' 
'No.' 

'  Then  you  can't  explain  it ;  it  is  strange  and 
wonderful.  You  cannot  disbelieve  in  it,  because 
it  is  a  fact.  You  have  a  body ;  but  how  you 
came  to  live  and  move,  you  are  not  wise 
enough  to  tell.  Then  why  is  it  impossible  that 
you  may  live  elsewhere,  and  with  a  different 
body  ?    This  is  what  the  owl  said  to  me.' 

'  Believe  it  all  if  you  like,  I  know  I  shall  die 
as  I  am  ;  and  as  for  all  that  grand  future,  I 
believe  nothing  about  it.' 

The  winter  passed,  and  out  of  a  tiny  shell 
burst  forth  the  shiny,  golden  little  butterfly, 
joyous  and  happy,  floating  over  the  water,  its 
fair  reflection  in  the  transparent  stream ;  it 


alighted  on  a  graceful  reed,  waving  in  the 
summer  breeze. 

In  a  few  moments  it  espied,  not  far  off,  resting 
in  the  shadow  of  a  thick  willow,  its  old  friend, 
changed ;  and  yet  the  same. 

'  Little  one,'  he  cried,  '  I  have  been  inquiring 
everywhere  for  you ;  happy  as  I  see,  and  joyous 
in  the  glorious  new  life  that  has  come  to  us, 
while  I  am  deeply  grieving  that  I  so  obstinately 
refused  to  be  happy  in  the  past,  and  to  believe 
in  that  which  is  now  proved  to  be  beyond  all 
doubt.' 

'  You  asked  me,  when  a  caterpillar,  how  I 
lived  and  grew.  I  did  not  know.  You  ask 
me  now  how  I  came  here,  and  still  I  can  only 
say,  "  There  is  a  Great  Power  overruling  every- 
thing, and  nothing  is  too  hard  or  too  gracious 
for  Him  to  do."  '  Reho. 


TIGER  RAVAGES. 

SOME  idea  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
wild  beasts  in  such  countries  as  India  may 
be  gathered  from  the  figures  given  in  a  Madras 
paper,  of  the  destruction,  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency alone,  during  one  quarter  of  a  year : — 

366  Bullocks.  114  Goats. 
413  Cows.  2  Pigs. 

151  Calves.  20  Horses. 

87  Buffaloes.  15  Asses. 

113  Sheep.  27  Dogs. 

All  these  animals  were  destroyed  by  tigers 
and  cheetahs,  and  if  the  wholesale  slaughter 
goes  on  all  the  year  round  at  the  same  rate,  it 
gives  a  total  of  4832  victims  per  annum — very 
startling  numbers  to  us,  who  only  see  these 
ravenous  creatures  in  Zoological  Gardens  and 
strong  cages. 


LENT  TO  JESUS. 

REST,  for  the  little  sleeper ; 
Joy,  for  the  ransomed  soul; 
Peace,  for  the  lonely  weeper, 
Dark  though  the  waters  roll. 

Weep,  for  the  little  sleeper, 
Weep,  it  will  ease  the  heart ; 

Though  the  dull  pain  be  deeper 
Than  with  the  world  to  part. 
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"jv/el7e  flours  i [J  A  D/v/ 

^  So/IE  poF^V/OF^K,  ^OJ-tE  fOf^  f^V'- 


StVfcff  O'CLOCK. 


Kjif^  TALL  OLD  CLOCK  IN  THE  CONNER  STANDS, 
fT  TELLS  THE  HOUR  WITH   ITS  POINTED  HANDS, 
JiAF^K  !     IT  STRIKES  NOW  CLEAR  AND  EVEN  : 
pNE— TWO— THREE— FOUR— FIVE—SIX— SEVEN  ! 

JlME  TO  ARISE, 

jOPEN  TOUR  EYES  J 

J^TOW  CHILDREN  ALL, 

j^ARK  TO  ITS  CALL  ! 
j^ASH  YOUR  FACES,    BRUSH  YOUR  HAIR^ 
^EE  WHO'LL  FIP^ST  BE  DOWN  THE  STAIR^ 
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A  SOFT  AlfSWEB. 

IN  the  days  of  battering-rams,  the  walls  in 
which  a  breach  was  nearly  made  were 
often  saved  by  the  besieged  letting  down  bags  of 
chaff  and  straw,  and  feather  beds,  which,  being 
spread  out,  warded  off  the  hard  blows.  So  is  a 
soft  answer,  which  scarcely  ever  fails  to  turn 
aside  the  battering-ram  of  anger. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

CHAPTER  I.  DANGERS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 


F  he  had  been  any  other  kind 
of  dog  he  might  have  been 
called  black,  but  it  is  proper, 
I  believe,  to  call  a  skye  terrier 
of  this  particular  shade  of 
darkness  blue.  He  was  a 
beauty  of  his  kind,  this  little 
dog  of  Rosa's.  His  long  hair 
was  soft  and  silky,  and  as  he 
was  well  taken  care  of  it 
was  always  shiny  and  smooth. 


His  eyes  were  brown  and  bright,  and  told  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  those  who  cared  to 
try  to  understand  them,  as  well  as  yours  do, 
or  mine.  His  nose  was  black,  and  his  teeth 
were  small  and  white,  and  very  sharp,  and  when 
he  was  listening  or  hunting  about  for  anything 
his  ears,  fringed  with  soft,  dark  hair,  stood  up 
in  a  knowing  way,  so  that  he  looked  a  great 
deal  wiser  than  many  grown-up  men  and 
women.  The  roof  of  his  mouth  was  black,  and 
so  were  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  this  was  a  sign 
that  he  was  not  at  all  a  common  kind  of  dog — 
but  of  good  family,  or  'well  bred,'  as  it  is 
called. 

As  he  was  so  clever  and  quick  at  learning 
things,  he  had  been  taught  a  great  many  tricks, 
and  he  did  them  in  an  amusing  way,  and  was 
very  good-tempered  about  it,  although  he  had 
to  do  the  same  things  over  and  over  again 
sometimes.  Besides  being  able  to  beg,  walk 
on  his  hind  legs,  and  carry  a  little  gun,  hold  a 
bit  of  biscuit  on  his  nose  until  he  had  leave  to 
throw  it  in  the  air  and  then  catch  it,  and  do 
other  tricks  that  most  dogs  can  learn  if  they 
are  taught  properly,  he  would  ring  the  bell 
when  he  was  told  by  pulling  a  string  tied  to 


the  handle  of  the  bell ;  and  if  he  were  sent  to 
go  and  tell  any  one  in  the  house  that  he  or 
she  was  wanted,  he  would  do  it  if  the  person 
were  familiar  to  him,  and  he  were  told  in  a 
manner  he  could  understand. 

For  instance :  if  his  mistress  wanted  the  cook, 
she  would  say  to  Mac,  '  Fetch  cook  I — dinner !' 
and  away  he  would  go  into  the  kitchen,  and 
pull  the  cook  quietly  by  her  dress  until  he  saw 
she  understood  him,  and  then  he  would  run 
on  before  her  to  the  room  where  his  mistress 
was  waiting  for  her.  And  when  his  mistress 
wanted  her  little  girl,  whose  name  was  Rosa, 
she  would  say  to  him,  ''  Fetch  Rosa,  Rosa ; ' 
and  he  would  go  at  once ;  for  he  had  learned 
the  name  of  his  little  companion  just  as  he 
had  learned  his  own,  by  hearing  it  often 
spoken. 

There  were  many  things  he  could  do  besides 
tricks — things  he  had  never  been  taught,  but 
which  he  had  found  out  by  his  own  natural 
cleverness,  so  that  people  thought  him  a  very 
intelligent  animal,  as,  indeed,  he  was;  but  it 
would  take  too  long  to  tell  them  all  in  a  list, 
so  that  I  must  pass  over  them,  and  only  men- 
tion them,  or  describe  them,  if  they  come  easily 
into  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell. 

I  have  called  Rosa's  mother  (whose  name  was 
Mrs.  Law)  Mac's  mistress,  as,  of  course,  she 
really  was,  just  as  she  was  mistress  of  the  house, 
and  everything  in  it ;  and  if  Mr.  Law,  Rosa's 
father,  had  chosen  to  send  Mac  away,  or  have 
him  killed,  he  could  have  done  so  without  asking 
Rosa's  leave.  But  Rosa  always  considered  that 
she  herself  was  the  owner  of  the  dog,  and  treated, 
him  just  as  she  pleased.  And  I  must  say  that 
she  was  very  careful  about  his  food,  and  keeping 
his  coat  well  dusted,  and  rubbed  twice  a-week 
with  a  damp  cloth,  and  nicely  combed  and 
brushed  afterwards.  But  I  must  also  say  that 
she  teased  him  terribly  ;  for  instance,  she  would 
drag  him  about  by  his  tail,  and  make  him  walk 
for  a  long  time  on  his  hind  legs,  and  this,  as  his 
legs  were  very  short,  and  his  body  was  very  long, 
was  not  an  easy  thing  for  him  to  do,  and  he  used 
to  look  very  cross  when  he  had  been  made  to 
march  about  like  this,  Rosa  holding  his  fore- 
paws  so  that  he  could  not  get  free.  As  soon  as 
she  let  him  go  he  would  run  away  and  try  to 
hide  out  of  her  reach  under  the  chairs  or  tables, 
or  any  piece  of  furniture  large  enough  to  shelter 
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him ;  but  she  would  drag  him  out  by  his  tail, 
or  his  hind  leg,  or  his  head,  or  his  hair,  without 
caring  whether  she  hurt  him  or  not.  . 

One  day  he  growled  at  her  when  she  pulled 
him  by  his  hair,  and  she  was  frightened  for  a 
time,  but  was  more  angry  than  ever  when  she 
complained  about  it  to  her  father. 

1  Mac  growled  at  me  to-day,'  she  said. 

'  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it,'  said  Mr.  Law. 
'I  wonder  he  does  not  growl  oftener.  You 
were  pulling  him  by  his  tail  or  his  ears,  I 
suppose?' 

'  No,  father.  I  only  had  hold  of  him  by  the 
hair.    I've  often  held  him  so  before.' 

'  Only  had  hold  of  him  by  the  hair,  indeed ! 
If  you  have  often  had  hold  of  him  so,  I  wonder 
he  has  not  oftener  growled,  as  I  said  before. 
Never  let  me  hear  of  you  doing  so  again.  If 
you  are  cruel  to  the  dog,  I'll  have  him  given 
away.' 

Rosa  went  off  feeling  cross,  and  spent  her  ill- 
humour  on  Mac.  He  was  sleeping  before  the 
playroom  fire,  and  she  pushed  him  with  her  foot 
until  he  woke,  and  then  turned  him  out  into  the 
cold  passage,  'hishing'  at  him,  and  speaking 
crossly,  so  that  the  poor  little  doggy,  only  half 
awake,  could  not  imagine  what  was  wrong,  and 
trotted  out  of  -  the  room  before  his  unkind  little 
mistress,  with  his  tail  down,  and  his  ears  as  flat 
to  his  head  as  they  would  go. 

When  she  had  given  him  another  push  with 
her  foot,  and  returned  to  the  playroom,  slam- 
ming the  door  after  her,  Mac  began  to  wake 
up,  shook  his  ears,  stretched,  and  seated  him- 
.self  in  the  middle  of  the  landing  to  watch  the 
door. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  a  dog  listening 
at  a  door  will  know  exactly  how  Mac  looked. 
His  little  pointed  ears  stood  up,  and  his  head, 
stuck  knowingly  on  one  side,  moved  according 
to  Rosa's  movements  in  the  room,  as  if  he 
•could  see  her  footsteps.  She  poked  the  fire 
angrily  and  pushed  the  furniture  about  with 
a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  all  these  things  Mac 
heard,  and  perhaps  understood  as  well  as  you 
would  have  done  if  you  had  been  on  the 
landing  with  him. 

When  Rosa  grew  quieter,  and  there  was  only 
a  noise  of  turning  playthings  out  of  a  box 
•on  the  table  and  arranging  them,  Mac  took 
wurage,  went  on  to  the  mat,  put  up  one  softly- 


fringed  paw,  and  scratched  very  gently  at  the 
door ;  then  he  stuck  his  head  on  one  side  again 
and  looked  eagerly  to  see,  thrctigh  the  space 
under  the  door,  the  shadow  of  Rosa's  feet 
coming  towards  him.  But  she  took  no  notice, 
and  he  scratched  again,  rather  louder  this 
time  than  at  first,  and  sat  down  quite  close  to 
the  door  in  his  eagerness  to  get  an  answer. 
None  came,  and  again  he  scratched,  and  this 
time  he  was  so  determined  that  she  should 
know  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  in  that  he 
whined  quite  loudly  as  he  scraped  his  little 
nails  down  the  paint.  Rosa  moved  her  chair ; 
Mac  jumped  joyfully  up  on  all  his  legs,  and 
looked  at  the  crack  under  the  door  until  he 
saw  the  shadow  of  her  feet ;  then  his  tail  began 
to  move  quickly,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  handle  of  the  door,  believing  that  he  should 
see  it  turn,  and  his  little  mistress's  face  appear 
above  it  as  the  door  was  opened.  But  while 
his  tail  was  wagging  most  quickly,  and  just 
as  he  had  uttered  a  little  bark  of  joyful  hops, 
he  heard  Rosa's  voice  speaking  crossly  to  him 
from  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

'  Go  along,  naughty,  wretched  little  dog ! ' 
she  said,  in  the  growling  voice  she  always  put 
on  to  scold  him  with.  '  Go  away, — -ah,  go 
away  with  you,  you  cross  little  snarling  thing ! ' 

Then  she  thumped  at  the  door,  and  Mac 
walked  off  into  the  landing,  and  looked  half 
angrily,  half  sadly  at  the  place  where  he  knew 
his  unkind  little  mistress  was  standing,  won- 
dering what  it  all  meant. 

'  Go  away  directly,  or  I'll  ichip  you ! '  cried 
Rosa  in  her  growling  voice. 

Mac  knew  the  word  '  whip '  quite  well,  and 
what  it  felt  like  to  be  whipped  by  his  little 
mistress,  so  he  went  very  gently,  with  his  tail 
down,  upstairs  to  the  nursery  where  Rosa's  twin 
sisters,  about  a  year  old,  were  usually  asleep  at 
this  time  of  the  day.  He  scratched  at  the  door 
gently,  and  nurse  came  and  opened  it  very 
softly,  but  not  enough  for  him  to  get  into  the 
room. 

'Poor  little  dog!'  she  whispered,  stooping  to 
pat  his  head.  '  I  can't  let  you  in,  for  Trivet 
is  here,  and  if  she  fights  with  you  the  children 
will  wake.' 

{To  he  continued.) 


Dinner !  Dinner 


"  They  travelled  by  the  diligence? 
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RONALD  AND  MAX;  OR,  TRUE 
COURAGE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

)P^^^y^iONALD  and  Max  Lennard  were 
^kMMjw  twin-brothers,  who  had  just  passed 
@ttf§4£ftb  their  fifteenth  birthday,  when  one 
summer  evening  they  arrived  at 

flr^lll  their  home  in  Normandy,  after  being 

JM^X^  in  England  for  their  school  term 
,  jp>  since  Christmas.  Their  father  and 
mother  had  lost  a  good  deal  of 
their  fortune  some  years  before,  and  had  gone  to 
Avranches  to  economise.  They  took  a  large  house 
on  the  Koute  de  Mortain,  and  Mrs.  Lennard  edu- 
cated her  little  girls,  Ada  and  Emily,  who  were 
aged  eleven  and  fourteen.  She  was  helped  in  this 
very  much  by  Maud,  who  was  eighteen.  The  other 
member  of  the  family,  Charlie,  was  a  year  older, 
an  idle  lad,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the 
croquet  field  or  lounging  about  the  house.  He 
was  popularly  supposed  to  be  waiting  for  some 
'  appointment,'  and  periodically  he  went  up  to 
London  for  examinations,  which,  however,  he 
never  succeeded  in  passing,  and  always  returned 
to  Avranches  plucked  and  discontented.  His 
uncle,  who  paid  for  Konald  and  Max's  educa- 
tion, could  not  make  anything  of  him,  and 
despaired  of  his  ever  finding  anything  to  do. 

Konald  and  Max,  with  whom  this  story  has 
especially  to  do,  were  handsome  boys,  both 
having  large  grey  eyes,  with  dark  eyebrows  and 
hair,  and  excellent  features.  Ronald  was  tall, 
and  Max  short.  Ronald  had  a  fine  healthy 
colour  in  his  cheeks,  while  Max  was  a  pale  boy, 
and  altogether  looked  much  younger  than  his 
twin -brother.  Besides  these  exterior  differences, 
there  was  a  very  great  one  regarding  the  inner 
life  of  these  boys. 

Ronald,  like  most  of  his  family,  was  careless 
of  God  and  religion ;  and  Max  had,  since  last 
Christmas,  been  endeavouring  to  let  the  colours 
of  his  King's  army  be  seen  in  his  life,  and  trying 
to  live  as  one  of  His  soldiers  should. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  this  great  change 
which  had  passed  over  Max's  life,  he  was 
coming  to  the  home  where  he  expected  to  meet 
with  but  little  sympathy.  He  and  Ronald  had 
come  home  by  Jersey,  as  their  uncle  had  a  friend 
living  in  St.  Heliers  with  whom  he  had  business, 
and  he  sent  some  papers  by  the  boys  to  him, 


and  was  not  sorry  that  Mr.  Fering  should  make 
acquaintance  with  his  nephews. 

Then  the  boys  had  come  on  by  diligence  to 
Avranches,  and  at  dinner,  which  was  ready  for 
them  on  their  arrival,  they  discussed  the 
journey. 

The  dining-room  opened  with  folding-doors 
into  the  drawing-room ;  the  windows  opened 
out  on  a  garden  which  was  full  of  splendid 
flowers;  and  the  shutters,  which  were  painted  a 
dark  brown,  were  half  closed  to  keep  out  the 
strong  rays  of  the  westering  sun. 

Maud,  who  was  a  tall,  good-looking  girl, 
carved,  as  her  mother  did  not  care  to  do  it, 
and  Mr.  Lennard  was  busy  looking  over  some 
English  papers  which  the  boys  had  brought 
with  them.  Charlie  sat  near  Maud,  and  the 
girls  one  on  each  side  of  Max,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  them.  Ursule,  who  was  cook, 
kitchen-maid,  parlour-maid,  all  in  one,  waited 
on  them. 

The  Lennards,  as  I  have  said,  were  poor,  and 
besides  Ursule,  they  only  kept  a  young  girl, 
who  waited  on  Mrs.  Lennard  and  the  children, 
and  whose  name  was  Fanchette.  She  was  a 
niece  of  old  Ursule's,  and,  like  her,  much  attached 
to  the  family. 

'  Well,  boys,  what  kind  of  a  journey  did  you 
have?'  asked  Maud. 

'  Capital  passage  !  Got  in  in  splendid  time ! ' 
answered  Ronald. 

'  It  was  very  foggy,'  remarked  Max.  '  I 
could  never  have  believed  it  would  turn  out  so. 
It  was  so  fine  when  we  left  Jersey  this  morning.' 

'  Foggy !  There  was  a  little  mist  against  the 
horizon,  and  Max  made  sure  we  were  in  for  a 
fog,'  said  Ronald,  laughing.  '  You  should  have 
seen  him,  Maud,  he  was  so  frightened.' 

Maud  smiled,  a  calm,  quiet  kind  of  smile  that 
irritated  Max,  and  it  required  an  effort  on  his 
part  to  keep  his  temper. 

'Were  you  really  frightened,  Max?' 

'  Yes/  said  Max,  after  a  moment's  pause ;  '  I 
am  afraid  of  a  fog  at  sea,  and  ' 

'  Oh,  but,'  interrupted  Ronald,  '  you  were  in 
no  end  of  a  stew!  You  actually  went  and  asked 
the  captain  if  there  was  any  danger,  for  I  heard 
you.' 

The  colour  mounted  to  Max's  cheeks,  and  he 
said  nothing. 

'Pretty  road  from  Granville  here— eh,  Max?' 
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said  good-natured  Mr.  Lennard,  who  hated 
anything  approaching  a  squabble,  and  who 
thought  he  would  change  the  conversation.  But 
his  well-meant  effort  was  not  successful,  for 
Bonald  was  in  a  teasing  mood,  and  his  present 
victim  was  Max. 

'  Don't  ask  Max,  father,'  said  he.  '  He  went 
and  stuffed  himself  inside.  The  coupi  was  full, 
and  a  fine  view  of  the  countrv  he  must  have 
had.' 

'  Why  did  you  not  go  on  the  outside,  Max  ? ' 
asked  Charlie.    '  It's  much  the  j oiliest  place.' 

'He  was  afraid  of  tumbling  off,  the  little 
dear !  he  was,  although  he  had  his  brother  to 
look  after  him,  and  hold  him  on  ' 

'  Ronald,  you  know  quite  well  that  it  makes 
me  giddy  being  on  the  top  of  a  diligence,  and 
as  I  dislike  it  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  go, 
as  there  was  no  necessity  for  it.' 

'  You  should  get  over  that  kind  of  thing,  my 
boy,'  remarked  his  father. 

'  I  can't,  father ;  I  have  tried.  But  whenever 
I  am  on  a  height  like  the  top  of  a  diligence,  or 
a  tower,  I  feel  quite  giddy.' 

'  Besides  that,  you  are  afraid  of  tumbling  off,' 
persisted  Ronald. 

Max  said  nothing.  He  was  a  nervous  boy, 
and  very  timid  indeed,  and  he  was  often 
frightened  when  there  really  was  no  foundation 
for  his  fear. 

Dinner  was  soon  finished,  and  after  it  was 
over  Mrs.  Lennard  went  to  lie  down  on  the 
sofa :  Mr.  Lennard  went  to  his  study  to  write 
letters,  and  enjoy  the  last  number  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  quietly ;  and  Charlie 
marched  off  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Max 
went  up  to  unpack  his  things,  and  Ronald 
proposed  a  walk  with  Maud.  The  latter  was 
quite  ready  to  go,  and  then  the  choice  of  walk 
was  discussed. 

' "Where  shall  we  go?'  asked  Ronald,  as  he 
opened  the  hall  door  and  stood  on  top  of  the 
steps,  whilst  Maud  buttoned  her  gloves. 

'  Anywhere  you  like,  Ronald,  excepting  the 
Jardin.    I  am  so  tired  of  them.' 

'  Let  us  go  up  to  the  Plate  forme,  then,'  said 
Ronald.  '  The  sunset  will  be  fine  to-night,  and 
it's  as  nice  a  place  as  any  to  see  it  from.' 

'  Very  well.' 

'Wait  a  moment,  Maud,  I'll  just  sing  out  to 
Max ;  he  may  like  to  come ; '  and  Ronald  did 


so.  Max  answered  that  he  was  unpacking,  and 
that  he  would  join  them  later. 

The  brother  and  sister  walked  down  the 
Boulevard  and  on  round  by  the  Tourelle  to  the 
Plateforme. 

1  How  you  have  grown,  Ronald  !'  said  Maud. 
'  Why,  you  are  taller  than  I  am,  and  you  are  only 
just  fifteen ! ' 

'  Yes,  last  month  Max  and  I  arrived  at  that 
mature  age,'  said  Ronald. 

'  He  has  not  grown  much :  he  is  very  small 
and  short,  Ronald.  No  one  would  think  you 
were  twin-brothers.' 

'  No, — and  oh,  Maud,  do  you  know  Max  is 
such  a  Molly  he  has  gone  and  turned  saint?  ' 

'  Turned   ichat  f '   asked   Maud,  astounded 
beyond  measure  at  her  brother's  words. 
(To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.— II. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

HEN  to  Thy  Temple  I  draw  near, 
Give  me,  good  Lord,  a  hearing  ear 
For  faith  from  hearing  springs ; 
Open  mine  ears,  or  I  shall  miss 
The  highway  to  Thy  home  of  bliss, 
And  all  its  lovely  things. 

Shall  I  read  many  books,  and  give 
No  eyes  to  Thine,  in  whom  I  live  ? 

Be  no  such  madness  mine  ! 
Oh,  surely,  one  is  worse  than  dead, 
Who  leaves  Thy  wondrous  Book  unread, 

With  life  in  every  line ! 

But  none  to  Glory  can  advance, 
By  giving  but  an  outside  glance 

At  this  eternal  prize ; 
It  is  a  Garden  full  of  sweets, 
And  only  he  who  daily  eats 
Will  grow  in  grace,  and  walk  the  streets 

Where  dwell  the  good  and  wise. 

C.  0.  E. 


TELL  THE  TRUTH. 

AWTISE  man  of  Greece  being  asked  what 
any  one  could  gain  by  telling  falsehoods, 
replied  at  once,  '  Not  to  be  believed,  even  when 
he  tells  the  truth.' 
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A  LITTLE  CHILD'S  EPITAPH. 

THERE  is  a  most  beautiful  thought  inscribed 
on  a  little  child's  gravestone  in  a  quiet 
churchyard ;  it  is  as  follows  : 

'Who  plucked  the  flower?  '  cried  the  gardener, 
as  he  walked  through  the  garden. 

His  fellow -servant  answered,  '  The  Master.' 
And  the  gardener  held  his  peace. 


which  done,  Boh  licked  his  hand  with  every  sign 
of  gratitude,  and  returned  home.  After  a  few 
days  the  foot  began  to  heal,  and  soon  got  well. 

Some  time  afterwards,  at  the  very  same  spot, 
a  similar  accident  happened  to  another  dog, 
playing  with  his  acquaintance  in  the  road. 
Without  hesitating  a  moment,  the  veteran  took 
hold  of  his  injured  friend  by  the  ear,  and  led 


HAPPY   SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS.— No.  I. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT  FISH? 

An  easy  Exercise  for  little  learners  to  write  or  say  from  memory. 


CLEVER  BOB. 

A FARMER'S  dog,  called  Bob,  was  frol- 
icking about  in  the  road  near  a  village, 
when  a  passing  carriage-wheel  went  over  his  paw 
and  crushed  it.  Hearing  his  cries  a  farrier, 
whose  shop  was  close  by,  examined  his  foot 
and  dressed  it,  tying  it  up  carefully  with  a  piece 
of  rag. 

The  dog  limped  away,  and  remained  at  home 
for  some  days,  when  the  paw  became  very  pain- 
ful. The  next  morning  he  appeared  at  the 
blacksmith's  forge,  and  with  various  little  cries, 
held  up  his  foot  for  the  farrier  to  examine  it; 


him  straight  to  the  blacksmith's  shop,  where  his 
old  friend  the  farrier  dressed  the  wound,  and 
doctored  up  the  foot  as  he  had  done  previously 
for  Bob  himself,  who  appeared  quite  proud  of 
his  clever  performance. 


A  GOLDEN  RULE. 

KEEP  the  winning,  keep  the  sinning,' 
Says  a  proverb  true ; 
Meat  that  you  have  won  by  cheating 
Turns  to  poison  in  the  eating — 
You  must  both  eschew. 
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fPHE  source  of  the  i 
from  the  marsh} 
Where  the  water-spri 
the  cotton-grass 
From  the  green  morass  it  ste 
sound, 

And  on  it  goes  through  the  forest  wide,  and  the  moorland  wild 
and  bare, 

Where  the  pimpernel  on  the  turf  beside  and  the  violet  scent  the  air, 
And  the  ivy-leafed  campanula  and  sundew,  too,  are  there. 
And  far  and  near  on  the  dark  hill-side  is  the  purple  heather  bright, 
And  far  and  near  is  the  yellow  gorse,  ablaze  Avith  golden  light, 
And  the  granite  rocks,  with  bracken  clad,  look  down  from  their  dizzy 
height ; 

In  spring-time  the  sycamore  nourishes  there,  with  her  leafy  branches 
spread, 

And  the  mountain  ash  in  her  tender  green,  and  again,  when 

summer  has  fled, 
In  her  autumn  vest,  that  we  love 
bright  and  red. 
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And  onward,  and  onward  the  river  goes,  past 
now  all  moor  and  fen, 

O'er  rock  and  boulder  it  rushes  and  flows,  by- 
coppice  and  woody  glen ; 

And  the  blue  harebell,  or  the  sweet  wild  rose, 
grow  by  the  river  then ; 

Or  in  great  cool  tufts  the  primrose  pale,  and  the 
wood  anemone, 

Lie  thick  on  bank  and  sheltered  vale,  far  as  the 
eye  can  see ; 

And  the  woodbine  clings  around  the  trunk  of  the 
overhanging  trees. 

But  soon  to  moorland,  and  lonely  crag,  green 

hillock,  and  dale,  good-bye  ! 
For  now  it  nWs  nigh  to  the  haunts  of  men,  the 

city's  hue  and  cry, 
The  sound,  and  the  stir  of  human  life,  the  leaden 

and  murky  sky. 
Oh !  river,  so  near  to  the  tumbling  sea,  so  near 

to  the  trackless  main, 
Great  broadening  river  !  I'm  sorry  for  thee  ! 

and  I  gaze  on  thy  glory  with  pain, 
For  I  think  of  the  hills  and  the  valleys  so  fair 

thou  wilt  never  see  again. 

M.  H.  F.  Donne. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 

RIVET  was  the  cat,  and  she  did 
^Jl  <J  |  In  not  always  like  Mac,  although 
'^^^i  \^  sometimes  she  allowed  him  to 
remain  in  the  room  where 
she  was.  So  nurse  had  to 
shut  the  door  upon  him, 
much  against  her  will,  and 
the  poor  little  dog,  who 
,  never  liked  being  by  him- 
self, went  slowly  downstairs 
again,  feeling  very  dull  and 
lonely.  He  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  playroom  door  for  a  minute  or 
two,  but  did  not  venture  to  scratch  there  again, 
having  the  sound  of  the  word  '  whip'  still 
in  his  ears ;  so  he  went  down  slowly,  keeping 
close  to  the  wall  (for  he  began  to  feel  low- 
spirited,  and  as  if  he  were  in  disgrace,  though 
he  could  not  recollect  that  he  had  done  any- 
thing wrong)  until  he  came  to  the  drawing- 
room  landing.    There  he  looked  longingly  at 


the  mats  at  each  door;  they  were  warm  and 
soft-looking,,  being  made  of  long  red  stuff,  some- 
thing like  his  own  hair,  only  coarser;  but  he 
dared  not  lie  down  on  either  of  them,  for  he 
remembered  that  he  had  been  punished  once  or 
twice  for  doing  so,  and  he  knew  it  was  useless 
to  scratch  at  the  drawing-room  door,  as  Mrs. 
Law  would  never  have  him  in  there.  So  he 
only  looked  at  the  doors,  and  then  up  at  the 
window  of  the  landing,  where  the  panes  were- 
covered  with  frost,  and  he  shivered  and  felt  lonely 
and  unhappy,  and  thought  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  go  up  again  to  the  playroom,  and 
wait  on  the  landing  in  hope  of  Rosa  presently 
opening  the  door.  But  he  had  only  mounted 
half-a-dozen  steps  or  so,  when  he  heard  Mr. 
Law's  voice  calling  to  the  man-servant,  and 
then  he  knew  by  the  sounds  he  heard  and  the 
cold  air  that  rushed  up  the  staircase,  that 
the  street  door  was  open,  and  Mr.  Law  was 
going  for  a  walk.  He  turned  and  scampered 
down  the  stairs  hoping  to  go  out  with  his  - 
master,  and  he  was  only  just  in  time,  for  Mr. 
Law  had  gone  into  the  street,  and  the  man- 
servant, Noble,  was  going  to  shut  the  door,  when . 
Mac  came  scampering  into  the  hall. 

'  Hie  after  him,  old  boy  ! '  said  Noble,  going 
to  the  door,  and  pointing  towards  Mr.  Law. 
'Hie  after  him!  you're  just  in  time!' 

So  away  rushed  Mac,  stretching  his  little  legs 
as  miich  as  he  could,  his  ears  back,  and  his  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Unfortunately  a  large  - 
black  dog,  who  was  sitting  on  a  door-step,  saw 
him  coming,  leapt  into  the  street,  and  knocked 
him  over  with  a  stroke  of  his  great  paw.  It 
was  rather  an  unkind  thing  to  do,  but  it  was 
the  big  dog's  way  of  teasing  a  harmless  little 
dog,  to  whom  he  was  quite  a  stranger;  very 
much  the  land  of  thing  that  big  boys  do 
when  they  want  to  tease  little  ones.  Mac  rolled 
over  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  got  up  quickly, 
jumped  round,  put  down  his  tail  and  his  ears, 
showed  all  his  teeth  as  he  snarled  angrily  at  the 
big  clog,  who  stood  with  his  tail  waving  in  the 
air,  looking  very  pleased  with  himself,  and  then 
trotted  off  after  his  master,  whom  he  could  still 
see  far  away  in  another  street.  Mac's  pride 
would  not  allow  him  to  run  while  the  big  dog 
was  wTatching  him,  for  fear  the  big  dog  should 
think  he  was  afraid ;  but  when,  after  casting  a, 
hasty  look  behind  him,  he  saw  that  his  enemy 
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iiad  returned  to  the  doorway  whence  he  had 
sprang  to  upset  him,  he  scampered  after  Mr. 
Law  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do  in 
.a  crowded  street.  Unhappily  for  Mac,  Mr.  Law 
had  no  idea  that  the  dog  was  following  him, 
and  Mac  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  near 
enough  to  let  his  master  know  that  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  accompanying  him  in  a  walk. 
Mac  was  clever  enough  to  see  that  unless  Mr. 
Law  could  be  made  aware  that  he  was  follow- 
ing there  was  a  good  chance  of  his  going 
into  some  shop,  or  house,  or  even  a  cab,  and 
leaving  Mac  behind  in  the  street.  They  were 
not  very  far  from  home,  and  Mac  knew  his  way 
back  perfectly,  but  there  were  dangers  from  dog- 
stealers,  policemen  who  took  up  stray  dogs,  and 
boys  who  threw  stones  at  them ;  and  Mac, 
as  he  hurried  along,  began  to  wish  that  he  had 
not  come  out  with  his  master  uninvited.  If  he 
ran  along  the  pavement  he  had  to  dodge  in  and 
out  among  the  passengers,  and  if  he  went  too 
fast  he  ran  the  risk  of  upsetting  some  one,  and 
losing  sight  of  his  master  in  the  excitement  such 
.an  accident  would  cause.  If  he  ran  along  the 
road  he  had  to  dodge  the  carriages  and  carts, 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  being  kicked  by  horses' 
feet,  or  crushed  by  wheels.  So,  either  way,  his 
•course  was  not  an  easy  one ;  but  he  went  on, 
keeping  close  to  the  houses,  and  not  looking  at 
.anything  but  his  master's  figure  going  swiftly 
and  steadily  along,  rather  too  far  from  him  to  be 
pleasant. 

Presently  Mr.  Law  turned  aside  to  look  into 
a  shop-window,  and  Mac,  pricking  up  his  ears, 
joyfully  pressed  on  to  take  advantage  of  this  turn 
in  his  favour,  and  he  had  almost  reached  him 
when  Mr.  Law  left  the  shop- window,  and  after 
a  hasty  glance  up  and  down  the  road,  crossed 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Mac  rushed 
to  the  edge  of  the  pavement  to  watch  for  an 
opportunity  of  crossing  also,  and  cleverly  picked 
his  way  in  and  out  among  the  carriages,  his 
heart  the  while  full,  of  fear  lest  he  should  lose 
sight  of  his  master;  but  when  he  got  safely  over 
he  saw  him  at  a  little  distance  talking  to  a 
gentleman,  and  he  began  to  think  himself  quite 
free  from  all  chance  of  harm  with  Mr.  Law  so 
near.  But,  unhappily,  as  he  was  trying  to  get 
through  a  little  crowd  of  three  or  four  gentle- 
men who  were  talking  together,  one  of  them, 
stepped  back  and  put  his  heel  on  one  of  poor 


Mac's  forepaws,  hurting  him  so  much  that  the 
little  dog  could  not  help  giving  a  sharp  and 
long  cry  of  pain. 

'  Poor  old  boy ! '  '  How  now,  my  little  man ! 
Never  mind!'  'Poor  little  brute!'  said  one 
gentleman  after  another ;  and  the  one  who  had 
done  the  mischief  stooped  down  to  pat  Mac's 
head.  The  dog,  afraid  of  trusting  strangers, 
drew  himself  away,  wagging  his  tail,  however, 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  kind  words, 
and  limped  off  in  the  direction  where  he  had 
last  seen  his  master.  Mr.  Law  had  parted 
from  his  friend,  and  was  a  long  way  off,  and 
poor  Mac,  with  his  aching  foot,  toiled  after  him 
along  the  street,  which  the  dog  was  glad,  at 
first,  to  find  was  a  quiet  one. 

His  cry  of  pain  when  he  had  been  hurt  was  a 
shrill  one.  Had  his  master  heard  it  ?  Alas ! 
if  he  had,  how  was  he  to  know  that  it  came  from 
his  little  blue  Mac,  about  whom  he  had  probably 
never  once  thought  since  he  left  his  house  ? 

Mac  went  slowly  along,  for  his  foot  was 
painful  at  first  when  .he  put  it  to  the  ground. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  the  gentleman  had  not 
hurt  one  of  his  hind  feet  instead  of  this  one.  It 
did  not  so  much  -  matter  when  a  hind  leg  was 
injured :  it  could  easily  be  tucked  up,  and  a 
dog  of  spirit  could  get  along  well  so,  hardly 
appearing  lame  to  the  spectators.  But  a  fore- 
leg injured  was  quite  a  different  matter.  A  dog 
must  look  lame  when  he  has  to  hobble  on  two 
hind  legs  and  one  fore  one. 

At  first,  as  I  have  said,  he  was  glad  that  the 
street  was  a  quiet  one,  as  he  could  get  along, 
better  with  his  lame  leg  when  there  was  no  one 
to  brush  by  him  or  kick  him  aside ;  but  he 
soon  found  out  that  if  he  could  get  along  better, 
so  could  his  master,  who  was  walking  now  a 
great  deal  faster  than  before,  and  the  poor  little 
dog  felt  quite  despairing  as  he  toiled  along, 
watching  him  eagerly  for  fear  he  should  go  into 
some  house,  or  turn  down  some  street,  unseen. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  BUSY  PRAYER. 

LORD  ASHLEY,  just  before  he  made  a 
cavalry  charge  at  the  battle  of  Edge -Hill, 
uttered  this  short  prayer :  '  0  Lord,  Thou  knowest 
how  busy  I  must  be  this  day ;  if  I  forget  Thee^ 
do  not  Thou  forget  me.' 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

AC  presently  overtook  a  lady 
who  was  leading  a  little  terrier, 
shivering  with  cold,  which  sur- 
prised Mac,  who  was-  panting 
with  his  little  pink  tongue 
hanging  out  of  his  mouth,  all 
hot  and  dry  with  thirst.  The  lady 
waved  her  muff  at  Mac,  who  had 
no  intention  of  stopping,  and  he 
only  looked  at  her  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  and  hobbled  on. 
A  little  further  a  hoy  sat  in  a  grocer's  cart 
waving  a  whip,  and  as  poor  Mac  limped  by, 
this  boy,  in  the  thoughtless,  cruel  way  boys 
have,  gave  him  a  smart  cut  with  the  whip. 
Mac  had  not  time  to  turn  and  show  his  teeth, 
but  I  am  sure  he  thought  the  boy  very  cowardly 
for  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  his  own  safe 
position  up  in  the  cart  to  give  a  harmless  and 
crippled  dog  undeserved  pain.  Considering  the 
thoughtless  cruelty  of  street  boys,  it  is  wonderful 
that  dogs  do  not  turn  and  bite  people  oftener 
than  they  do. 

There  was  a  cat  sitting  at  an  area  gate ;  but 
Mac,  although  he  cast  a  longing  eye  at  her,  had 
no  time  to  turn  aside  and  bark  at  her  until  her 
back  went  up  in  an  arch,  and  she  spit  at  him 
before  running  away.  That  was  what  the  cats 
always  did  when  he  barked  and  jumped  at 
them  as  they  sat  at  their  area  steps.  He  loved 
the  fun  of  this,  and  as  he  never  yet  hurt  a  cat  in 
his  life,  I  believe  he  considered  it  only  a  game 
of  play. 

To-day,  however,  he  was  too  anxious  to  do 
more  than  look  sideways  at  her ;  but  as  he  went 
by,  she,  with  a  spark  of  fire  flashing  from  her 
green  eyes,  stretched  out  her  paw  in  time  just 
to  touch  the  last  hair  of  his  tail.  Of  course,  he 
did  not  feel  this,  and  she  was  so  surprised  at  his 
taking  her  attack  so  quietly,  that  she  remained 
for  some  time,  with  her  paw  out,  looking  after 
him. 

When  he  got  to  the  corner  of  the  street  he 
could  not  see  his  master  anywhere,  either  in  the 
street  that  ran  to  the  right  and  left,  or  in  the 
one  opposite.  He  put  his  poor  little  black  dry 
hot  nose  to  the  ground  in  hopes  of  finding  which 
way  he  had  gone  by  the  scent,  and,  turning  to 


the  right,  presently  went  up  some  stej^s  into  a 
tailor's  shop.  He  looked  about  him  there,  but 
did  not  see  his  master,  and  a  young  man  catch- 
ing sight  of  him  ran  at  him  with  a  piece  of  stuff 
rolled  round  a  board,  held  over  his  head  as  if  he 
was  going  to  strike  him ;  so  poor  Mac  hurried 
down  the  steps  again. 

Once  more  he  tried  to  find  the  scent,  and  still 
it  seemed  to  him  that  his  master  must  have 
gone  into  the  tailor's  shop.  But  he  was  no- 
where to  be  seen,  so  what  to  do  next  poor  Mac 
knew  not. 

He  sat  down  for  a  minute  and  licked  his- 
injured  paw  and  recovered  his  breath,  and  then 
he  went  to  the  corner  of  the  quiet  street  he  had 
just  left  with  the  intention  of  returning  home  by 
the  way  he  had  come.  But  there  was  the 
grocer's  cart  and  the  boy  still  twirling  his  whip, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  another  boy 
trundling  a  hoop  up  and  down  the  pavement. 
Two  boys,  one  with  a  whip,  and  the  other  with 
a  stick,  were  too  much  for  Mac  to  venture  to 
trust  himself  with  alone  in  a  quiet  street.  Boys 
had  often  thrown  their  hoop-sticks  at  him  even 
when  he  had  been  with  his  master,  or  Rosa  and 
the  nurses,  and  it  was  not  likely  the  whip  or  the 
stick  would  be  quiet  while  he  Avent  unprotected 
along  a  street  in  which  there  Were  no  carriages 
and  carts  to  dodge  behind,  and  no  one  passing 
by  to  bid  the  boys  'let  the  dog  alone,'  as  kind 
people  sometimes  did. 

As  he  stood  so  as  to  look  down  the  quiet  street 
unseen  by  the  boys,  the  lady  and  the  little 
shivering  terrier  passed  him  once  more,  turning 
to  the  right  as  he  had.  The  lady  did  not  wave 
her  muff  at  him  this  time,  but  said  kindly  as 
she  went  by,  '  Poor  '  little  dog  !  I  believe  you 
are  lost.' 

Mac  acknowledged  the  kind  tone  by  moving 
his  ears  up  and  down,  and  wagging  his  tail,  and 
as  the  lady  walked  along  an  idea  struck  him. 
He  would  trot  behind  her  as  if  he  belonged  to 
her,,  and  then  he  should  be  safe  from  policemen 
who  would  want  to  take  him  up,  and  from  boys 
who  would  not  dare  to  chase  him  if  he  seemed  to 
be  walking  with  his  own  family.  So  he  stretched 
out  his  tail  and  put  up  his  ears,  and  tried  to 
look  at  his  ease,  walking  close  beside  the  lady, 
but  carefully  avoiding  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  shivering  terrier,  who  was  inclined  to  snarl 
at  him. 
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Soon  they  came  to  Bond  Street,  which  was 
one  of  the  streets  down  which  Mac  had  just 
followed  his  master,  and  he  knew  he  could  find 
his  way  home  from  there  quite  well  if  people 
would  only  let  him  alone.  He  determined  to  see . 
whether  or  no  the  lady  was  going  towards  his 
home,  for  if  she  was  he  would  let  her  protect 
him  all  the  way,  and  if  not  he  could  part 
company  with  her  when  the  difficult  crossing  was 
safely  got  over. 

The  lady  stood  on  the  pavement  for  some  time 
before  there  was  an  opportunity  of  getting  over; 
she  had  taken  her  shivering  terrier  under  her 
arm,  and  Mac  stood  quite  close  behind  her  all  the 
time,  though  she  did  not  know  it. 

At  last  she  crossed,  and  Mac  followed  ;  she 
went  into  a  shop,-  and,  the  door  swinging 
back,  shut  her  out  from  Mac's  sight.  He 
stood  on  the  mat,  looking  despairingly  up  at 
the  door  for  a  moment.  He  had  no  right  to 
scratch  at  the  door,  or  yelp,  for  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  lady,  so  he  determined  he  would  wait  until 
she  came  out  again.  .  He  was  very  hot,  and 
thirsty,  and  anxious,  so  he  was  glad  of  the  rest; 
but,  just  as  he  had  laid  down,  with  his  head  on 
his  paws,  he  heard  a  sound  that  roused  him  at 
once  —  the  sound  of  dogs  fighting.  Up  he 
jumped,  and  flew  out  of  the  doorway,  and  joined 
one  or  two  other  dogs  who  were  skipping  about 
and  yapping  round  the  two  fighting  animals,  one 
a,  large,  curly  retriever,  the  other  a  Newfound- 
land. (To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.— III. 

'  STEWARDS.' 

MY  little  robe,  and  must  I  keep  thee  white 
For   my   dread   Lord,  Who  conies, 
perhaps,  this  night  ? 
If  He  finds  spotted  what  I  pure  should  keep, 
How  angry  will  He  be !  and  I,  how  I  shall 
weep  ? 

It  was  so  clean  when  it  was  given  to  me, 
Whiter  than  snow  wTith  Heaven's  own  purity ; 
In  this  bad  world,  oh,  what  a  task  is  mine, 
To  keep  it  pure,  this  robe  of  linen  fine ! 

"Within  my  heart  what  evil  thoughts  arise  ! 
Without,  what  strong  temptations  meet  mine 
eyes! 


How  shall  I  keep  it  fit  for  God  to  see  ? 
How  can  a  little  steward  faithful  be? 

Well,  though  all  round  is  Sin's  defiling  touch, 
Yet  Christ  is  nearer ;  and  His  power  is  such, 
If  I  look  to  Him  as  I  go  along, 
With  Him  in  white  I  walk,  unspotted  by  the 
throng.  0.  0.  E. 

GOD'S  SHADOW. 

IN  the  bright  sunlight  a  father  stooped  down 
to  kiss  his  child,  and  as  he  did  so  his 
shadow  fell  on  the  little  one^ — a  true  parable. 

The  misfortunes  that  we  meet  with  are  not 
God  going  away  from  us,  but  our  dearest  Father 
in  Heaven  stooping  down  to  kiss  us — God's 
shadow  falling  on  us. 


EIGHT  GOLDEN  RULES. 

1.  Stick- to  the  truth;  simply  and  sincerely,  do 

what  is  right. 

2.  Never  join  in  anything  in  which  you  cannot 

look  up  to  God  and  say,  '  Bless  me  in  this, 
0  my  Heavenly  Father  ! ' 

3.  Try  to  be  kind,  forgiving,  both  to  friends  and 

foes. 

4.  Speak  no  evil  of  others,  under  any  circum- 

stances. 

5.  Watch  against  anger. 

6.  Deny  yourself  indulgences,  especially  in  lazi- 

ness. 

7.  Keep  down  pride;   allow  none  but  humble 

thoughts  of  self. 

8.  Pray.    Pray  every  day,  for  in  prayer  is  your 

greatest  safety.  L.  Richmond. 


THE  SOLDIER'S  HOPE. 

AT  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  in  the  Crimean 
War,  a  wounded  soldier  was  just  able  to 
crawl  to  his  tent  from  the  place  where  he  was 
struck  down.  When  found  he  was  on  his  face, 
his  open  Bible  before  him,  and  on  it  his  hand 
was  lying — glued  fast  to  the  page  with  his  life's 
blood  which  covered  it. 

When  his  poor  dead  hand  was  lifted,  the 
letters  of  the  printed  page  were  clearly  traced 
upon  it,  and  with  the  ever-living  promise 
literally  upon  and  in  his  hand,  they  laid  him  in 
his  soldier's  grave.  The  words  were,  '  I  am 
the  Resurrection,  and  the  Life  :  he  that  believeth 
in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live.' 


Beat  ce  Sea  of  Galilee— Eastern  Fig  Tree— Cana  of  Galilee— Sea  of  Galilee. 
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FEEDING  DICKIE. 
f^OQD  morning,  dear  Dickie!  here's 
^      breakfast-time  come, 
With  bits  of  sweet  porridge,  and  nice,  soft 

bread-crumb. 
Come,  settle  your  feathers,  and  smooth 

down  each  wing, 
And  when  you've  done  eating,  we'll  hear 
how  you  sing. 

We'll  keep  you  quite  safe,  Dick,  from  hurt 

and  from  harm, 
And  through  the  cold  winter  you'll  always 

be  warm ; 

And  in  mother's  cottage  your  home,  Dick,, 
shall  be, 

As  snug  and  as  cosy  as  nest  in  a  tree. 
Then  cheer  up,  my  Dickie,  and  never  repine, 
We'll  hang  up  your  cage  where  the  sun 

loves  to  shine ; 
While  mother  is  working  a  song  you  shall 

sing, 

And  help  us  to  welcome  the  beautiful 
spring.  M.  H.  P.  Donne. 
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SCENES  IE"  THE   HOLY  LAND. 

BY  THE  LAKE  OF  GALILEE. 

ON  the  shores,  and  about  the  beautiful  Lake 
of  Galilee,  our  Lord  talked,  and  walked, 
and  wrought  His  wondrous  miracles.  Near  it 
was  Cana  (the  birth-place  of  Nathanael),  where 
Jesus  blessed  the  marriage  feast  with  His  pre- 
sence and  first  public  miracle. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  hills 
was  the  city  called  Nam,  famous  for  that  wondrous 
scene  where  the  Holy  One  showed  His  power 
over  the  last  enemy,  death,  in  the  raising  of  the 
widow's  son.  We  can  picture  these  beautiful 
Eastern  cities  with  their  lovely  groves  of  trees 
and  sunny  glades, — -picture  them  as  they  once 
were,  and  no  longer  are. 

There,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  lake,  stood  the 
highly  favoured  Capernaum,  exalted  to  Heaven, 
as  the  scene  of  so  many  of  the  Lord's  mighty 
works,  yet  cast  down  and  swept  away  because 
of  its  unbelief,  so  ihat  even  its  exact  site  is  now 
unknown. 

When  we  read  of  this  lovely  fresh- water  lake, 
nestled  and  hid  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  our 
thoughts  immediately  go  back  to  the  stories  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  has  a  part, — 

The  taking  of  such  great  numbers  of  fish  at 
Jesus'  word.  His  walking  on  the  sea  to  His 
disciples.  At  another  time  calming  the  storms 
with  a  word.  And  on  one  of  the  slopes  that 
bordered  its  clear  crystal  waters  He  preached 
that  wonderful  sermon,  for  ever  known  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  pattern  of  what  all 
sermons  should  be. 

Should  Ave  not  all  try  to  do  what  the  humble 
-fishermen  of  Galilee  did  1800  years  ago,  leave 
all  and  follow  Him — nearer,  closer,  dearer,  till 
His  love  fills  our  hearts,  and  we  long  for  nothing 
el&e  ? 


RONALD  AND  MAX. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

HE'S  turned  a  saint.  Give  you  my  word 
he  has,  Maud.' 
'  Well,  but  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 
'  I'll  tell  you.  We  sleep  up  in  the  same 
lormitory  at  school,  and  Max  reads  his  Bible 
and  says  his  prayers  every  night  and  morning. 
First  night  he  did  it  I  was  surprised,  I  can 
tell  you,  Maud,  for  we  are  not  a  saintly  lot  in 


that  dormitory,  and  to  see  one  of  our  fellows 
praying  and  reading  his  Bible  certainly  took  us 
all  aback.' 

'  I  suppose  he  got  teased  ? ' 

'  Rather,'  said  Ronald.  '  One  boy  pitched  a 
pillow  at  him,  and  another  shied  his  clothes- 
brush  when  he  was  reading,  and  sent  the  Bible 
spinning,  and  lots  of  other  things  they  did.' 

'  What  did  Max  do  ?'  asked  Maud,  curiously. 

'  Oh,  he  coloured  up  and  looked  daggers  the 
first  time;  but  he  kept  his  temper  and  didn't  fly 
out.'' 

'  I  wonder  at  his  having  the  courage  to  do 
that  before  all  those  boys,'  said  Maud,  thought- 
fully.   '  He  is  so  shy  and  timid.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  strange,  isn't  it?' 

'  Did  you  tease  him  ?'  asked  Maud. 

'  No,  I  was  too  disgusted,'  said  Ronald,  '  to 
see  my  brother  making  such  a  fool  of  himself.' 

'  What  else  did  he  do  ? '  asked  Maud,  who 
was  rather  interested  in  this  change  in  shrinking 
and  timid  Max. 

'  I  can't  remember  all  he  did,  Maud,  only  he 
is  changed.  He  used  to  be  quite  up  to  a  lark 
sometimes,  when  there  was  no  danger.'  And 
Roland  laughed. 

'What  kind  of  a  lark?' 

But  Ronald  declined  to  particularise,  and 
continued,  '  But  now,  unless  it's  something  that 
the  Doctor  would  not  mind,  he  won't  go.' 

They  talked  on  for  some ,  time,  and  then  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  came  up,  and  Maud 
looked  at  Max  rather  curiously,  trying  to  see  if 
there  was  any  change  on  her  brother's  face. 
But  she  could  not  see  any,  unless  it  was  that  his 
usually  sweet  expression  was  sweeter  than  ever, 
and  that  as  he  looked  out  at  the  grand  view 
outspread  beneath  them  his  eyes  kindled  with  a 
strange  light. 

'  Very  jolly  view  this,'  said  Ronald;  who  had 
a  real  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  possessed  some 
talent  for  painting. 

'  That's  the  road  you  came  along  to-day,' 
said  Maud,  pointing  to  a  straight  white  road 
which  cleft  the  wooded  country,  from  which 
church  towers  rose  here  and  there,  and  chateaux 
and  little  hamlets  were  to  be  seen  between  the 
trees.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  is  the  extent  of 
country,  and  to  the  left  the  expanse  of  greve, 
which  that  night  was  covered  with  a  few  feet  of 
water.    Out  in  the  distant  horizon  they  could 
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see  Cancale  and  the  Brittany  coast,  and  then  the 
grand  heights  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  with  the  low 
whale-like  rock  of  Tombelaine  near  it  standing 
out  in  the  grevc. 

'  What  a  long  road  it  is  to  Granville ! '  said  Max. 

' Yes.  But,  Ronald,  look  at  that  light ;  is  it 
not  lovely?'  exclaimed  Maud. 

It  was  lovely.  The  sun  was  setting  away  in 
the  western  horizon,  and  there  were  floods  of 
golden  light,  and  the  loveliest  pale  rose-coloured 
clouds  straying  over  the  perfect  blue  of  the  sky. 
After  watching  it  a  little,  the  three  went  home. 

CHAPTER  II. 

'  Max,'  said  Ronald  one  morning,  coming 
into  the  dining-room  where  his  brother  was 
sitting  reading,  '  can  you  lend  me  some  money?' 

'  No,'  said  Max,  '  I  can't.  Do  you  want  it 
very  much,  Ronald  ? '  he  continued,  sorry  to  see 
how  annoyed  Ronald  looked. 

'  Yes,  very  much.  You  know  Baker  at 
school  ? ' 

<  Yes.' 

'  Well,  I  was  hard  up,  and  he  lent  me  eight 
shillings  a  month  ago ;  and,  you  know,  he  had  to 
leave  before  the  term  was  over,  as  his  mother 
was  ill,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  home.' 

'  I  remember,'  said  Max.  '  Well,  haven't 
you  paid  him  ? ' 

'  No ;  I  had  not  got  it  when  he  was  going, 
and  I  promised  to  send  it  to  him,  and  now  I 
haven't  a  penny.' 

'  Why  need  you  send  it  now  ? '  asked  Max. 

'  Because  he  has  written  to  me  for  it.  He 
says  he's  hard  up  himself  now  and  must  have  it 
back,  and — oh,  he's  a  horrid  fellow !  a  regular 
sneak !  He  says  if  I  don't  send  it  to  him  he 
will  write  to  Mr.  Lennard.' 

'Father  won't  like  it,'  remarked  Max.  'I 
wish  I  had  it  to  lend  you,  Ronald ;  you  should 
have  it  in  a  minute  if  I  had,  old  fellow.' 

'  I  knew  you  would  help  me  out  of  a  scrape  if 
you  could,'  said  Ronald.  '  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  if  he  writes  as  he  threatens  there  will  be 
no  end  of  a  row,  as  father  forbid  my  borrowing. 
He  doesn't  approve  or  it  at  all.' 

'  Go  and  tell  him  about  it,'  said  Max,  shortly ; 
'  it's  much  the  best  plan.' 

'Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool?'  asked  his 
brother. 

'  No,'  replied  Max,  1 1  don't.' 


'  Then  I  wonder  at  your  suggesting  such  a 
thing.  Don't  you  know  that,  though  he's  awfully 
good  about  most  things,  the  one  thing  he  dis- 
likes the  most  is  borrowing  money?  He  always 
says  that  is  what  is  most  difficult  for  him  to 
overlook.  Why,  when  Charlie  got  into  debt 
here  —  oh,  I  forgot,  you  were  spending  your 
holidays  at  Uncle  Jack's — well,  Charlie  got 
into  debt  here  at  several  shops,  and  father  made 
an  awful  fuss.  Debt,  and  borrowing  money,  he 
held  forth  upon  for  ever  so  long.' 

'  All  the  same  you  had  best  tell  him,'  said 
Max. 

'  No  I  shall  not.  As  you  can't  help  me  I'll 
ask  somebody  else,'  and  Ronald  wrent  away.  ' 

His  mother  wrould  not  lend  him  the  money, 
and  Maud  could  not ;  so  he  wrote  an  imploring 
letter  to  Baker,  begging  him  to  wait  and  he 
would  send  the  money  soon. 

That  afternoon  he  and  Max  were  in  the 
garden.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  the  sky  was  blue, 
not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen,  and  a  deliciousty 
soft  air  stirred  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  The  old 
garden  had  high  walls  over  which  apricot  and 
pear  trees  were  trained,  and  the  beds  were  filled 
with  vegetables,  a  narrow  border  of  flowers  run- 
ning round  the  large  beds.  In  the  middle  of  the 
garden  was  an  enormous  cherry-tree  very  old, 
and  with  wide -spreading  branches,  from  the 
green  leaves  on  which  were  hanging  quantities 
of  large  white -he art  cherries. 

'-'  Come,  let's  get  up  in  the  tree,'  said  Ronald; 
'there's  a  jolly  place  up  there — do  you  see?' 

Max  nodded  as  he  looked  in  the  direction 
Ronald  pointed. 

'  If  we  can  get  up  there — there's  room  for  us 
two,  we  can  pick  the  cherries  comfortably.  There 
are  lots  just  within  reach.  Come  along,  Max, 
Well,  I'll  go  first.'  So  saying  Ronald  flung  his 
arm  round  a  lower  braneh,  stuck  his  foot  on  a 
projecting  piece  of  bark,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  climbing  up  like  a  monkey,  very  much  to 
the  admiration  of  Max,  who  stood  looking  on. 

It  was  not  easy ;  but  still  Ronald  did  it,  and 
very  well  too,  arriving  at  the  bent  branch  quite 
safely. 

'  Come  along,  Max,'  he  shouted ;  '  there's  heaps 
of  room,  and  it's  the  best  place  in  the  tree — 
come ! ' 

Max  looked  again,  and  hesitated. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  The  best  place  in  the  Tree." 
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ADKXFT. 

IT  drifted  silent  to  and  fro, 
A  boat  on  the  open  sea ; 
;      No  sound  was  there,  no  voice  was  heard, 
But  the  scream  of  the  sea-gull  free. 

'       It  drifted  on  by  day  and  night, 
Last  relic  of  foundered  ship ; 
It  rocked  in  the  moonbeam's  silvery  light, 
With  its  captain  and  crew  asleep. 

Asleep  in  the  ghastly  sleep  of  death, 
Starved  !  out  on  the  waters  wide  ; 

Brave  hearts  that  e'en  with  latest  breath 
Battled  with  ocean's  tide. 

Weary  and  worn  for  want  of  food 

They  laid  them  down  to  die  ; 
And  the  last  man  covered  his  comrades  three 

With  a  gasp,  and  a  prayer,  and  sigh. 

Then  he  too  raved,  and  beat  his  breast, 
'  Drink !  water !  I  thirst !  I  die  ! ' 

Then  down  he  sank  beside  the  rest 
With  his  face  turned  to  the  sky. 

The  boat  rocked  on, — and  none  would  know; 

But  a  passing  vessel  found 
This  awful  drifting  tale  of  woe, 

The  last  of  the  Homeward  Bound. 

s.  a.  a 


EOIALD  AND  MAX. 

(Continued  from  page  23.) 

MAX  hesitated.  He  hated  climbing  a  tree 
of  all  things,  and  had  not  the  courage 
even  to  make  the  attempt.  The  very  thought 
of  being  where  Ronald  was  now  made  him 
dizzy,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

'Come  along,'  called  out  Ronald,  who  was 
busy  helping  himself  to  cherries,  and  was  not 
looking  down. 

'  I'm  not  coming,'  answered  Max  from  below; 
and  though  Ronald  was  so  high  up,  he  could  see 
the  disdainful  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  hear 
his  laugh  quite  well.  Ronald  was  a  good- 
natured  boy  in  the  main,  fearless  as  far  as 
climbing,  jumping,  and  things  of  the  kind  were 
concerned ;  but,  unhappily,  he  possessed  a  very 
small  share  of  moral  courage.  He  had  no 
patience  with  Max,  and  he  shouted  to  him  in  an 
angry  voice, — '  You  are  a  coward  and  no  mis- 
take, Max!    You  haven't  a  spark  of  courage!' 


'  Neither  have  you,'  called  out  Max,  unable 
to  keep  the  words  back,  '  or  you  wo  aid  have  told 
of  the  mess  you  are  in  about  that  money.' 

'  Mind  your  own  business,'  answered  Ronald, 
and  then  he  resumed  his  occupation  of  eating 
cherries.  The  conversation  was  getting  too 
personal  to  be  agreeable,  and  besides  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  carry  it  on  when  Ronald  was  at  the 
top  of  the  tree  and  Max  was  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  cherries  presented  superior  attractions  for  the 
present.  Max  ran  off,  finding  it  rather  stupid 
to  be  gazing  up  at  Ronald,  who  was  evidently 
enjoying  himself  thoroughly. 

It  was  a  splendid  afternoon,  and  the  garden 
was  warm  and  delightful.  Max  rambled 
round  it,  and  then  looked  in  at  the  kitchen-door, 
which  opened  on  it.  The  kitchen  was  large, 
paved  with  stone,  and  contained  a  high  dresser 
on  which  the  crockery  was  ranged,  a  stand  of 
bright  copper  saucepans,  and  above  the  large 
open  hearth  a  clock  fixed  over  the  chimney- 
piece.  Ursule  had  her  arrangements  for  dinner 
all  made,  and  now  she  sat  in  the  doorway  en- 
joying the  perfume  of  the  flowers  and  the  warm 
sunshine  as  she  knitted  and  pondered  over  the 
failings  of  Fanchette,  whom  she  was  always 
scolding,  though  she  loved  her  as  if  she  was  her 
own  child.  Ursule's  dress  was  picturesque. 
She  had  thick  shoes,  above  which  you  saw  dark 
blue  stockings  which  matched  her  short  skirts. 
Her  large  apron  was  fastened  round  her,  and  her 
cap  was  folded  over  her  hair,  which  was  smoothed 
away  from  a  sunburnt  face. 

She  was  knitting  away  when  Max  came  up; 
and  he  was  telling  her  all  about  his  school  in 
England  when  Emily  came  into  the  kitchen,  and 
called  Ursule. 

'  Here  I  am,  mademoiselle,'  answered  Ursule. 
'  Does  mademoiselle  want  a  knitting  lesson  this 
afternoon  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Ursule,'  answered  Emily,  '  I  do.  I 
want  to  get  on  fast  so  as  to  be  able  to  knit  as 
well  as  you  do.' 

Ursule  smiled. 

'Has  mademoiselle  got  her  knitting-needles 
and  her  wool?' 

'  Yes,  all  quite  ready,  Ursule.'  And  Emily, 
who  was  a  bright-looking  child,  came  near  Ursule 
who  had  undertaken  to  teach  her  to  knit. 

Max  remained  for  a  little  while  watching 
Ursule's  brown,  thick  fingers,  guide  Emily's 
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slender,  white  hands,  in  the  mysteries  of  knitting.. 
Emily  was  quite  a  novice  at  the  work,  and  she 
and  Ursule  laughed  merrily  over  her  mistakes. 

Emily  spoke  French  as  well  as  English,  and 
though  Max  could  not  speak  it  as  fluently,  still 
lie  understood  everything,  and  it  jarred  upon 
him  very  much  to  hear  his  little  sister  using 
•some, of  Ursule's  expressions  and  saying  'lion 
Dieu!'  in  the  most  careless  manner  when  she 
dropped  a  stitch. 

At  last  the  lesson  was  over  and  old  Ursule 
had  to  look  after  her  stews  and  soup,  and  Emily 
insisted  upon  taking  Max  to  show  him  her 
garden.  Max  listened  to  Emily's  chatter  about 
her  roses  and  geraniums,  her  sweet  peas  and 
mignonette,  without  taking  in  all  she  was  saying. 
His  thoughts  were  very  busy.  He  was  thinking 
liow  difficult  he  found  it  to  be  brave  and  loyal 
to  his  King,  to  confess  Him  before  men.  People 
are  differently  constituted,  and  what  is  easy 
to  one  is  very  difficult  to  another.  Some  can 
speak  simply  and  unhesitatingly  of  those  things 
that  are  dearest  to  them  ;  they  find  it  comes 
quite  natural  if  much  interested  and  taken  up 
with  any  object  to  speak  of  it  to  others.  Then  the 
temptation  with  which  Satan  assails  them  is  that 
of  unreality,  of  making  them  often  say  more  than 
they  really  feel.  Others,  like  Max,  keep  the 
things  that  are  precious  to  them  very  deep  down 
in  their  hearts,  fearing  to  speak  of  them,  either 
from  the  dread  of  being  laughed  at  or  from 
want  of  courage. 

To  this  class  Max  belonged.  Faithful  to  his 
King,  true  as  steel,  he  yet  had  a  great  difficulty 
in  ever  keeping  before  him  the  necessity  for 
speaking  when  it  was  needful,  and  not  hiding 
his  colours. 

'  Emily,'  he  said,  suddenly,  '  I  want  to  ask 
you  something.' 

'  What  is  it,  Max  ? '  asked  Emily,  who  would 
do  anything  for  Max,  she  was  so  fond  of  him. 

'  I .  wish  you  would  not  say  Mon  Dieu,' 
answered  Max,  shortly. 

'  Do  I  say  it  ?  I  did  not  notice  it  even ;  I 
suppose  I  must  have  picked  it  up  from  old 
Ursule ;  she  is  always  saying  it.' 

'  Well,  Emmie,  don't  say  it  any  more.  I  wish 
you  wouldn't,'  said  Max,  picking  a'  rose  to  pieces. 

Emily  looked  up  wistfully  at  him.  His  words 
touched  a  secret  spring  in  her  heart.  . 

'  Is  there  any  harm,  Max,  really  ?    I  know 


one  shouldn't  say  it  because  mamma  has  told  me 
not  to ;  she  says  it  is  not  ladylike,  and  that  only 
servants  do  it :  but  you  seem  to  think  it  wrong.' 

1  It  is  wrong,  Emily ;  you  must  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do,'  said  Max.  '  It's  taking  God's 
name  in  vain.' 

•  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is,'  said  Emily,  looking 
grave  and  thoughtful  as  she  stooped  to  tie  up 
some  tall  clove  carnations  that  were  drooping  ; 
'  but  no  one  seems  to  care,  Max.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Well,  mamma  says  things  are  not  "ladylike," 
that  is  all.  And,  oh,  about  other  things  too;  no 
one  seems  to  think  about  their  being  right  or 
wrong.  Max,  you  don't  know  how  glad  I  was 
the  other  day  when  Eonald  was  laughing  about 
you,  and  saying  to  Charlie  that  you  were  trying 
to  be  a  saint.' 

'  Were  you  ?  why  ? ' 

'  Oh,  because  then  you  can  help  me.  Won't 
you,  Max  ? '  said  Emily,  who,  now  she  had 
found  a  listener,  was  only  too  eager  to  speak  of 
the  strange  new  life  that  had  come  into  hers  ever 
since  a  sermon  she  had  heard  preached  by  a 
stranger  at  the  English  church  some  time  ago. 

It  had  been  a  rainy  Sunday,  and  Mrs.  Lennard, 
always  glad  of  an  excuse  for  not  going  to  church, 
had  stayed  at  home.  Mr.  Lennard  rarely  went, 
neither  did  Charlie,  Maud  had  a  headache  and 
Ada  wanted  to  stay  with  her.  But  Emily  had 
an  extraordinary  longing  to  go  that  morning, 
and  she  went.  Extraordinary  then  it  seemed  to 
her,  but  not  afterwards.  For  in  after  years  she 
felt  that  she  had  been  led  there  to  hear  the  words 
of  warning  and  encouragement.  And  that  sermon 
had  been  the  means  of  changing  the  object  of 
Emily's  life  from  one  of  self- pleasing  to  a  desire 
to  live  for  God.  But  she  was  all  alone  in  her 
new-found  life.  Her  parents  did  not  under- 
stand her,  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  were  in- 
different. (To  be  continued.) 


ANIMAL  BEVENGE. 

A PET  monkey  belonging  to  a  gentleman  in 
Ireland  managed  on  one  occasion  to  leap 
the  high  garden  wall,  within  which  was  his 
kingdom  and  abode,  and  to  make  his  way  into 
the  grounds  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  who  possessed  a 
kennel   of  hounds.    The   monkey   drove  the 
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hounds  nearly  wild  with  anger  by  seating  himself  condition.     The  very  next  time  the  hounds 

on  the  top  of  the  iron  bars  of  the  kennel  and  were  let  loose,  with  one  accord  they  leaped 

mocking   at   them,  jibhering   and   jabbering  the  wall  of  the  neighbouring  garden  and  tore 

about  his  own  superior  freedom  and  general  the  monkey  in  pieces. 
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SICK  DOLLY. 

PLEASE  step  softly,  Dolly's 
After  such  a  night  of  pain. 
Neither  Maude,  nor  I,  nor  Alice, 
Thought  she'd  ever  wake  again 


Yes,  we  sent  for  Mr.  Doctor, 
And  he  gave  her  heaps  of  pills, 

Big  hlack  draughts  and  pale  magnesia, 
Rhubarb  red,  and  oil,  and  squills. 

Said  she  had  a  dangerous  fever, 

Thought  she  might  have  caught  a  cold 
Or  perchance  had  got  the  jaundice, 
-  For  she  looked  like  yellow  gold. 

Shook  his  head,  then  sighed  a  little 

As  he  took  an  ample  fee ; 
Then  remarked  that  after  dinner 

We  should  see  what  we  should  see. 


But  she  sleeps,  so  tell  the  doctor, 
When  he  comes  at  half-past  four, 

That  our  darling  doesn't  want  him, 
And  he  needn't  come  here  more. 

J.  E.  Panton. 


so 
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•WHO  ABE  THE  MEEK?' 

A MISSIONARY  in  Jamaica  was  once 
questioning  some  little  black  children  on 
the  fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  he 
asked,  1  Who  are  the  meek  ?  '  A  little  fellow 
answered,  '  Those  who  give  soft  answers  to 
rough  questions.' 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.— IV. 

'  RUNNING  THE  RACE.' 

OGOD,  and  who  shall  see  Thy  face, 
And  shine  and  sing  among  the  wise? 
The  man  who  faithful  runs  his  race, 
And  holds  out  bravely  till  he  dies. 

The  race  is  set  before  us  all, 

And  many  run  a  little  while, 
Then  stop,  or  turn  aside,  or  fall, 

Ere  they  have  finished  one  short  mile. 

*  Why  need  we  so  press  on  and  on, 
And  never  taste  the  sweets  of  life  ? 

Let  us  be  gay — when  youth  is  gone, 
We'll  be  more  earnest  in  the  strife.' 

Believe  it  not !  Young  limbs  move  best, 
The  cross  lies  light  on  childhood's  brow, 

Manhood  has  cares,  old  age  needs  rest, 
There  is  no  time  so  good  as  Now ! 

0.  0.  E. 


A  COBBLER  CRITIC. 

THE  celebrated  painter  Apelles  used  to  place 
his  pictures,  when  finished,  on  a  public 
platform,  and,  concealing  himself  behind  them, 
listen  to  the  remarks  of  the  passers-by.  The 
story  goes  that  a  certain  shoemaker,  as  he  passed, 
found  fault  with  the  shoes  in  a  picture.  The 
artist  thereupon  altered  them,  and  the  next  day  the 
cobbler,  delighted  at  the  improvement,  evidently 
the  result  of  his  previous  suggestion,  began  to 
criticise  the  legs.  Hearing  this  Apelles  came  out 
of  hiding,  and  angrily  said,  '  No  !  no  !  the  shoe- 
maker must  not  go  beyond  his  last : '  which  means, 
that  no  one  should  set  themselves  up  to  talk  about, 
or  teach,  what  they  do  not  understand. 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  23.) 

ras  no  better  and 
worse,  in  some 
respects,  than  other 
dogs ;  so  he  barked  and 
capered,  and  did  his 
best  to  encourage  the 
two  fighters,  just  as 
the  other  dogs  about 
him  did.  Twenty  or 
thirty  people  gathered 
round  the  two  furious 
animals  in  a  very  short 
time,  no  one  trying  to 
separate  them,  and  most  of  the  boys  and  men 
encouraging  them  to  fight  more  fiercely.  At 
last  a  policeman  arrived,  and  made  the  people 
disperse  ;  then  borrowing  a  whip  from  a  cab- 
man, he  flourished  it  about  among  the  dogs  until 
they  ran  in  all  directions,  Mac  scampering  as 
fast  as  he  could  down  Bruton  Street,  and  not 
stopping  until  he  arrived  in  Berkeley  Square. 
Then,  when  he  stopped  to  look  about  him,  he 
saw  a  bucket-full  of  water  standing  by  a  stable- 
door  in  a  mews  ;  he  went  up  to  it,  put  his  paws 
on  the  brim,  and  drank  heartily. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  young  spotted 
Danish  dog  caught  sight  of  him,  and  came 
jDrancing  down  the  mews  towards  him,  plunging 
and  pawing  at  him  to  invite  him  to  a  game 
of  play,  until  Mac,  refreshed  by  the  water, 
and  glad  to  be  in  a  quiet  place,  forgot  that 
he  was  a  long  way  from  home,  and  began  to 
plunge,  and  jump,  and  paw  too,  and  entered 
into  the  fun  as  completely  as  if  he  had  been  be- 
fore the  door  of  his  master's  house.  So  heartily 
did  he  play  that  he  took  no  heed  of  the  fact  that 
the  short  winter's  day  was  coming  to  an  end,  and 
was  only  stopped  in  his  game  by  feeling  himself 
sent  right  across  the  road  by  a  kick  from  one  of 
the  stablemen,  who  had  nearly  been  thrown  down 
by  the  two  dogs  falling  against  his  legs  in  their 
playful  struggles. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  the  kick,  Mac  ran  out  of  the  mews  into 
the  square,  and  looked  about  him.  The  lamps 
were  lighted,  and  Mac  was  so  alarmed  by  the 
change  that  had  come  over  everything  since  he 
began  his  game  with  the  Danish  dog,  that  he 
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felt  quite  bewildered,  and  could  not  recollect 
which  way  he  ought  to  turn  to  go  home. 

"While  he  stood  wondering  what  he  should  do, 
a  beautiful  smell  of  cooking  came  from  the  hotel 
just  opposite  to  him  (he  was  standing  close  to 
the  railings  of  the  enclosure),  and  he  could  not 
resist  going  nearer  to  find  out  exactly  what  it 
was  that  was  being  cooked.  So  he  went  over  to 
the  area  rails,  and  looked  down  into  the  kitchen, 
and  he  could  see  the  splendid  fire,  and  the  people 
moving  about  before  it  at  their  work.  He  saw 
the  joints  roasting,  and  he  could  smell  them 
much  better  there,  of  course,  than  across  the 
road  ;  and  he  thought  of  the  fire  at  his  master's 
house,  and  the  dinner  that  would  be  ready  for 
him  there,  and  felt  quite  miserable.  Then  he 
determined  to  find  his  way  home,  and  crept 
along  close  to  the  railings  until  he  should  have 
got  clear  of  the  carriages  and  cabs  which  stood 
in  a  long  line  before  the  hotel  and  the  houses 
next  to  it  on  either  side ;  after  that  he  intended 
to  turn  to  the  right,  go  up  a  little  of  Davies  Street 
and  a  little  of  Mount  Street,  and  so  across 
Grosvenor  Square  and  Oxford  Street,  and  then 
his  own  home  would  be  quite  near.  Of  course, 
he  did  not  name  the  streets,  but  he  had  an  idea 
of  how  he  should  go,  you  may  be  sure,  although 
his  mind  was  not  so  clear  on  the  subject  as  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  daylight,  and  if 
he  had  not  begun  to  have  a  saddening  sense  of 
being  all  alone. 

Just  as  he  had  arrived  opposite  an  area-gate 
which  was  open,  a  footman  belonging  to  one  of 
the  carriages,  standing  in  his  long  great  coat 
talking  to  two  or  three  other  men,  caught  sight 
of  him,  and  ran  at  him,  saying,  'Boo-oo-oo!'  and 
Mac,  startled  and  thrown  off  his  guard,  jumped 
on  one  side,  knocked  over  a  large  black  Tom 
who  was  seated  in  the  area-gateway,  and  rolled 
with  him  all  down  the  steps  !  What  a  sputter- 
ing and  yelping  there  was,  to  be  sure !  for  the 
black  Tom  screamed,  and  clawed  Mac  to  save 
himself ;  and  Mac  yelped,  and  barked,  and 
growled  from  anger,  fright,  and  -pain,  until  they 
got  to  the 'bottom  of  the  steps ;  then  Mac,  find- 
ing the  black  Tom  under  him,  took  hold  of  him 
with  his  teeth  and  shook  him  well ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  let  go,  meaning  to  run  away  up  the  steps, 
the  black  Tom  was  on  his  legs  in  a  minute, 
making  fierce  dabs  at  Mac's  shiny  nose  with  his 
cruel  claws,  until  the  blood  came.    Mac's  only 


idea  now  was  to  fight,  and,  with  eyes  all  ablaze 
with  anger,  with  his  ears  and  tail  well  up,  he 
began  to  bark  and  to  make  rushes  to  get  hold  of 
the  cat  in  order  to  shake  him  to  death.  But 
black  Tom  knew  how  to  defend  himself ;  he 
arched  his  back  until  his  fore  legs  and  hind 
legs  nearly  met  under  him,  his  fur  stood  up 
straight  all  over  him,  his  tail  swelled  to  double 
its  usual  thickness,  his  green  eyes  shot  gleams 
like  miniature  lightning,  and  his  right  fore-paw 
kept  giving  vigorous  and  well-aimed  dabs  at 
Mac's  nose  and  eyes  ;  and  when  sometimes  his 
sharp  claws  remained  entangled  in  some  of 
Mac's  long,  soft  hair,  it  nearly  drove  the  poor 
little  dog  frantic.  And  all  the  time  they  fought, 
the  footman  and  one  or  two  other  men  kept 
calling  out  from  the  pavement  above, — '  Go  it, 
dog!  go  it,  cat!'  until  the  animals  were  worked 
up  into  a  state  of  wild  excitement. 

But  at  last  one  of  the  servants  belonging  to 
the  house  could  not  stand  the  noise  any  longer, 
and,  opening  the  door  that  led  from  the  area 
into  the  kitchen,  she  threw  a  bucket  of  water 
over  both  the  animals.  With  a  yell  and  a 
sputter  the  black  Tom  took  one  leap  into  the  open 
doorway,  and  Mac  flevy  up  the  area  steps  and 
out  into  the  street,  the  men  laughing  and  clap- 
ping their  hands  at  him  as  he  rushed  away 
under  the  carriages  into  the  darkness  of  the 
square.  Drenched  with  water,  smarting  from 
the  wounds  the  cat's  claws  had  made,  bewildered 
by  the  noise  and  excitement  of  his  late  fight, 
Mac  had  quite  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
ran  wildly  on  without  thinking  about  which  way 
he  was  going,  until  seeing  an  open  gate  before 
him  he  ran  through  it,  and  turning  aside  from 
the  pathway  sank  weary  and  panting  upon  the 
mould  of  a  flower-border  in  Hyde  Park.  He- 
was  thankful  to  be  able  to  rest  out  of  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  streets  for  a  little  while,  but  he 
was  utterly  miserable  as  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  about  him.  The  blood  from  the  wounds- 
the  cat  had  given  his  little  black  nose  dropped 
slowly  down  upon  his  paws  as  he  sat ;  his  bones 
ached  from  the  kicks  and  the  fall  that  he  had  had ; 
his  hair,  which  had  been  drenched  by  the  water 
thrown  over  him,  was  beginning  to  stiffen  in  the 
frosty  air,  and  he  was  terribly  thirsty.  But  he 
couid  have  borne  all  these  things  quite  cheerfully 
if  he  had  not  felt,  as  he  looked  hopelessly  around 
him,  that  he  was  lost. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mac  stood  wondering  what  he  should  do. 


"J  don't  call  this  a  nice  dinner ! " 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYB. 

{Continued  from  page  32.) 

p  CHAPTER  II.  DISTRESS  AT  HOME. 

cl^W^^  was  no^  an  amia^e  child,  and 
being  much  humoured   by  her 
^§§«if*D    mother,  and  not  often  corrected  for 
* BiSk^    some  0I>  her  worst  faults,  she  had 
but  a  faint  chance  of  getting  rid  of 
JiPl^xS)   them.    She  was  tolerably  quick  at 
.Jp>        learning,  and  eager  to  get  on  with 
her  lessons,  so  that  her  governess, 
who  came  every  morning,  seldom  had  to  correct 
her  or  to  complain ;  but  if  she  did  happen  to 
find  fault,  or  considered  it  necessary  to  punish, 
the  lessons  were  not  properly  done  for  at  least  a 
week,  and  Eosa  would  scarcely  open  her  lips  for 
all  that  time.    But  nurse  and  Noble,  the  man- 
servant, were  often  obliged  to  find  fault,  and  to 
tell  her  to  her  face  that  she  was  doing  wrong  ; 
and  when  this  happened  Eosa  was  sulky  indeed! 
Her  pride  would  not  allow  her  to  take  reproof 
patiently,  or  to  confess  when  she  was  wrong, 
yet  she  was  not  too  proud  to  do  all  kinds  of 
things  that  she  knew  were  not  right,  and  which 
would  have  brought  her  into  trouble  if  her 
mother  had  not  been  too  indulgent.    And  many 
a  time  did  her  'pride'  make  her  seem  very 
ridiculous  to  her  young  companions  and  to  the 
servants. 

One  day,  about  a  year  before  Mac  was  lost, 
she  had  a  cousin  of  about  her  own  age  to  spend 
the  day  and  dine  with  her,  and  it  so  happened, 
that  just  before  the  dinner-time  Mrs.  Law  was 
sent  for  to  meet  a  friend  who  was  passing 
through  London,  therefore  Eosa,  her  visitor, 
Kitty  Addison,  and  Eosa's  little  sister  Lily,  sat 
down  to  their  dinner,  which  would  have  been 
Mrs.  Law's  luncheon,  without  any  one  to  look 
after  them,  excepting  Noble,  who  waited  on 
them.  Upon  the  table  was  part  of  a  cold  sirloin 
of  beef,  and  a  very  nice-looking  dish  of  hashed 
mutton,  with  a  beautiful  thick  gravy.  Eosa  sat 
in  her  mother's  place,  with  both  the  beef  and  the 
mutton  before  her,  and  she  looked  at  them  with 
a  discontented  expression  of  face. 

'  Do  you  like  cold  beef,  Kitty?'  she  said. 

'  I  like  hashed  mutton  better,'  answered 
Kitty. 

'  Ah !  the  sauce  is  made  of  martyrs?  said 
Lily,  who  was  only  five  years  old  at  this  time, 


and  who  was  fond  of  showing  off  all  she  knew 
whenever  she  had  a  chance  of  speaking. 

Kitty  Addison  could  not  help  laughing,  and 
Noble  smiled,  but  Eosa  looked  cross. 

'  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Lily ! '  she  said  severely: 
'  if  you  don't  be  quiet  I'll  have  Prudence  down 
to  attend  to  you  as  if  you  were  a  baby ;  so 
mind!  Sauce  made  of  martyrs,  indeed!  as  if 
one  ate  people !  SToe-marters,  you  should  say ; 
so  remember  in  future,  and  don't  make  your- 
self ridiculous!'  Kitty  was  about  to  say  that 
the  name  of  the  sauce  should  be  pronounced 
'  tomatoes,'  but  checked  herself,  not  wishing  to 
offend  Eosa.  Lily  looked  mighty  indignant  at 
Eosa's  cross  voice  and  harsh  reproof :  so  Noble 
kindly  bent  over  her,  arranging  her  plate,  and 
fork,  and  spoon,  and  putting  her  chair  closer 
up  to  the  table. 

'Mind  and  say  tummaters,  miss,  next  time,' 
he  said  cheerfully,  but  in  a  low  voice. 

'  I  don't  call  this  a  nice  dinner,'  went  on  Eosa 
grumblingly,  as  she  began  to  help  the  hash; 
'  mother  promised  me  a  nice  party  -  looking 
dinner,  and  she  has  not  kept  her  word.  Where 
are  those  ducks  that  went  down  from  late  dinner 
last  night?'  she  suddenly  asked  of  Noble. 

'  Only  one  went  down,  miss ;  it  was  not 
touched,  but  the  other  was  finished.' 

'Well,  fetch  the  one  that  was  not  touched;  I 
like  cold  duck.  Will  you  have  this  hash,  Kitty, 
or  wait  for  the  duck  ? ' 

'  I  think,  miss,  cook  would  have  sent  up  the 
duck  if  mistress  had  intended  you  to  have  it,' 
said  Noble,  respectfully. 

'  Never  mind  the  duck,  Eosa,'  said  Kitty ;  '  I 
would  rather  have  some  of  the  hash  with  the 
tomato  sauce.' 

'  But  I  wouldn't,  and  you  can  have  the  sauce 
with  the  duck,  of  course.  Get  the  duck,  Noble.' 
Noble  left  the  room. 

'  How  much  of  the  sauce  shall  you  take, 
Kitty?'  inquired  Lily,  looking  into  the  sauce- 
boat  as  she  spoke. 

'Oh,  as  much  as  is  proper,'  said  Kitty, laugh- 
ing ;  '  but  I'll  leave  plenty  for  you,  dear.' 

4  Greedy  little  tiling !  you  don't  deserve  to 
have  any!'  said  Eosa.  '  Here,  take  this  hash,  and 
begin  your  dinner.' 

'  No,  I'll  have  duck,  I  won't  have  hash,'  said 
Lily,  roused  out  of  her  usual  quiet  good  temper 
by  Eosa's  cross  tones  and  harsh  reproofs. 
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'  Then  I'll  ring  for  Prudence,  and  see  if  she 
can  make  you  do  as  you  are  told.' 

'  Oh,  don't  be  cross  to  her,  Eosa  !  why  should 
she  not  fancy  duck  as  much  as  you  do  ?  Now, 
I  don't  care  for  the  duck,  and  you  will  make 
me  have  it.' 

'  Oh,  dear  me !  then  take  your  beloved  hash, 
do  ! '  cried  Rosa,  rudely  pushing  the  plate  before 
her  friend. 

'  Now  give  yourself  some  martyrs ! '  cried 
Lily,  bending  eagerly  forward  to  see  Kitty  help 
herself  carefully  with  the  silver  ladle.  At  this 
moment  Noble  returned. 

'  Cook  says  she  must  not  send  up  the  duck, 
Miss  Rosa,  because  mistress  gave  particular 
orders  it  was  to  be  set  aside.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense!  When  she  knows  I  ordered 
it  to  be  brought  up,  she  won't  be  angry  about 
it.    Bring  it  up ;  tell  cook  I  want  it  directly.' 

'  Mistress  would  not  be  angry  with  you,  miss, 
but  she  might  with  cook  for  disobeying  her 
orders.' 

'  Never  mind  it,  Rosa,'  said  Kitty :  '  the  hash 
is  delicious :  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
losing  by  letting  it  get  cold.' 

'  I'm  so  hungry ! '  said  Lily. 

'Will  you  please  help  Miss  Lily,  miss?'  said 
Noble,  holding  a  plate  at  Rosa's  left  hand. 

'  Miss  Lily  wants  some  duck,'  said  Rosa 
shortly,  suddenly  seeming  careful  of  her  sister's 
likings. 

'  I  want  some  duck,'  said  Lily. 

'  You  can't  have  duck,  Miss  Lily.  Please 
help  her,  Miss  Rosa,  before  the  hash  gets 
colder.' 

'I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort!'  said  Rosa, 
thinking  her  words  and-  attitude,  as  she  leant 
back  and  folded  her  arms  very  dignified. 

Noble  said  no  more,  but  quietly  removed 
the  dish  of  hash  to  the  sideboard,  put  some  of  it 
in  a  plate  for  Lily,  and,  before  she  could  object, 
handed  her  the  tomato  sauce,  allowing  her  to 
help  herself.  This  restored  her  good  humour, 
and  she  forgot  all  about  the  duck. 

But  Rosa  refused  to  eat  anything. 

'  I'm  sure  you  would  like  the  hash,  miss,  or 
the  beef,'  said  Noble ;  '  and  cook  wished  me  to 
tell  you  that  there  is  more  than  half  a  plum-tart 
to  follow  the  meat.' 

But  Rosa  would  not  eat  any  meat,  neither 
would  she  touch  the  tart  while  Noble  was  in  the 


room ;  but  when  he  went  downstairs  to  his  own 
dinner  she  put  a  piece  of  the  pastry  on  Kitty's 
plate,  and  began  eating  it  with  Kitty's  fork, 
which  had  not  been  touched. 

'  Well ! '  exclaimed  Kitty,  '  do  you  mean  to 
say  you  wanted  it  after  all  ?  WThy  did  you 
not  have  it  before  ? ' 

'  Do  you  think  I  was  going  to  be  so  poor- 
spirited  as  to  eat  it  before  Noble  ?  He  knew  I 
was  offended,  and  I  meant  that  he  should  see 
I  did  not  care  for  nice  things  for  their  own 
sahes  !' 

'  For  their  oxen  sahes  /'  echoed  Kitty,  amused 
and  wondering  at  the  same  time.  '  Why,  for 
whose  sake  excepting  their  own  do  we  care  for 
nice  things  ?    I  don't  understand.' 

'  No,  very  likely  not  —  it  doesn't  matter,' 
said  Rosa,  loftily. 

'  But,  Rosa,'  persisted  Kitty,  '  how  do  you 
mean  that  you  don't  care  for  nice  things  for 
their  own  salces  ? ' 

'  This  is  my  meaning.  I  ordered  the  duck 
to  be  brought  to  table  because  I  chose  to  have 
it  up,  not  that  I  cared  very  much  to  eat 
any  of  it,  but  just  because  /  chose  to  order 
it.  Noble  did  not  bring  it,  and  that  offended 
me,  and  /  chose  to  show  him  that  I  did  not  care 
to  eat  nice  things  just  because  they  were  nice.' 
(To  be  continued.) 


Ol  THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

A HAPPY  home  suddenly  became  sad,  the 
light  grew  dark,  for  the  joy  of  the  whole 
house — baby — was  dead. 

In  the  evening  the  children  gathered  round 
their  tearful  mother;  they  were  all  sorrowful,  and 
wondering,  as  little  ones  are  when  such  grief 
comes. 

'  Mother,'  said  one,  '  you  took  care  of  baby 
when  she  was  here,  and  you  carried  her  in  your 
arms  all  the  time  she  was  ill ;  but  who  took  her 
on  the  other  side?' 

'  On  the  other  side  of  what,  dear  child?' 

'  On  the  other  side  of  death.  Who  took  baby 
on  the  other  side?  she  was  so  little,  she  could  not 
go  alone.' 

Then  answered  the  mother,  '  Jesu3  met  her 
there — He  who  took  little  children  in  His  arms, 
and  blessed  them ; '  and  she  told  them  the  story 
of  Jesus,  and  His  love  for  the  little  ones. 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.— V. 

'  ADOPTION.' 

OSEE  that  wild  and  ragged  heaven, 
And  mark  how  by  the  furious  bla 
Out  on  the  dark  and  naked  waste, 
The  helpless  ships  are  driven ! 
The  birds  have  nests,  its  hole  the  fox, 
But  some  dear  children  homeless  are  ; 
Death  has  removed  their  friends  afar, 
And  left  them  but  the  winds  and  rocks. 
Yet,  sometimes  Pity  lines  a  nest, 
And  takes  them  in  for  Jesus'  sake ; 
And  she  shall  have,  when  men  awake, 
The  crown,  and  palm,  and  snowy  vest. 
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Our  sides  are  "black  because  of  sin, 

The  lightning  glares,  loud  sounds  the  sea, 
And  sad  and  dark  our  end  will  he 
Unless  our  Father  take  us  in. 

He  will — His  love  is  wide  as  Heaven  ; 
Knock  at  His  gate — a  knock  is  prayer — 
It  shall  he  opened — enter  there — 
Ransomed,  and  happy,  and  forgiven ! 

  '    C.  O.E. 

^  SAMARIA. 

<>-?>£iSfcL  .Sf^  REAT  and  stirring  are  the 
events    narrated    in  the 
Bible  which  circle  round 
Samaria.     It  was  in  Samaria, 
between  the  two  great  mounts, 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  that  Joshua 
was  commanded  to  read  all  the 
words  of  the  Law  in  the  ears 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  stood 
listening   in   thousands  on  the 
two  mountain-sides.    On  Mount 
Gerizim    was    the  Samaritan 
\M  Temple,  to  which  our  Blessed 
Lord  referred  when  He  talked 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  at 
Jacob's  Well,  which  is  not  far 
from  Shechem,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ebal.   It  was  to  Samaria 
the  Syrian  leper,  Naaman,  came 
to  be  healed. 
The  city  of  Samaria  itself  was  built  on  a 
high  hill,  and,  judging  from  the  ruins  of  its 
columns,  it  must  hale  been  a  beautiful  place. 
Even  now  the  view  from  its  terraces  is  lovely, 
stretching  away  over^rich  plains  and  slopes  to 
the  blue  Mediterranean  Sea. 


BOIALD  AND  MAX. 

(Continued  from  page  27.) 
CHAPTER  III. 

T\  /|~RS.  LENNARD  interfered  but  little  with 
JJVJL  her  children.  She  was  very  fond  of 
them  all,  and  they  did  not  give  her  much  trouble. 
She  was  not  an  active  woman  by  any  means,  and 
•out  of  pure  laziness  she  very  often  left  them  alone. 
In  the  morning  she  and  Maud  taught  Ada  and 
Emily,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  went  to  the 
croquet  field,  or  else  paid  visits  to  their  English 


acquaintances.  In  the  evening  they  either  sat 
at  home  or  walked  out,  if  it  was  fine. 

Mrs.  Lennard  could  not  but  see  that  there 
was  a  great  change  in  two  of  her  children,  Max 
and  Emily.  When  Maud  had  told  her  that 
Max  had,  as  she  expressed  it,  '  turned  a  saint,' 
and  that  she  really  feared  Emily  was  becoming 
one  too,  Mrs.  Lennard  had  smiled,  and  thought 
it  a  childish  freak  on  their  parts,  and  certainly 
very  unimportant.  As  long  as  they  did  not 
bother  her,  however,  she  did  not  care. 

But  soon  she  came  to  see  that  there  was 
something  deeper  than  a  mere  childish  freak  in 
the  something  that  acted  upon  their  lives. 
Emily,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  selfish 
children,  always  caring  first  about  herself  and 
her  own  pleasures,  now  seemed  as  if  self  came 
last,  and  thought  for  others  first.  There  was 
an  easy  chair  over  which  she  and  Charlie 
quarrelled  regularly,  both  wanting  possession  of 
it ;  and  now  Emily  quietly  left  it  to  him,  and 
made  no  fuss  about  it.  That  was  only  a  trifle, 
but  to  Emily,  who  naturally  loved  ease,  it  was 
an  act  of  self-denial.  Charlie  found  his  gloves 
mended,  and  Mr.  Lennard  never  had  now  to 
be  hunting  high  and  low  for  his  cane  or  his 
spectacles,  for  a  little  fairy  always  seemed  to 
have  found  them,  and  put  them  where  he  could 
see  them  easily.  And  that  little  fairy  did  a 
great  deal  in  the  house  in  various  ways,  all 
tending  more  or  less  to  check  the  selfishness 
of  her  nature. 

And  Max ;  what  change  did  his  mother  see 
in  him  ?  She  saw  a  naturally  timid  boy  made 
strong  time  after  time  to  confess  Him  Whom 
now  he  served.  That  secret  strength  was  given 
him  in  answer  to  earnest  prayer ;  and  He  Who 
giveth  power  to  the  faint  helped  Max  in  a  way 
that  he  himself  only  knew. 

'  I  say,  father,'  remarked  Ronald  one  Sunday 
morning  at  breakfast,  '  I  want  to  go  to  the 
races  to-day;  can  I  ?' 

'  Yes,  if  you  like,'  answered  Mr.  Lennard. 

'Are  you  going,  father?'  asked  Maud. 

4  No ;  I  am  going  to  write  some  letters ;  and 
besides,  it  is  too  hot.' 

'  I  thought  the  races  were  on  two  days, 
yesterday  and  to-day,  or  to-day  and  to-morrow,' 
remarked  Mrs.  Lennard,  something,  she  knew 
not  what,  prompting  her  to  add,  '  Why  go  of  a< 
Sunday  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  now,  mother,  don't  fuss ! '  said  Ronald ; 
and  as  '  fussing "  was  about  the  last  thing  Mrs. 
Lennard  was  ever  guilty  of,  she  laughed. 

'  I  am  not  going  to,  Ronald.  I  only  ask  why 
go  on  Sunday  when  you  can  go  another  day?' 
said  Mrs.  Lennard. 

'  Because  it's  much  the  best  day,'  said  Ronald. 
'  Charlie,  you  are  going,  are  you  not  ?' 

Charlie  shook  his  head.  '  Too  much  trouble. 
I  saw  them  last  year,  and  I  didn't  think  them 
worth  the  fatigue  of  going.' 

'  Oh,  well,  I  am  not  tired  of  fun  yet,'  said 
Ronald.  '  You  will  come,  Max  ?  it  will  be  great 
fun  seeing  those  Frenchmen  ride.' 

'  No ;  I  am  not  going,'  said  Max.  '  You 
know  that,  Ronald,'  he  added. 

'  I  do  believe  because  it's  Sunday !  Well,  if 
you  are  not  a  muff!'  said  Ronald,  angrily. 
'And  so  I  am  to  march  off  all  that  way  by 
myself ! ' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  refuse  you,'  said  Max, 
whose  crimson  cheeks  showed  that  the  present 
discussion  was  not  very  agreeable  to  him,  es- 
pecially as  Mr.  Lennard  had  laid  down  his 
newspaper  and  was  staring  hard  at  his  son. 
'  I  can't  go,'  added  Max. 

'  You  mean  you  won't!'  retorted  Ronald. 

'  Yes ;  I  won't  go,'  said  Max,  decidedly. 

'  Would  you  have  gone  of  a  week-day,  my 
"boy  ?  or  is  it  that  it's  being  Sunday  sticks  in 
your  throat?'  asked  Mr.  Lennard. 

'  Rubbish,  Sunday ! '  exclaimed  Charlie.  '  No 
one  minds  Sunday  abroad !  it's  all  stuff  talking 
about  it!  Every  one  goes  on  Sunday  to  the 
races  and  everything  else.' 

Maud  looked  at  Max  as  she  saw  his  changing 
colour  and  the  real  pain  he  was  suffering ;  for 
there  came  a  pathetic  kind  of  hunted  look  in 
his  eyes  that  made  her  really  feel  sorry  for 
him. 

'  I  should  not  go  whether  on  a  Sunday  or 
week-day,'  said  Max,  quietly. 

'  I  suppose  you  think  races  wrong,'  asked 
Ronald;  'eh?' 

'-  There's  a  great  deal  of  harm  connected  with 
them — betting,  and  all  that,'  remarked  Mr. 
Lennard,  thereby  saving  Max  from  the  necessity 
of  answering.  '  My  father  never  approved  of 
them.' 

No  more  was  said,  and  Roland  could  not  find 
any  more  arguments  to  use.    He  was  surprised 


to  hear  that  his  grandfather,  an  old  general, 
who  was  a  good  man,  and  who  was  fearless 
and  brave,  should  disapprove  of  races.  That 
weighed  a  good  deal  with  Ronald.  He  dressed 
to  go,  and  then  calling  to  Max,  he  asked  him 
again  if  he  would  not  change  his  mind. 

'  No,  I  am  not  going,'  answered  Max. 

'  We  can  be  back  in  time  for  the  five  o'clock 
service  if  you  like,'  said  Ronald. 

But  Max  was  firm,  and  Ronald  went  on  his 
way  in  the  warm  summer  sunshine  alone.  Meet- 
ing some  friends  on  the  way,  he  joined  them, 
and  in  time  they  reached  the  race-course. 

In  the  afternoon,  as  he  was  walking  quietly 
about,  Ronald  felt  some  one  touch  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  familiar  voice  exclaim, — 

'Well,  Lennard!  I  thought  you  would  be 
here,  and  I  have  been  looking  for  you  all  the 
morning.' 

Ronald  turned,  and  was  by  no  means  pleased 
to  see  Baker,  the  boy  from  school  to  whom  he 
owed  the  eight  shillings,  which  he  had  not  got 
to  pay  him. 

'  Baker !  he  exclaimed.  '  Why,  where  on 
earth  have  you  sprung  from?' 

'  Ah,  my  dear  boy,  you  did  not  expect  to  see 
me,  that  is  evident.' 

'Of  course  not!  You  never  said  you  were 
coming  here,'  answered  Roland,  testily. 

'  No ;  but  my  mother  was  ordered  change  of 
air,  and  Uncle  Tom,  who  has  been  doctoring 
her,  offered  to  take  us  both  over  to  France  for  a 
month's  change.  Of  course  I  was  glad  when 
they  hit  upon  Avranches,  as  I  thought  I  should 
have  a  better  chance  of  seeing  my  money  again, 
without  ' 

'Yes,  yes,  I  understand,'  said  Ronald.  'Where 
are  you  putting  up  ? ' 

'At  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  in  the  Constitution.' 

Ronald  said  nothing,  and  Baker  continued, — ■ 

'  Now,  Ronald,  you  must  hear  me.  I  want 
that  money.  It's  only  eight  shillings  it  is  true, 
but  I  must  have  it;  and  I  declare,  unless  you 
pay  it  me  before  this  day  week  I  will  see  your 
father  about  it.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRITE  POVERTY. 

The  poor  man  is  not  he  who  has  little,  but  he 
who  is  always  desiring  more. 
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"  Well,  Lennard !  I  thought  you  would  be  here."' 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 

SEE,'  said  Kitty,  looking  grave ; 
'  yon  only  wanted  to  make 
Noble  obey  yon.  If  the  cold 
beef  bad  not  come  np  should 
yon  have  wanted  it  ?' 

'  If  I  had  ordered  it  to  be 
brought  up  and  it  had  not 
been  brought,  I  should  have 
been  just  as  offended  as  I  was 
about  the  duck.  You  see,' 
added  Kosa,  grandly,  '  I  am  very  proud.' 

'  Oh !  that's  pride  is  it  ? '  remarked  Kitty, 
very  amused.  '  But  why  are  you  cross  with 
Noble  ?  Cook  wouldn't  let  you  have  the  duck, 
not  Noble.' 

'  Oh,  don't  for  a  moment  suppose  I'm  cross. 
I'm  not  a  bit  cross,  only  offended.' 

'  No  doubt  Noble  told  cook  you  were  put  out, 
and  had  eaten  nothing,'  Raid  Kitty,  still  keeping 
up  an  appearance  of  gravity. 

'  Of  course ! '  said  Rosa.  '  He  saw  I  was 
seriously  offended,  and  cook  will  be  anxious 
about  what  mamma  will  say  to  her  to- 
morrow.' 

Later  in  the  day  Rosa  and  Kitty  went  into 
the  little  library,  which  opened  out  of  the 
dining-room,  to  look  at  a  book  of  engravings, 
of  which  they  were  very  fond,  and  which  they 
were  allowed  to  look  at  if  they  did  not  take  it 
from  the  room.  Noble  was  in  the  dining-room 
setting  out  the  table  for  late  dinner,  and  Lily 
was  watching  the  process  with  great  interest, 
as  she  always  did  when  she  had  the  opportunity, 
for  it  was  an  endless  pleasure  to  her  to  see  the 
spoons,  and  knives  and  forks,  the  salt-cellars,  and 
the  little  flower-vases,  placed  in  their  proper 
places. 

'  There  is  Lily  talking  to  Noble,'  said  Kitty. 
'What  a  dear,  funny. little  thing  she  is  !' 

'  Is  any  one  coming  to  dinner,  then,  besides 
papa  and  mamma?'  Lily  was  saying. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Lily,  two  gentlemen.' 

'  What  is  there  for  dinner  ? ' 

('  Little  naughty,  inquisitive  thing !'  said  Rosa, 
forgetting  that  Lily  was  only  five  years  old.) 

'  Soup  as  usual,  miss,  fish,  something  at  top 
and  bottom  of  table,  and  one  or  two  entries.' 

'Will  the  entries  be  in  the  silver  dishes?' 


asked  Lily,  trying  hard  to  give  the  word 
'  entries '  its  proper  French  sound. 

'  To  be  sure,  Miss  Lily.' 

'  The  cold  duck  won't  come  up  then  ?' 

'  Oh  no,  miss !  I  told  you  cook  said  it  was 
to  be  set  aside  for  breakfast.' 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  little  time,  Noble 
being  engaged  in  placing  the  decanters ;  but 
very  soon  Lily  broke  the  silence. 

'  Did  you  eat  any  dinner  to-day,  Noble  ?' 

'  Yes,  miss,  thank  you,'  he  answered,  speaking 
from  the  sideboard,  upon  which  he  had  placed 
the  decanters. 

'  Did  cook  ?' 

'  I  believe  so,  miss,  though  I  can't  say  as  I 
noticed  particularly.' 

'  What's  going  into  the  pretty  jug  ? '  asked  Lily. 

'  Claret,  Miss  Lily ;  and  I'm  pouring  what  is 
already  in  it  into  this  bottle  here,  because  we 
must  have  it  fresh  for  visitors,  you  know.' 

Lily  watched  the  process  with  much  interest, 
but  soon  her  thoughts  travelled  back  to  the  idea 
that  had  filled  her  mind  since  her  own  dinner-time. 

'  When  nurse  is  offended  with  me  I  never 
can  eat  nothing — not  one  teeny-tiny  mouthful,' 
she  said. 

'  That's  when  you  think  you  have  done 
wrong,  Miss  Lily,  I  expect;  but  I  don't  know 
that  any  one  is  offended  with  me  just  now,  and 
I'm  too  old  to  cry  about  it,  if  it  was  so.' 

'  I'm  afraid  Miss  Rosa  is  offended  with  you, 
Noble,  and  so  she  is  with  cook.  Did  you  tell 
cook  Rosa  could  not  eat  any  dinner  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Miss  Lily,  I  told  her.' 

'  And  was  she  very  sorry  ?' 

'  Well,  you  see,  Miss  '  he  smiled,  and  did 

not  finish  his  sentence. 

'  You're  laughing,  Noble  ! '  cried  Lily.  '  Did 
cook  say  anything  funny  to  make  you  laugh  ?' 

'  Nothing  very  special,  Miss  Lily.  You  see 
cook  had  sent  up  plenty  of  good  things,  and  it 
was  not  her  fault  if  Miss  Rosa  would  not  eat. 
I  told  her  Miss  Rosa  had  even  refused  the  tart, 
and  she  said,  "  Well,  I've  done  my  best  to 
please  her,  I'm  sure  ! "  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  it  was  lovely  ! '  cried  Lily  eagerly, 
wishing  to  please  cook.  '  Rosa  was  saying  at 
tea  how  nice  it  was ! ' 

'  Ho,  ho  ! '  thought  Noble,  '  then  cook  was 
right !  She  said  she  was  sure  Miss  Rosa  would 
like  some  when  I  was  not  there  to  see ! ' 
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'  Wretched  little  chatterbox ! '  said  Rosa, 
whose  cheeks  were  burning ;  '  let  us  go  in  and 
stop  her.' 

'  No,  don't  do  that ;  it  would  be  foolish  to 
let  Noble  know  that  you  had  heard  the  con- 
versation,' said  Kitty. 

'  Will  mother  scold  you  and  cook  to-morrow 
when  she  knows  about  it  ? '  asked  Lily. 

'  I  don't  think  it  at  all  likely,  miss,  for  we 
were  only  obeying  orders.  I  don't  think  mis- 
tress will  say  a  word  to  us  about  it.' 

'  Don't  you  really  ?  Oh  !  then  please,  Noble, 
if  she  does  not  say  anything  to  you  about  it, 
don't  tell  that  Rosa  fussed  about  the  duck  and 
would  not  eat  anything.  Rosa  is  so  proud,  she 
would  not  like  you  to  complain  of  her — it  is 
only  because  she  is  so  proud  that  she  does  not 
like  to  be  disappointed  about  things.  She  is  not 
a  bit  cross  with  you,  Noble ;  it  is  only  that  she 
is  so  proud — she  said  so  herself.' 

'  Oh !  that's  how  it  is,  Miss  Lily !  Miss 
Rosa  is  very  proud — that's  how  it  is!'  said 
Noble,  amused  ;  for  what  Rosa  called  '  pride  ' 
he  and  cook  called  '  sulkiness.'  '  Well,  there 
is  one  thing  makes  me  proud,'  he  continued,  to 
change  the  conversation,  '  and  that  is  the 
presence  of  a  little  lady  like  Miss  Lily  while 
I'm  laying  the  table  !  And  how  do  you  think 
it  all  looks,  miss  ?' 

Kitty  Addison  was  glad  when  the  conver- 
sation between  little  Lily  and  Noble  took  this 
turn,  for  she  was  very  sorry  for  Rosa,  who 
looked  both  ashamed  and  indignant  when  she 
heard  her  foolish  words  repeated  so  innocently 
by  her  sister;  and  she  knew  by  the  tone  of 
Noble's  voice  that  he  was  laughing  to  himself 
at  the  absurdity  of  her  pretending  not  to  eat, 
and  talking  about  her  pride.  But  she  was  more 
angry  with  poor  Lily  than  ashamed  of  herself, 
so  that  Uo  good  was  done  to  her  by  overhearing 
this  conversation. 

•  Now  it  was  what  Rosa  called  her  '  pride ' 
that  prevented  her  making  any  inquiries  about 
Mac,  or,  indeed,  mentioning  his  name  on  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day  upon  which 
she  turned  him  out  of  the  play-room.  Her 
pride  had  been  hurt  when  Mac  dared  to 
resent  being  pulled  from  under  the  sofa  by  his 
hair.  He  was  her  dog ;  he  had  no  business  to 
be  tired  of  doing  his  tricks,  and  to  go  sulking 
away  under  the  sofa,  and  then  to  growl  when 


she — his  mistress — pulled  him  by  the  hair 
And  her  pride  was  still  more  hurt  when  her 
father  told  her  it  was  cruel  to  hurt  the  dog, 
and  then  threatened  to  give  him  away.  Give 
away  her  dog !  The  idea  of  such  a  thing  ! 
What  was  the  use  of  having  a  dog  of  your 
own  if  your  father  was  to  threaten  to  give  it 
away  when  it  growled  just  because  it  was  in 
a  horrid,  perverse  temper  ? 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.— VI. 

'  KNOWLEDGE  AND  GRACE.' 

O JESUS,  teach  us  truly 
-  What  we  must  do  and  say ; 
We  will  not  be  unruly, 

If  Thou  wilt  show  the  way. 

Set  forth,  in  all  its  beauty, 
The  life  Thine  angels  live ; 

Lord,  we  will  do  our  duty, 
If  Thou  the  power  wilt  give. 

Show  sin's  dark  pathway,  leading 

Into  the  devil's  snare  ; 
Show  his  sad  victims  bleeding, 

And  dying  in  despair ! 

Set,  Lord,  before  us,  clearly, 
All  that  Thy  wisdom  wills, 

Then  we  will  love  it  dearly, 
And  love  Thy  law  fulfills. 

O  loving  Lord,  persuade  us, 
Thy  way  must  needs  be  best ; 

The  blessed  hand  that  made  us 

Alone  can  give  us  rest !      0.  0.  E. 


A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  WORDS. 

A MOTHER  with  her  three  children  was 
clinging  to  the  wreck  of  the  steamship 
Bohemia,  when  she  became  exhausted  and  cried 
to  them  that  she  must  let  go  and  be  drowned. 

Her  little  girl  said,  '  Hold  on  a  little  longer, 
mother ;  don't  let  go  yet.  Jesus  walked  on  the 
water  and  saved  Peter,  and  perhaps  He  will  save 
us.'  The  words  so  encouraged  the  poor  mother 
that  she  held  on  a  few  moments  more,  when  a 
boat  reached  them,  and  they  were  all  carried 
safe  to  shore. 
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THE  END  OP  A  WET  DAY. 

IT  was  a  pouring  wet  day,  which  was  very- 
tiresome;  at  least,  so  the  three  Turners 
thought,  as  they  had  their 
little  friend,  Rosie  Willis, 
to  spend  the  afternoon  with 
them.  They  had  intended 
to  have  had  some  romps  in 
the  garden,  to  play  hide- 
and-seek  in  the  shrubbery, 
and  perhaps  to  see  the  cows 
milked  and  get  a  draught 
of  sweet  new  milk.  But  the 
rain  had  spoilt  it  all ;  going 
out  could  not  be  thought  of, 
and  what  were  they  to  do  ? 

Whilst  they  were  all 
grumbling,  and  feeling  any- 
thing but  happy,  Mrs.  Turner 
came  into  the  nursery. 

1  Well,  children,'  she  said, 
'  I  am  sorry  it  is  so  wet,  but 


room,  in 
things.' 

'Oh,  thank 


which 


you 


will  find 


many 


thank 


it  cannot  be  helped 
perhaps,  like  to 


I 

up, 


thought  you  would, 
so  I  have  told  the 


servants  to  bring  down  the  ottoman  from  my 


brightening  up  directly  : 
'  that  will  be  delightful !' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ottoman 
was  brought  in,  and  the  children 
began  to  turn  out  the  contents. 
They  dressed  Little  Rosie  first,  being 
the  visitor,  and  she  was  soon  ar- 
rayed in  a  loose  white  jacket  with 
smart  pink  bows,  and  skirt  that 
reached  to  the 
ground  ;  she  went 
trotting   about  in 
great  glee,  thinking 
herself  very  grand. 

Arthur  and 
Harry  looked  on 
very  much  amused. 

Mabel  fished  a 
shawl  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  box, 
which  she  fastened 
round  her ;  it  trailed 
on  the  ground,  and 
Rosie  declared  she  looked  quite  grown-up. 

So  the  afternoon  passed  quickly  away,  and 
they  were  much  surprised  when  the  tea-bell  rang. 
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Putting  their  things  hastily  away,  they  hurried 
down  to  tea,  and  found  Mrs.  Turner  all  ready 
waiting  for  them. 

'  Well,'  she  said,  '  have  you  had  a  pleasant 
game  ? ' 

'Oh,  yes!'  they  answered;  'we  have  enjoyed 
ourselves  so  much  ! ' 

'  Be  quick  over  your  tea,'  said  Mrs.  Turner. 


'  You  see  the  rain  has  cleared  off,  and  you  will 
he  ahle  to  have  your  romps  after  all :  but  you 
must  not  go  on  the  grass.' 

A  very  pleasant  romp  they  had,  and  when 
their  mother  came  to  kiss  them  that  night  when 
they  were  in  bed,  they  told  her  that,  in  spite  of 
the  rain,  they  had  had  a  very  happy  day. 

J.  A.  C. 


HAPPY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS.— No.  II. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT  THE  CROSS? 
An  easy  Exercise  for  little  learners  to  ivrite  or  say  from  memory. 


RONALD  AND  MAX. 

(Continued  from  page  39.) 

BAKER  was  spiteful;  he  knew  Mr.  Len- 
nard's  views  on  the  subject  of  borrowing, 
and  that  the  threat  would  tell. 

'  I'll  try,'  muttered  Ronald.  '  Fool  I  was  to 
borrow  from  you  ! ' 

■  Yes,  you  were,'  candidly  admitted  Baker. 
'This  day  week  remember.  Now  I  must  be 
off.' 

'  Is  your  uncle  with  you  ?' 


'  No ;  he's  one  of  your  good  sort,'  answered 
Baker.  '  He's  singing  psalms  with  the  mother, 
or  reading  her  a  little  sermon.  They  didn't 
want  me  to  come,  but  I  took  French  leave. 
I  met  an  Irish  fellow  on  board  the  Alice 
from  Southampton,  and  he  has  turned  up  here, 
and  we've  been  together  to-day;'  and  nodding 
to  Ronald,  Baker  disappeared,  and  finding  his 
friend,  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  course  with 
him. 

Ronald's  thoughts  were  not  agreeable  ones 
He  lacked  the  courage  to  go  and  tell  his  father, 
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He  was  sure  that  Mr.  Lennard  would  be  angry, 
and  lie  feared  the  punishment  that  might  ensue. 

Max  spent  a  very  happy  Sunday.  They  all 
went  to  church  in  the  morning,  and  he  and 
Emily  took  a  walk  in  the  beautiful  Bois  de 
Nafree  before  the  afternoon  service.  The  walk 
itself,  called  the  Tour  de  la  Nafree,  is  a  lovely 
one,  winding  about  half  way  round  a  thickly- 
wooded  hill,  between  the  trees  of  which  you  get 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  wide  open  country, 
and  the  outlying  heights  of  Mont  St.  Michel 
and  Tombelaine.  There  are  villages  and  cot- 
tages, sloping  green  fields  and  pretty  farms,  and 
away  in  the  distance  can  be  seen  the  church  of 
Val  St.  Pere. 

The  brother  and  sister  enjoyed  their  walk 
very  much.  Emily  talked  away,  and  Max 
listened,  feeling  all  the  time  the  sweet  peace  in 
his  heart  wdrich  comes  after  a  victory  won  '  for 
His  sake.'  It  would  have  been  much  easier  to 
go  to  the  races  with  Ronald ;  but  he  would 
have  been  acting  against  his  conscience  in  going 
to  what  he  thought  was  wrong,  whether  on  a 
Sunday  or  a  week-day. 

The  hymn — a  favourite  one  of  his — struck 
him  that  afternoon  as  he  heard  it  sung  in 
church.  It  is  that  one  which  tells  us  so  plainly 
how  to  fight,  and  what  the  strength  is  that  we 
are  given  to  fight  with  : — 

'  Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise, 
And  put  your  armour  on  ! 
Strong  in  the  strength  which  God  supplies 
Through  His  Eternal  Son.' 

That  hymn  sounded  as  a  roll-call  to  duty  to 
Max,  who  was  trying  so  earnestly  to  be  brave 
and  true  to  his  King. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

'  I'm  off  to  Mont  St.  Michel  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,' said  Mr.  Lennard  at  lunch  the  next  day. 

'  Are  you  ?    What  for  ? '  asked  his  wife. 

'  To  sketch.    I  want  to  do  the  general  view.' 

'You  can't  come  back  the  same  day.  then?' 
said  Maud. 

'  No  ;  I  intend  putting  up  at  the  inn.  It's  a 
miserable  place,  but  it  will  do  very  well  for  a 
few  days.  Ronald,  I  can  take  you  if  you  like. 
Charlie  is  going  to  Granville,  and  as  Max  does 
not  sketch  he  would  not  enjoy  it  as  much  as  you 
would.' 

Ronald  was  delighted,  and  his  father  cer- 


tainly never  thought  that  a  few  quiet  days  at 
Mont  St.  Michel  could  afford  him  such  gratifi- 
cation. His  real  pleasure  was  not  only  at  the 
prospect  of  sketching,  but  that  he  would,  by 
being  there,  escape  Baker,  whom  he  had  met 
that  morning,  and  who  had  reminded  him  again 
of  the  money.  And  Baker,  not  relying  upon  his 
promise  to  pay  him  that  week,  had  said  in 
return  that,  unless  he  did  pay  him,  he  would 
apply  to  his  father.  Baker  would  keep  his  word, 
that  he  knew.  That  morning  he  asked 
father  to  advance  him  his  next  month's  money, 
and  had  been  refused.  Mr.  Lennard  said  he 
did  not  approve  of  advancing  money,  and  would 
not  break  his  rule  about  it. 

Tuesday  was  a  cloudy  clay,  and  it  looked  as 
if  it  would  rain  before  evening;  but  Mr.  Lennard, 
having  made  arrangements  for  going  to  Mont 
St.  Michel,  did  not  put  it  off,  and  he  started 
with  Ronald  at  about  ten  o'clock. 

'  Don't  you  wish  you  were  going,  Max  ? ' 
called  out  Ronald,  as  he  took  a  seat  next  to  his 
father  in  the  little  phaeton  which  was  to  take 
them  to  Mont  St.  Michel.  '  Don't  you  wish  you 
were  going,  Max  ? ' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  Mont  St.  Michel  very 
much,'  answered  Max ;  '  and  if  there  were  not 
those  horrid  quicksands  ' 

Mr.   Lennard   laughed.     '  Nonsense,  Max 
Quicksands !    Why,  there  is  no  danger.  These 
men  know  the  road  very  well.' 

'  It  would  be  much  jollier  if  you  came,'  re- 
marked Ronald,  arranging  the  bundle  of  wraps 
and  sketching  materials  under  the  seat. 

'  Stay,'  said  the  father:  'why  can't  Max  come? 
And  as  the  carriage  must  come  back  here,  he 
could  come  back  in  it.' 

1  Very  good  idea !  Will  you  come,  Max  ?  I 
am  sorry  we  never  thought  of  it  before.' 

Max  was  afraid  of  the  quicksands.  He  had 
heard  stories  from  many  Avranches  people  of 
the  accidents  that  happen  on  them  constantly, 
and  though  his  father  laughed  it  off  he  knew  that 
there  really  was  danger.  However,  he  wanted 
so  much  to  see  Mont  St.  Michel,  as  it  might  be 
the  only  opportunity  he  would  have  that  summer, 
he  said  he  would  go,  and  soon  they  were  off. 

They  had  a  very  pleasant  drive,  for  the  horse 
went  very  much  better  than  they  anticipated. 

'  I  am  sure  those  sands  do  not  look  dangerous,' 
remarked  Mr.  Lennard,  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
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the  broad  expanse  of  greve,  which  in  some  parts 
looked  pale  yellow,  and  in  others  was  covered 
with  a  light  green  herbage. 

•'  No,  that  they  don't,'  said  Ronald. 

'  How  grand  the  Mount  does  look  from  here!' 
exclaimed  Max. 

So  it  did.  Rising  from  the  sandy  greve  with 
its  curious  base  and  different  colourings  it  had 
a  singular  and  grand  appearance. 

They  went  all  over  the  wonderful  Mount,  and 
saw  the  lonely  cloisters  with  their  slender  columns, 
the  moulded  flower  leaves  and  trefoils  above 
them. 

Mr.  Lennard  was  very  interested,  and  seemed 
loth  to  quit  the  cloisters.  Whilst  he  was  ex- 
amining the  granite  pillars  and  the  Caen  stone- 
work, Max  and  Ronald  wandered  away  to  the 
other  side,  and  Ronald  took  the  opportunity  of 
telling  his  brother  again  about  Baker. 

Max  was  very  sorry,  the  more  so  as  he  could 
not  help  his  brother  in  any  way.  He  only  re- 
peated to  him  the  advice  which  so  roused  Ronald's 
wrath,  namely,  to  tell  his  father. 

They  continued  their  conversation  when  they 
were  near  the  Tour  des  Fous,  so  called  from  its 
great  height,  and  the  supposed  folly  of  any  who 
risk  their  necks  in  getting  there.  The  great 
height  they  were  at  already  made  Max  quite 
dizzy  as  he  looked  down,  and  saw  only  the 
flying  buttresses,  lighted  up  here  and  there  with 
yellow  lichens  and  stonecrop,  which  clung  to 
the  old  granite. 

Ronald  enjoyed  the  heights  very  much,  and 
wished  to  walk  along  the  narrow  balcony  that 
ran  round  the  part  where  they  were.  Mr. 
Lennard  said  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  do 
it,  and  the  man  who  was  showing  them  round 
said  that  Ronald  was  not  to  attempt  it. 

'There's  no  danger,'  said  Ronald. 

'  Well,  you  cannot  do  it,  as  you  are  desired  not 
to/  remarked  Mr.  Lennard.  '  You  are  a  brave 
boy,  Ronald,  though.  I  must  say  I  wish  you 
were  more  like  your  brother  in  that  respect,  Max.' 

Max  coloured  and  said  nothing,  and  Ronald 
looked  rather  uncomfortable. 

Then  in  the  evening,  as  the  weather  still  looked 
uncertain,  Mr.  Lennard  thought  Max  had  better 
go  home ;  so,  while  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
west  and  the  shadows  were  lengthening,  he 
drove  back  to  Avranches. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  A  MISTAKE! 

A YOUNG  man  once  picked  up  a  sovereign 
.  lying  in  the  road.  Ever  afterwards,  as 
he  walked  along,  he  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed 
on  the  ground,  in  the  hope  of  finding  another. 
And  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  did  pick  up, 
at  different  times,  a  good  amount  of  gold  and 
silver. 

All  these  days,  however,  he  saw  not  that 
heaven  was  bright  above  him  and  nature  was 
beautiful  around.  He  never  once  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  mud  and  filth  in  which  he  sought  the 
treasure,  and  when  he  died,  a  rich  old  man,  he 
only  knew  this  fair  earth  of  ours  as  a  dirty 
road  in  which  to  pick  up  money  as  you  walk 
along. 


PRAYER-TIME. 

EASTERN  nations  were  ever  careful  about 
the  saying  of  prayers.  Our  blessed  Lord 
warned  the  Pharisees  of  the  danger  of  saying 
their  prayers  in  public,  just  for  the  sake  of  being 
heard  by  men,  and  of  using  vain  repetitions 
without  meaning  what  they  said.  The  practice 
of  doing  this  has  been  common  for  ages  amongst 
the  Orientals,  and  still  exists. 

In  Persia,  every  man  who  wishes  to  be  thought 
religious,  carries  about  a  little  mat  of  straw  or 
reeds ;  and  wherever  he  may  be  when  prayer- 
time  comes,  he  spreads  his  little  carpet,  kneels 
down,  and  after  muttering  a  few  words  of 
prayer  rises  and  puts  the  carpet  aside  till  the 
hour  for  prayer  comes  again. 
*  Hindoo  and  Arab  alike,  no  matter  where  they 
are,  or  what  engaged  in,  the  instant  the  slow 
and  solemn  tones  of  the  muezzin  announce 
the  hour  of  prayer  they  fall  into  a  prostrate 
posture,  and  repeat  their  prayers.  Men  of 
business  in  the  streets,  sailors  on  the  deck, 
labourers  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  or  driving 
their  loaded  beasts  in  the  road,  all  with  one 
accord  fall  to  their  devotions  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  become  for  the  time  blind  and  deaf  to 
all  that  is  passing  around. 

Though  we,  as  Christians,  are  not  called  upon 
to  prostrate  ourselves  in  the  streets  or  public 
places,  we  may  well  remember  that  we  cannot 
lift  up  our  hearts  in  prayer  too  often,  and  even 
in  the  busiest  scenes  may  ask  God  in  thought  to 
take  care  of  us  and  bless  us.  H. 
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^        THE  ARAB  AND  HIS 

$)\  WMs^  coffee. 

<^^^fMK  ^  Eastern  Cafe  is  always  a 
^jvsNOlk  quaint  and  curious  place,  and 
^^XJj^m  generally  very  dirty  also.  The 
IjlyJ^i  ™  A  floor,  as  a  rule,  is  covered  with 
°^  common  native  matting,  but 
^e  Poores*  0I"  fnese  shops  do  not 
indulge  their  customers  even  with 
^  a\  this  :  they  are  simply  paved  with 
'  flat  stones,  which  in  wet  weather 

become  slippery  and  very  dirty. 

Entering  one  of  these  places,  the  visitor  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  salaam,  or  bow,  to  the  com- 
pany; then  he  kicks  off  his  shoes  and  takes  his 
seat  on  a  bench  called  a  '  divan.' 

If  he  smokes,  an  attendant  brings  him  a 
curious  sort  of  pipe,  with  a  curious  name — it 
is  known  as  a  narghilly,  or  a  hubble-bubble ; 
and  when  its  long  stem  is  fixed  in  the  smoker's 
mouth,  and  fairly  set  to  work,  it  makes  a 
bubble -bubbling  noise,  which  is  produced  by 
the  smoke  being  drawn  through  water  contained 
in  the  oval  glass  vessel,  from  which  the  pipe 
is  "sometimes  called  the  Persian  water-pipe. 
The  tobacco  is  very  strong,  and  requires  to  be 
washed  in  a  piece  of  linen  before  using;  and. 
being  damp  when  placed  in  the  bowl  it  is 
difficult  to  light,  and  would  not  burn  at  all 
in  an  ordinary  English  pipe. 

Then  the  coffee  and  milk  is  served  in  a  little 
brass  jug  placed  upon  a  tray  of  the  same  metal, 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  small  china  basins, 
set  in  brass  egg-cup-shaped  stands,  sometimes 
very  prettily  embossed ;  but  cafe  a  la  Turc,  as 
this  kind  is  called,  is  very  different  from  Euro- 
pean coffee,  being  almost  as  thick  as  starch. 

In  all  Eastern  towns  these  cafes  are  often  very 
crowded,  for  smoking  and  sipping  coffee  is  the 
Arab's  favourite  mode  of  spending  all  his  leisure 
hours. 


'TRY5  AND  'TRUST.' 

A GOOD  missionary  once  said,  that  two 
little  words  would  make  mountains  of 
difficulty  fall.    <  Try '  and  '  Trust.' 

'Aye,'  says  another,  with  a  play  upon  the 
words.  '  Men  usually  try  first  and  then  trust ; 
but  with  God  the  reverse  is  best:  first  trust  Him, 
and  then  try  Him  afterwards. 


RONALD  AND  MAX. 

(Continued  from  page  47.) 

MAX  enjoyed  the  drive  home,  as  he  talked 
to  the  coachman,  and  got  a  good  deal  of 
information  from  him  about  Mont  St.  Michel, 
and  the  fair  Normandy  country  through  which 
they  were  driving. 

When  they  reached  home  Max  ran  into  the 
drawing-room  to  see  if  his  mother  was  there: 
not  finding  her  he  went  upstairs ;  on  his  way 
he  met  old  Ursule,  who  looked  very  grave. 

'  Ah,  Monsieur  Max !  What  does  Monsieur 
Max  think  has  happened  ?  Ah,  that  sweet  young- 
lady  ! '  and  Ursule  began  to  cry. 

'What  is  the  matter,  Ursule?'  asked  Max, 
much  alarmed  by  Ursule's  words. 

'  The  young  lady,  Mademoiselle  Emily,  has 
met  with  a  sad  accident.  Her  foot  caught  in 
her  dress  as  she  was  coming  upstairs  and  she 
fell  down.' 

'  These  stairs  ? '  asked  Max. 
'  Yes,  these  very  stairs,'  said  Ursule,  pointing 
to  the  stone  stairs  where  they  were  now  standing. 
'  Is  she  hurt  ?  '  asked  Max. 
Old  Ursule  nodded,  and  without  waiting  for 
more  he  ran  up,  and  his  mother  came  out  of 
Emily's  room  and  told  him  all  about  it. 

■  It  was  only  an  hour  ago,'  said  Mrs.  Lennard ; 
e  about  eight;  and  the  poor  child  is  very  much 
hurt  indeed.' 

'  Have  you  sent  for  a  doctor  ? '  asked  Max. 
'  Fanchette  is  gone  for  Dr.  Vonais,  and  I 
wonder   she  has  not  returned  yet,'  answered 
Mrs.  Lennard. 

'  Mother  dear,  do  you  think  she  is  very  ill  ? ' 
asked  Max,  anxiously. 

'T  do  not  know,  dear.  She  is  greatly  bruised, 
and  her  head  is  hurt.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Lennard  went  back  to  Emily, 
and  Maud  sat  in  the  drawing-room  with  Max. 

'  If  only  father  was  at  home!'  said  Maud.  '  It 
is  so  much  better;  and  Charlie — though  Charlie 
is  never  of  much  use;  it  is  better  to  be  all 
together.  He  is  at  Granville,  and  won't  return 
until  to-morrow  by  the  twelve  o'clock  diligence.'' 
Fanchette  was  a  long  time  gone,  and  when 
she  returned  it  was  alone.  Dr.  Vonais  was 
gone  to  see  a  patient  in  the  country,,  and  as  it 
was  a  critical  case  he  was  not  expected  back  all 
night. 

It  was  now  late — past  nine  o'clock,  and  as 
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Dr.  Vonais  was  the  only  doctor  at  Avranches 
that  Mrs.  Lennard  wished  to  have — indeed  the 
only  one  she  could  have,  for  the  other  doctor  had 
been  at  Caen  for  the  last  few  days,  and  had  not 
yet  returned.  Mrs.  Lennard  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  . 

'  I  have  thought  of  something,'  said  Max, 
eagerly.  '  Baker,  a  school-fellow  of  ours,  is  staying 
at  the  Hotel  de  Londres  with  his  uncle,  and  I 
know  his  uncle  is  a  doctor.' 

'  Go  then — do,'  said  Mrs.  Lennard,  and  before 
she  could  add  more  Max  was  off.  He  ran  along 
the  smooth,  dusty  road,  until  he  came  to  the 
Boulevard  ;  he  went  down  that  ill -paved  street, 
and  at  last  he  reached  the  hotel. 

Ringing,  he  was  soon  answered,  and  he  asked 
to  see  Dr.  Charlton,  if  he  was  at  home. 

'  He  is  out/  answered  the  maid,  briefly. 

'  When  will  he  be  at  home  ?  '  asked  Max. 

The  maid  shrugged  her  shoulders ;  and  at  this 
moment  the  landlady  came  up,  and  in  her  grace- 
ful manner  asked  what  it  was  about.  Max  ex- 
plained that  he  wanted  to  see  Dr.  Charlton. 

'  Ah,'  replied  the  landlady,  '  I  think  he  left  to- 
day. An  English  gentleman  with  his  sister,  a 
widow  with  a  young  lad,  and  the  lady  was 
delicate — yes.'  And  appealing  to  her  husband, 
to  Max's  great  sorrow  he  heard  him  say  that 
they  had  left  that  day. 

'  I  thought  they  were  to  be  here  for  a  week 
at  least,'  said  Max. 

'  Yes,  so  they  were.  But  the  lady  was  so  ill, 
she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  street,  the 
carts  passing  and  the  cracking  of  the  whips,  and 
I  had  no  back-room  to  give  her. 

'  Where  are  they  gone  to  ?  '  asked  Max. 

Then  madame  appealed  to  her  husband  again. 
He  did  not  know ;  but  he  had  heard  Dr. 
Charlton  say  that  they  had  taken  a  cottage  at 
the  Nafrge.' 

'  I  don't  know  of  one  there,'  said  Max. 

'  Oh,  yes,  there  are  two  or  three,'  said  madame, 
and  she  explained  where  it  was. 

Then  Max  remembered  having  noticed  it  on 
Sunday  when  he  was  in  the  Nafrge  with  Emily, 
and  that  she  had  remarked  that  it  was  to  let. 
Thanking  the  landlady  he  asked  if  a  messenger 
could  be  sent  there.  He  knew  that  Ursule  could 
not  go.  No,  the  landlady  knew  of  no  one  who 
would  go.  It  was  very  late  ;  they  were  even 
then  closing  the  hotel,  and  she  was  very  sorry 


indeed.  Then  she  said  that  perhaps  Pierre  Venn, 
who  lived  on  the  Boulevard,  might  go;  and  Max 
made  off  in  that  direction  at  once.  He  knew 
Verin's  house,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  waking 
him  up,  for  he  had  gone  to  bed. 

But  Verin  refused  point  blank  to  go.  He 
said  that  he  was  tired,  he  had  been  out  all  day; 
'and  besides,'  he  added,  'it  is  a  lonely  road,  and  I 
should  not  care  to  go  it  by  night.' 

Max  left,  and  the  old  man  closed  his  door  and 
bolted  it,  and  Max  stood  thinking  what  was 
best  to  do. 

It  was  a  dark  night.  There  was  no  moon, 
and  very  few  stars  lit  up  the  dark,  almost  black 
sky,  against  which  some  wind-driven  clouds 
loomed  heavily  in  the  horizon  over  by  St.  Seiner. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

chapter  v. 

The  wind  had  risen,  and  the  night  was  a  very 
dark  one.  Nearly  every  one  on  the  Boulevard 
was  gone  to  bed,  and  few  lights  were  to  be  seen„ 

Max  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
and  stood  under  one  of  the  trees  thinking.  The 
position  he  was  in  was  a  trying  one.  Dr.  Vonais 
away,  and  Dr.  Charlton  so  far  off!  It  was  too 
late  to  find  any  one  to  go  for  the  latter,  yet  not 
a  moment  ought  to  be  lost.  What  was  to  be 
done?  To  go  himself  would  simplify  matters 
very  much,  and  Max  could  think  of  no  other  plan. 

Many  boys  as  they  read  this  will  wonder  at 
Max  hesitating  a  moment.  But  he  did  pause, 
for  he  was  very  much  frightened  at  the  idea  of 
going  that  lonely  walk  so  late.  Naturally  timid, 
as  the  boy  stood  there  in  the  chill  night  air, 
with  the  darkened  sky  above  him,  he  suffered 
the  pain  that  only  a  person  of  a  fearful  nature 
and  highly  strong  nerves  can  understand.  His 
heart  beat  high  and  his  imagination  was  hard  at 
work,  and  he  questioned  whether  he  could  do  it. 

Avranches  was  a  quiet  place,  and  there  were 
no  bad  people  there  generally.  Then  he  re- 
membered that  the  races  had  been  so  lately  that 
a  few  roughs  might  still  be  about,  and  he  was 
terribly  afraid. 

Then  he  thought  of  his  sister  Emily,  lying  so 
ill.  She  might  die  ivnless  a  doctor  came  at  once, 
and  he  felt  he  must  go  if  he  could.  Ah,  there 
was  the  question  '.—Could  he  ? 

No,  not  alone.  He  was  far  too  nervous  and 
timid  for  that;  but  he  remembered  that  with 
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There  came  one  day  unto  the  door 

A  woman,  who  seemed  both  ill  and  poor ; 

She  held  a  child  npon  her  arm, 

And  tried  in  vain  to  keep  her  warm. 

A  little  hoy  was  hy  her  side, 
And  soon  they  were  hy  Meg  espied; 
Into  the  house  she  quickly  ran, 
Her  head  quite  full  of  a  little  plan. 

Then  hack  she  came  with  careful  tread, 
Carrying  a  plate  of  homemade  hread : 
How  eagerly  they  all  did  eat ! 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  very  treat. 

Then,  how  they  thanked  the  little  maid 
For  the  kindly  thought  and  timely  aid ! 
Refreshed,  once  more  they  went  their  way, 
And  May  went  hack  to  her  merry  play. 

J.  A.  C. 


THE  CHILD'S  CONSCIENCE. 

A LITTLE  girl  had  committed  a  fault,  for 
which  she  was  punished.  Just  hefore  the 
family  met  for  evening  prayers  she  came  to 
her  mother  and  asked  if  she  might  stay  in  the 
room. 

'  Why  do  you  ask  ?  '  said  the  mother. 

'  As  I  told  a  story,'  replied  the  child,  ' 1  was 
afraid  I  should  not  he  allowed  to  hear  the  Bible 
read.' 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 

HEN  Rosa  went  upstairs 
after  her  father's  reproof,  she 
spent  her  ill-temper  (wounded 
pride  she  would  have  called 
it  if  she  had  given  her  feelings 
a  name)  on  poor  little  Mac 
hy  turning  him  out  of  the 
and  threatening  him  with  the 
When  she  left  the  room  herself 
to  go  to  tea  in  the  nursery  she  quite  intended 
to  speak  crossly  to  him  if  he  got  in  her  way, 
and  not  to  give  him  anything  from  her  own 
plate  if  he  hegged  ever  so  prettily.  But  of 
course  she  had  no  chance  of  snubbing  him 
thus,  for  he  was,  at  the  time  she  went  into  tea, 
fighting  in  the  area  with  the  black  torn  ;  and 
she  did  not  mention  him,  neither  did  nurse,  for 


Trivet  still  sat  hy  the  nursery  fire,  and  nurse 
did  not  wish  the  cat  turned  out,  much  as  she 
liked  the  little  dog. 

Mr.  Law  when  he  came  home,  just  hefore  five 
o'clock,  let  himself  in  with  his  latch-key,  so  that 
Noble  had  no  chance  of  remarking  that  the 
little  Skye  had  not  come  home  with  him  ;  and 
when  his  master  and  mistress  had  gone  out  to 
dinner  that  evening,  Noble,  having  permission, 
went  out  also.  Thus  there  was  no  one  in  the 
house  to  ask  where  the  dog  was,  and  no  one 
missed  him.  Cook  would  never  allow  him  to 
stay  in  the  kitchen,  so  she  did  not  think  of  him ; 
and  if  nurse  thought  of  him  at  all  she  supposed 
he  was  in  the  play -room  with  Rosa  and  Lily, 
for  Lily  was  allowed  to  stay  up  an  hour  later 
to  keep  Rosa  company,  because  her  mother  was 
not  at  home. 

Bed-time  came  near,  and  still  Mac  had  not 
appeared. 

'  Little  sulky  wretch  ! '  thought  Rosa.  ■  He 
is  hiding  away  under  some  sofa,  or  sulking  in 
the  dining-room  perhaps.  Well,  he'll  have  to 
come  to  his  senses  by  himself,  little  cross  thing  !' 

Rosa  never  thought  that  the  little  dog  might 
be  suffering  from  wounded  feeling.  What  she 
called  '  pride '  in  herself  she  called  sulkiness  in 
her  dog. 

Nevertheless,  she  so  far  remembered  her  duty 
to  the  dumb  brute,  who  was  dependent  on  her 
in  some  measure  for  his  comforts,  that  she  went 
to  the  place  on  the  play-room  landing,  where 
Mac's  dinner  was  put  in  a  plate  on  a  mat,  to  see 
if  his  food  had  been  eaten,  or,  at  all  events, 
placed  ready  for  him.  The  food  was  there,  but 
it  had  not  been  touched,  and  the  water  was  in 
its  pretty  white  dish,  so  Rosa  went  to  bed  satis- 
fied that  the  dog  would  not  starve,  but  very 
unforgiving  towards  him  in  her  heart.  Had 
she  known  that  while  she  was  lying  warm  and 
comfortable  in  her  little  bed  poor  Mac  was 
creeping  about  under  the  shrubs,  shivering  in 
some  corner  of  Hyde  Park,  she  would  have  cried 
bitterly. 

The  next  morning,  as  she  was  going  down- 
stairs to  breakfast,  she  looked  at  the  corner 
where  Mac's  dinner  and  water-dish  stood;  the 
plate  was  half  empty,  the  scraps  of  meat  having 
been  carefully  picked  out,  and  the  bread  left. 

'Ho,  ho!'  thought  Rosa,  'Master  Mac  was 
dainty  last  night  as  well  as  sulky!' 
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But  at  the  very  moment  that  Rosa  was 
passing  the  landing-place  Trivet  was  seated 
just  inside  the  half-open  door  of  the  play -room, 
licking  her  paws  and  washing  her  whiskers; 
and  if  Rosa  had  seen  her  thus  occupied  she 
might  have  suspected  who  it  was  that  had  eaten 
the  meat  and  left  the  bread. 

Rosa  thought  it  rather  strange  that  Mac  was 
not  seated  before  the  dining-room  fire  ;  but  she 
did  not  ask  for  him  because  her  father  was  there, 
and  he  might  say,  '  The  dog  ran  away  when  he 
heard  you  coming;  he  remembered  having  his 
hair  pulled  yesterday,'  or  something  of  that 
kind.  And  besides  this,  she  had  not  seen  her. 
father  since  he  gave  her  the  reproof  that  had 
hurt  her  pride  so  much  yesterday,  and  she  had 
not  quite  forgiven  him.  Mr.  Law,  however,  did 
not  notice  her  cold  manner ;  he  seemed  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  was  drinking  his  tea  standing, 
and  as  Rosa  took  her  place  at  the  table  he 
was  saying  to  Mrs.  Law  that  he  hoped  Noble 
would  soon  be  back  with  the  cab,  as  there  was 
not  much  time  to  spare. 

'  I  dare  say  Mac  went  with  Noble  to  get  the 
oab,'  thought  Rosa. 

Presently  the  cab  came,  and  Mr.  Law  went 
off  with  a  great  deal  of  hurry ;  and  when  he  was 
gone  Noble  went,  by  his  master's  orders,  to  send 
a  telegram  from  the  nearest  office ;  so  Rosa  had 
no  opportunity  of  asking  about  Mac,  and  was 
-content  about  him,  thinking  he  was  with  Noble. 
■So  she  had  her  breakfast  and  went  to  her  lessons 
without  asking  for  her  dog,  and,  indeed,  very 
soon  forgot  all  about  him,  and  did  not  think  of 
him  again  until  she  went  up  at  half-past  eleven 
to  dress  to  go  out  with  nurse,  and  Lily,  and  the 
twins.  Then  she  said  to  herself  that  her  walk 
would  be  dull  without  Mac,  and  she  went  about 
the  house  calling  him  loudly,  and  standing  every 
now  and  then  silent,  in  hopes  of  hearing  his  little 
patting  feet  coming  upstairs,  or  down  towards 
her.  But  she  heard  nothing  of  the  kind.  She 
opened  all  the  bed-room  doors,  and  looked  under 
chairs  and  tables,  and  beds  and  sofas,  and  behind 
the  curtains  and  the  large  doors  between  the 
drawing-rooms,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

'  He  has  most  likely  gone  out  with  Noble,' 
said  Mrs.  Law,  who  was  sitting  by  the  drawing- 
room  fire.    '  I  will  ring  and  ask.' 

'  Oh,  I  can't  wait  till  the  bell  is-  answered,' 
said  Rosa  impatiently:  '  I'll  go  and  ask.' 


£  Has  Noble  gone  out  ? '  she  called  down  the 
kitchen  stairs. 

f  No,  Miss  Rosa  :  I'm  here.' 
'  Is  Mac  with  you  ? ' 

'  No,  miss,  I've  not  seen  him  to-day.  I  don't 
believe  he's  been  down  here  this  morning.  Have 
you  seen  him,  cook  ? ' 

'  No,  I  have  not,'  called  out  cook,  from  the 
kitchen. 

'  Has  he  not  been  with  you,  miss  ? '  asked 
Noble,  coming  up  the  stairs. 

'  No,'  said  Rosa,  her  voice  beginning  to  falter. 
'I've  not  seen  him  since  yesterday,  just  after 
early  dinner-time.     When  did  you  see  him?' 

And  then,  when  Noble  had  told  about  Mac 
going  out  with  his  master,  Rosa's  heart  failed 
her,  and  she  sat  down  on  the  stairs  by  the 
drawing-room  door  and  burst  into  loud  crying. 

'  Oh,  unkind,  cruel  papa ! '  she  sobbed ;  '  he 
has  taken  Mac  awTay  from  me !  Oh,  cruel, 
cruel  !' 

Mrs.  Law  ran  out  of  the  drawing-room  at 
the  sound  of  the  crying,  and  Lily  hurried  down 
from  the  nursery  as  fast  as  she  could,  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.— VII. 

'  THY  PEACE.' 

THERE  is  a  peace  which  goes  before 
The  tempest's  awful  hours, 
With  '  peace  and  safety '  in  his  store 
Man  laughs,  though  judgment's  at  the  door 
Lord,  be  not  that  peace  ours  ! 

The  heart  may  whisper  '  All  is  well,' 

With  skies  so  blue  and  deep, 
But  oh,  the  storms  sleep  in  their  cell, 
And  when  God  wakes  them,  how  they  swell ! 

Made  fiercer  by  their  sleep. 

I  mark,  before  the  flooding  rain, 

That  eve's  clear  westering  sun ; 
An  old  man  says  his  say  again, 
Then  enters,  with  his  little  train, 

And  mercy's  day  is  done! 

No  peace  for  me,  good  Lord,  but  Thine ! 

First,  chastening  sorrows,  then 
Thy  peace,  that  has  no  sounding-line, 
Surpassing  deep,  and  rich,  and  fine. 

Amen,  0  Lord,  Amen.  0.  0.  E. 


Naughty  Rosa's  mistake. 
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AN  INDIAN   MOTHER'S  REVENGE. 

TWO  Indians  on  the  war-path  quarrelled : 
insults  passed ;  till  one,  giving  the  reins 
to  his  savage  passions,  galloped  after  the  other, 
drew  his  how  with  his  full  strength,  and  pierced 
his  enemy  to  the  heart. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  knew  his  own 
life  was  the  forfeit,  and  he  set  out  at  once  to 
go  to  the  mother  of  the  man  he  had  slain. 
Arrived  in  her  presence,  he  cried,  '  Woman, 
know  that  I  have  killed  thy  son;  he  had  in- 
sulted me,  it  is  true,  hut  still  he  was  thine,  and 
his  life  valuable  to  thee.  I  surrender  myself  to 
thee ;  direct  as  thou  wilt,  and  without  suspense 
speedily  deliver  me  from  my  misery.' 

The  aged  woman  replied,  '  Hast  thou  indeed 
killed  my  son,  who  was  dear  to  me,  and  the  only 
support  of  my  old  age  ?  One  life  is  already  lost, 
and  to  take  thine  cannot  he  of  any  service  to  me, 
nor  better  my  sad  condition.  Thou  hast  a  son, 
whom,  if  thou  wilt  give  me  in  place  of  my  son 
whom  thou  hast  slain,  all  shall  be  wiped  away.' 

The  murderer  answered,  '  Mother,  my  son  is 
yet  but  a  child,  ten  years  old,  and  can  be  of  no 
service  to  thee,  but  rather  a  trouble  and 
charge;  but  here  am  I,  capable  of  supporting 
thee;  if  thou  wilt  receive  me  as  thy  son,  nothing 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  take  the  place  of 
him  who  is  gone.' 

And  from'  that  time  they  were  as  mother  and 
son,  and  he  took  care  of  her  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR,  CHILDREN! 

EVERY  boy  and  girl  has  a  birthday.  One 
time  or  other,  in  the  twelve  months  that 
make  a  year,  there  is  a  birthday  for  every  one 
of  us  ;  and  then  we  make  such  a  jolly  time  of 
it !  Rich  boys  and  girls  have  presents,  and  cakes, 
and  a  party ;  and  the  poor  ones — well,  some- 
body, if  it's  only  mother,  wishes  them  1  many 
happy  returns  of  their  birthday,'  and  celebrates 
the  occasion  with  an  extra  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  perhaps  a  toy. 

Well,  then,  children,  here  is  a  birthday  for  us 
all  to  keep,  New-year's  Day,  a  day  when  we 
may  all  ask  for  another  slice  of  cake,  for  a  little 
urchin  is  bora  into  our  midst,  and  we  call 
him  'The  New  Year.'  What  a  funny  little 
fellow  he  is,  this  1882!    His  tiny  toes  peep  out 


from  under  his  scanty  dress ;  for,  you  know, 
although  it  is  winter  time,  he  has  very  little 
about  him  to  keep  him  warm,  so  we  must  take 
care  of  him,  wrap  him  up  in  blankets,  and  pile  up 
the  logs  on  the  fire,  and  the  coals  in  the  grate, 
and  divide  the  presents  he  brings  among  us. 

Then,  children,  a  happy  New  Year  to  you  ! 
all  good  wishes  and  happy  greetings  for  you  all 
May  you  all  in  this  new  year  find  much  joy,  and 
happiness,  and  good ! 

We  wish  you,  little  ones,  health,  for  life  is 
very  troublesome  if  we  have  not  that.  You  can 
scarcely  do  your  duties  if  you  have  not  strength  ; 
and  if  you  are  in  pain  and  sickness  your  teacher 
will  miss  you  from  your  place  in  school,  your 
playmates  will  have  to  join  their  merry  games 
without  you,  and  you  yourself  will  be  able  to 
learn  but  very  little,  excepting — patience. 

Next,  we  wish  you  all  success.  All  you 
little  ones  are  beginning  life,  and  have  only 
begun  to  mount  the  bottom  rounds  of  the  ladder; 
but  they  are  not  to  be  despised  because  they  are 
the  bottom  ones.  No  one  ever  jumped  with  one 
bound  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  ladder ; 
and  if  you  want  to  get  on,  you  must  be  content  to 
do  it  step  by  step,  and  inch  by  inch.  Perseverance 
is  the  great  secret  of  success.  We  grow  old  by 
minutes,  and  houses  are  made  of  single  bricks 
laid  together ;  and  real  success  in  life  for  boys, 
and  girls  too,  must  be  gradual — '  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little.' 

And,  last,  we  wish  you  all  good  friends  !  They 
must  have  a  place  in  our  good  wishes.  And  with 
this,  one  little  bit  of  advice ;  if  you  would  have 
good  friends,  you  will  take  care  to  be  good  your- 
selves. No  man  is  so  sure  of  the  best  of  friends 
as  the  good  man,  and  he  has  one  more  Friend 
than  others,  for  he  has  '  a  Friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother ; '  One  Who  is  too  wise  to 
be  ever  wrong,  too  good  to  deceive,  too  powerful 
to  fail,  and  too  loving  to  be  unprepared 

Therefore,  we  give  you  the  best  wish  of  all. 
We  might  desire  that  you  were  kings  and 
queens ;  we  might  ask  for  you  great  riches  and 
prosperity;  we  might  wish  you  to  be  strong 
as  Samson  and  wise  as  Solomon:  but  what  is 
health,  wealth,  and  wisdom  without  God's  blessing, 
which  makes  them  worth  having  ?  Best  of  all, 
then,  we  wish  for  our  readers,  one  and  all,  that 
they  may  grow  up  good  and  useful  men  and 
women. 
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THE  OPAL  BUTTOE". 

rARY  stood  by  her 
mother's  open  work- 
box,  telling  its  con- 
tents with  all  a  child's 
curiosity  and  interest. 
She  did  not  touch  be- 
cause to  do  so  was 
a  thing  forbidden, 
when,  at  least,  Mrs. 
Taylor  was  not  by. 
Sometimes,  as  the 
lady  sat  at  her  sewing, 
she  would  let  Mary  play  with  the  reels  and 
fittings,  and  it  was  an  amusement-  that  never 
lost  its  zest. 

'  May  I  put  the  buttons  straight,  or  fill  the 
needle-case  or  pincushion,  or  wind  that  skein  ?  ' 
were  the  frequent  requests,  which  Mrs.  Taylor 
did  not  often  refuse.  To-day,  however,  Mary 
could  only  look,  and  say  to  herself,  as  she  had 
many  a  time  said  to  her  mother,  '  That  is  the 
prettiest  thing  of  all,'  referring  to  an  imitation 
opal  button  on  the  top  of  a  little  blue  silk  lid, 
under  which  lay  the  hooks  and  eyes.  This 
button  had  quite  a  magical  charm  in  Mary's 
eyes — no  precious  stone  could  have  possessed 
greater  attraction,  the  soft  gleaming  colours  gave 
her  real  delight,  just  as  did  the  richer  colours 
of  the  large  bottles  in  a  chemist's  window,  or  the 
border  of  crimson,  and  purple,  and  orange  to  the 
glass  door  which  opened  into  the  garden  from 
the  hall. 

'  I  wish  it  were  mine  !  I  wish  it  were  mine ! ' 
was  a  thought  which  came  into  her  mind  to-day; 
not  for  the  first  time,  to  be  sure,  but  with  quite 
a  new  force. 

Now  the  simple  wish  for  anything  is  not 
wrong,  perhaps,  though  it  is  foolish  and  unsafe 
always  to  be  wanting  what  does  not  belong  to 
one.  The  harm  begins  when  we  let  the  wish 
take  such  complete  possession  of  the  mind  that 
it  grows  into  covetousness.  And  this  was  just 
what  Mary  was  doing  now.  She  looked  and 
looked  till  she  began  to  think  it  hard  she  might 
not  have  what  she  so  much  desired. 

What  good  the  possession,  supposing  she  at- 
tained to  it,  was  to  be  to  her  she  did  not  greatly 
consider.  It  would  only  lie  in  her  little  chest  of 
dolls'  drawers  among  her  other  treasures  ;  but 


that  seemed  a  point  of  happiness  worth  reaching. 
And  so,  when  at  length  her  mother  came  into 
the  room  and  resumed  her  work,  Mary  put  her 
thoughts  into  words. 

'I  do  so  like  that  button.  I  like  it  better 
than  ever.    I  wish  I  could  have  it.' 

Mrs.  Taylor  smiled. 

f  Why,  it  is  just  as  much  good  to  you  here  as 
if  you  had  it  for  your  own.  It  is  a  thing  to  be 
looked  at,  and  you  see  it  nearly  every  day  where 
it  is.' 

'  I  should  like  it  for  my  very  own,'  was  the 
dissatisfied  answer.  '  When  I  am  quite  old,  and 
the  work-box  is  quite  old,  won't  you  cut  it  off, 
and  give  it  to  me  then,  mother  ?  ' 

'  When  the  work-box  is  quite  done  for,  I 
might,  perhaps ;  but  that  will  scarcely  be  in  my 
time.  I  mean  to  take  great  care  of  it.  It  is 
very  handsome,  and  my  father  gave  it  me  on  my 
seventeenth  birthday.  If,  when  you  are  seven- 
teen, you  like  it  as  much  as  now,  I  may  possibly 
give  it  you  then.' 

'  Oh,  but  that  is  so  long  to  wait !  years,  years, 
and  years !  and  it  is  only  the  button  I  want  so 
mUch.' 

Thus  Mary  allowed  her  desire  to  pass  its 
right  limits,  and  to  end  in  covetousness  ;  and 
when  the  temptation  came — the  temptation  with 
opportunity,  she  yielded.  One  day,  when  she 
happened  to  be  alone  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
younger  children  in  the  breakfast-room,  Willy, 
a  mere  baby  toddler,  pulled  the  table  cloth,  to 
save  himself  from  fallings  and  dragged  over  the 
work-box.  Everything  was  upset  and  some 
damage  done.  The  top  of  a  pearl  reel  was 
broken  off ;  and  a  few  trifles  rolled  away,  and 
were  lost  for  the  time  under  the  piano  and  cabinet. 

Why,  came  the  evil  suggestion,  should  not 
the  opal  button  be  also  broken  off?  why 
should  it  not  be  among  the  missing  articles '? 
Who,  at  least,  would  know  that  it  was  not? 
The  wrong  thought  quickly  shaped  itself  into 
action.  In  a  moment  the  little  girl  had  caught 
up  a  pair  of  scissors,  and,  while  the  others  were 
still  scrambling  on  the  floor  picking  up  hooks 
and  buttons,  she  poked  deep  down  into  the  little 
padded  lid,  and  tore  out  the  coveted  prize. 
Hearing  nurse's  step  in  the  passage  she  hid  the 
stolen  property  away  in  her  frock  pocket,  and 
feigned  to  be  busy  in  the  general  search. 

Things  were  pretty  well  in  place  before  Mrs. 
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Taylor  returned  to  the  room,  and  the  children 
were  loud  in  their  report  of  what  had  happened. 
She  did  not  blame  them  ;  of  course  it  was  all  an 


accident ;  only  they  had  better  perhaps  go  into 
the  nursery  to  finish  their  game  of  play. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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'  What  is  the  song  that  birdie  sings  ?' 

The  flow'rets  seem  to  say ; 
'  He  trills  as  sweetly  through,  rain  and  mist 

As  when  the  earth  is  gay.' 
'  Birdie's  song  is  just  his  thanks 

For  his  high  and  leafy  bower, 
Even  as  balmy  odours  are 

The  thanks  of  a  little  flower.' 

Stars  look  down  with  silvery  gleam 

On  the  tree  where  Birdie  sings  ; 
'  This  song  is  an  echo,'  they  seem  to  say, 

'  Of  harps  with  golden  strings.' 
Yes,  'tis  an  echo  clear  and  true 

Of  th'  endless  song  of  praise 
Which,  in  the  courts  of  the  Better  Land, 

Sweet  saints  and  angels  raise 

To  God,  Who  made  the  stars  and  flowers, 

The  sea,  the  earth,  the  sky ; 
To  God,  Who  never  shuts  His  ear 

To  e'en  a  birdie's  cry. 
Murmurs  the  breeze  among  the  leaves, 

And  this  the  sound  it  brings, — 
1  Ah  me  !  ah  me  !    I  would  I  could  tell 

What  song  the  Birdie  sings.' 

Oft  is  he  seen,  before  the  trees 

Their  leaflets  have  unfurled, 
erched  high  on  a  swaying  branch  to  sing 

His  song  to  a  list'ning  world. 
Cattle,  and  men,  and  children  fair, 

Draw  nigh  with  joy  to  hear 
The  wonderful  song  that  Birdie  sings, 

So  loud,  and  sweet,  and  clear. 

Bowed  heads  are  raised  in  glad  surprise, 

And  hearts  from  pain  grow  light  ; 
0  happy  bird  !  what  is't  thou  sing'st 

To  give  such  pure  delight  ? 
Birdie  sings,  0  balmy  breeze, 

The  sweetest  song  of  love, 
Full  of  thankfulness,  full  of  praise, 

To  God  Who  dwells  above. 

0  hear,  SAveet  Nature,  o'er  all  the  earth 

Echoes  of  Birdie's  song  ; 
'Twill  gladden  the  tired  hearts  of  those 

Whose  way  is  dark  and  long. 
And  he  will  learn  and  know  it  best 

To  Christ  who  nearest  clings, 
For  '  gratitude  '  is  the  burden  of 

This  song  that  Birdie  sings. 

Constance  Cross. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  55. ) 

Y  dearest  child  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Law,  '  what 
has  happened?'  But  Rosa  was  never 
so  tender  to  her  mother  as  her  mother  was  to 
her,  and  she  did  not  even  reply,  but  walked 
about  the  hall,  exclaiming  fiercely, — 

'  Oh,  wicked,  cruel,  to  steal  my  dog,  and 
give  it  away  ! ' 

'  My  dear  child,  what  are  you  talking  about? 
Will  some  one  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

'  Miss  Rosa  thinks  Mac  is  lost,  ma'am,'  said 
Noble. 

'No,  I  don't!'  cried  Rosa  fiercely ;  'I  think 
father  has  given  him  away.  Oh,  so  wicked! 
oh,  so  cruel!' 

'  But  why  do  you  think  so,  miss  ?  What 
makes  you  think  that?'  asked  Noble. 

'  Your  master  said  that  if  Miss  Rosa  teased 
the  dog  he  should  be  given  away,'  said  Mrs. 
Law. 

'  I'm  sure  master  did  not  mean  to  give  him 
away  yesterday  when  he  went  out,  Miss  Rosa,' 
said  Noble.  '  He  never  called  the  dog,  nor 
nothing  of  that  sort;  but  Mac  running  down 
just  as  I  was  going  to  shut  the  door,  after 
watching  master  a  little  way  along  the  street, 
I  told  the  dog  to  "hie"  after  him.' 

'  Then  if  Mac's  lost  it's  your  fault !'  exclaimed 
Rosa,  turning  her  tear-stained  face  to  Noble; 
'  you  had  no  business  to  let  him  out.' 

'  You  see,  miss,  he  was  with  master,  and  I'm 
sure,  if  he  is  lost,  no  one  will  be  more  sorry  than 
me,  for  I  loved  the  little  dog,'  said  Noble. 

'  I'm  sure  we  were  all  fond  of  him,'  said  the 
women  servants,  who  had  all,  gathered  on  the 
stairs  and  in  the  hall. 

'  I'm  sure  I  was,'  said  Lily,  who  was  looking 
on  from  the  stairs ;  '  and  when  I  saw  Trivet 
eating  Mac's  dinner  this  morning,  I  said  "  Hish 
away,  Mrs.  Greedy,"  and  poked  at  her  with  my 
doll.' 

'  If  any  of  you  really  cared  you'd  go  and  look 
for  him,'  sobbed  Rosa,  still  fierce. 

'  It  would  be  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  hay,  miss,  if  we  went  without  some- 
thing to  guide  us,'  said  Noble.  '  Would  you 
like  me  to  go  down  to  the  office  and  see  master, 
and  ask  him,  ma'am  ?  "' 

Mrs.  Law  looked  at  her  watch,  and  shook  her 
head. 
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f  Your  master  was  to  go  down  to  Mr.  William 
Law's  by  the  11 .45  train,  so  it  would  be  no  use 
to  go.  We  must  wait  patiently  until  he  comes 
home  at  dinner-time.' 

Rosa's  sobs  and  complaints  began  again  at 
this,  and  it  was  after  great  trouble  that  her  mother 
persuaded  her  to  sit  down  in  the  easy-chair  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  remain  with  her  while 
the  other  children  went  for  their  outing.  The 
nursemaid  took  Rosa's  hat  and  jacket  upstairs, 
and  Lily  stood  waiting  for  her  in  the  drawing- 
room,  looking  with  a  serious  expression  of  face 
at  her  sister,  who,  with  her  head  pillowed  on  her 
mother's  shoulder,  was  sobbing  before  the  bright 
fire,  while  Mrs.  Law  was  calling  her  all  sorts  of 
tender  names  to  soothe  her.  When  the  nurse- 
.  maid  came  down  again,  Lily  went  closer  to 
Rosa. 

'  Good-bye,'  she  said  ;  '  111  look  all  about  for 
poor  Mac,  and  I'll  tell  the  park-keepers  and  the 
policemen  that  he  is  lost.' 

'  Mac  has  your  name  and  address  on  his 
collar,  you  know,  miss,'  said  the  nursemaid,  '  so, 
if  any  honest  person  finds  him  he'll  be  brought 
home  all  right.' 

'  To  be  sure!'  cried  Mrs.  Law,  cheerfully.  1 1 
had  forgotten  that.  Depend  upon  it,  Rosa,  my 
'child,  he  will  come  scampering  in  some  time  to- 
day.' 

Rosa  murmured  something  about  people  not 
always  being  honest,  and  did  not  seem  any  more 
hopeful  after  being  reminded  of  the  collar. 

Mr.  Law  did  not  come  home  at  dinner-time, 
and  poor  Rosa  went  to  bed  thoroughly  worn  out 
with  grief,  and  angry  with  Noble,  though  she 
knew  in  her  heart  that  he  was  right. 

'  You  see,  miss,  if  you  had  said  at  breakfast-time 
that  you  had  not  seen  Mac  since  just  after  lun- 
cheon-time yesterday,  master  could  have  told  us 
where  he'd  been,  and  I  might  have  traced  him, 
though  it's  very  doubtful.  But,  at  all  events, 
master  could  have  advertised  in  the  Times  to- 
morrow :  but  now  it's  so  late  they  could  not  get 
the  advertisement  in  time,  though  they'd  pat  it 
in  Monday's  paper,  for,  unfortunately,  to-day  is 
Friday ! ' 

It  was  past  eleven  at  night  when  Mr.  Law 
came  home,  and,  though  very  sorry  to  hear  of 
Mac's  disappearance,  ah  he  could  do  at  that  late 
hour  was  to  arrange  about  making  inquiries  in 
the  morning. 


'  I  blame  myself  very  much,'  he  said  to  Mrs. 
Law,  '  for  not  asking  where  the  dog  was  this 
morning.  I  missed  him  directly  I  came  down 
— that  is  to  say,  I  wondered  why  he  did  not 
come  jumping  about  me,  as  usual — but  that 
tiresome  letter  was  lying  on  the  table,  and  when 
I  had  read  it  I  thought  of  nothing  else.  It  was 
very,  very  careless  of  me ! ' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Law,  '  I  do  not  see  that 
you  need  blame  yourself  for  forgetting  a  dog.' 

'  Nay,  I  think  I  need ;  the  dog  was  part  of  my 
household,  and  I  ought  to  look  after  him  as  well 
as  after  the  rest  of  those  under  my  roof.  It  is 
plain  from  what  you  say,  and  from  what  Noble 
told  me  just  now,  that  Rosa's  temper  has  caused 
all  this  waste  of  time  before  making  inquiries.' 

1  You  must  not  be  cross  with  her,  my  dear,'  said 
Mrs.  Law.    '  She  is  terribly  distressed.' 

'  So  she  ought  to  be.  I  have  long  feared  she 
teased  Mac,  and  yesterday,  upon  questioning  her, 
I  found  she  had  been  pulling  him  by  the  hair 
until  he  growled  at  her.  I  reproved  her,  and 
this,  I  suppose,  offended  her  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  If  Mac  is  not  found  again,  I  certainly 
shall  not  give  Rosa  another  dog  to  call  hers.' 
(To  be  continued.) 


SU1DAY  KEY-NOTES.— VIII. 

'  DANGERS  AND  NECESSITIES.' 

HOW  oft  we  breathe,  yet  every  breath 
May  draw  in  floating  seeds  of  tieath ; 
Our  pulse  may  stay  its  patient  tread, 
And  leave  us  lifeless  on  our  bed. 
Happy  for  us,  we  do  not  know 
How  near  the  grave  we  hourly  go  ; 
Life  would  a  cheerless  gloaming  be, 
Did  we  its  every  danger  see  ! 
By  land  or  water  as  we've  sped, 
Grim  darts  were  levelled  at  our  head  ; 
How  oft  our  mischief  has  been  plann'd ! 
In  what  uncertain  straits  we  stand 
0  Sun,  0  Shield,  all  hail,  all  hail ! 
We  walk,  we  sleep,  in  heavenly  mail ; 
Nothing  can  harm  us  so  arrayed, 
Though  we  through  fire  and  water  wade. 
Secure,  as  long  as  Thou  see'st  well, 
From  all  the  darts  of  death  and  hell ; 
Without  Thy  leave  no  ill  can  harm- 
Glory  to  Thy  right  hand  and  arm  ! 

0.  0.  E. 


"  Good-bye,"  said  Lily ;  "  I  will  look  about  for  Mac." 
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LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  63.) 
rIE  next  morning  Rosa  looked  so 
melancholy  that  her  father  kindly 
decided  not  to  speak  about  Mac 
until  the  child  had  had 
some  breakfast. 

<  Well,  Lily,'  said  Mr. 
Law,  'what  lessons  have 
you  for  to-day  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  do  you  know, 
I've  coaxed  and  coaxed 
Mrs.  Welsted  until  she 
has  let  me  begin  a  tiny  bit 
of  French !  I've  got  to  say  just  a  tiny  morsel 
of  J'aime,  t'aime,  il  aime ! '  cried  Lily,  in  her 
eagerness,  speaking  the  last  words  so  fast  that 
Avhat  she  intended  to  be  French  was  only  gib- 
berish. 

'  Who  was  he  ? '  asked  her  father,  laughing. 

'  She  means  it  for  part  of  the  verb  aimer,' 
said  Mrs.  Law. 

'  Yes,  that's  it,'  said  Lily,  fishing  for  a  piece 
of  crust  in  her  bread-and-milk.  '  Aimer,  to 
love.' 

'  How  do  you  manage  to  learn  French  verbs 
when  you  are  not  a  very  brilliant  reader  of  Eng- 
lish yet?  ' 

'  Oh,  you  see,  I  do  not  learn  my  French  from 
a  book  yet.  Mrs.  Welsted  tells  me  a  few 
words,  and  I  learn  them  after  her — la  vache, 
the  cow ;  le  cheval,  the  horse ;  and  words  like 
that,  you  know.  And  I  begged  her  to  let 
me  try  to  learn  verbs,  like  Rosa  does ;  and 
she  taught  me  just  a  little  bit  of  one,  and  I 
say  it  over  and  over,  you  know,  until  I  know  it 
quite  well.  Only  last  night,  in  bed,  I  could  not 
say  it  over  nicely — I  was  so  melancholy  about 
poor  Mac,  you  know ' — lowering  her  voice  for 
fear  of  distressing  Rosa  .by  mentioning  the  name ; 
'  but  generally  I  say  my  French  over  to  myself 
in  bed.  Sometimes  nurse  hears  me,  and  then 
she  says,  "  Dear  me,  Miss  Lily  !  do,  please,  leave 
off  whispering,  and  go  off  to  sleep!"  ' 

'  Very  wise  of  nurse,'  said  Mr.  Law ;  '  bed  is 
a  place  for  resting  body  and  brain,  not  for 
worrying  about  lessons.' 

'  Ah,  but  then  I  like  lessons — they  don't  worry 
me ! '  said  Miss  Lily,  with  a  comical  gravity 
that  made  her  father  smile.  Then  she  went  on 
— '  Father,  why  do  people  say  "  Go  off  to  sleep?" 


I  don't  see  any  "  off"  about  it.  It  is  not  like 
going  off  by  the  train,  or  falling  off  any- 
thing ' 

'  Who  do  you  mean  by  people  ? ' 

'  WTell,  everybody.' 

'  I  think,  if  you  will  listen  and  remember,  you 
will  find  that  every  one  does  not  say  "  Go  off  to 
sleep."  It  is  more  correct  to  say  merely,  "  Go 
to  sleep." ' 

'  Is  it  clever  to  know  that  ?  ' 

'  What  ?  That  it  is  better  to  say  "  Go  to 
sleep  "  than  "  Go  off  to  sleep  ?  "  No,  there  is  no 
cleverness  in  that,  my  little  girl,'  answered  Mr. 
Law,  smiling. 

'  Do  you  know,'  went  on  Lily,  speaking  low 
and  earnestly,  '  I  should  so  like  to  know  lots  of 
things,  so  that  I  could  understand  all  that  people 
talk  about !  When  I'm  at  my  sewing,  and 
listening  to  Rosa  reading  history,  and  all  those 
pretty  things,  I  wish  I  was  able  to  learn  all 
she  does.' 

'  Well,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  read  well,  and 
then,  you  know,  you  can  learn  as  much  as  you 
like.  You  pick  up  a  great  deal,  I  dare  say, 
even  now.' 

'  When  I  was  little,  you  know,'  said  Lily — 
she  was  only  six— 'When  I  was  little,  father, 
I  learnt  a  little  history — mother  taught  me 
—  and  I  remember  just  how  it  went  now. 
"  William  the  Conqueror  was  harsh  and  severe; 
William  Rufus  was  passionate  and  rash;  Henry, 
called  Beauclerc,  was  an  excellent  scholar:"  that's 
just  what  I  should  like  to  be  —  like  Henry 
Beauclerc — "  an  excellent  scholar  !  "  '  And  here 
she  burst  into  a  little  spurt  of  laughter,  in  which 
her  father  joined. 

Just  at  this  moment  in  came  Noble.  He  had 
been  out  to  inquire  about  Mac. 

'  I  went  along  the  way  you  told  me  you 
had  been  yesterday,  sir,  and  spoke  to  the  cross- 
ing-sweepers, and  the  police,  and  every  one  I 
thought  likely  to  be  standing  about  from  day  to 
day ;  and  I  saw  the  men  at  the  tailor's  shop. 
One  young  man  said  a  Scotch  terrier,  of  a  kind 
of  darkish  pepper-and-salt  mixture,  he  said 
— plainly  showing  his  ignorance  of  Skyes — 
came  in  looking  about,  but  as  he — the  young 
man,  I  mean — was  not  in  the  shop  when  you 
entered,  he  was  not  aware  that  any  customer 
was  in  the  private  room;  so  he  just  fright- 
ened the  dog  out  of  the  place.    And  when 
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lie  saw  you  come  out  he  if  ever  thought  to  men- 
tion the  dog  to  you,  thinking,  if  he  was  yours, 
he  would  be  waiting  for  you  outside.' 

'  Poor  little  dog !  No  doubt  it  was  Mac,' 
said  Mr.  Law.  'I  suppose  he  got  out  of  heart 
not  seeing  me ;  and  I  was  a  very  long  time 
talking  to  Morton,  'for  I  went  there  on  business, 
so  no  doubt  he  soon  gave  up  the  idea  of  waiting, 
especially  as  he  was  not  sure  I  was  there.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  advertise,  and  mention 
it  at  the  police  stations.' 

Noble  laid  writing  materials  before  his  master, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  Mr.  Law  read  aloud 
what  he  had  written  : — 

'Lost,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Jan.  9th, 
a  small  SJcye  terrier  dog,  colour  dark  blue;  he 
had  on  a  collar  with  his  owner's  name  and  ad- 
dress.   It  is  believed  he  followed  a  gentleman  as 

far  as    Street.    Ansivers  to  the  name  of 

"  Mac."  A  reward  of  five  guineas  will  be  'paid 
if  he  is  returned  to  his  owner.' 

'  There,  is  that  plain  enough  ? ' 

'  Quite,  I  should  think,'  said  Mrs.  Law. 

'  I  should  think  so,  sir,'  said  Noble.  '  But  it 
seems  hard,  sir,  that  you  should  have  to  give 
such  a  handsome  reward,  and  have  the  expense 
of  advertising,  too,  when  there's  the  dog's  address 
on  his  collar.    No  honest  person's  got  him.' 

'No,  that  is  why  I  offered  a  sum  that  will 
make  it  worth  any  one's  while  to  bring  it.  No 
smaller  sum  would  suit  a  dog-stealer.' 

Mr.  Law  proceeded  to  write  his  address  at 
the  end  of  the  advertisement,  Lily,  the  would-be 
'  excellent  scholar,'  watching  the  way  his  pen 
moved  to  form  the  letters. 

'Do  you  write  nicely,  father?'  she  asked,  as  he 
folded  up  the  paper. 

'  I  think  I  do,  pretty  well,'  he  answered, 
smiling,  as  he  counted  out  the  money  which 
Noble  would  have  to  pay  for  the  advertisement. 
'Hullo!  What  is  the  matter?'  he  exclaimed, 
as  Rosa,  starting  up  from  her  seat,  flung  herself 
into  her  mother's  arms  in  an  agony  of  crying. 

'  It  won't  do  !  it  won't  do  V  she  sobbed. 

Mr.  Law  waited  until  she  had  grown  a  little 
calmer,  and  then  asked, — 

'  What  won't  do — the  advertisement  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  it  won't  do — it's  no  use  !  I  shall  never 
see  him  again  ! '  sobbed  Rosa. 

'  My  dear,  we  are  trying  all  we  can  to  let  you 


see  him  again  ;  don't  give  up  all  hope,'  said  her 
father,  kindly. 

'  The  advertisement  won't  be  any  good,  I'm 
sure — I'm  sure ! '  almost  shrieked  Rosa. 

'  The  child  is  quite  hysterical,'  said  Mrs.  Law, 
much  distressed.  '  Come  away  with  me,  Rosa 
dear ! ' 

But  here  the  '  excellent  scholar'  (who  had  had 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  back  her  own  tears, 
seeing  Rosa  so  distressed)  came  to  the  rescue. 

'  Perhaps  Rosa  means  you  have  not  pointed 
Mac  out  enough,'  she  said. 

'  Pointed  him  out  ?  Oh !  described  him,  I 
suppose  you  mean?'  said  Mr.  Law\ 

'  Yes,'  said  Lily.  '  Said  what  he  is  like,  you 
know.' 

'  I  have  said  he  is  blue,'  said  Mr.  Law. 

'  And  answers  to  the  name  of  Mac,'  added 
Noble.    '  And  then  there's  his  collar.' 

'  Some  one  may  have  stolen  his  collar  and 
sold  him  by  this  time,'  said  Mrs.  Law,  who  had 
been  listening  to  whispers  from  Rosa. 

(To  be  continued.) 

SUIDAY   KEY-NOTES.— IX. 

'  THE  FRAILTY  OF  OUR  NATURE.' 

THE  upright  man  behold, 
He  is  Jehovah's  friend; 
And  he  shall,  in  the  streets  of  gold, 

Have  pleasures  without  end. 
Who  is  the  upright  ?  who  ? 

The  boy  of  steadfast  mind, 
Who'd  sooner  lose  than  be  untrue — 

The  boy  whose  words  are  kind. 
She,  who  resigns  her  will 

Rather  than  do  a  wrong; 
Who  says  no  evil,  thinks  no  ill — 
One  of  the  virgin  throng. 

High  is  the  Christian's  aim, 

But  weak  is  he,  and  frail; 
Still,  Christ  can  make  the  halt  and  lame 

To  run  and  yet  prevail. 
Spread,  little  prayer,  thy  wing, 

Speed  to  the  Fatherland; 
So  shall  the  frailest  pleader  sing 

Amid  the  happy  band!  C.  0.  E. 

RUSSIAN  PROVERB. 

To  whom  God  gives  employ,  He  gives 
understanding. 


ElQtfT  clock. 


p}v  the  old  clock  (do  you  hear  it?) 
^Strikes  eight,  and  the  children  all  go 
JJnder  the  window,  quite  near  it, 
yo  seat  themselves  four  in  a  row 
jPher^e  for  a  treat 

j3REAKFAST  THEY  EAT, 

j^OT  MILK  AND  BREAD; 

JfONEY  WELL  SPREAD  I 
'ft.  PICNIC,*  THEY  SAY,_'pH!  WHAT  A  NICE  PLAy! 
y/E  ALWAYS  SHOULD  LIKE  OUR  MEALS  IN  THIS  WAY. 
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DEAR  LITTLE  ROBIN. 

I HAVE  a  little  garden,  and  in  it  a  pretty- 
little  robin.  More  than  one  season  it 
has  built  itself  a  nest  in  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  hedge,  and  there,  amid  the  welcome 
shelter  and  shade  of  the  hawthorns,  he  and  his 
wife  have  brought  up  their  family  of  children. 
But  now  the  little  ones,  Pecksy,  Tripsy,  and 
Popsy,  have  grown  quite  independent.  There 
was  a  time  when  they  could  only  flutter  their 
wings  in  vain  attempts  to  reach  the  neighbour- 
ing bushes,  for  their  pinions  were  not  strong 
enough  to  fly.  Then  the  nest  was  their  pretty 
home,  and  there  they  were  content  to  live  in 
harmony  and  peace  together;  and  their  parents^ 


brought  them  worms  and  insects  from  the 
garden  beds,  and  they  were  happy  enough  all 
together. 

Now  all  is  changed.  Pecksy  and  his  two 
brothers  have  gone  off  to  a  neighbouring  copse, 
and  poor  Bobby  and  Patty,  their  parents,  are 
again  left  all  alone  to  enjoy  the  treasures  of  my 
garden.  And  most  thoroughly  do  they  enjoy 
it;  for  they  know  as  well  as  possible  that  no 
dangerous  guns  are  about,  no  naughty  boys  to 
throw  stones  at  them,  no  spring-traps  or  bird- 
lime to  catch  their  unwary  steps ;  and  so  they 
wander  from  bed  to  bed,  and  twig  to  twig,  in 
all  the  happiness  of  security  and  freedom. 


And  Bobby  knows  me  perfectly  well.  When 
I  am  digging  a  piece  of  ground,  he  comes  and 


sits  on  a  bough  or  a  twig  close  by,  watching, 
with  his  keen  little  bright  eye,  for  any  grubs  my 
spade  may  turn  up. 


The  moment  he  catches  sight  of  a  worm  or  a 
grub,  down  he  darts  quick  as  lightning  upon  ft, 
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and  away  again  to  watch  or  another;  and  so 
the  days  go  by,  and  dear  little  robin  follows  me 
daily  round  and  round  the  garden  as  I  do  my 
work.  As  sure  as  I  begin  a  job,  there  he  is, 
close  to  my  side.  If  I  am  clipping  the  hedge,  I 
see  him  sitting  on  a  branch  above  my  head.  If 
I  am  sowing  seeds,  he  is  hopping  about  just 
behind  my  steps,  and  everywhere  he  is  flitting 
hither  and  thither,  having  a  very  good  time  of 
it,  and  growing  quite  fat  on  the  good  things. 

By-and-by  the  cold  will  come,  and  then  robin 
will  get  tamer  than  ever.  When  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground,  and  Jack  Frost  has  made  the 
ground  so  hard  that  not  a  single  worm  or  grub 
is  to  be  had,  then  Master  Robin  will  come  and 
sit  on  the  window-sill,  waiting  for  the  crumbs 
that  we  put  for  him.  His  feathers  will  be 
puffed  out  to  keep  himself  warm,  and  he  is  not 
quite  so  prim  and  good-looking  as  he  is  in  his 
summer  coat.  But  when  spring  comes  round  he 
will  brighten  up  again;  and  with  the  genial 
sunshine  will  surely  appear  the  little  nest  in  the 
hawthorn  hedge,  and  we  shall  hear  the  chirp, 
chirp,  of  dear  little  robin  in  the  garden  once 
again.  S. 


EOIALD  AND  MAX. 

(Concluded  from  page  52.) 

LATE  night-walk  may  seem 
a  small  thing  to .  boys  who 
are  fearless  of  darkness  and 
loneliness,  and  rather  enjoy 
a  thing  better   that  has 
some  danger  in  it.    But  it 
was   no   small   thing  to 
Max.    It  was    a  very  great 
matter,  and  he  never  could  have 
done  it  in  his  own  strength. 

But  he  was  shielded  by  faith. 
Faith  that   his  Saviour  would 
watch  over  him,  and  enable  him 
to  do  that  which  he  needed  to  do.    And  he  did 
it,  and  surely  was  it  verified  in  his  case  that — 
'  VTio  in  the  strength  of  Jesus  trusts 
Is  more  than  conqueror.' 

Very  different  did  the  Nafr6e  look  to  Max 
at  night  from  what  it  had  done  on  the  Sunday 
before — only  two  days  ago.  It  was  so  dark 
that  he  had  to  grope  his  way  along  the  rutty 


path.  Between  the  breaks  in  the  trees  he  could 
only  see  a  dark,  mysterious  space,  and  not  even 
the  faintest  outline  of  Mont  St.  Michel. 

He  walked  on,  hearing  nothing  save  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  that  seemed  wonderfully 
distinct  to  him,  and  the  swaying  of  the  trees  as 
the  wind  bent  their  branches  and  stirred  their 
thick  summer  foliage. 

Every  now  and  then  Max  started  when  a 
strong  gust  made  the  branches  creak  as  they 
bent  and  shook,  and  the  colour  would  mount 
to  his  cheeks  and  then  suddenly  die  away, 
leaving  them  white  as  before. 

Never  would  Max  forget  that  night.  When 
he  grew  older  and  went  to  India  he  had  many 
adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  his 
life ;  he  had  to  pass  many  lonely  hours ;  and  his 
courage,  which  then  was  strong  and  firm,  had  to 
be  tested.  Still  he  never  forgot  that  night  in 
Normandy. 

He  never  forgot  how  he  suffered  from  agony 
of  nervous  fear,  and  the  remembrance  of  how  he 
was  helped  and  strengthened.  It  seemed  hours 
to  him,  though  really  it  was  only  a  short  time, 
before  he  reached  La  Maisonette,  the  name  of 
the  cottage. 

Dr.  Charlton  was  at  home,  and  returned 
with  Max,  very  glad  to  think  that  he  could  be 
of  use.  In  that  dark  walk  with  Dr.  Charlton, 
who  was  a  complete  stranger  to  him,  Max  formed 
a  friendship  that  lasted  for  life. 

The  terrible  anxiety  he  was  in  about  Emily 
and  the  reaction  from  the  fear  of  the  last  few 
hours  broke  down  much  of  Max's  natural  reserve, 
and  he  spoke  freely  to  Dr.  Charlton  of  many 
things.  When  they  reached  home  Emily  was 
in  much  pain,  and  the  Doctor's  coming  was 
gladly  welcomed. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  those  days.  With  great 
care  and  the  skilful  watching  of  Dr.  Charlton 
Emily  recovered  slowly,  and  very  soon  the  ac- 
cident was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

All  this  time  no  one  had  said  a  word  to 
Ronald,  who  with  his  father  returned  in 
haste  from  Mont  St.  Michel.  No  one  had 
mentioned  his  money  difficulty  and  Baker,  for  in 
the  anxiety  caused  by  Emily's  illness  it  had 
been  forgotten. 

The  boys  did  not  go  back  to  school  until  a 
month  after  the  term  had  commenced.  One 
day,  when  Emily  was  well  and  downstairs  again, 
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Mr.  Lennard  heard  from  Baker,  who  had  gone 
back  to  England  with  his  mother  and  uncle  the 
week  before.  Baker,  who  had  been  very  angry 
with  Konald,  wrote  and  told  Mr.  Lennard  about 
the  money,  and  Konald  was  summoned  down  to 
his  father. 

'  Here  is  a  letter  I  have  had  from  your  school- 
fellow, Baker,'  said  Mr.  Lennard. 

1  Yes,  father,'  said  Konald,  who  felt  his  position 
an  uncomfortable  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

' 1  told  you  never  to  borrow,  Konald.' 

f  Konald  made  no  answer. 

'  Pray  why  did  you  not  pay  Baker  ? ' 

'  I  had  no  money — I  couldn't,'  said  Ronald. 

'  I  paid  you  your  allowance  the  other  day,' 
said  Mr.  Lennard. 

■  I  owed  that,'  muttered  Konald. 

'Who  to?' 

'  A  French  fellow,  Monsieur  Uralle's  son.' 

'  How  came  you  to  owe  it  to  him  ?  ' 

Then  Ronald  had  to  confess  that  it  was  a  bet 
he  had  lost  at  the  races.  It  seemed  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  Mr.  Lennard  was  very  angry. 

'  Why  did  you  not  come  at  first  and  tell  me 
you  owed  Baker  that  money?'  asked  Mr. 
Lennard. 

'  I  didn't  like  to,'  said  Ronald. 

'You  were  afraid  to,'  said  Mr.  Lennard,  'that's 
the  truth  of  it.  I  always  thought  you  a  brave 
boy  and  now  I  find  I  am  mistaken,'  and  Mr. 
Lennard  left  the  room. 

Ronald  felt  very  downcast.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  father's  Avords  that  spoke  volumes. 
It  was  as  severe  a  punishment  as  anything,  for 
Ronald  liked  to  be  thought  brave. 

At  dinner  that  night  all  came  out  for  the 
first  time  about  Max's  walk  to  the  Nafree  in  the 
dark.    At  the  time  it  had  been  forgotten. 

Mr.  Lennard  knew  how  timid  Max  was,  and 
he  felt  that  the  boy  had  really  been  tested.  He 
spoke  to  Max  about  it,  and  said  to  him, — 

'  I  must  never  call  yon  a  coward  again,  Max; 
you  have  proved  yourself  to  be  a  brave  boy.' 

Max  coloured  up  with  pleasure,  and  Ronald, 
who  could  not  understand  how  Max  ventured 
on  that  lonely  walk  by  himself,  asked  him  about 
it.  And  Max  told  him  very  simply  that  he  had 
been  afraid ;  but  that  God  had  helped  him  and 
given  him  courage. 

And  now  my  story  is  done.  All  will  agree 
that  Max's  was  the  truest  courage;  and  in  time 


he  became  stronger,  and  able  to  bear  fatigue  and 
danger. 

And  Max's  influence  in  his  home  was  great. 
He  and  Emily  were  the  leaven  in  that  household, 
which  in  time  caught  the  spirit  of  that  true  life 
which  could  change  theirs  so  greatly.  Mr. 
Lennard  especially  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  his  household,  not  as  the  worldly,  indifferent 
man,  but  as  one  who  desired  to  follow  his  Master. 

Gradually,  but  surely,  the  ways  of  that 
house  changed ;  and  when  Maud  married  Dr. 
Charlton  she  left  a  very  different  home  from 
what  it  was  when  her  husband  first  knew  it. 

Ronald  continued  fearless ;  he  has  the  truest 
courage  which  leads  its  possessor  to  lean  on 
Him  Who  is  all-powerful;  which  consists  not 
only  in  fearlessly  bearing  physical  danger,  but 
in  having  the  courage  of  mind  and  heart 
that  every  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  should 
possess.  L.  E.  D. 


JACK  AM  HIS  TEAM. 

A HILLSIDE  bare, 
Sharp  frosty  air, 
All  ready  there  ? — 

Jack  and  his  team. 

Ploughboy's  song, 
Trudging  along 
Sturdy  and  strong, — ■ 
Jack  and  his  team. 

Careless  and  free, 
Happy  lad  he 
With  horses  three — 
Jack  and  his  team. 

At  setting  sun, 
Day's  work  done, 
Homeward  they  turn, — 
Jack  and  his  team. 

Stars  in  the  west, 
Birds  in  their  nest. 
So,  too,  find  rest — • 

Jack  and  his  team. 

God  watches  all, 
E'en  sparrow's  fall, 
Both  great  and  small — - 
Jack  and  his  team. 

S.  A  0. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OP  AN 
ELEPHANT  ? 

i^****^.      0  many  references  to  ivory  are 
^Hb  found  in  Scripture,  where  it 

X^J^IP  is  named  as  being  one  of  the 
treasures  and  luxuries  of  the 
ancient  world,  that  the  ele- 
phant may  he  called  a  Bible 
animal.  Elephants'  tusks  an- 
swer exactly  to  the  'horns 
of  ivory'  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  15), 
and  elephants'  '  teeth '  were 
brought  to  King  Solomon 
once  in  three  years  by  the  ships  of  Tharshish 
(1  Kings,  x.  22). 

The  ivory  thus  obtained  was  used  in  over- 
laying the  gold  work  in  Solomon's  Temple;  and 
among  the  glories  of  his  palace  was  a  great 
throne  of  ivory,  overlaid  with  the  best  gold. 
King  Ahab,  too,  made  an  ivory  palace  (1  Kings, 
xxii.  39),  or,  as  it  is  understood,  inlaid  the 
rooms  of  his  palace  with  ivory ;  and  it  was  used 
for  adorning  beds  and  couches,  just  as  costly 
furniture  now  is  inlaid  with  metal  or  coloured 
woods. 

At  one  time  in  the  world's  history  there  were 
three  species  of  elephants ;  but  one  of  these  is 
extinct,  no  longer  living  in  any  country  of  the 
world,  and  known  to  us  only  by  its  enormous 
bones  and  skeletons,  which  have  been  dug  up  at 
various  times. 

It  must  have  been  a  much  larger  animal  than 
the  present  race  of  elephants,  of  which  two  species 
remain,  the  African  and  Indian,  differing  very 
much  from  each  other ;  the  former  being  easily 
known  by  its  enormous  ears  and  tusks,  which 
last  are  very  pure  in  colour,  and  a  pair  of  them 
sometimes  weigh  as  much  as  a  hundred  and 
forty  pounds. 

In  ancient  times  the  Syrian  and  Persian 
generals  used  elephants  in  war;  and  history 
tells  us  of  battles  where  they  turned  the  tide  of 
victory. 

In  India,  now,  they  are  trained  to  hunt  and 
capture  the  wild  elephant,  and  help  tame  them 
into  submission.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
visited  India  a  wild  elephant  hunt  of  this  kind 
was  one  of  the  amusements  provided  by  the 
native  princes  for  his  entertainment. 


In  India,  too,  they  are  tamed,  and  are  most 
useful  as  beasts  of  burden,  because  over  a  great 
part  of  that  land  the  roads  are  impassable  for 
carriages.  A  full-grown  elephant  can  carry 
about  a  ton  weight  fifty  miles  a-day,  and  if 
properly  taken  care  of  he  will  live  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old.  In  India  it  is  a  saying, 
that  'he  who  buys  a  good  elephant  purchases  an 
estate  for  his  grandchild.'  Then  they  are  used 
on  state  occasions,  gaily  decked  out  in  splendid 
cloths  and  harness,  to  make  a  great  display  of 
pomp. 

When  our  own  Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed 
Empress  of  India,  many  of  the  native  princes 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  their  trains  of 
elephants,  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  trappings,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
splendour  of  the  occasion. 

The  elephant  is  a  most  sagacious  animal,  and 
loves  to  •show  his  gratitude  to  those  who  are 
kind  to  him.  No  one  can  have  visited  the 
Zoological  Gardens  without  noticing  his  fondness 
for  his  keeper,  whose  every  word  the  huge  and 
affectionate  creature  seems  to  understand.  In 
some  travelling  menageries  he  is  taught  to 
perform  intelligent  tricks,  which  are  a  great 
attraction.  In  one  of  these  there  were  two 
elephants,  who  stood  side  by  side  while  the 
bystanders  fed  them ;  and  when  the  supply  of 
biscuits  fell  short  they  raised  their  trunks  and 
rang  a  bell  suspended  overhead,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  Here  I  am ;  give  me  some  more  ! ' 

These  elephants  afterwards  walked  round  the 
enclosure  with  their  keeper,  and  held  out  their 
long  trunks  for  all  sorts  of  gifts  from  the  visitors : 
biscuits  and  plums  and  apples  they  ate,  but 
when  they  received  a  penny  or  other  coin  they 
immediately  passed  it  into  their  keeper's  hand. 

With  all  his  sagacity,  and  in  spite  of  his  being 
the  largest  and  strongest  animal  in  creation,  the 
elephant  is  afraid  of  one  of  the  smallest.  The 
tyrant  who  lords  it  over  him  is  the  gnat :  this 
insect  will  dart  into  the  end  of  his  trunk — his 
most  tender  and  sensitive  part — and  suck  the 
blood,  while  the  huge  beast  is  powerless  to  pre- 
vent it.  Strong  enough  to  crush  a  man  with 
one  blow  of  his  foot,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  fly, 
and  will  run  away  in  terror  the  instant  his  quick 
ears  detect  the  buzzing  sound  of  its  approach. 
They  are  very  fond  of  disporting  themselves  in 
rivers  and  pools,  and  enjoy  drawing  up  the  water 
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with  their  trunk  and  squirting  it  over  their  bodies. 
A  sort  of  refreshing  shower -hath,  grateful 
enough,  no  doubt,  in  the  hot  climate  of  India 
and  Africa.  S. 

THE  OPAL  BUTTON. 

{Concluded  from  page  60.) 

^jhK.y  W^ARY  gladly  escaped  with  the 

nI? WAnxif)    011        °Pa^  button ;  not  even 

(McJO^fijlS  to  store  it  away  in  her  dolls' 
.^MtKwt^^  drawers.  Her  mother  might 
suspect  her,  and  look  for  it  there. 
What  was  she  to  do  with  it  ?  If  she  left  it  at 
night  in  her  pocket,  nurse  was  very  likely  to 
shake  it  out ;  or  if  she  hid  it  away  with  her  comb 
and  brush,  it  was  sure  to  be  discovered  when 
the  bag  was  sent  to  the  wash.  So  it  became  a 
torment  instead  of  a  pleasure,  and  nothing  better 
occurred  to  her  than  to  screw  it  in  a  piece  of 
paper  and  place  it  under  her  pillow  when  she 
went  to  bed. 

It  seemed  scarcely  likely  her  mother  had  not 
missed  it,  yet  not  a  word  was  said  the  next 
day;  and  another  and  another  day  followed, 
and  still  Mrs.  Taylor  made  no  inquiry  of  her 
little  daughter ;  and  still  Mary  had  to  hide  her 
now  hated  possession. 

Besides  the  concealment  and  sense  of  wrong, 
which  were  bad  enough  to  bear,  she  no  longer 
dared  to  make  use  of  the  permission  she  always 
had,  as  eldest  child  of  the  family,  to  spend  a  good 
deal  of  her  leisure  time  in  the  drawing-room. 
-She  dreaded  being  with  her  mother  while  needle- 
work was  going  on  lest  some  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  torn  -lid  and  lost  button. 

Never  did  the  little  girl  pass  such  a  miser- 
able week ;  and  at  last  she  almost  wished  to  be 
called  to  account  for  her  fault.  It  was  so  hard 
to  be  cut  off  from  her  mother's  society,  and 
sympathy  ;  so  hard  to  feel  there  was  a  guilty 
secret  which  she  could  share  with  no  one.  So, 
though  it  made  her  heart  beat  quickly,  it  was 
something  of  a  relief  when  she  received  one  after- 
noon a  summons  downstairs. 

She  was  quite  sure  in  her  own  mind  what  it 
was  for  ;  and  when  no  question  was  put  to  her 
with  regard  to  the  accident,  now  so  many  days 
past,  she  felt  even  a  little  disappointment. 

There  sat  her  mother,  working  as  usual,  her 


box  open  on  the  table  beside  her ;  but  she  said 
not  a  word  about  the  mischief  done,  talking 
pleasantly  instead  on  different  little  matters  of 
interest. 

Mary  felt  the  tears  rising  to  her  eyes,  and  a 
choking  sensation  in  her  throat.  She  could 
bear  it  all  no  longer.  Her  mother  elearly  sus- 
pected nothing,  and  so  might  never  open  a  way 
for  her  confession ;  and  yet,  till  confession  was 
made,  she  could  never  be  really  happy  again. 
So,  in  a  sudden  burst  of  tears,  the  truth  was 
told,  and  Mary,  her  burden  strangely  lightened, 
'was  sobbing  with  her  face  on  her  mother's 
lap,  her  mother's  hand  resting  kindly  on  her 
head. 

'  You  never  thought  I  could  be  so  bad,  did 
you,  mother  ?  If  you  had  asked  me  at  first — 
nearly  at  first,  I  should  have  told  you,  and  I 
think  I  should  have  been  glad.' 

'  Then  it  will  surprise  you  to  know  that  I 
felt  quite  sure  all  this  time  what  you  had 
done,'  answered  Mrs.  Taylor.  '  Mothers  notice 
their  children  too  closely  for  your  manner  to  escape 
me.  Why  should  my  little  girl  have  kept  out  of 
my  way,  but  that  she  had  done  something  wrong? 
The  very  same  cause  made  Adam  and  Eve,  you 
recollect,  try  to  hide  themselves  from  God.  It 
is  sin  that  makes  us  ashamed  and  afraid.  It 
is  sin  that  separates  us  from  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

Do  you  know,  Mary,  that  heaven  means  just 
the  absence  of  sin  ?  It  would  not  be  heaven  at 
all  if  sin  were  there.  Guilt  and  fear  make  a  kind 
of  hell  even  on  earth.  You  have  been  unhappy, 
you  say,  all  this  week ;  and  so  have  I,  you  may 
be  sure.  And  our  Lord  knows  all.  He  pitied 
us  so  that  He  died  to  save  us  from  our  sins ; 
and  till  we  have  confessed  them,  and  received 
His  pardon,  we  cannot  be  blessed.  He  has 
the  power  to  keep  us  from  sin  if  we  walk  very 
close  to  Him,  while  a  mother  can  only  watch 
over  and  guard  her  child  in  a  very  feeble 
way.  Now  kiss  me,  and  cry  no  more.  Y"ou 
once  told  me,  do  you  remember  ?  that  you  did 
not  think  it  was  so  wicked  to  break  the  tenth, 
as  any  of  the  other  commandments.  But  you 
see  now  what  a  small  thing  can  draw  one  into 
great  wrong-doing.  God  knows  our  weaknesses 
.  and  temptations  even  better  than  we  do  ourselves. 
He  understands  how  needful  is  the  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet."  '  E.  R. 


"Twee!  twee!" 
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Away  flew  all  my  fears, — 
Sprinkled  with  tiny  tears 

My  daisy's  head 
Rose  bright,  and  fresh,  and  pure, 
As  Saints,  who  will  full  "sure 

Rise  from  the  dead. 

I  broke  it  from  its  stem, 
No  more  earth's  lowly  gem 

And  I  must  part. 
I  loved  it  well,  I  wis  ! 
Then  laid  it,  with  a  kiss, 

Close  to  my  heart. 

Constance  Cross. 


THE  SEA-BIRD'S  SONG. 

'  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  sea-birds  catch  the 
rain-drops  as  they  fall,  when  taking  their  long  voyages, 
and  so  their  life  is  sustained. 


TWEE  !  twee ! '  the  sea-bird  sings, 
Skimming  over  the  sea, 
With  snowy  breast  and  outstretched  wings, 
From  fear  and  sorrow  free. 

'  Storm  !  storm  ! '  the  sea-bird  cries  ; 

'  Watch  for  your  absent  sails, 
While  darkening  clouds  o'erspread  the  skies, 

Foreboding  coming  gales.' 

'  Thirst !  thirst ! ' —  the  sea-bird  knows 

Quickly  now  he  shall  drink 
Fresh  water  where  the  lichen  grows 

Over  the  steep  rock's  brink. 

Far,  far  away  from  land, 

What  does  the  sea-bird  then  ? 

No  rocky  shore,  no  dewy  strand, 
Away  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

Look !  look  ! — God's  hand  is  nigh, 
Teaching  the  faithful  bird ; 


Ready  to  hear  the  feeblest  cry 
From  faintest  lips  e'er  heard. 

See  !  see  ! — with  outstretched  beak, 

Water  by  raindrops  given 
The  sea-bird  waits  with  patience  meek, 

And  drinks  it  straight  from  heaven. 

Reho. 


A  SHARE  IN  THE  CONCERN. 

ONE  evening,  as  a  little  sweep  was  running 
along  the  street,  a  big  sweep  met  him, 
and  shouted, — 

'  Hallo,  Jack !  where  are  you  going  in  such  a 
hurry  ? ' 

Little  Jack  said, — 

'  Don't  bother  me  now ;  I  am  going  to  the 
missionary  meeting.  I've  got  a  share  in  the 
concern,  and  I  want  to  see  how  things  are 
going  on.' 

This  little  sweep  was  in  a  Sunday  School,  and 
was  a  subscriber  to  the  Missionary  Society;  hence 
he  said,  he  had  a  share  in  the  concern. 

Biblical  Museum. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Con  tinued  from  page  67.) 

GIVE  me  the  advertisement  again,'  said 
Mr.  Law.  '  Mac  is  a  common  enough 
name  for  Scotch  terriers,  certainly,  and  our  Mac 
may  be  too  depressed  or  too  cautious  to  answer 
to  the  name,  if  it  was  tried ;  he  is  clever  enough 
to  be  on  his  guard  with  strangers  ;  and  there 
may  be  other  blue  Skyes  at  the  dog-stealer's, 
or  the  police-courts.' 

'  If  he  had  some  mark  now  ' 

'  Would  a  few  white  hairs  do  ?'  asked  Lily, 
who  was  listening  attentively  with  her  arms  on 
the  table. 

'  Certainly  ;  but  Mac  has  none.' 
'  Oh,  but  he  has,  though  !    On  his  neck,  just 
under  his  chin  are  some — five  or  seven,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  all  close  together,  like  a  little 
white  curl.' 

Rosa  moaned  at  this ;  and  Mrs.  Law  soothed 
and  coaxed  her  with  gentle  words  and  kisses. 

'Are  you  sure,  Lily?'  asked  Mr.  LaAv.  'I 
never  saw  the  white  hairs.' 

'  Oh  !  I'm  as  sure  as  sure !  I  saw  them  one 
day  when  Mac  was  playing  soldiers,  and  I 
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showed  them  to  Eosa,  and  she  said  she  should 
never  say  he  had  them,  for  they  spoilt  his 
beauty.' 

'  Well,  they  may  he  the  means  of  finding 
him,'  said  Mr.'  Law.  1  Thank  you,  Lily,  for 
telling  me  of  them.  What  is  Rosa  saying  ? '  he 
asked,  as  she  murmured  something  to  her  mother. 

■  She  says  she  does  not  believe  any  one  would 
see  them,'  replied  Mrs.  Law. 

'  Oh,  that's  nonsense  !  Lily  saw  them,  and 
if  they  were  looked  for  they  would  be  seen.' 

Mr.  Law  wrote  another  advertisement,  adding 
about  the  white  hairs,  and  sent  it  to  the  Times 
newspaper,  in  which  it  was  to  appear  on  Monday. 

CHAPTER  III.  FRIENDS  IN  NEED. 

Thursday,  January  9th,  had  been  cold  and 
frosty,  as  I  have  said ;  but  a  thaw,  accompanied 
by  heavy  rain,  set  in  early  in  the  night.  Poor 
Mac,  although  he  crawled  along  close  to  the 
railings  of  the  Park,  and  kept,  when  he  was  able, 
among  the  shrubs,  got  wet  through  and  coated 
with  mud;  for  he  lay  down  sometimes  to  rest, 
although  he  was  too  miserable  and  too  much 
afraid  of  being  found  by  some  one  who  might 
be  unkind  to  him,  to  stay  long  in  any  place 
near  which  many  people  passed.  As  it  grew 
later  the  Park  became  quiet,  and  towards  one 
in  the  morning  the  rain  ceased  for  a  time. 
Mac,  who  was  very  cold,  came  out  from  a 
hole  he  had  scratched  for  himself  under  spme 
evergreens,  and,  not  knowing  which  way  to 
turn,  trotted  off  across  the  road  and  found  him- 
self presently  close  to  a  soldier  who  was  walking 
backwards  and  forwards.  Before  he  could  hide 
himself  the  soldier  had  seen  him,  and,  stooping 
down,  patted  his  hand  against  his  own  leg,  as 
people  do  when  they  want  to  entice  dogs  to 
come  to  them.  Mac  was  very  cautious,  as 
his  master  had  said,  and  did  not  'take  up' 
with  every  one  who  wanted  to  make  friends 
with  him ;  but  he  was  so  lonely  and  miserable 
that  the  soldier's  friendly  gestures  tempted  him 
to  go  nearer  to  him,  and  as  he  went  towards 
him,  wriggling  himself  round  so  that  his  head 
nearly  touched  his  tail,  he  heard  the  soldier 
whisper,  '  Poor  old  fellow  !  come  along  then,  old 
boy  ! '  The  voice  and  words  were  so  kind  that 
poor  Mac  went  close  enough  to  have  a  friendly 
pat  or  two  on  his  wet  coat,  and  he  showed  his 
gratitude  by  moving  his  ears  up  and  down  and 


wagging  his  tail.  The  soldier  soon  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  again,  and  Mac,  seeing  a  tall, 
upright  kind  of  shed  (the  sentry-box)  standing 
close  by,  crept  into  it,  and  finding  the  boards  of 
which  it  was  made  quite  dry,  curled  himself 
round  in  a  corner,  and  went  fast  asleep.  Presently 
he  was  aware  that  some  one  was  standing  close 
to  him,  but  he  was  so  wearied  out,  and  so  grate- 
ful for  being  in  a  dry  place,  that  he  could  not 
rouse  himself  out  of  his  sleepiness  enough  to 
be  frightened  at  having  a  stranger's  legs  so  near 
him ;  and  when,  just  before  he  sunk  off  to  sleep 
again,  he  heard  the  soldier  say  in  a  low  voice, 
'  Hullo,  old  dog,  you  seem  jolly  enough  down 
there,'  he  had  scarcely  energy  left  to  wag  his 
tail  faintly. 

When  he  woke  again  the  moon  had  risen,  and 
was  shining  full  on  the  sentry-box,  and  Mac  saw 
his  friend  the  soldier  standing  before  the  box, 
and  then  some  more  men  came  and  put  them- 
selves opposite  to  him.  Mac  shook  himself  and 
came  out,  meaning  to  steal  away  and  hide, 
and  come  back  when  his  friend  was  alone 
again.  He  was  but  half  awake,  but  he  quite 
understood  that  he  was  friendless,  except  for 
this  soldier,  and  he  had  not  rested  long  enough 
to  have  got  all  his  usual  bravery  back  again. 
Just  as  he  got  outside,  one  of  the  men  who 
were  standing  there  spoke  sharply  a  command 
that  seemed  familiar  to  Mac's  ears,  although  his 
brain  was  too  bewildered  for  him  to  make  out 
its  meaning. 

Rosa  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  him 
do  many  tricks,  and,  among  other  things,  she 
taught  him  certain  exercises  that  she  had 
watched  the  soldiers  go  through,  and  did  her 
best  to  imitate  the  way  the  word  of  command 
given  by  the  officer  in  command  or  the  drill- 
sergeant. 

'Mr.  Law  delighted  to  put  Mac  'through  his 
drill,'  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends ;  and  once 
a  gentleman,  who  was  a  celebrated  soldier,  had 
'inspected'  this  little  volunteer  blue  Skye — that 
is,  had  himself  given  the  orders  Mac  understood 
so  well — at  a  party  at  Mr.  Law's  house.  Noble, 
too,  often  made  him  go  through  all  his  tricks ; 
thus  he  learned  to  understand  the  words  them- 
selves. He  knew  as  well  wdiat  they  meant  when 
he  heard  them  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger  as  he 
did  when  he  heard  them  at  home. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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(Continued  from  page  79.) 

LTHOUGH  the  word 
that  Max  now  heard 
was  quite  familiar  to 
him,  he  was  too  be- 
wildered to  understand 
it,  and  only  felt  sure 
that  it  was  a  command 
and  must  he  obeyed; 
therefore,  instead  of 
stealing  away  to  hide 
as  he  at  first  intended 
to  do,  he  tucked  his 
poor  bedraggled  tail  under  him,  and  sat  up  in  the 
dog's  begging  attitude,  close  to  the  legs  of  his 
kind-hearted  soldier.  The  four  other  men  (they 
were  soldiers,  too,  who  had  come  to  relieve  guard ; 
that  is,  to  leave  another  soldier  in  the  place  of 
Mac's  friend),  of  course,  saw  the  little  dark  figure 
by  the  sentry-box ;  but  Mac's  friend  knew  nothing 
of  his  four-footed  companion's  manoeuvres,  and 
the  soldiers  could  not  help  laughing,  though 
only  in  a  subdued  way,  for,  being  on  duty,  they 
had  to  mind  what  they  were  about.  They 
could  hear  by  the  sound  of  the  sergeant's  voice 
that  he  was  smiling  when  he  gave  the  next 
order.  But  this  order  was  given  in  words  that 
Mac  had  never  heard  before,  but  still  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  was  being  commanded  to  do 
something,  so  he  raised  himself  on  his  hind-legs, 
with  his  back  tightly  pressed  against  the  sentry- 
box. 

Presently  Mac  recognised  the  words  '  Shoulder 
arms!'  and  being  by  this  time  less  bewildered, 
he  understood  what  he  had  to  do,  and  hurriedly 
made  as  though  he  were  pressing  a  stick  (which 
Rosa  used  to  give  him  as  a  make-believe 
musket)  close  to  his  side,  with  his  little,  short, 
damp  fore-leg.  Then  there  came  something 
more  that  had  no  meaning  for  him ;  his  friend 
left  the  sentry-box,  another  soldier  taking  his 
place ;  the  word  '  March  ! '  (which  Mac  quite 
understood)  was  given,  and  the  soldiers  moved 
off,  one  behind  the  other,  all  but  the  sergeant, 
who  walked  beside  the  other  men. 

Poor  Mac,  still  on  his  hind-legs  (for  the  words 
that  gave  him  leave  to  drop  again  to  all-fours 
had  not  been  spoken),  toddled  after  them,  for 
his  kind-hearted  friend  was  among  them.  But 
he  could  only  go  a  very  few  paces  thus,  his 


poor  little  legs  were  too  tired  to  go  fast  in  this 
unnatural  position,  so  he  dropped  his  cold  fore- 
paws  to  the  ground  again  (no  doubt  with  some 
fear  in  his  heart  that  he  might  get  scolded  for 
not  waiting  orders  to  change  his  position),  and 
meekly  followed  on  to  the  guard-room ;  hoping, 
I  suppose,  that  his  own  soldier  would  take  care 
of  him. 

The  sergeant  was  too  good-natured  to  say 
anything  about  Mac's  presence  in  the  sentry- 
box,  and  the  other  men  who  wTere  about  the 
place  were  inclined  to  be  kind  to  him.  So  he 
stole  into  the  guard-room,  where  there  was  a 
fire,  and  going  into  a  dark  corner  he  curled 
himself  round  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

He  was  terribly  frightened  occasionally  by  the 
movements  in  the  room,  and  the  sounds  of  strange 
voices,  which  woke  him  every  now  and  then ; 
but,  as  no  injury  happened  to  him,  his  poor  little 
heart  ceased  to  beat  so  furiously  when  these  inter- 
ruptions to  his  rest  took  place.  It  was  scarcely 
light  enough  to  see  anything  distinctly,  when 
Mac  was  aroused  from  his  heavy  sleeep  by  hearing 
a  whistle.  He  sat  up  and  pricked  up  his  ears  ; 
it  was  not  a  whistle  he  knew,  but  he  was  a  dog, 
and,  therefore,  the  whistle  might  be  meant  for 
him.  He  heard  it  again,  long  and  rather  shrill, 
and  he  stood  up  and  shook  himself,  and  tried  to 
collect  his  thoughts. 

'  He  heard  you,'  said  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
sat  by  the  guard-room  fire,  '  and  he's  trying  to 
make  out  where  the  sound  comes  from.  Try 
again.' 

The  whistle  wTas  repeated,  and  Mac  looked 
towards  the  quarter  whence  it  came  ;  and  there, 
just  outside  the  door,  was  a  tall  figure,  and  as 
soon  as  Mac  stuck  his  head  on  one  side,  put  up 
his  ears,  and  showed  that  he  was  looking  that 
way,  the  tall  figure  stooped  down,  patted  his 
own  leg,  and  said  hi  a  low  voice,  '  Come  along, 
old  fellow  !  come  and  have  a  bit  of  breakfast ! ' 

Mac  knew  it  was  his  friend,  and  shaking 
himself  once  more  he  went  across  the  room  to 
him,  willingly  enough,  but  not  with  the  joyful 
scampering  step  he  used  at  home  ;  for  he 
was  in  a  strange  place,  and  the  tall  soldiers 
were  so  unlike  his  own  people  that  he  could 
not  help  feeling  frightened  and  suspicious  of 
them,'  as  they  stood  about  watching  how  he 
crossed  the  room,  with  his  tail  down  and  his 
eyes  looking  watchfully  to  the  right  and  left. 
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When  he  got  outside,  his  friend  patted  his  head 
and  talked  to  him,  and  Mac  began  to  feel 
a  little  less  miserable,  wagged  his  tail,  put  up 
his  little  pointed  ears,  and  tried  to  show  his 
gratitude.  One  or  two  of  the  men  said  that  he 
was  a  beauty  of  his  kind,  and  that  a  handsome 
reward  would  most  likely  be  offered  for  him. 

'  I  wish  I  knew  where  he  belonged  ;  I'd  take 
.him  home  as  soon  as  I  could  if  I  knew,  for  I 
don't  see  how  I'm  to  keep  him!'  said  Mac's  friend. 

He  and  one  or  two  of  his  comrades  consulted 
about  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  they  agreed 
that  the  first  of  them  that  went  out  would  get  a 
look  at  the  Times  newspaper,  to  see  if  the  dog 
was  advertised. 

Mac  stole  in  after  them  when  they  went  to 
breakfast,  and  crept  under  the  table  close  to  his 
friend's  legs  ;  a  few  scraps  of  bread  were  given  to 
him  every  now  and  then  by  one  or  other  of  the 
men  near,  and  as  he  was  very  hungry  he  ate 
them  very  gratefully. 

After  breakfast  he  went  about  and  watched 
his  friend  go  through  all  his  duties,  and  was 
grateful  for  his  kind  words  ;  but  his  heart  was 
heavy  and  full  of  recollections  of  home  and  his 
master's  family,  and  the  strange  sounds  and 
sights  around  him  bewildered  him. 

Presently,  when  work  was  done  and  the  soldiers 
were  standing  about  talking,  one  of  them  said 
that  the  dog  might  as  well  go  'through  his  drill,' 
for  the  story  of  his  proceedings  at  the  sentry-box 
had  of  course  got  about. 

'  He  might  as  well  earn  his  breakfast  by 
amusing  us,'  he  remarked. 

Mac's  friend  patted  the  dog  and  put  him  be- 
fore him,  and  said  \Atten-s7iim,'  and  up  jumped 
poor  little  Mac  immediately  on  his  hind-legs, 
and  went  through  all  the  drill  (as  much  as  he 
knew  of  it)  very  steadily. 

'  Pity  he  isn't  washed  a  bit,'  said  the  man 
who  wished  to  see  him  drilled.  '  He'd  be  hand- 
some enough  with  the  mud  washed  off  him,  and 
his  hair  combed.' 

'  Handsome  !  I  believe  y©u,'  said  Mac's  friend. 
'  He's  a  beautifully  bred  little  fellow,  I  can  see.' 

'  I'll  soon  tell  you  that  for  certain,'  said  the 
other  man ;  and  before  Mac  could  jump  out  of 
his  way — for  he  never  had  let  any  one  touch  him 
but  his  first  friend — he  seized  the  dog  by  the 
tail,  and  held  him  up  in  the  air.  '  If  he  squeaks 
he  ain't  well-bred,'  he  said. 


Mac  did  not  squeak,  but  when  he  was  put 
down  again  he  took  shelter  under  the  bench 
where  his  friend  was  sitting. 
"  '  Oh,  come ! '  said  the  man  who  had  held  him 
up.  '  You  must  come  out  of  that.  You  haven't 
amused  us  half  enough.  Come  along,  mister;' 
and  he  put  his  hand  under  the  bench,  and  took 
hold  of  Mac  by  the  neck,  and  dragged  him  out. 
Mac  squeaked  and  growled  for  the  man  hurt  him, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  released  he  showed  his 
teeth,  and  made  a  little  snap  at  the  man's  hand 
as  it  left  his  neck.  He  could  not  bear  being 
touched  by  a  stranger,  and  he  disliked  and  mis- 
trusted this  man  who  had  twice  hurt  him. 

4  Ho,  ho  !  you're  vicious,  are  you  ? '  exclaimed 
the  man,  and  he  gave  Mac  a  sharp  blow  with 
the  cane  he  carried. 

'  Come,  the  dog  ain't  yours,'  said  Mac's  friend, 
taking  Mac  up  under  his  arm. 

'  No,  nor  yours  either,  and  I'll  thrash  him 
well  for  trying  to  bite,'  said  the  other. 

'  Best  leave  him  alone,  for  after  all  he's  more 
mine  than  yours,'  said  Mac's  friend.  '  He  don't 
offer  to  bite  me,  you  see ;  I  suppose  you  hurt  him.' 

'  I  don't  care  whether  I  did  -  or  not.  I  mean 
fo  thrash  him,  and  then  he'll  know  what 
hurting  is.' 

'  If  you  thrash  him  you'll  thrash  me,  and  you 
know  how  I'll  stand  that,'  said  Mac's  friend, 
holding  the  dog  closer  under-  his  arm. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.-X. 

1  WE   PUT   NO   TRUST  IN   WHAT  WE  DO.' 

WE  put  no  trust  in  what  we  do, 
Our  hopes  all  rest  on  Christ  alone; 
Works — be  they  good  and  plenteous,  too — 

Can  never  for  one  sin  atone. 
We  put  no  trust  in  what  we  do, 

Our  deeds  are  not  our  righteousness; 
Not  though  we  share  the  orphan's  woe, 
And  clothe  the  naked  with  our  dress! 

We  put  no  trust  in  what  we  do, 
Deeds  cannot  wipe  away  a  sin; 

Not  if  we  pray  for  every  foe, 

And  take  the  homeless  wanderer  in, 

We  put  no  trust  in  what  we  do, 

Deeds  cannot  raise  us  from  the  dead; 

Not  if  we  meekly  bear  each  blow, 
And  'tend  our  persecutor's  bed. 
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We  put  no  trust  in  what  we  do, 
Deeds  cannot  help  us  in  the  race ; 

Deeds  cannot  pay  the  sum  we  owe — ■ 
God  owes  us  nothing — all  is  grace! 

C.  0.  E. 


WANT  OF  COURAGE. 

\  \  THY  do  we  fear  men  so  much  ?'  said 
V  V      one.    '  Because  we  fear  God  so  little,' 
answers  his  friend. 


HAPPY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS.— No.  III. 
WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT    THE  FISHING-BOAT? 

An  easy  Exercise  for  little  learners  to  icrite  or  say  from  memory. 


THINK  TWICE,  SPEAK  ONCE. 

AN  old  philosopher  used  to  say,  '  He  never 
once  regretted  having  held  his  tongue, 
but  very  often  he  had  felt  sorry  for  having 
spoken.' 


THE  WORLD,  THE  FLESH,  AND 
THE  DEVIL. 

EVERYWHERE  remember  that  we  have 
to  fight  against  a  world  at  enmity  with 
God,  a  heart  full  of  deceit  and  iniquity,  and  a 
whole  legion  of  evil  spirits  watching  how  to  de- 
stroy us. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING. 

A  True  Story. 

IT  was  Saturday  night,  and  Mrs.  Price  was 
busy  scrubbing  the  room,  whilst  Annie,  her 
eldest  daughter,  washed  down  the  landing  place, 
and  Edward  held  the  baby.  But  it  was  very 
slow  work,  for  baby  would  cry,  and  hold  out  her 
arms  to  come  to  mother;  and  little  Harry  kept 
running  in  and  out  with  his  dirty  boots  ;  and 
Lucy,  who  was  playing  at  doll's  house  under 
the  table,  overturned  the  pail  of  hot  water  and 
scalded  herself.  At  last  poor  Mrs.  Price,  after 
she  had  bound  up  the  little  child's  hands,  said, 
quite  in  despair,  '  There,  Ted,  just  take  the  baby 
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the  door,  and  said, — '  Mother,  lady  wants  to 
see  'on.' 

'  Ask  her  to  walk  in,'  said  Mrs.  Price,  jumping 
tip  from  the  ground,  unpinning  her  dress,  and 
hastily  dusting  a  chair  and  setting  it  in  the 
driest  part  of  the  room. 

'  I  must  apologise  for  coming  on  Saturday,' 
the  lady  said  as  she  entered ;  '  I  know  what  a 
husy  day  it  always  is  with  you.' 

But  when  Mrs.  Price  saw  it  was  her  kind  old 
friend  Miss  Harcourt  she  smiled,  and  said, — 

'  Oh,  ma'am,  it  is  always  a  treat  to  see  you, 
only  I'm  sorry  you  find  us  in  such  a  mess;  really 
the  place  is  not  fit  for  a  lady  to  come  into.' 

'  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  favour,'  said  Miss 
Harcourt.  '  I  saw  your  little  golden-haired  Lucy 
playing  on  the  doorstep  as  I  passed,  and  I  should 
so  much  like  to  put  her  into  a  picture  I  am 
painting.  Can  you  spare  her  to  come  to  me  for 
a  few  mornings  ?  I  suppose  it  is  holiday  time 
now,  so  she  would  not  have  to  miss  school.' 

Mrs  Price  looked  embarrassed,  and  hesitated 
to  reply.  Miss  Harcourt  guessed  her  difficulty, 
and  hastened  to  say, — 

'  The  little  brown  dress  she  has  on  to-day  will 
do  quite  nicely.' 

So  Mrs.  Price  said, — 

'  Well,  ma'am,  I  was  afraid  she  Avas  hardly 
fit  to  come  to  a  lady's  house  with  that  bit  of  an 
old  thing  on,  and  the  soles  coming  off  her  shoes ; 
but,  if  you  will  excuse  that,  we  shall  be  proud  to 
let  her  come.' 

So  Miss  Harcourt  arranged  to  send  a  servant 
at  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  to  fetch 
little  Lucy ;  and  then  she  wished  Mrs.  Price 
good-bye  and  went  downstairs,  for  she  knew  she 
should  be  in  the  way  if  she  stayed. 

About  seven  o'clock  John  Price  came  back. 
He  was  very  wet,  and  looked  pale  and  tired. 

1  Edward,  help  your  father  off  with  his  coat,' 
said  Mrs.  Price,  as  she  drew  the  table  near  the 
fire,  and  took  the  teapot  off  the  hob  to  pour  out 
his  tea.  . 

Edward  hung  up  his  father's  heavy  coat, 
with  its  large  buttons,  behind  the  door  to 
dry,  whilst  he  sat  himself  down  near  the  fire. 
Lucy  and  Harry  came  crowding  to  his  knee,  but 
he  did  not  play  with  them  as  usual,  and  did  not 
even  notice  baby,  who  was  crowing  and  kicking, 
and  making  signs  that  she  wished  to  come  to 
him.    Mrs.  Price  felt  sure  something  was  amiss, 


but  she  let  him  finish  his  supper,  and  then  she 
said, — 

'  Have  you  had  many  fares  to-day,  John  ?  ' 

'  Things  have  gone  very  badly  to-day,'  he- 
answered  gravely ;  '  master  is  angry  enough. 
There  was  a  hard  frost  this  morning ;  the  streets 
were  slippery,  and  you  know  what  a  weak, 
starved  creature  that  horse  is.  Well,  it  fell,  and 
grazed  its  knee ;  so  he  is  angry  as  can  be ;  says 
he  will  have  to  take  the  poor  animal  to  a  veteri- 
nary surgeon,  and  it  will  cost  him  he  does  not 
know  what ;  and  he  will  not  give  me  any  cab  to 
drive  for  at  least  a  week,  to  teach  me  to  be  more 
careful.' 

Mrs.  Price  did  not  say  a  word,  only  gave  a 
little  sigh ;  trouble  after  trouble  had  come  upon 
them  so  fast,  that  she  took  it  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  misfortunes  would  happen. 

Things  had  been  very  different  when  first  she 
married.  Then  Price  was  coachman  to  a  family 
in  the  country.  They  lived  in  a  comfortable 
ivy-covered  cottage,  where  there  was  "a  bright 
sunny  garden  for  the  children  to  run  about  in  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  family  went  abroad,  and 
the  master  died  quite  suddenly  whilst  absent, 
the  servants  were  dismissed  and  the  house  sold. 
John  Price  could  not  find  another  place  without 
a  character;  he  w7rote  to  his  former  mistress 
asking  for  one,  but  received  no  answer.  He  was 
not  much  of  a  scholar,  and  perhaps  had  mis- 
directed the  letter,  so  that  it  never  reached  her. 
At  last  friends  advised  him  to  go  to  London 
and  see  w7hat  he  could  do  there  ;  so  he  came  with, 
his  family,  and  they  spent  all  they  had  saved, 
without  finding  anything.  At  last,  quite  out  of 
heart  about  finding  anything  else,  betook  to  cab- 
driving,  but  it  w'as  a  very  poor  business. 

He  was  a  soft,  good-natured  man,  and  never 
asked  more  than  his  fare.  Sometimes  when  he 
had  only  shilling  fares  he  earned  very  little,  and 
as  at  the  end  of  each  week  he  was  obliged  to 
pay  his  master  a  certain  sum,  if  he  had  not 
earned  enough,  he  was  obliged  to  pawn  some 
of  his  furniture  or  clothes  to  make  up  the 
required  sum  :  thus  the  home  became  more  and 
more  wretched,  there  were  so  many  mouths  to 
feed,  and  none  of  the  children  could  earn  any- 
thing. Annie,  who  was  thirteen,  and  a  very 
good  girl,  did  what  she  could  to  help  her 
mother ;  but  she  was  very  weak,  her  strength 
often  gave  way,  and  she  could  not  hold  baby 
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more  than  five  minutes  at  a  time.  The  doctors 
seemed  to  fear  that  it  was  a  kind  of  paralysis 
that  was  coming  on  gradually. 

Edward,  who  was  just  turned  eleven,  seemed 
to  be  getting  just  as  weak  as  Annie,  and  was  not 
fit  for  any  kind  of  work.  Lucy,  Harry,  and 
baby  were  rosy  and  strong,  but  they  had  such 
appetites !  They  were  munching  bread  and 
treacle  from  morning  till  night,  and  bread  was 
so  dear — 8^d.  a  quartern.  And  now  that  they 
must  be  a  week  without  regular  earnings,  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  John  feared  he  would  have 
to  ask  for  credit  at  the  baker's,  and  this  was 
what  made  him  so  grave  and  sad  on  Saturday 
night.  But  he  was  a  brave  and  industrious 
fellow ;  and  early  on  Monday  he  set  off  in  the 
wind  and  rain,  determined  to  get  some  odd  job, 
and  earn  a  few  pence,  at  any  rate,  to  get  the 
children  bread. 

On  Friday  afternoon  Miss  Harcourt  came  in, 
bringing  back  little  Lucy.  The  room  looked 
untidy  and  neglected,  and  she  was  surprised  to 
find  the  husband  at  home  at  that  time  of  day.  He 
had  just  returned  to  have  some  tea  and  herring, 
the  only  meal  he  had  had  that  day.  He  and 
his  wife  told  her  their  misfortune  about  the  cab, 
and  she  looked  very  sorry. 

1 1  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sparing  little 
Lucy,'  said  Miss  Harcourt ;  and  she  put  five 
shillings  on  the  table  near  Mrs.  Price,  who  looked 
wistfully  at  the  money  ;  but  John  said  at  once, — 

1  Oh,  no,  ma'am,  we  couldn't  think  of  such  a 
thing  ! '  and  Mrs.  Price  echoed, — 

'  We  couldn't  take  anything  for  that ! ' 

Miss  Harcourt  explained,  that  if  she  had  had 
a  regular  model  she  should  have  had  to  pay  a 
L,reat  deal  more. 

'Well,  ma'am,  that  is  different,  that  is  their 
trade ;  but  to  take  anything  for  little  Lucy,  who 
would  just  have  been  playing  about  the  court, 
would  be  downright  robbery ;  and  from  you, 
too,  who  are  so  good  to  us  !' 

The  man  looked  quite  hurt  and  sorry,  and  so 
did  Mrs.  Price  when  she  saw  the  tone  her  hus- 
band took ;  therefore  Miss  Harcourt  reluctantly 
put  back  the  money  into  her  purse. 

*  Well,'  she  said,  'at  any  rate  Lucy  must 
accept  this  little  present,'  and  she  undid  a  parcel, 
brought  out  a  warm  plaid  dress,  with  pretty 
edging  round  the  neck  and  sleeves,  and  a  cloak 
of  the  same  material.    Lucy  looked  very  pleased, 


and  Annie  tried  on  the  dress,  and  smoothed  her 
hair  ;  it  looked  so  nice,  the  dress  fitted  perfectly. 
Miss  Harcourt  told  Mr.  Price  that  if  he  had  no 
work  the  next  day  he  might  come  to  her  house 
and  carry  some  frames  to  the  frame-maker's,  and 
clean  the  windows.  He  thanked  her  gratefully, 
and  promised  to  be  there  early  next  day. 

Next  week  was  Christmas  week,  and  Price, 
who  had  his  cab  again,  hoped  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  ;  but,  somehow,  he  was  unfortunate, 
and  the  week  they  had  passed  without  regular 
earnings  had  put  them  very  much  behind  with 
everything. 

Mrs.  Price  said  sadly  to  the  children, — 

'  You  will  not  get  any  Christmas  dinner  this 
year,  poor  little  dears  ! ' 

Annie  and  Edward — who  remembered  the 
good  dinners  at  the  cottage,  the  hot  roast  beef 
and  plum -pudding,  and  the  games  of  snap- 
dragon up  in  the  servants'  hall  afterwards — 
looked  very  doleful ;  but  they  were  old  enough 
not  to  sadden  their  mother  by  saying  anything  ; 
but  little  Lucy  and  Harry  grumbled  and  said 
pitifully, — 

'  Christmas  only  comes  once  a-year.  Oh, 
mother,  we  should  have  liked  a  plum-pudding; 

Mrs.  Price  only  sighed.  It  did  seem  hard  to 
refuse  them  anything,  but  she  could  not  help  it; 
she  had  no  money  to  buy  things  with. 

John,  who  came  in  just  at  that  moment, 
said, — 

'  I  am  so  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Ellis,  I  met  her 
in  the  court  about  six  o'clock  this  morning,  going 
to  work ;  it  was  pouring  with  rain,  she  had 
no  umbrella  and  only  a  thin  shawl ;  she  told 
me  she  had  only  had  two  days'  washing  this 
week.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  his  wife  ;  '  and  little  George  is 
so  ill,  he  has  such  a  hacking  cough  ;  I  hear  it  all 
day  long  when  the  door  is  open.  I  went  up 
yesterday  to  see  if  I  could  do  anything  for  him.. 
Polly  had  heaped  all  the  clothes  on  the  bed  to 
keep  him  warm,  and  was  sitting  shivering  in  a 
corner.  There  was  no  fire  :  Mrs.  Ellis  brings  in 
about  a  pennyworth  of  coal  every  evening,  and 
that  has  to  last  all  day.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
2s.  Gd.  the  parish  allows  her,  I  really  think  they 
would  all  starve.  The  doctor  orders  George 
this  and  that,  but,  dear  me '.  it's  no  use ;  they 
cannot  get  any  of  those  good  things.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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TWO  YOUNG  CAPTAINS. 

HE  Florence  was  as  fine  a  little 
schooner  of  200  tons  as  ever 
sailed  out  of  port.  She  "be- 
longed to  an  honest,  hard- 
working man,  who,  to  save 
expenses,  used  to  go  to  sea  in 
her  himself,  and  acted  as  her 
captain.  This  he  could  well 
do,  for  he  had  been  a  sailor 
in  his  early  life,  and  knew  how 
to  navigate  his  craft  as  well  as  most  coasting 
masters. 

On  the  trip  that  I  speak  of  she  was  bound 
for  Sealford,  with  a  cargo  of  Portland  stone ; 
and  for  three  parts  of  the  voyage  the  wind  was 
fair  and  the  weather  fine :  but  just  as  they 
made  the  eastern  headland  of  the  bay,  in  the 
very  deepest  part  of  which  lay  their  port,  the 
weather  began  to  look  dirty,  and  the  wind  came 
in  fitful  puffs  across  her  bow,  as  if  giving  warn- 
ing of  something  stronger  by-and-by.  The 
master,  however,  stood  in  for  the  shore,  and  as 
there  Was  no  harbour  at  Sealford,  nothing  but 
an  open  beach,  her  cargo  had  to  be  landed  in 
boats.  The  morning  dawn  brought  with  it  fine 
weather,  and  everything  seemed  to  bid  fair ;  so 
they  got  all  hands  to  work,  and  extra  hands 
from  shore,  and  as  the  day  held  on  calm  they 
soon  whipped  most  of  her  freight  ashore. 

The  bay  was  filled  with  little  fishing-boats 
all  that  day.  It  was  as  calm  as  a  fish-pond. 
The  sun  shone  warmly  on  the  little  town  which 
lay  so  snugly  between  the  hills ;  it  almost  appeared 
like  a  fairy  scene.  Everything  wTas  so  still  and 
calm ;  and  the  schooner,  as  she  rode  silently  on 
the  silver  water,  without  a  rope  in  motion  or  a 
ripple  against  her  sides,  seemed  like  a  model 
or  a  toy. 

Among  all  the  boats  that  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  bay  was  one  whose  crew  were 
hard  at  work,  doing  double  duty,  as  if  every 
moment  was  precious.  There  were  only  two 
lads  in  her,  and  yet  they  worked  the  little  vessel, 
and  caught  their  fish  faster  and  with  greater 
zest  than  did  many  of  the  others  who  were 
older  and  more  experienced  hands.  Every  now 
and  then  the  two  would  look  at  one  another, 
and  give  a  sort  of  chuckle  as  the  drag  on  the 
line  told  that  there  were  two  mackerel  hooked 


instead  of  one.  These  two  boys  were  actually 
partners,  and  meant  some  day  to  make  a  fortune. 
James  Beavis  was  only  twenty,  and  his  cousin 
Dick  but  seventeen,  and  they  thought  very 
proudly  of  themselves  that  they  had  earned 
enough  to  buy  a  boat  and  set  up  as  fishing 
partners  'on  their  own  hook.' 

On  they  fished  until  evening  shadows  began 
to  darken,  and  then,  looking  first  at  the  sky, 
then  at  the  stock  of  fish  heaped  in  the  middle  of 
the  boat,  the  elder  boy  began  to  wind  up  his 
line,  remarking  to  Dick,  'It  will  be  a  dirty 
night.  We  may  as  well  haul  up  and  make 
home.' 

The  other  boats  were  sharp  to  follow  their 
example.  Old  Daniel  Godfrey  and  his  son  were 
the  last  to  get  their  nets  in,  and  not  any  too 
soon  ;  and  when  night  fell  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  bay  but  the  schooner's  rigging,  dark 
and  wTell-defined  against  the  sky  background. 

The  two  cousins  made  their  way  home,  and 
having  well  disposed  of  their  catch,  after  a  bit 
,  of  supper  and  chat  with  a  neighbour,  they  turned 
in,  not  without  misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
schooner  should  it  begin  to  blow,  as  she  had 
discharged  all  her  cargo,  and  there  had  been 
no  time  to  take  ballast  on  board,  so  that  she 
was  'light' — too  light,  indeed,  to  put  to  sea 
with  any  degree  of  safety,  if  the  wind  freshened, 
as  it  promised. 

The  position  of  the  vessel,  and  her  chances  of 
getting  off  if  a  gale  came  on,  was  the  one  topic 
of  conversation  among  the  whole  sea-going  popu- 
lation of  Sealford  that  night ;  and  the  majority 
decided  that  she  had  a  poor  chance.  Dick  and 
James  turned  in  early,  with  the  full  intent  that, 
if  anything  was  astir  about  dawn,  they  might 
be  fresh  and  prepared  to  act.  And  they  proved 
wise  in  this,  though  they  little  thought,  as  they 
bade  each  other  good-night,  what  a  part  they 
wTere  to  play  on  the  morrow. 

After  twelve,  however,  the  wind  freshened, 
and  the  ground-swell  that  came  rolling  into  the 
bay  told  those  watching  on  board  the  Florence 
that  there  were  three  parts  a  gale  blowing  out- 
side. Soon  after  one  o'clock  it  was  blowing 
hard  even  in  the  bay,  and  the  pilot  and  mate  on 
board  held  a  consultation,  the  captain  being 
ashore,  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done — try  to 
hold  her  where  she  was,  or  put  out  to  sea  and 
take  their  chance.   Few  men  in  their  case  would 
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care,  doubtless,  to  risk  their  life  to  no  purpose ; 
and  it  was  decided  that  to  try  to  put  off  to  sea 
would  he  attended  with  great  danger,  as,  having 
no  ballast  in  her,  she  would  be  able  to  carry  no 
sail,  and  thus  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

Barnum,  the  pilot,  suggested  that  they  should 
place  out  the  two  best  anchors  forward ;  and 
having  seen  all  taut  and  snug  on  board,  all  the 
crew  go  ashore  with  him  in  the  ship's  boat,  and 
leave  her  to  hold  on  till  morning.  This  was 
done.  The  two  bower-anchors  and  a  kedge 
were  put  out,  and  everything  seemed  all  safe, 
though  she  rode  uneasily  upon  the  swell  as  the 
men  left  the  vessel  and  pulled  for  the  beach,  not 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  This  was  a  little 
after  two  in  the  morning,  and  for  half  an  hour, 
perhaps,  the  men  stood  watching  her  from  the 
shingle  as  she  rode  head  to  wind.  '  She's  all 
right,'  said  one ;  '  let's  turn  in  for  an  hour.'  All 
appeared  tired,  and  anxious  to  get  a  little  rest ; 
so,  after  awhile,  they  adjourned  to  Barnum's 
cottage,  and  once  before  a  good  fire,  none  of  them 
cared  to  stir,  or  cast  a  thought  upon  the  ship. 

Not  so  others,  however.  The  fitful,  gusty 
wind,  had  been  a  disturbing  element  to  James 
Beavis's  slumbers,  and  every  hour  almost  he 
was  out  of  bed  looking  at  the  clouds  as  they 
scudded  across  the  sky,  and  trying  to  make  out 
the  night  in  his  half -sleepy  condition. 

This  had  happened  several  times,  when,  as  he 
stood  by  the  half-curtained  window,  he  saw  a 
party  of  men  approaching,  coming  up  the  little 
street  from  the  direction  of  the  sea.  He  soon 
recognised  them  by  Barnum,  the  pilot,  whom  he 
knew  well,  and  in  a  moment  the  truth  flashed 
across  his  mind,  as  we  have  related  it. 

'  They  have  left  her,'  he  murmured ;  '  and  if 
so,  and  she  parts  her  cable,  nothing  can  save 
her.'  Then,  turning  round  slowly,  he  went  to 
the  bedside,  and  touching  Dick  lightly,  yet 
enough  to  awaken  him,  he  told  what  he  had 
seen.  'We  had  better  be  ready,  Dick,  so  I 
shall  turn  up.  We  shall  have  work  enough 
presently.' 

Dick  assented,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  two  were  standing  on  the  beach,  peering  and 
straining  through  the  darkness  to  catch  the 
outline  of  the  schooner.  It  was  vain,  however. 
The  night  was  black,  and  the  waves  began  to 
roar  as  they  only  did  when  a  south-east  gale 
blew.    Presently  a  coastguard  walked  quickly 


up,  and  on  recognising  who  the  figures  were, 
told  them,  shortly,  '  No  wonder  they  couldn't 
see  the  ship ;  she  parted  twenty  minutes  since, 
and  is  more  than  a  mile  on  her  way  to  Spit 
Rock  now.' 

The  intelligence  brought  a  gleam  of  light  into 
James's  eye,  which  brightened  as  the  preventive 
man  went  on  to  tell  him  how  the  crew  all  came 
ashore,  and  how,  not  half  an  hour  after  they 
left,  her  cable  snapped  with  a  bang  like  a  gun, 
and  she  began  to  drift  slowly  towards  the  Spit — 
a  low  ledge  of  rocks  to  the  westward,  covered 
entirely  by  the  waves  at  high  water,  but  at  half' 
tide  left  high  and  dry. 

Having  told  his  story,  the  coastguard  left' 
them,  and  Jim,  immediately  catching  Dick 
by  the  arm  very  tightly,  looked  full  in  his  face 
as  well  as  the  darkness  would  allow,  and  imparted 
to  him  his  plans. 

'  Have  courage,  Dick ;  nothing  like  a  stout 
heart,  boy !  We  can  do  it,  and  if  so,  we  are 
made ; '  and  his  eyes  sparkled  again.  '  You  go 
down  and  get  her  ready ;  put  a  lashing  on  each 
oar,  and  we  shall  do,  and  I  will  be  back  in  ten 
minutes.'  And  away  Jim  walked  as  fast  as  if 
something  important  was  on  hand.  He  had 
conceived  no  less  an  idea  than  that  he  and  Dick 
should  board  the  Florence,  and  try  and  get  her 
off  the  rocks ;  and  then !  why,  claim  salvage, 
she  being  an  abandoned  vessel. 

(To  be  continued.) 


4  THE  CHILD  JESUS.' 

LORD,  we  are  Thy  children, 
And  we  come  to  Thee, 
Who  in  love  and  pity 
Dost  our  weakness  see. 

By  Thy  sacred  childhood, 

By  Thy  perfect  truth, 
By  the  bright  example 

Of  Thy  spotless  youth, 

Teach  us  to  be  loving, 

Patient,  gentle,  kind, 
And  in  true  obedience 

Happiness  to  find. 

In  Thy  gracious  footprints, 

Walking  here  below, 
Teach  us  in  Thy  likeness 

Day  by  day  to  grow.  J.  P  .T. 
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JACK. 

OU  know  how  sleepy  one  feels  on 
a  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  a 
close  church  ?  Poor  little  Jack 
Woodleigh,  the  clerk's  grand- 
child, found  it  so  hard  to  keep 
awake  through 
the  lessons  and 
prayers,  for  he 


was  all  alone  in  the  big 
square  pew  at  the  top 
of  the  church. 

Mother  said  when  she 
dressed  him  for  Sunday 
school  that  afternoon, 
'  Now  mind  and  be  a 
good  boy  at  your  les- 
sons, and  come  straight  home  as 
soon  as  church  is  over,  for  I 
can't  have  you  playing  with  the 
village  lads.  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
get  to  church,  baby's  that  trouble- 
some cutting  her  teeth  there's  no 
doing  anything  with  her.' 

How  Jack  hated  that  pew, 
with  its  high  walls  of  green 
baize,  and  the  big  hassocks  that 
were  so  old  and  moth-eaten,  and 
smelt  so  fusty !  He  was  such  a 
mite  of  a  child,  too,  that  unless 
he  stood  upon  one  of  these  much- 
despised  hassocks  he  would  never 
have  been  seen. 

'Now  the  day  is 
over, 
Night  is  draw- 
ing  nigh, 
Shadows  of  the 
evening 
Steal  across  the  sky,' 

resounds  through  the  church  as  the  hymn  before 
the  sermon,  and  Jack  joins  in  it  heartily,  for  it 
is  one  of  his  favourites,  and  has  such  a  pretty 
tune.  Then  a  silence  falls  over  every  thing  and 
every  body  as  the  text  for  the  sermon  is  given 
out.  It  is  the  new  curate  who  preaches  that 
afternoon,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Rector's 
absence,  and  Jack  employs  himself  for  a  while 
watch  in  a:  him. 


The  text  is  a  very  short  one,  '  Watch  and 
Pray.'  Jack  thinks  he  can  remember  that  to 
tell  mother  when  he  gets  home,  for  she  always 
likes  to  hear  about  the  sermon.  She  can  seldom 
get  to  church  now  that  father  has  gone  to  sea, 
for  there  is  nobody  to  mind  baby  but  mother. 
Jack  thinks,  if  he  can  tell  mother  some  of  the 
sermon  she  will  be  pleased.  So 
he  listens  to  the  parson  for  what 
seems  to  him  a  very  long  time. 

But  a  young  swal- 
low has  found  its  way 
through  the  open  door 
into  the  church,  and 
keeps  skimming  about 
from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other.  Jack  forgets 
all  about  the  sermon 
and  his  mother,  and  anxiously  watches 
the  little  bird,  who,  tired  at  last  of 
flying  about,  perches  on  the  oak  rafter. 
Then,  as  Jack  cannot  see  quite  up  to 
the  east  end,  on  account  of  a  very 
beautiful  old  oak  screen  that  hides  the 
roof  from  his  view,  he  once  more  turns 
his  attention  to  the  sermon. 

'  We  should  daily  guard  our  souls, 
and  pray  that  no  evil  may  enter  in 
and  harm   us,'  is 
what   Jack  hears, 
and  somehow  that 
voice  is  so  soothing : 
i||  the  bees  humming 
in  the  trees  outside, 
together  with  the 
bleating  of  the  lambs 
in  the  park  hard  by, 
tend  to  make  him 
very  drowsy,  and  the 
corner  of  the  great  pew  is  so 
comfortable  that  Jack  falls 
asleep. 

#  *  #  * 

The  church  clock  chimes  eight  in  deep,  rich 
tones  over  the  quiet  valley,  and  Jack  wakes 
with  a  start.  Why,  he  is  all  alone,  and  where 
is  the  swallow?  It  is  getting  dark,  too,  and 
everybody  has  left  the  church.  Then  he  re- 
members that  as  his  grandfather  is  ill  with 
rheumatics,  a  stranger  would  probably  have 
locked  up  the  church,  and  he  has  been  forgotten. 
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Poor  wee  man !  he  tries  hard  not  to  feel 
frightened,  and  as  he  sits  in  that  big  pew  alone 
there  comes  to  him  a  verse  of  a  hymn  he  knows 
ao  well.  For  didn't  Miss  Dorothy,  the  Rector's 
little  daughter,  give  him  a  card  last  Christmas 


to  hang  over  his  bed  with  these  words  painted 
on,  in  blue  and  gold  ? 

( From  harm  and  danger  keep  Thy  children  free, 
For  dark  and  light  are  both  alike  to  Thee.' 

He  isn't  a  bit  frightened  then,  for  he  is  a 
brave  little  chap,  and  as  he  keeps  repeating  the 
two  last  lines  to  himself  he  gets  out  of  the  pew, 
and  gropes  his  way  up  into  the  chancel,  which 
seems  even  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  church, 
all  the  windows  there  being  filled  with  stained 
glass. 

'  God  will  keep  me  from  harm  I  know,'  he 
murmurs  half  aloud;  'and  I  will  ask  Him  to 
let  me  get  home  safe  to  mother  and  Margery.' 
So  he  kneels  down  where  he  can  see  a  star  shining 
even  now  in  the  twilight,  and  says  in  a  poor 
little  choked  voice  this  prayer,  '  0  God,  let  me 
get  back  to  mother,  for  I  want  my  tea  so  badly.' 

As  he  rises  he  notices  the  small  window  near 


the  pulpit  is  unlatched,  evidently  the  man  who 
locked  up  the  ^church  had  passed  it  by  unnoticed, 
so  he  must  try  and  get  out  that  way.  With 
great  care  he  climbs  upon  the  window-sill,  and 
manages  after  a  few  trials  to  drop  himself  half 
way  out,  still  hanging  on  by  the  sill.  But  the  path 
below  seems  so  very  far  off.  Will  he  ever  manage 
to  let  himself  down  ?  '  Help  me ! '  murmurs  the 
poor  child,  faint  with  holding  on  so  long ;  but 
no  one  hears  him.  Surely  God  will  not  leave 
him  to  die  thus  ?  No,  for  even  as  he  cries 
again,  '  Help  me ! '  there  are  footsteps  coming  up 
the  church  lane,  and  Jack  almost  fancies  he 
hears  the  lich-gate  swing  on  its  hinges,  and 
just  as  he  is  losing  hold  of  the  ledge  his  mother's 
voice  reaches  him,  saying,  '  Hold  on,  Jackie,  my 
bairn,  one  minute !  we  are  coming  to  help  you!' 
Then  he  knows  no  more,  for  he  falls  senseless  at 
his  mother's  feet,  who  tries  in  vain  to  catch  him 
as  he  falls.  But  other  arms  were  there  to  help 
him,  I  mean  the  kind  Angel  of  Death,  who 
comes  to  us  at  eventide,  when  we  are  so  weary 
that  we  too  feel  quite  glad  to  lay  our  weight  on 
his  shoulder  and  go  home. 

*  *  *  * 

Jack  had  received  a  severe  injury  in  falling 
which  caused  his  death.  They  carried  him 
home  and  laid  him  on  his  own  little  white  bed 
by  the  attic  window,  whence  he  would  no  more 
see  the  dear  old  river  winding  in  and  out  among 
the  valley,  or  hear  the  sound  of  waters  dashing 
over  the  weir  he  loved  so  well. 

And  the  new  curate  came  to  see  Jack  as  he 
lay  among  the  flowers  scattered  over  him  by  his 
playfellows.  He  had  noticed  the  little  lad  that 
Sunday  afternoon  alone  in  the  big  pew,  and  now 
as  he  knelt  beside  the  bed  he  thanked  God, 
Who  had  taken  the  child  home  to  the  land 
where  there  is  no  more  sorrowing,  pain,  or  tears, 
where  we  shall  see  God  as  He  is,  and  rejoice  for 
ever  and  ever. 

#  #  #  # 

So  they  laid  him  to  rest  in  God's  acre,  down 
by  the  rushing  river,  where  the  reeds  by  the 
bank  sway  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
breeze,  and  within  sight  and  sound  of  his 
favourite  weir. 

And  the  village  children,  aye,  and  grown- 
up men  and  women,  too,  seldom  pass  that 
green  mound,  with  the  little  stone  at  its  head 
(placed  there  by  the  Rector  and  his  daughter 
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Dorothy),  without  giving  a  thought  to  the 
child,  whose  life  had  been  like  a  short  summer's 
day,  and  praying  that  they  too  may  go  where 
Jack  has  gone. 

'  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  he  con- 
verted, and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven '  (Matt, 
xviii.  2).  A.  M.  P. 


GREAT  THINGS,  LITTLE  WINGS. 

GREAT  ends  spring  from  little  beginnings, 
we  all  know. 
Beautiful  islands  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the 
work  of  the  tiny  coral  insect ;  the  unseen  worm 
in  the  timbers  of  the  ship,  unseen  until  the  work 
of  destruction  is  complete  and  the  vessel  lost. 
These  are  little  beginnings  in  nature. 

The  men  who  make  large  fortunes  are  those, 
as  a  rule,  who  began  with  little,  and  were  care- 
ful, industrious  men ;  men  who  built  their 
fortune  on  a  small  foundation,  but  well  and 
truly  laid.  Careless  people  seldom  do  great 
things. 

From  the  very  small  thing  of  watching  the 
steam  issue  from  his  mother's  tea-kettle,  young 
Watt  started  the  wonderful  science  of  steam- 
engines  and  machinery,  which  has  changed  the 
whole  world. 

From  the  thoughts  roused  in  Newton's  mind 
by  the  apple  falling  to  the  ground  sprang  the 
discovery  of  the  law  of  nature  called  '  gravi- 
tation.' 

It  will  not  do  to  make  a  mistake  in  beginning 
a  thing,  as  a  little  story  will  show : — Four  men 
had  to  attend  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  at  some 
assizes  in  the  west  of  England.  The  first  over- 
slept himself,  lost  his  train,  and  did  not  arrive 
in  court  till  the  case  he  was  wanted  for  was 
finished ;  the  second  got  into  a  carriage  with- 
out asking  the  guard  if  it  was  the  right  one,  and 
was  many  miles  on  his  journey  before  he  found 
he  was  in  the  wrong  train ;  the  next  reached 
the  assize  town,  and  then  found  he  had  left 
papers  behind,  without  which  his  presence  was 
no  good ;  the  fourth  was  careful  what  he  was 
about,  and  helj>ed  to  win  the  case  he  was 
engaged  in.  The  first  three  began  wrong,  and 
nothing  afterwards  could  put  them  right. 
Great  things  fly  on  little  wings. 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.— XI. 

'  CHARITY.' 

-^^^^HY  brother  love,  this  be  thy  first 

-^^^ii^^  The  porch  comes  first,  and  then 
^IC'fc  the  inner  shrine. 

^\vwh$t,     Brother  and  sister  there  thy  love 
await, 

0  love  them  well,  then  Heaven  will  lift  its  gate. 
True,  true  it  is,  with  them  in  thy  embrace, 
The  child  of  wrath  becomes  a  child  of  grace. 
But  round  thy  feet  are  'darkness,  fire,  and 
chains,' 

As  long  as  one  unloved  by  thee  remains. 

In  every  burst  of  hatred  angels  see 

A  great  gulf  yawn  between  thy  God  and  thee. 

Not  him  who  blesses  thee,  not  him  who  feeds, 

Not  him  who  loves  thee,  and  applauds  thy  deeds, 

Such  all  can  love — thou  hast  a  nobler  aim, 

To  bless  the  tongue  that  does  malign  thy  name. 

A  love  like  this  in  scoffing  ears  will  cry, 

Though  miracles  are  false,  and  prophets  lie. 

0.  0.  E„ 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SEYE. 

(Continued  from  page  S3.) 

POOR  little  Mac  was  the  unwilling  cause 
of  much  mischief,  for  a  quarrel  was  surely 
brewing.  One  or  two  of  the  men  now  put  in  a 
word  in  order  to  prevent  a  fight ;  but  although 
Mac's  friend  was  willing  enough  to  say  no  more 
about  it,  the  other  man  would  not  be  quiet. 

'  I  said  I'd  thrash  the  dog  and  I  will ! '  he  said; 
and  he  brought  his  cane  down  with  all  its  force 
upon  Mac's  poor  little  head. 

The  dog  was  stunned  for  the  time,  and  when 
his  friend  turned  and  put  him  upon  the  bench 
behind  him,  he  lay  like  one  dead.  He  did  not 
see  his  friend  turn  upon  the  other  man  and  strike 
him,  in  spite  of  what  his  comrades  did  to  prevent 
him ;  but  he  recovered  hip  senses  in  time  to  see 
both  men  marched  off  as  prisoners  under  the 
charge  of  a  guard  of  strange  soldiers. 

Mac  felt  lonely  and  miserable.  Where  was 
his  friend  gone  ?  The  men  were  all  talking 
eagerly,  and  Mac  slipped  to  the  ground  un- 
observed, and  stole  to  the  door,  which  was  still 
open,  and  as  he  reached  it  a  middle-aged  soldier 
saw  him. 
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'  Aye,  best  be  off,'  he  said,  'you've  done  mischief 
•enough  already.  Hunt  him  off! '  he  called  out  to 
a  young  man  outside. 

Mac  ran  from  the  door,  understanding  by  the 
man's  tone  and  gestures  that  he  was  no  longer 
wanted ;  and  as  the  young  soldier  outside  took 
up  a  stone  to  throw  at  him,  he  ran  as  fast  as  he 
could  down  the  path,  and  across  the  grass,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  place  where  he  had 
passed  the  night. 

When  he  had  gone  some  little  distance  he 
stopped  to  look  about  him,  and  the  hum  of 
carriages  and  carts  came  to  his  ear,  and  he  was 
very  glad. 

Where  he  had  been  for  so  many  hours  he  had 
not  heard  the  wheels,  and  he  had  missed  the 
sounds  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed, 
and  now  when  he  heard  them  again  he  felt  almost 
in  good  spirits,  and  set  off  in  a  scamper  towards 
the  place  whence  the  noise  came.  As  he  was 
running  across  the  Ride  a  butcher's  boy  saw 
him,  shouted,  threw  a  stone  at  him,  and  set  off 
running  after  him.  Mac,  in  an  agony  of  fright, 
rushed  into  a  clump  of  evergreens,  crawled  into 
the  middle,  and  lay  down,  hoping  that  he  had 
not  been  seen. 

'  Where  did  he  go  to?'  cried  the  butcher's  boy 
to  another  boy  who  had  seen  the  stone  thrown 
at  the  running  dog,  and  set  off  to  join  in 
the  chase. 

'  He's  in  here ;  I  saw  him  run  in ! '  said  the  boy, 
and  then  they  both  began  flinging  stones  with 
all  their  might  into  the  clump,  in  hopes  of 
frightening  the  dog  out. 

Three  other  boys,  smaller  and  dirtier  than 
themselves,  soon  joined  them,  and  were  set  to 
fling  stones,  and  to  watch  that  the  dog  did  not 
steal  away  unobserved. 

One  large  sharp  stone  struck  poor  Mac  on  the 
eye,  and  another  on  the  hind  leg;  and  thus 
crippled,  faint  with  hunger,  half  dead  with  fright, 
and  blinded  by  blood,  he  lay  nearly  insensible 
among  the  evergreens,  the  stones  falling  thick 
and  fast  around  him. 

Wilfred  Scott  and  his  younger  brother  Walter 
were  walking  in  the  Park  this  morning. 

When  the  frost  became  severe  on  Thursday 
afternoon  they  were  in  excellent  spirits,  looking 
forward  to  some  skating,  and  they  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening  looking  at  their  skates,  and 
.talking  of  all  that  they  had  done  themselves, 


and  seen  others  do,  in  winters  gone  by,  upon  the 
ice,  and  hoping  to  be  able  to  see  and  do  still 
greater  things  this  winter.  When,  therefore, 
they  woke  on  Friday,  and  saw  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  streets  that  it  had  been  raining 
.  more  or  less  all  night,  and  found  when  they  put 
their  heads  out  of  window  that  it  was  by  no 
means  a  '  cold  and  frosty  morning,'  they  were 
sadly  disappointed  ;  and  after  they  had  break- 
fasted, grumbled  a  little  at  the  drizzling  weather, 
and  idled  a  great  deal,  they  thought  they  would 
take  a  walk,  and  look  at  the  water  in  the  Ser- 
pentine, which  they  had  hoped  yesterday  would 
have  been  ice  when  next  they  saw  it.  And  it 
happened  that  they  came  along  the  path  near 
which  was  the  clump  of  evergreens  that  con- 
cealed Mac,  but  did  not  protect  him  from  his 
enemies. 

'What  are  those  fellows  shying  at,  I  wonder?' 
said  Wilfred. 

'  Some  cat  or  dog  I  suppose,'  said  Walter. 
'  I  wonder  some  policeman  has  not  seen  them.' 

'  If  they  are  shying  at  a  dog  or  cat  it's  a 
shame ! '  said  Wilfred,  and  he  went  closer  to  the 
clump.  Not  far  from  it  stood  a  boy  of  the  same 
class  as  those  who  were  throwing  stones,  but 
more  respectably  dressed,  and  carrying  some 
parcels  in  a  basket. 

'  Do  you  know  what  they  are  throwing  at  ? ' 
asked  Wilfred  of  this  boy. 

'  Yes !  a  little  stray  dog.  I  didn't  see  him, 
but  one  of  'em  just  told  me  so.' 

'  It's  a  shame,  and  so  I  mean  to  tell  them,' 
said  Wilfred. 

'  I  wouldn't,  unless  I  wanted  to  get  licked,' 
said  the  boy.  '  Two  of 'em  are  bigger  than  you, 
and  there's  more  than  you  and  the  other  one 
with  you  will  be  able  to  manage.  They'll 
fight,  that's  certain.  Look  here,'  continued  the 
boy  eagerly,  '  if  you  want  to  prevent  them 
shying  any  more,  just  tell  'em  the  dog's  yours ; 
tell  them  he  came  across  the  Park  just  there,  d'ye 
see  ?  and  that  he's  a  black  Scotch  dog  :  it's  true 
all  that,  for  one  of  'em  told  me ;  and  they'll  be- 
lieve he  belongs  to  you  then,  and  cut  off.' 

'  But  he  does  not  belong  to  me,  don't  you  see, 
so  I  can't  say  that,'  said  Wilfred,  and  went  on 
to  where  the  butcher's  boy  was  looking  for  an- 
other stone. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mac  is  attacked  by  the  butcher  boy. 
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TWO  YOUNG-  CAPTAINS. 

[Concluded  from  page  91.) 

HEN  James  had  completed 
his  arrangements,  and  all  was 
ready,  day  was  beginning  to 
break,  and  a  dozen  or  twenty 
other  persons  were  collected 
on  the  beach,  looking  at  the 
Florence,  more  than  a  mile 
half  to  the  westward,  where 
she  had  by  that  time  struck  on  the 
outer  ledge.  James  had  prepared  his  plan  with 
forethought.  It  was  to  draw  his  boat  on  wheels 
along  the  shore  to  the  lower  side  of  the  Spit 
Rock,  where  the  surf  was  not  so  great  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay ;  launch  her  right  opposite  the 
vessel,  and  a  little  under  her  lee ;  to  board  her 
on  the  starboard  side ;  and  having  cleared  away 
a  hawser .  on  board,  strong  enough  to  hold  her, 
carry  out  a  kedge  beyond  the  rocks,  and  drop 
it  far  enough  out  to  hold  the  ship  in  the  position 
she  was  then  in ;  and  then,  as  the  tide  rose,  and 
she  floated  clear  of  the  rocks,  set  enough  sail  to 
carry  her  to  the  westward,  and  run  for  the 
nearest  port. 

These  were  his  plans,  and  to  carry  them  out 
the  first  thing  was  to  get  a  horse.  This  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  doing.  He  knocked  up  a 
neighbour  who  possessed  one,  who,  on  hearing 
the  case,  instantly  dressed  and  fetched  his  horse, 
declaring  he  would  come  himself. 

Out  on  the  beach  all  was  ready,  and  many  an 
old  head  would  have  been  shaken  had  they 
known  the  wild  venture  that  was  taking  place. 
The  boat  was  steadily  drawn  along  the  shingle, 
a  dozen-  boatmen  followed  it,  asking  questions 
and  giving  advice,  but  not  one  offering  to.  join 
the  party.    It  was  too  hazardous  for  them. 

'  No  good  was  to  be  got  by  it,'  said  an  old 
fisherman.  '  If  there  was  any  crew  on  board  to 
save,  I'd  make  one  in  a  minute.'  And  so  James 
and  Dick  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Every  one, 
however,  lent  them  a  helping  hand. 

'  Mind  you,  youngsters,'  said  one  old  salt ; 
'don't  you  lose  heart  and  get  flurried,  and  I 
dare  say  you'll  pull  her  through.'  And  with 
that  parting  piece  of  advice  the  attempt  to 
launch  was  made.  They  took  advantage  of  a 
lull  in  the  swell,  and  as  a  big  wave  broke  along 
the   shore,  away  went  the   little   craft  right 


into  the  deep,  and  before  the  next  curl  could 
catch  her  she  rose  over  its  crest,  and  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  was  safe. 

'  They're  two  brave  lads,'  said  one  fisherman 
to  another,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  they  all 
watched  the  two  oars  dipping  behind  every 
wave.  '  Just  what  my'  own  boy  would  have 
done  if  he'd  been  here,  poor  Ned ! '  and  the  tears 
trickled  down  the  old  man's  face  as  he  thought 
of  his  drowned  sailor  lad. 

A  hard  pull  of  many  long  minutes  brought 
the  boat  under  the  lee  of  the  schooner ;  but  even 
there  she  was  not  very  safe ;  for,  with  every  sea, 
the  vessel  gave  a  lurch,  and  the  waves  broke 
right  over  her,  and  lifted  her  higher  every  time. 
Jim's  plans  were,  however,  well  matured.  Dick 
held  on  to  a  rope  hanging  over  the  gangway, 
and  Jim,  climbing  up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  was 
quickly  on  deck,  and  found  almost  immediately 
under  the  forecastle  a  brand-new  hawser.  One 
end  of  this  he  passed  through  the  hawse-pipe, 
and  laid  the  remainder,  something  .like  sixty  to 
seventy  fathoms,  along  the  deck,  so  that  it  should 
pay  itself  out  without  help.  He  then  managed 
to  haul  out  a  kedge-anchor,  and  endeavoured  to 
get  it  over  into  the  boat.  This,  however,  he 
found  was  impossible  for  one.  Here  was  his 
difficulty,  for  it  was  hardly  safe  for  Dick  to  leave 
the  boat.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
and  at  length  Dick  scrambled  on  deck,  and  lent 
a  hand  to  Jim,  who  had  made  fast  a  rope  to 
the  anchor,  and  between  them  they  managed 
to  lower  it  into  the  boat.  Dick  was  nimbly 
down  again  in  a  moment,  and  stowed  the 
anchor  astern,  just  right  for  dropping  overboard 
when  the  moment  should  come.  With  such  a 
weight,  however,  it  was  as  much  as  they  could 
do  to  pull  the  boat  through  the  waves ;  but 
having  made  fast  the  hawser  to  the  kedge, 
they  pushed  off,  and  tugged  away  as  for  very 
life. 

They  had  need  to  pull,  for  the  sea  was  higher 
every,  minute ;  but  a  brave  ten  minutes'  pull 
brought  them  about  forty  fathoms  to  the-  wind- 
ward bow  of  the  vessel.  Laying  the  boat's  head 
to  the  sea,  they  both  ceased  pulling  for  a 
moment,  and  in  another  their  united  strength 
had  heaved  over  the  anchor  with  a  splash  that 
all  but  filled  the  boat  with  water,  and  before 
they  could  regain  their  oars  and  pull  a  stroke  a 
sea  struck  the  boat  round,  and  broke  half  over 
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her.  It  was  a  critical  moment.  James  snatched 
at  a  wave  with  his  oar,  and  just  saved  her  from 
being  swamped. 

'  Pull,  Dick !  pull ! — pull  for  your  life  ! '  And 
they  did  pull ;  but  the  water  was  rising  higher 
than  their  knees,  evidently  showing  that  all  her 
planks  had  been  strained,  and  that  a  seam  had 
opened.  They  reached  the  lee-side  of  the 
schooner  only  just  in  time.  Dick  climbed  up  on 
deck,  and  James  was  holding  on  the  rope,  trying 
to  fasten  the  boat  to  it,  when  down  she  went, 
and  he  was  left  to  scramble  up  the  ship's  side, 
only  to  hear  his  boat  cracking  and  splitting 
against  the  rocks  as  the  vessel  rolled  over  on  it. 
There  was  now  nothing  for  it  but  to  stick  to 
the  ship,  and  they  set  to  work  in  earnest,  as 
though  they  had  been  at  sea  all  their  life,  and 
had  lived  in  the  vessel  for  months. 

Peering  down  the  hatchway,  they  were  over- 
joyed to  find  that  she  had  not  made  more  than 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  of  water;  so  they 
closed  the  hatchway  tight  down,  turned  the 
hawser  round  the  capstan,  and  made  it  taut  to 
hold  the  vessel  where  she  was.  Then  they  hauled 
down  the  heavy  yards  that  strained  the  foremast 
so  much,  lashing  them  on  deck ;  got  away  all 
clear  for  hoisting  the  jib  and  foresail  as  soon  as 
she  should  float,  and  went  round  to  see  what 
damage  was  done  to  the  standing  rigging  or 
running  tackle.  There  was  not  a  thing  out  of 
order. 

'  She  is  fit  to  sail  this  moment,  Dick,  if  all 
was  well,'  said  James. 4  And  sure  enough,  at 
that  moment,  the  grinding  of  her  timbers  stopped, 
and  they  felt  her  lift  out  of  a  trough  between 
two  rocks  where  she  had  been  lying.  Quick  as 
thought,  they  both  rushed  to  the  capstan,  and 
gave  three  or  four  strong  turns  to  hold  her  up 
as  well  as  they  could.  It  was  effectual,  for  they 
felt  her  swing  round  on  the  next  wave,  and 
answer  to  it  as  it  dashed  over  the  bows.  Another 
moment  Jim  was  at  the  helm,  and  Dick  stood 
ready  to  cut  away  the  hawser.  In  a  minute 
Jim  called  out,  and  it  was  done.  The  jib  was 
flying  in  the  gale,  and  it  was  as  much  as  Dick 
could  do  to  haul  the  sheet  near  tight.  However, 
he  managed  it,  and  the  foresail  also,  and  she 
answered  to  them  well,  Jim  running  forward  for 
a  moment  just  to  help  haul  taut  at  both.  She 
wore  round  and  stood  away  to  the  south-west, 
heeling  over  almost  on  her  beam-ends  when  a 


heavy  sea  struck  her ;  but  the  worst  was  over, 
for  Jim  steered  her  so  well,  and  both  captains 
stood  to  their  post  so  bravely,  that  when  ten 
o'clock  came  there  were  hundreds  of  people 
watching  them  from  the  shore  (where  only  a 
dozen  stood  at  early  morning)  as  they  tried  to 
weather  the  Beacon  Head,  a  high  promontory 
that  stood  out  at  the  extreme  western  edge  of 
the  bay,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  head- 
lands of  the  coast.  Bravely  did  Jim  hold  on 
his  course,  keeping  her  close  as  he  could  to  the 
wind.  She  seemed  determined  not  to  weather 
it,  and  it  looked  almost  as  if  he  must  drive  right 
on  to  the  headland  rocks. 

At  length  nearer  and  nearer  it  came,  and 
with  not  more  than  twenty  yards  to  spare,  the 
captains,  boys  comparatively  though  they  were, 
brought  the  Florence  schooner  in.  Past  the 
Beacon,  they  were  safe,  for  they  had  plenty  of 
sea -room ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
they  were  safely  moored  in  Barmouth  Harbour, 
a  fine  vessel  saved,  and  their  own  fortunes  made. 
James  went  home  to  Sealford  that  evening,  and 
the  following  week  met  the  owner  with  the  un- 
derwriters at  Barmouth,  and  then  and  there 
received  his  salvage  money,  which  he  shared 
with  Dick— 240?.  each. 

There  were  plenty,  of  people  saw  the  deed,  and 
the  brave  lads  were  welcomed  warmly  enough. 
As  in  such  cases  always,  there  were  many 
envious  eyes  cast  upon  the  'lucky  fellows,'  as 
they  were  called ;  but  in  truth  it  might  have 
been  answered,  that  there  was  not  so  much 
'  luck '  as  '  judgment '  about  it.  At  any  rate, 
the  two  cousins  kept  their  partnership.  They 
each  placed  200?.  in  the  bank,  and  with  the 
remainder  they  bought  a  good  boat  and  new 
tackle.  But  though  they  lived  to  a  mature  age, 
and  gained  an  honourable  renown  in  Sealford, 
they  never  were  known  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  Florence  but  by  the  name  of '  The  Young 
Captains.'  Signa. 

A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

{Continued  from  page  95.) 

HE  means  he  won't  tell  lies,  I  suppose,' 
said  the  boy,  with  a  knowing  look  at 
Walter.  '  Well,  he  won't  do  the  dog  any  good 
this  time,  that's  all.'  Walter  said  nothing,  but 
stood  still  watching  Wilfred.     They  could  not 
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hear  distinctly  what  he  said  to  the  butcher's  boy,        '  Here's  a  swell  wants  to  prevent  us  throwing 

but  they  heard  the  butcher's  boy  give  a  rude     stones  in  the  Park ! ' 

laugh,  as  he  called  out  to  the  other  big  boy, —  '  Let  him  try — we  ain't  afraid  !' 
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"  With  a  well-directed  blow  knocked  Lim  down." 


P'raps  he's  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  son,  as  he        This  was  thought  very  clever  by  the  rest, 
comes  ahout  commanding  ! '   shouted  another     and  they  all  laughed  and  jeered, 
boy.  '  I've  nothing  to  do  with  your  throwing  stones 
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in  the  Park,'  said  Wilfred;  '  I  only  say,  "  Don't 
throw  stones  at  the  dog," — it's  cruel.' 

1  Oh,  is  it  ?  It'll  he  crueller  when  I  thrash 
you,  I  expect,'  said  the  butcher's  hoy. 

'  No  it  won't,'  said  Wilfred,  his  colour  rising. 
'  I'm  more  a  match  for  you  than  the  little 
dog  is  ! ' 

'  Ho — you  think  so  ! '  said  the  butcher's  boy 
jeeringly,  and  looking  at  Wilfred  up  and  down 
n  a  way  that  made  his  blood  boil.  '  You  do 
look  most  remarkable  powerful,  I  must  say. 
Samson  was  nothing  to  compare  with  you 
for  strength,  I  can  see  !' 

'  I  may  not  be  big,'  said  Wilfred,  manfully, 
and  speaking  steadily,  although  his  eyes  were 
full  of  fire.  '  But  I  should  think  I  was  strong 
enough  to  fight  you  all,  for  you  must  be  a  set 
of  cowards  to  go  throwing  stones  at  a  dumb 
thing  that  can't  defend  itself ;  and  one  fellow 
who  is  not  a  coward  must  be  strong  enough  to 
fight  five  that  are  !' 

'  Well  said ! '  remarked  the  boy  with  the 
basket  to  Walter.  '  That's  as  good  as  what 
you  hear  at  the  theatres ;  but  your  brother  ain't 
as  wise  as  Solomon  to  dare  those  chaps  to  fight 
him.  Has  he  got  any  money  that  he  can 
buy  '  em  off?  ' 

'  He  has  money,  but  it's  too  late  to  think  of 
that  now,'  said  Walter,  watching  eagerly,  and 
keeping  himself  in  readiness  to  run  in  and  help 
his  brother  if  more  than  one  of  the  boys  attacked 
him. 

'  I'll  fight  the  swell,'  said  the  butcher's  boy, 
'  and  you  others  can  go  on  shying  at  the  dog.' 

'  I'll  knock  down  any  one  who  shies  another 
stone,  if  I  can,'  said  Wilfred. 

'You  attend  to  me,  Samson,'  said  the 
butcher's  boy,  squaring  up  to  him. 

'  Ain't  you  got  no  money  ? '  asked  the  boy 
with  the  basket  of  Walter. 

'  Sixpence ! ' 

'  If  I  go  and  look  after  a  policeman  will  you 
give  it  me  ? ' 

Walter  hesitated.  Was  it  honourable  to  stop 
a  fight  ?  Wilfred  was  big  enough  to  take 
care  of  himself  against  one  boy,  and  the  six- 
pence was  intended  for  '  grub,'  in  some  fas- 
cinating shape.  (Walter  was  only  twelve,  and 
thought  a  great  deal  too  much  of  'grub,' 
especially  if  it  took  the  form  of  lollypops.) 
While  Walter  was  thinking  about  it,  the  next 


biggest  boy  to  the  butcher  threw  a  stone 
among  the  evergreens,  and  Wilfred  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  sprang  at  him,  and  with  a 
well-directed  blow  knocked  him  down.  The 
boys  all  laughed  at  their  friend's  misfortune,  but 
the  butcher's  boy  rushed  at  Wilfred  to  try  and 
knock  him  down  also. 

'  There,  now  it  will  be  two  to  one  ! '  said  the 
boy  with  the  basket.  '  Promise  me  the  sixpence, 
and  I'll  fetch  a  bobby  while  you  run  in  and 
help  your  brother.' 

'  All  right ! '  said  Walter,  and  rushed  to- 
Wilfred's  side  while  the  boy  with  the  basket 
disappeared.  But  he  did  not  go  far,  for  Walter 
had  scarcely  time  to  strike  one  blow  for  his 
brother  before  he  heard  a  voice  close  to  him 
crying  out : — 

'  The  bobby !  the  bobby  !  He's  a-coming 
along  like  a  house  a  fire  ! ' 

The  three  small  boys  ran  off  at  once  as 
quickly  as  they  could,  and  the  butcher's  boy 
paused  as  he  was  going  to  strike. 

'  I  don't  see  a  bobby,'  he  said,  surlily. 

'  No ;  but  you  soon  will.  He's  comin'  along 
there,'  pointing  behind  him,  '  and  a  gentleman 
speaking  to  him,  and  telling  him  about  this  row. 
The  bobby  began  to  walk  quicker,  so  I  just  run 
and  told  you,  d'ye  see  ? ' 

The  second  big  boy  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  walked  away  across  the  ride. 

Wilfred  had  not  moved  since  the  policeman 
was  mentioned,  but  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed'  on 
the  butcher's  boy,  watching  for  his  next  move- 
ment. 

'  If  the  bobby's  about,  it's  no  use,'  said  the 
butcher's  boy.  '  I  don't  want  to  be  locked  up 
because  of  a  feller  like  you.' 

Wilfred  neither  changed  his  position  nor 
spoke  a  word;  and  the  butcher's  boy,  after  saying 
'  Yah ! '  and  making  a  grimace  expressive,  as 
he  thought,  of  utter  contempt,  took  up  his  basket 
of  meat  and  went,  away  v/histling. 

The  boy  with  the  basket  made  use  of  some 
strong  slang  terms  to  express  his  admiration  for 
Wilfred's  courage. 

'  You  got  on  famous,  I  must  say,  and  it  was 
almost  a  pity  to  spoil  sport,'  he  continued. 
'  But  them  two  were  ever  so  much  bigger  and 
stronger,  so  I  couldn't  tell  how  it  would  end  for 
you,  d'ye  see?  se  I  just  ran  up  shouting  out 
about  the  bobby.    My  !  didn't  it  make  'em  fly ! 
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And  that  butcher  going  off  whistling,  as  if  he 
hadn't  got  a  bruise  as  big  as  an  egg  just  by 
his  eye  !    Have  you  got  no  bruises  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  I  expect  I  have  one  or  two,'  said 
Wilfred.    'But  where  is  the  policeman?' 

'  Close  by  now,  I  should  think — very  close ! 
said  the  boy,  winking  at  Walter,  who  somehow 
understood  at  once  from  the  boy's  manner  that 
he  had  not  seen  a  policeman  at  all,  but  had  been 
1  pretending '  all  the  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  ROLLING  HORSE. 

A PAINTER  among  the  ancients  received 
an  order  to  paint  a  horse  in  the  act  of  rolling, 
but  when  finished  it  was  found  he  had  pictured 
the  animal  in  full  trot.  Objection  was  made,  of 
course.  Pauson  only  replied,  calmly,  '  Turn  the 
picture  upside  down,  and  any  horse  rolling  will 
be  a  horse  trotting.' 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.-XII. 

'  FLESH  SUBDUED  TO  THE  SPIRIT.' 

A SOUL  thou  hast,  my  child, 
0  make  that  soul  thy  care ; 
Ask  God  to  make  it  meek  and  mild, 
In  every  prayer. 

A  body,  too,  thou  hast, 

God's  masterpiece  so  fair ; 
Of  all  His  works  made  best  and  last, 
With  wisdom  rare. 

But  it  must  not  command, 
The  soul  must  not  obey ; 
The  soul  must  have  the  upper  hand, 
And  lead  the  way. 

To  see  God's  blessed  face, 

And  sing  in  Heaven's  high  quires, 
We  must  subdue,  by  Heavenly  grace, 
All  bad  desires. 

The  spirit  must  be  strong, 

And  rule  the  head  and  breast ; 
Be  lord  of  eyes,  and  hands,  and  tongue, 
And  all  the  rest. 

Then,  while  the  flesh  decays, 
The  soul  will  yet  be  well, 
And  have  a  home  of  endless  days 

Wherein  to  dwell.  ■  O:  0. 


OUR  DUMB  TEACHERS. 

WHHRE  THERE'S  A  WILL  THERE'S  A  WAY.' 

HERE  was  an  old  crow,  not  a 
sociable  bird,  yet  he  lived  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  rookery,  where 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
nuisance;  for  very  often, 
when  the  old  birds  turned 
their  backs,  he  made  a 
raid  upon  the  settlement, 
and  robbed  it  of  such 
stores  of  food  as  he  could 
find  hidden  in  the  forks 
and  branches  of  the  tall 
elm- trees. 

He  was  such  a  wily  old  fellow  that  he  never 
played  tricks  when  the  elder  birds  of  the  rookery 
were  at  home,  and  thus,  as  they  seldom  had  any- 
thing to  say  to  him,  he  passed  among  them  for 
a  sedate  and  wise  neighbour. 

Wise  he  was.  One  fine  morning  the  sentinels 
of  the  colony  were  sitting  on  a  branch  pluming 
themselves  in  the  sun,  when  they  saw  our  sable 
friend  below  busily  engaged  with  a  nut  that 
seemed  very  hard  to  crack.  Knock  it  about  as 
he  would,  it  held  together. 

'  Nothing  like  trying  ! '  cawed  one. 

'  Patience  and  a  hard  stone  will  conquer  even 
a  nut,'  answered  the  other. 

But  the  old  fellow  they  watched  was  a  bird,  of 
many  resources,  and  the  rooks,  though  knowing 
enough  in  their  way,  could  learn  a  thing  or  two 
of  him.  Picking  up  his  nut,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  large  snail  with  a  double  shell,  he  flew  to  a 
branch  in  one  of  the  highest  trees,  and  carefully 
shuffled  along  the  bough  till  he  had  settled  him- 
self exactly  above  a  very  large  stone,  almost  big 
enough  to  be  called  a  rock. 

His  head  poised  on  one  side,  with  his  keen 
glance  he  took  in  his  position  and  distance,  then, 
one,  two,  three,  down  dropped  the  snail,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  it  touched  the  stone,  crack! 
The  knowing  old  bird  was  there  too  to  pick  it  up, 
and  eat  it  at  leisure. 

The  sentinels  had  watched  it  all. 

'  Clever  ! '  cawed  number  one. 

'  Instinct  !'•  replied  number  two. 

'Taught  me  something,'  said  the  first. 

'  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,'  concluded 
the  "other,  and  he  was  right.  H.  0 
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A  Knowing  Old  Crow. 


The  Seat  of  War. 
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THE  SEAT    OP  WAR. 

PETER  the  parrot,  and  lap-dog  Turk, 
Lived  close  together  and  hated  work ; 
Plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do, 
And  we  know  what  that  leads  to,  I  and  you. 

Peter  the  parrot,  perched  on  high, 
Envied  the  chair  where  Turk  did  lie  ; 
But  Turk  lay  blinking  his  old  eyes  dim, 
Far  too  lazy  to  envy  him. 

Lazily,  lazily,  Turk  still  dreamed; 
Peter  the  parrot  squalled- and  screamed; 
Then  in  a  terrible  rage  he  flew, 
Because  old  Turk  wasn't  angry,  too. 

This  couldn't  last  long,  as  every  one  knows  : 
From  squalls  it  came  to  pecks  and  blows  ; 
Till  lazy  old  Turk  was  roused  at  last, 
And  Peter's  feathers  fell  thick  and  fast. 

Fiercely  they  fought,  with  squalls  and  howls, 
With  snaps,  with   pecks,  with    screams  and 
growls ; 

And  when  it  was  o'er,  and  their  strength  ex- 
pired, 

They  had  spoilt  the  chair  they  both  desired. 

Frederick  E.  Weatheuly. 


A  CHILD'S  BEQUEST. 

SOME  years  ago  a  clergyman  was  speaking 
at  a  Missionary  meeting,  and  he  there 
noticed  a  man  with  a  little  girl  about  five 
years  old  in  his  arms.  The  little  thing  seemed 
to  listen  with  as  much  interest  as  anybody  else 
in  the  room. 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  asked  to  visit  a 
child  who  was  sick.  He  went  to  her,  and 
found  it  was  'the  little  one  he  had  noticed  at  the 
Missionary  meeting.  She  was  very  ill,  but  she 
smiled  when  he  came  to  her  bedside.  He  talked 
to  her,  and  found  that  God  had  made  her  His 
own  child,  and  that  though  she  was  so  young, 
.  yet  she  had  learned  to  love  Him ;  she  was  very 
quiet  and  very  happy. 

A  little  while  later  she  died.  After  the 
funeral  her  father  came  to ,  the  clergyman  with 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  and  took  a  little 
box  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  him, 
telling  him  that  '  when  they  were  going  home 
after  the  Missionary  meeting  she  was  talking 


about  all  she  had  heard,  and  reminded  him  that 
the  gentleman  had  said,  that  "  everybody  might 
do  something,"  and  she  wanted  him  to  buy  her 
a  Missionary-box.  She  begged  so  hard  that  he 
went  into  a  toy-shop  and  bought  her  one.  This 
delighted  her,  but  her  father  had  more  than  this 
to  do,  for  the  next  day  she  wanted  something 
to  put  into  it :  he  told  her  he  was  too  poor ; 
however,  he  promised  her,  if  she  was  a  good  girl, 
he  would  give  her  a  halfpenny  a-week  to  put 
into  her  box. 

'  And  so,  sir,'  said  the  poor  father,  '  I  got  the 
box  when  she  was  gone,  for  she -used  to  keep  it 
always  near  her.  It  is  just  thirty-four  weeks 
since  the  meeting,  and  she  had  a  halfpenny  every 
Saturday  night  since,-  so  I  think  you  will  find 
exactly  seventeen  pence  in  the  box.' 

They  counted  it,  but  instead  of  seventeen 
there  was  eighteen  pence  halfpenny.  The  father 
was  quite  puzzled,  and  went  away  much  dis- 
tressed, for  he  could  not  tell  how  his  little  girl 
had  got  the  other  three  halfpence. 

A  day  or  two  after  he  came  back  quite 
satisfied ;  he  had  found  out  that  a  kind  lady 
who  came  to  see  her  had  given  her  three  half- 
pence to  buy  an  orange  to  cool  her  poor  parched 
mouth.  The  dear  little  girl  first  looked  at  the 
money,  and  then  at  her  little  box  which  was 
close  to  her  bed,  and  then  again  at  the  money ; 
but  though  her  lips  were  burning  with  fever 
she  loved  Jesus  better  than  herself,  and  the  three 
halfpence  were  put  into  her  box ;  and  this  was 
the  reason  that,  when  it  was  opened,  instead 
of  seventeen  pence,  her  father  found  eighteen 
pence  halfpenny. 

How  many  little  girls  are  there  who  love 
their  Lord  as  this  little  girl  did?  What  a 
lesson  she  teaches  all  her  little  sisters ! 

Her  happiness  was  bound  up  in  her  Saviour, 
and  she  was  able  to  prove  her  love  for  Him 
who  had  done  so  much  for  her  young  soul. 

This  little  story  teaches  us  all,  too,  that 
nothing  is  too  small  to  be  dedicated  to  God. 
The  widow's  mite  thrown  into  the  treasury  w7as 
accepted  as  a  rich  offering  to  God,  and  so,  we 
doubt  not,  was  this  little  girl's  halfpence. 

There  is  no  effort  so  feeble,  no  offering  so 
small,  no  gift  so  poor,  that  Jesus  will  not  accept 
it ;  and  the  earnest  desire  to  do  something  for 
Him  will,  in  itself,  bring  down  a  blessing  far 
greater  than  we  could  imagine  or  expect. 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  103.) 

ARE  you  going  to  look  for  the  dog  ? '  asked 
Walter,  hastily,  wishing  to  finish  his  busi- 
ness with  the  boy,  and  get  rid  of  him  while  Wilfred 
was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  arrangement  about 
the  sixpence. 

'  I  should  like  to,'  said  Wilfred,  stooping  down 
and  peering  among  the  leaves  of  the  evergreens ; 
'  but  if  the  policeman  sees  me  he  will  object.' 

4  Oh.  that  policeman  that  I  frightened  'em 
with  ain't  anywhere  near.  I  suppose  there  is 
one  somewhere  about  the  Park,  but  Tve  never 
seen  one  since  you  came,'  said  the  boy,  pleased 
with  his  own  sharpness.  '  But  if  you  don't  like 
to  risk  it,  I'll  fetch  out  the  dog  if  you  catch  hold 
of  my  basket  and  give  me  sixpence  when  I  bring 
him  out.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Wilfred,  feeling  he  would 
rather  this  boy  Crawled  among  the  wet  ever- 
greens than  himself.  '  But  if  the  policeman 
catches  you,  you  will  get  into  trouble.' 

'  Then  you'll  have  to  see  me  out  of  it,'  said 
the  boy,  and  so  saying  he  crawled  among  the 
evergreens,  and  soon  called  out,  '  Here,  catch 
hold  of  him, — he's  more  than  half  dead  !' 

Wilfred  put  out  his  hands  and  took  up  poor 
little  Mac  quietly,  and  began  talking  to  him 
and  soothing  him  as  he  made  frequent  faint 
struggles  to  free  himself. 

•  Best  take  him  home  and  bathe  his  eye,  and 
give  him  water,  or  something,'  said  the  boy, 
coming  out  from  the  evergreens.  '  Give  me  my 
basket,  and  hand  us  over  the  money,  and  I'm 
off.' 

Wilfred  and  Walter  gave  their  sixpences,  and 
Wilfred  added  a  simple  '  Thank  you  for  your 
help.' 

The  boy  nodded,  said  he  thought  the  dog 
looked  like  dying  at  once,  and  then  went  off. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?'  asked 
Walter,  when  Wilfred,  putting  the  dog  carefully 
under  his  arm,  began  to  walk  towards  the  street. 

'  Take  him  home.  I  could  not  leave  him 
here,  poor  little  beast !  And  if  I  took  him  to 
the  police-station  ten  to  one  he  wouldn't  be 
attended  to.' 

'  But  father  won't  have  a  dog  in  the  house.' 

'  I  only  mean  to  keep  him  till  he's  well.  He'll 
be  advertised  for,  I  should  say ;  and  if  he  isn't, 
he  can  go  to  the  police-station  when  he's  well.' 


'  But  I  don't  expect  father'll  have  him,  well  or 
ill,'  said  Walter. 

'  He  won't  know  anything  about  him  if  I 
manage  well,  and  you  hold  your  tongue.  He 
can't  do  any  harm  up  in  the  attic,  and  he  can  go 
out  on  the  leads  when  he's  well  enough  to  walk 
about.  If  it  was  not  the  holidays  I  couldn't 
manage  it  at  all,  but  I  think  I  can  now.' 

'But  the  servants,  and  Edward  and  Brenda? 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  keep  them  from  know- 
ing. And  how  are  you  going  to  get  him  into 
the  house  without  James  seeing  you?' 

'Oh,  don't  bother!'  said  Wilfred.  'I  tell 
you  I'll  manage  if  you'll  help  me,  and  hold  your 
tongue  about  it  to  other  people.' 

The  blood  kept  trickling  from  Mac's  wounded 
eye,  and  he  was  evidently  in  pain,  for  he  kept 
moving  his  head  from  side  to  side  on  Wilfred's 
arm. 

'  I  think  we'd  better  go  home  by  Mount  Street 
instead  of  Piccadilly,'  said  Wilfred,  arranging 
his  handkerchief  on  his  arm  under  Mac ;  ■  for 
the  dog  may  be  wanting  food.  There's  a  shop 
close  by  the  top  of  the  street  where  they  sell 
milk.' 

They  went  there,  and  asked  for  a  saucer  and 
some  milk,  and  Mac,  being  gently  placed  upon 
the  ground,  lapped  a  few  drops,  but  soon  left  it 
to  put  his  head  down  on  his  paws. 

'  Poor  little  fellow !  his  eye  is  very  painful  I 
expect,'  said  Wilfred,  taking  him  up  again  on 
his  knee.  The  dog  no  longer  struggled  to  be 
free ;  he  seemed  to  know  that  Wilfred  meant 
kindly  towards  him,  and  lay  patiently  where  he 
placed  him. 

'  As  soon  as  you  get  home  you'd  better  bathe 
his  eye  with  a  little  warm  water,  sir,'  said  the 
woman  of  the  shop,  as  Walter  paid  for  the  milk 
out  of  Wilfred's  purse. 

CHAPTER  IV.  FRIENDS  INDEED. 

When  the  boys  were  near  home  Wilfred 
stopped  and  gave  Walter  the  dog  to  hold. 

'  I  grumbled  at  mother  making  us  put  on  our 
waterproofs,'  he  said,  taking  his  off ;  '  but  I  am 
glad  now  she  did.  Here,  give  me  the  dog  again, 
and  throw  my  coat  just  lightly  over  my  shoulder, 
so  as  to  quite  hide  him — that's  it.  Can  you  see 
any  of  him  ?' 

'  Yes ;  his  hind  legs  hang  down  so  low,  you 
must  lift  him  up  more,  and  catch  hold  of  his  feet 
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'  Now  lie's  all  right,'  said  Walter,  getting  very 
much  interested  in  the  matter. 

'  I  wonder  how  it  feels  never  to  do  anything 
for  any  one  without  you  get'  paid  for  it  ? '  said 
Wilfred,  presently. 

1  You  mean  that  boy,  I  suppose?'  said  Walter. 
4 1  should  think  you'd  get  jolly  rich  that  way.' 

'And  jolly  hated,  too!'  said  Wilfred.  'A 
young  cad !  did  you  know  he  was  going  to  sham 


seeing  the  policeman  when  you  promised  the 
sixpence  ? ' 

'  I  say,  is  it  likely  now  ?  You  must  think  me 
a  cad  too,  to  ask  me  if  I'd  pay  a  cad  to  tell  a 
lie ! '  said  Walter,  indignantly. 

'  Oh,  well,  I  didn't  know  what  you  might 
have  thought  it  best  to  do,  as  it  was  more  than 
two  to  one,'  said  Wilfred. 

(To  be  continued.) 


JOHNNY  DAWSON  was  left  at  home. 
Father,  mother,  sisters,  and  brother  all 
gone  to  church  this  Sunday  morning,  only 
Johnny  left  at  home,  in  charge  of  cook,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  quite  well. 

Cook  was  busy,  Johnny  must  amuse  him- 
self. He  reads  a  little,  soon  tires,  then  away 
into  the  garden,  with  a  whip  and  a  top, 
though  he  knew  he  would  scarcely  be  allowed 
a  whipping-top  on  a  Sunday.  'Hark!'  says 
he,  as  a  childish  voice  sounded  on  the  quiet 
air;  '  that's  Milly,  I  know;  they  told  me  her 
name  was  Milly :  now  I'll  see,'  and  climbing  up 
on  the  seat  against  the  wall,  he  looks  over  into 
the  next  garden. 

Sure  enough  it  was  Milly,  crooning  softly  to 
her  dolly,  as  she  nursed  it  round  and  round  the 
small  grass-plot  that  formed  the  garden  to  her 
father's  house  in  a  dingy  London  suburb. 

She  did  not  see  Johnny  Dawson,  so  he  could 
watch  and  hear  it  all.  It  was  a  hymn  she  was 
humming  softly,  and  she  seemed  happy  enough, 
although  she  was  alone. 

'  Hush,  dolly  !  Milly  will  sing  one  more  hymn, 
and  then  we  must  go  in  and  read  a  little  till  they 
come  from  church.'  She  looked  up,  startled  at  a 
slight  noise,  and  there  she  saw  Johnny,  who 
in  his  turn  looked  confused.    They  had  never 


spoken,  though  they  lived  next  door  to  each 
other.  At  last  Johnny  found  his  tongue.  '  May 
I  come  and  listen  while  you  read,  Milly?' 

'  How  do  you  know  I'm  Milly  ?'  said  she. 

'  Because  I've  heard  them  call  you.  But  will 
you  let  me  come  and  listen  ?  I  am  so  lonely  till 
they  come  home.' 

'  No,  you  must  not  get  over,'  said  the  little 
girl.  '  I  think  neither  father  nor  mother  would 
be  pleased.  But  I  can  do  something  else ;  I  can 
bring  my  book  out  here,  and  read,  and  then  you 
can  listen.' 

'  And  will  you  make  friends  ? '  asked  he. 

'  Oh,  yes  !  we'll  be  very  good  friends,  and 
perhaps,  if  we  ask,  I  may  be  allowed  to  come 
and  make  friends  with  vour  sisters.    I  know 
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their  names,  and  so  we  are  not  quite  strangers, 
are  we  ? ' 

When  both  households  returned  from  church, 
they  found  the  two  new  friends  deeply  interested 
in  the  story  of  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  Milly  was  doing  her  best  to  explain  what 
she  knew  to  her  listener  over  the  wall. 

The  parents  were  amused,  and  from  that  time 
the  little  ones  of  both  houses  were  permitted  to 
play  together,  and  Milly  became  Johnny's  firm 
friend  and  adviser,  and  often  kept  him  out  of  mis- 
chief, and  guided  him  to  do  what  was  right,  for 
she  was  a  good  little  girl  herself,  and  tried  to 
make  others  good.  S. 


BIBLE  NAME  WANTED. 

A CHILD  saved  from  an  early  death 
And  life -long  poverty,  to  live 
In  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  luxury — 
All  luxury  that  wealth  could  give. 

But  luxury  was  nought  to  him, 
Shut  out  from  service  of  his  God  ; 

For  Him  he  gave  up  all,  to  tread 
The  dangerous  path  His  People  trod. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  answers  from  our  ycunj 
readers. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING. 

(Concluded  from  page  87.) 

AT  last  Christmas  Day  came.  Mr.  Price  went 
_  off  with  his  cab  as  usual.  Mrs.  Price  had 
not  spirit  even  to  clean  the  room  ;  Edward  tried 
to  make  it  look  like  Christmas,  by  sticking  up 
above  the  chimneypiece  a  sprig  of  prickly,  half- 
withered  holly,  which  Bob,  the  greengrocer's  son 
who  lived  at  the  corner,  had  given  him ;  Annie 
was  tottering  downstairs  to  fetch  a  pitcher  of 
water,  Lucy  and  Harry  were  quarrelling  on  the 
floor,  and  baby  was  crying  and  would  not  keep 
still  a  minute.  It  was  very  miserable,  and  very 
unlike  Christmas. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  in 
came  a  sweet -looking  young  girl,  about  fifteen, 
carrying  a  basket. 

'  My  aunt  desired  me  to  leave  this  with  you,' 
she  said,  '  and  to  wish  you  all  a  merry  Christmas.' 

The  children  crowded  round  the  table,  though 
Annie,  tried  to  keep  them  from  pushing  up  too 


eagerly.  The  young  lady  took  out  a  white 
cloth,  untied  it,  and  there  was  seen  a  nice  large 
plum -pudding,  with  a  sprig  of  holly  covered 
with  bright  berries  sticking  in  the  middle,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  holly  a  little  flag,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  written  '  A  merry  Christmas,'  and  on 
the  other  '  There's  a  good  time  coming.' 

The  young  lady  continued, — 

'  It  is  quite  cooked,  but  it  will  not  hurt  it  to 
boil  it  more,  so  you  had  better  tie  it  up  in  the  cloth 
and  heat  it  in  a  saucepan.'  So  saying,  she  laid 
the  piece  of  string  on  the  table,  and  went  quietly 
out  of  the  room,  almost  before  Mrs.  Price  could 
thank  her,  and  ask  if  she  was  sure  there  was  no 
mistake. 

The  children  had  looked  on  with  glistening 
eyes,  and  no  sooner  was  the  door  shut  than  they 
clapped  their  hands,  jumped  for  joy,  and  regularly 
danced  round  the  table. 

Suddenly  Annie  said, — 

'  Oh  !  poor  little  George  and  Polly,  do  let  us 
share  it  with  them ! '  and  all  the  children  echoed — 

'  Oh,  yes,  yes  !  let  us  share  it  with  them  ! ' 

Mrs.  Price,  quite  cheered  to  see  the  children  so 
happy,  set  to  work  to  clear  away  the  breakfast 
things  and  make  the  room  comfortable,  while 
Edward  and  Annie  together  rilled  the  large 
saucepan  with  water  to  boil  the  pudding  ;  and 
even  Lucy  and  Harry  helped,  by  keeping  baby 
quiet  on  the  ground.  They  were  all  so  busy  and 
happy  that  they  did  not  hear  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door,  or  a  timid  voice  saying,  '  Mrs.  Price,'  but 
soon  Annie  opened  the  door  to  carry  out  the 
dust-pan,  and  there  she  found  little  Polly  Ellis 
waiting  outside  with  a  glass  and  a  piece  of  bread 
in  her  hand. 

'  Please  may  I  come  and  toast  this  at  your 
fire?  I  want  to  make  some  toast  and  water  for 
George ;  he  is  so  thirsty.' 

'Oh!  Polly,  Polly!  we've  got  a  plum -pud- 
ding! we've  got  a  plum -pudding ! '  cried  all  the 
children,  rushing  to  her.  Poor  Polly  was  quite 
bewildered. 

'  Come  and  look  at  it,'  cried  Lucy,  and  took 
her  to  the  table  and  lifted  up  the  white  cloth. 

'  And  you  and  George  are  to  come  and  help 
us  to  eat  it,'  Annie  hurried  to  say. 

Polly's  face  flushed.  'Oh,  my!'  she  ex- 
claimed, 'won't  George  be  pleased!' 

She  then  set  to  work  to  make  the  toast  and 
water,  and  when  she  was  ready  to  go  upstairs 
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all  the  children  accompanied  her  to  tell  George 
the  good  news,  hut  little  Harry  ran  on  first,  and 
jumped  on  George's  hed,  crying,  '  Pum-pud- 
ding  for  Dordy  !  pum-pudding  for  Dordy.' 

George  was  propped  up  in  his  little  bed,  his 
cheeks  were  white  and  transparent,  his  eyes 
hollow  with  dark- rims  round  them,  and  his  hair 
had  grown  very  long  since  he  had  been  in  bed, 
and  hung  tangled  about  his  shoulders.  Polly 
had  put  on  him  a  great  woollen  jacket,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  father,  to  keep  him  warm. 
He  was  moaning  faintly,  for  his  head  ached  badly, 
and  he  was  thirsty  and  tired,  and  Polly  had  been 
away  so  long,  it  seemed  to  him ;  but  when  all 
the  children  ran  into  the  room,  crying  out  merrily, 
his  face  flushed,  and  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes 
with  joy. 

About  three  o'clock  all  was  ready.  Annie 
had  put  a  nice  white  cloth  on  the  table,  and  set 
plates,  and  knives,  and  forks ;  the  pudding  was 
steaming  on  the  hob. 

'  I  wish  Polly  and  George  could  come  down- 
stairs,' said  Annie. 

'Well,  dear,'  said  her  mother,  'I  don't  be- 
lieve it  would  hurt  George ;  we  will  wrap  him 
up  in  a  blanket,  and  settle  him  in  father's  great 
chair.  I  can  carry  him,  I  think.' 

When  they  went  upstairs  with  a  blanket,  and 
told  George  he  was  to  come  down  into  their 
room  to  eat  his  Christmas  dinner  with  them, 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  delight.  The  poor  little 
boy  had  been  lying  there  for  months.  He  had 
had  nothing  to  look  at  but  the  white-washed 
walls  and  the  rafters  of  the  garret,  and  had  hardly 
any  visitors  except  Polly  and  Mrs.  Ellis.  So 
they  took  him  downstairs  and  made  him  very 
comfortable  with  pillows,  and  put  a  chair  for 
his  feet;  his  little  favourite,  Harry,  sat  next 
him;  on  his  other  side  sat  Polly,  with  very 
smooth  hair,  and  very  clean  hands;  next  to 
Harry  came  Edward,  then  Lucy  sat  between 
Edward  and  Annie,  and  near  the  fire  Mrs. 
Price,  who  waited  for  the  children  to  take  their 
places  before  she  took  the  pudding  out  of  the 
saucepan.  When  it  was  on  the  table  the  chil- 
dren said  a  short  grace,  then  Annie  cut  it.  She 
put  aside  slices  for  her  father  and  Mrs.  Ellis, 
and  then  divided  the  rest  amongst  those  who 
were  at  the  table,  giving  Polly  and  George  the 
largest  slices  as  visitors ;  but  little  George  could 
not  manage  his,  and  silently  put  it  on  Harry's 


plate,  who  could  have  eaten  any  quantity,  he  was 
so  hungry.  Mrs.  Price  had  the  little  brown  tea- 
pot on  the  hob,  ready  to  give  George  a  cup  of 
tea ;  she  knew  how  thirsty  and  faint  he  was. 

The  children  were  so  intent  on  the  pudding 
they  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Ellis  come  upstairs,  but 
Mrs.  Price  guessed  it  w7as  she,  and  went  on  to  the 
landing  to  meet  her.  The  poor  widow  looked 
very  pale  and  thin,  muffled  up  in  her  shawl  to 
keep  out  the  wind ;  she  was  carrying  a  loaf  and 
a  packet  of  tea. 

'  Just  come  in,  Mrs.  Ellis,'  said  Mrs.  Price  ; 
but  Mrs.  Ellis  turned  impatiently,  and  said, — 

'  I  must  make  haste  and  go  to  my  poor  little 
ones.'  When,  however,  Mrs.  Price  threw  open 
the  door,  what  was  Mrs.  Ellis's  surprise  to  see 
the  merry  party,  and  amongst  them  her  own 
little  Polly,  and  actually  George,  smiling  happily, 
and  lying  within  the  glow  of  the  cheerful,  blazing 
fire !  She  came  in ;  they  made  her  sit  in  the 
warmest  corner,  and  Annie  hastened  to  heat  her 
pudding. 

'  No,  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Ellis.  '  none  of  that, 
please ;  just  a  drop  of  warm  tea ;  I  prefer  that 
to  anything  else.'  But  they  would  make  her 
take  the  pudding,  so  she  tied  it  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief for  the  children's  dinner  next  day. 

When  Price  came  in  from  his  cold  drive 
it  was  quite  delightful  for  him  to  hear  such 
merry  voices,  and  he  was  very  glad  of  his  large 
slice  of  pudding,  with  his  tea  afterwards.  Then 
he  played  games  with  the  children ;  little  George 
looked  on  delighted,  till  he  fell  into  a  sweet 
sleep,  and  then  Mrs.  Price  carried  him  upstairs, 
and  tucked  him  up  warm  in  bed. 

'But who  sent  the  pudding?'  asked  Mr.  Price. 

'  I  think  it  must  have  been  that  good  Miss 
Harcourt,'  replied  Mrs.  Price. 

So,  a  week  afterwards,  when  Miss  Harcourt 
called,  the  children  thanked  her  for  the  pudding. 

'Oh!'  she  said,  smiling,  'it  must  have  been 
the  fairies  who  sent  it.'  But  Mrs.  Price  saw  by 
her  smile  that  she  was  the  fairy  ;  and  when  Mrs. 
Price  told  her  simply  about  poor  little  George 
and  Polly,  and  how  the  children  had  shared  the 
pudding  with  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  of 
their  happy  evening  all  together,  the  tears  came 
into  Miss  Harcourt's  eyes. 

I  think  no  Christmas  pudding  brought  greater 
j.oy'  or  blessing  than  this  one  which  was  shared 
with  the  little  orphans.  F.  H. 
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'  BLITHE  AS  A  LARK.' 

A LOVELY  morning  in  early  spring ;  an 
old  farm-house  at  the  end  of  a  shady 
lane ;  the  hedges  all  trim,  and  the  fields  around 
free  from  weeds — proofs  of  the  careful  handi- 
work of  one  farmer,  whoever  he  might  be ;  and 
up  in  the  heavens,  bright  and  clear,  a  lark 
warbling  his  morning  song. 

Such  was  the  scene  at  Minim's  Wood  Farm, 
had  we  been  there  to  see.  Yes,  Mr.  Grange 
was  a  careful  farmer,  and  a  successful  one  too ; 
for  he  knew  his  work,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
own  it.  He  was  a  gentleman,  and  yet  did  not 
disdain  to  soil  his  fingers ;  his  men  knew  that, 
for  if  they  went  about  a  job  as  if  they  didn't 
know  how,  he  would  take  the  spade  or  fork  from 
their  hand,  and  in  his  quiet  way  say,  '  Here,  my 
man,  let  me  show  you :  this  is  the  way ; '  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  labourers  on  that 
farm  never  shirked  their  work,  or  skimmed  it 
over,  for  they  knew  he'd  find  it  out. 

It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  '  Mimm's 
Wood,'  as  the  farm  was  called,  was  known  for 
miles  round  as  the  best  kept,  and  best  paying 
too,  in  the  county. 

This  morning  the  master  was  walking  across 
the  yard  with  a  shade  across  his  brow,  for  he 
had  been  obliged  to  scold  a  little,  and,  the  truth 
must  be  told,  he  wanted  his  breakfast,  sa  the 
morning  air  was  keen  enough  to  put  an  edge 
to  the  most  fastidious  appetite.  Standing  in 
the  doorway  to  greet  him  as  he  came  was  a 
little  fairy,  who  had  just  tripped  downstairs, 
and  made  her  first  appearance  for  the  day. 
Minnie  Grange  was  his  daughter,  his  only  one ; 
the  sunshine  of  the  place,  she  held  complete 
sway  over  the  house  ;  for  since  her  mother  died 
she  had  been  her  father's  housekeeper,  and  his 
idol  at  the  same  time. 

As  she  appeared,  all  smiles  and  kisses,  the 
shadow  soon  passed  from  her  father's  brow,  and 
the  world  seemed  smooth  again. 

'  Well,  Minnie,  blithe  as  a  lark,  I  see,  this 
morning  !  Ay ! '  pointing  to  the  bird  that  was 
hovering  high  in  the  sky  above  their  heads, 
'there  he  is,  the  morning  songster,  that  calls 
us  from  our  beds.  Really,  one  would  think, 
Minnie,  that  little  bird  had  learnt  our  grand- 
fathers' maxim, — 

"  Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 
Makes  one  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise." ' 


'  I  am  very  happy,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,' 
replied  she.  '  But  I  did  not  know  that  the  dear 
little  lark  was  such  a  blithe  bird.  I  suppose  you 
call  him  so  because  you  think  that  his  song  is 
a  sign  that  he  is  merry.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  that  is  it :  other  birds  are 
cheerful,  as  their  incessant  chirpings  testify; 
but  to  me  there  is  something  sublime  in  the 
song  of  the  lark,  as  he  rises  into  the  clear  blue 
sky,  pouring  out  his  hymn  of  joy,  and  soaring 
upwards,  as  if  to  utter  at  the  very  gate  of 
heaven  his  morning  tribute  of  praise.' 

'  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Minnie,'  continued 
the  farmer,  as  he  drew  her  gently  into  the  room 
where  breakfast  was  already  prepared  for  them ; 
'  Do  you  know  that  in  former  days  the  morning 
song  of  the  lark  was  the  signal  for  the  husband- 
man to  commence  the  toils  of  the  day  ?  and  even 
now  many  a  man  and  woman  avouH  be  far 
happier  if  they  would  rise  in  the  early  morn, 
cheerfully  to  buckle  to  the  day's  work,  instead 
of  passing  away  precious  golden  hours  sleeping 
in  their  beds.  The  reaper  has  often  done  half 
his  day's  work  before  the  city  laggards  are 
thinking  of  turning  out  of  bed.  Keep  a  pure 
heart,  Minnie,  and  a  clear  conscience,  and  you 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  be,  as  I  saw  you 
this  morning,  when  you  opened  your  window, 
blithe  and  merry  as  the  lark  that  sings  so 
gaily  in  the  morning  air.' 

Minnie  heard  the  words,  and  though  they 
made  but  little  impression  upon  her  then,  she 
remembered  them  long  afterwards,  when  far 
away  from  the  bright  home  she  loved  so  well. 

Certainly,  if  any  one  might  be  called  blithesome, 
Minnie  earned  the  name ;  always  laughing,  the 
ringing  sound  of  her  merry  voice  might  be  heard 
all  over  the  house,  in  and  out  of  the  rooms,  now 
down  the  yard  amongst  the  poultry,  now 
caressing  or  gamboling  with  the  dear  old 
doggie,  who  lay  sunning  himself  in  the  porch ; 
for  all  nature  seemed  to  love  the  bright  child ;. 
and  every  thing  and  every  body  who  came  near 
her  beaming  face  brightened  up  under  her 
genial  influence.  Even  old  Robert  the  cowherd, 
who  was  surly  to  everybody,  could  not  resist 
the  winning  ways  of  the  '  merry  little  maiden.' 

Truly  she  had  a  heart  as  kind  as  it  was 
winning.  Once  during  that  summer,  when  she 
was  walking  through  the  meadow,  near  the 
river-side,  following  the  mowers  as  they  made 
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wide  paths  in  the  long  scented  grass,  she  thought 
of  the  little  bird  who  sang  so  merrily  in  the 
early  spring ;  for  they  found  a  nest  with  a  sky- 
lark still  in  it ;  and  though  the  scythe  had 
passed  over  it  close,  and  cut  short  all  the  pro- 
tecting grass,  yet  the  mother  sat  on,  timidly 
shrinking,  and  turning  her  eye  from  one  to 
another,  till  Minnie  begged,  as  a  boon,  she 
might  have  the  nest;  and  she  gathered  it  up 
so  carefully,  that  the  bird  seemed  to  know  her 
meaning,  and  never  attempted  to  fly,  while  she 
carried  the  little  nest  and  its  family  away  to  a 
quiet  corner  by  the  river  brink,  and  there  hid  it 
out  of  sight. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  her  ears  may  have 
been  gladdened  by  the  blithesome  notes  of  some 
of  the  little  brood  she  had  so  tenderly  concealed. 

But  the  sunshine  will  not  always  stay,  nor 
will  the  summer  last  for  ever  ;  and  bitter  times 
came  upon  the  little  maiden,  who  had  been  so 
merry.  In  the  autumn  after  harvest  her  father 
sickened,  drooped,  and  died.  Her  grief  could 
scarcely  be  measured,  she  was  but  a  little  child 
at  most ;  without  much  outward  show  of  suf- 
fering, she  bore  within  a  cruel  stab  of  pain,  and 
when  that'  coffin  went  out  over  the  threshold 
of  Minnie's  home  the  light  and  joy  went  out 
of  Minnie's  heart,  and  she  felt  she  would  never 
be  merry  more. 

No  friends,  no  relations ;  she  had  scarcely  any 
one  even  to  advise;  but  God  raised  up  some 
kind  hearts  who,  in  dark  affliction's  hour,  stood 
by,  and  comforted  and  helped  the  desolate  child. 
(To  he  continued.) 


SCENES  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

BETHANY,  GETHSEMANE,  AND  ROAD  TO  EMMAUS. 

HALF-AN-HOUR'S  walk  from  Jerusalem, 
over  the  Mount  Olivet,  brings  the  tra- 
veller to  Bethany,  described  by  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple, St.  John,  as  'nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  about 
fifteen  furlongs  off;'  and  all  the  two  miles,  as  he 
walks,  the  traveller  can  think  of  only  one  theme, 
the  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer  which 
cluster  round  that  sacred  spot  so  thickly. 

That  small  village  was  the  loved  resting-place 
of  the  Saviour  when,  wearied  with  the  labours 
and  sorrows  of  the  day,  He  left  Jerusalem  to 
spend  the  evening  and  night  under  the  roof  of  His 
friend  Lazarus. 


Oh !  how  good  to  be  the  chosen  friend  of 
Jesus,  Who  could  lay  aside  the  awful  majesty  of 
the  God-nature,  and  deign  to  listen  to  Martha's 
domestic  troubles  ! 

There,  too,  in  that  little  village  of  Bethany,  by 
the  grave  of  Lazarus,  whom  He  so  loved,  Jesus 
wept,  Perhaps  He  looked  away  over  the  hill 
into  the  valley  below,  towards  the  holy  city, 
where  the  olive-branches  were  waving  in  that 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  foresaw  His  own 
agony  that  was  coming — worse  than  death — 
the  agony  of  man's  sin,  the  sorrow  of  His  be- 
trayal, His  mock  trial,  and  condemnation. 

Now  all  that  is  left  of  that  lonely  Gethsemane 
are  a  few  very  gnarled  and  knotted  olive-trees; 
and  in  Bethany  a  dark  cavern,  apj)roached  by 
thirty  to  forty  slippery  stairs,  is  shown  the  tra- 
veller as  the  tomb  of  Lazarus. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  is  a  sacred  spot  to  the 
Christian,  so  many  memories  gather  round  it. 
Only  one  short  week  after  Lazarus  had  come 
forth  from  the  grave  at  the  bidding  of  the  Son 
of  God,  a  triumphal  procession  wound  its  way 
down  the  mountain  slopes,  while  the  people  came 
out  of  the  city  to  meet  Jesus  with  palm-branches 
in  their  hands,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  shouts 
of  '  Hosanna  !' 

From  that  fair  hillside  Jesus  looked  on  the 
holy  city,  and  wept  when  He  thought  of  its 
coming  destruction.  Yet  not  all  sorrowful  are 
its  memories,  for  it  was  the  hallowed  scene  of  His 
triumphal  entry  into  Heaven,  when  He  led  His 
disciples  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany;  and  even  while 
He  blessed  them  with  uplifted  hands,  He  was 
parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  Heaven 
(Luke,  xxiv). 

Perhaps  those  two  disciples  with  whom  He 
had  walked  and  talked  on  the  way  to  Emmaus 
were  among  the  happy  band  who  stood  gazing 
up  after  the  ascending  Saviour.  They  would, 
remember  how  their  hearts  had  burned  in  them 
when  on  their  sad  journey  they  had  been  joined 
by  that  stranger,  and  the  three  walked  together 
along  the  winding  path  of  the  valley  and  through 
gardens  of  fruit-trees,  where  then  lay  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  village  called  Emmaus. 

And  still,  as  we  remember  those  '  men  of  Gali- 
lee,' we  feel  that  with  all  Christians  our  faces 
must  be  turned  steadfastly  towards  heaven,  that 
we  may  one  day  see  Him  again,  our  risen  Lord. 

H.  C. 
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ME  O'CLOCK. 


jiji,  BIRDS  SING  TO  WELCOME  A  SUNSHINY  DAY  ] 

jhe  old  clock  strikes  nine  j  children,  up  and  away ! 
-por  hark  how  the  school-bell's  deep  tones  fill  the  air  is 
jt  calls  just  the  same,  be  the  day  wet  or  fair, 
Pome,  now,  make  haste  ! 
jto  time  to  waste  ; 

jbCHOOL  -TIME,   YOU  KNOW, 
PON'T  BE  SO  SLOW  ! 
}VHAT  SORROWFUL  FACES  !        JVHAT  LINGERING   LOOKS  ! 
j^EET    MOVING  BUT  SLOWLY,   HANDS  CARRYING  BOOKS. 
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SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.-XII'I. 

'hearty  desires  of  humble  servants.' 

SAY,  what  can  move  the  Great  Right  Hand, 
To  lift  us  up  when  we  are  down; 
To  feed  us  in  a  hungry  land, 

And  shield  us  from  a  tyrant's  frown  ? 

Oh,  when  in  pain,  and  wanting  ease, 
Where  must  we  go,  what  must  we  do? 

How  can  such  feeble  creatures  please 
The  everlasting  G  od  and  true  ? 

Make  man  our  trust?  or  sullen  bear 
Our  sorrows,  blaming  Heaven  alone  ? 

No !  One  Who  loves  us  asks  to  share 
The  sorrow  He  so  well  has  known. 

Bring  but  two  things,  and  He  will  hear — 

A  hearty  wish,  a  humble  mind ; 
Mount  on  these  wings,  -and  boldly  steer 

Where  thou  thy  hearts'  desires  shalt  find. 

Go  to  thy  Father's  house,  and  lay 
Thy  wants  before  His  loving  eyes  ; 

So,  pain  and  doubt  will  pass  away, 
And  anthems  take  the  place  of  sighs. 

  0.  0.  E. 

A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  109.) 

WHEN  James  opened  the  door  Wilfred 
passed  in  quickly,  and  Walter,  to  divert 
James's  attention  from  his  brother,  began  dancing 
a  kind  of  double-shuffle  on  the  doorstep. 

'  Sarah  11  thank  you,  sir,  for  dirtying  the  door- 
step,' said  James,  with  calm  dignity. 

'  She's  very  welcome,  I'm  sure ;  but  this  time 
she  must  thank  the  weather,  and  not  me,  for  the 
step  was  dirty  before  I  came  home,'  said  Walter, 
laughing. 

'  Are  you  going  to  be  long  at  that,  sir  ?'  asked 
James,  still  calm,  outwardly,  as  Walter  continued 
his  dance. 

'  I  shan't  go  beyond  the  finish,'  said  Walter. 
s Are  you  in  a  hurry  ? ' 

'  Rather,  sir,  for  I'm  in  the  middle  of  cleaning 
my  plate.' 

'  I  wish  it  was  time  to  clean  my  plate ! '  ex- 
claimed Walter;  'I'm  hungry  enough!' 

Seeing  that  James  was  not  going  to  lose  his 
temper  just  yet,  the  impertinent  boy  came  into 
the  house  without  any  more  teasing,  and  rushed 


upstairs  to  see  if  Wilfred  had  got  safely  to  the 
attic. 

At  the  sound  of  his  noisy  footsteps  his  sister 
Brenda  came  out  of  the  nursery,  and  spoke  to 
him  as  he  was  on  the  stairs,  just  opposite  the 
nursery- door. 

'  Oh,  there  you  are !  I'm  so  glad,  for  it  has 
been  dull.  May  I  come  up  now  to  the  attic,  or 
are  you  going  down  to  the  school-room  ? '  she 
asked. 

'  We  don't  want  you  up  here ;  we'll  call  you  if 
we  go  downstairs,'  said  Walter,  and  rushed  up, 
leaving  her  hurt  and  disappointed,  but  uncom- 
plaining. 

'  So  she's  disposed  of,'  remarked  Walter,  after 
he  had  told  Wilfred  what  had  passed.  '  That's 
a  good  thing.' 

'  Not  if  you  made  her  angry.  I  wanted  her, 
for  she'll  be  useful  to  get  things  for  the  dog,' 
said  Wilfred.    '  Shout  to  her  to  come  here.' 

'  She'll  be  sure  to  say  we  must  tell  about  the 
dog:  she'll  say  it's  sly  to  keep  him  up  here;  it's 
just  what  a  girl  would  think.' 

'  Never  mind  what  she  thinks  !  she  won't  tell, 
and  we  needn't  mind  what  she  says.  Call  her.' 

Walter  shouted  and  Brenda  came,  and  was 
deeply  grieved  to  see  the  dog's  sufferings.  She 
was  soon  interested  in  the  story,  and  showed  no 
sign  that  she  thought  the  boys  sly.  She  said 
that  the  bad  eye  must  be  bathed,  and  went  down 
and  got  some  warm  water  from  the  nursery,  nurse 
making  no  inquiries,  as  she  supposed  the  boys 
wanted  to  wash  a  pair  of  extra  dirty  hands. 

'  Why  did  you  not  bring  your  sponge  ?'  said 
Walter. 

'  I  did  not  think  of  it,  and  besides,  I  shouldn't 
like  to  use  the  sponge  after  it  had  washed  a  dog's 
bad  eye.' 

'Affectation  ! '  said  Walter,  contemptuously. 

'  Tear  a  bit  off  my  sponge,  Brenda,  and  give 
it  me,'  said  Wilfred. 

Mac's  head  was  held  gently  by  Brenda,  while 
Wilfred  tried  to  bathe  his  eye;  but  the  poor  dog 
growled  and  struggled  at  the  first  touch,  so  that 
Brenda  could  hardly  hold  him.  The  children 
spoke  soothingly  to  him,  and  he  grew  quiet;  and 
Brenda,  after  Wilfred  had  made  one  more  un- 
successful effort,  suggested  that  the  wet  sponge 
should  only  be  held  to  the  eye.  This  was  tried 
and  Mac  bore  it  patiently,  though  he  seemed 
glad  when  he  was  released  and  the  basin  taken 
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away.  The  next  thing  was  to  get  him  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  and  how  to  do  this  was 
a  puzzle. 

'  Of  course,  if  he's  thirsty  he'll  drink  water,'  said 
Wilfred.  '  That's  easily  managed ;  but  about 
getting  him  something  to  eat?  I  can't  make  out 
how  it's  to  be  done.' 

'  You  said  he  came  into  the  house  like  the 
little  Duke,'  said  Brenda.  'We  must  contrive 
to  get  food  for  him  as  Oarloman  got  food  for  the 
little  Duke  when  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  any 
supper.  Don't  you  remember  Oarloman  hid  a 
piece  of  bread  under  the  table,  saved  it  from  his 
own  supper,  you  know  ?  '* 

'Yes,  I  recollect;  and  Osmond  used  to  go 
and  get  the  food  direct  from  the  cook  in  the 
kitchen  when  the  little  Duke  was  ill,'  said  Walter. 
'  I'll  try  that  with  cook  sometimes,  if  we  can't 
hide  enough.' 

Mac  became  friendly  with  the  children  before 
they  had  to  go  down  to  dinner;  but  he  was  still 
languid  and  weak,  and  very  sad  in  his  heart, 
for  although  he  was  with  kind  people  he  was 
thinking  of  his  own  master,  and  the  inmates  of 
his  master's  house,  who  were  always  so  kind  to 
him.  He  was  an  affectionate  and  faithful 
dog,  who  could  not  forget  those  with  whom  he 
had  lived  for  so  long.  When  the  dinner-bell 
rang  a  new  difficulty  came  into  Wilfred's  mind. 
-  '  Supposing  he  howls  and  scratches  when  he  is 
alone  ?  '  he  said. 

'I  never  thought  of  that !'  said  Brenda,  blankly. 
Walter  had  rushed  down  at  the  first  tinkle  of 
the  bell.  Wilfred  was  a  thoughtful  boy,  who 
read  a  great  deal,  and  his  recollection  of  what  he 
had  heard  and  read  about  dogs  came  to  his  help 
now. 

'  I've  heard,'  he  said,  '  that  some  dogs  will  sit 
and  watch  anything  they  are  told  to  guard  until 
their  master  comes  back  to  fetch  it.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  of  a  skye  doing  it;  but  I 
may  as  well  try.' 

He  took  off  his  jacket,  and  laid  it  before  Mac, 
stroked  him  softly  once  or  twice,  talking  kindly 
to  him  all  the  time ;  then  he  touched  the  jacket 
and  pointed  to  it,  and  repeated  the  word '  Guard' 
several  times. 

Mac  looked  at  him  attentively,  and  as  Wil- 
fred walked  to  the  door,  putting  on  another 


*  The  Little  Duke.    A  Story  by  Charlotte  Yonge. 


jacket  which  Brenda  had  handed  to  him,  laid 
himself  down,  with  his  head  upon  his  paws. 

'He  understands,  at  any  rate,'  said  Wilfred, 
running  downstairs  after  locking  the  door. 
'  But  how  long  his  patience  will  last  is  another 
matter.' 

Dinner  was  an  exciting  meal,  and  Walter 
nearly  betrayed  that  there  was  something  going 
on  by  little  spurts  of  laughter  every  now  and 
then.  Their  mother  was  always  kind  and  in- 
dulgent, and  interested  in  their  jokes  and  every- 
thing else  about  them,  and  asked  what  was 
amusing  Walter. 

'  Oh,  nothing,  mother  dear!'  he  said  hastily, 
getting  red  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  Then 
he  dived  under  the  table  in  search  of  a  large 
piece  of  meat  which  he  had  dropped  on  purpose, 
and  which  he  managed  to  pick  up  and  put  into 
his  handkerchief  without  being  seen  by  any 
one. 

James  did  not  wait  at  the  children's  dinner, 
and  Edward,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  was  having 
luncheon  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  so  that  our 
young  friends  managed  to  carry  out  their  plans 
without  being  seen. 

Directly  Mrs.  Scott  rose  from  the  table  the 
boys  darted  from  the  room,  and  Brenda  followed 
them  more  slowly;  her  mother  had  asked  her 
how  she  was  going  to  amuse  herself,  and  she 
answered  that  she  was  going  up  into  the  boys' 
room  for  a  little  while.  This  room  was  given 
up  entirely  to  the  boys,  and  was  used  by  them 
to  play  in,  and  as  a  museum  of  natural  history 
—  chiefly  silk-worms,  white  mice,  and  birds. 
Edward  had  ceased  to  have  a  share  in  this 
apartment  and  its  treasures  for  some  time,  so 
that  Wilfred  was  considered  king  of  the  place. 

'  Don't  stay  up  there  until  you  are  chilled, 
dear,'  said  Mrs.  Scott.  '  It  must  be  very  cold 
there  now.' 

When  Wilfred  opened  the  door  of  the  room 
Mac  was  standing  on  the  table  by  the  window 
looking  out  on  the  narrow  strip  of  lead,  bordered 
by  ornamental  stonework,  which,  as  in  many 
London  houses,  formed  a  kind  of  narrow  bal- 
cony before  the  upper  windows.  The  strip  was 
very  narrow,  and  the  stonework  was  as  high 
as  the  window,  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
from  the  room  but  the  roof  and  chimneys  of  the 
houses  opposite. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mac  on  guard. 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  119.) 


S  the  door  opened  Mac  jumped 


down  and  laid  himself  be- 
side  the  jacket  again,  and 
moved  his  tail  very  slowly 
as  Wilfred  went  up  to  him, 
speaking  kindly. 

'  Poor  little  Duke ! '  he 
were  you  trying  to  breathe 
were  you  trying  to 
could  get  out  and 
that  way?     I  say, 
cried,  as   his  sister 


the  air,  or 
see  if  you 
get  home 
Bren,'  he 


came  into  the  room,  '  the  little 
Duke  was  looking  out  on  the  battlements  when 
we  came  in  ! ' 

'  Was  he  really?'  she  said,  laughing;  and  she 
added,  as  he  explained  what  he  meant,—'  The 
stonework  does  beautifully  for  battlements,  cer- 
tainly. And  now,  little  Duke,  see  what  your 
faithful  Normans  have  brought  you  ! ' 

They  displayed  their  scraps.  Wilfred  had  a 
huge  piece  of  bread,  and  some  little  bits  of  meat ; 
the  little  bits  of  meat  he  brought  out  of 'his 
waistcoat-pocket,  and  the  bread  from  his  jacket- 
pocket.  WT alter  opened  his  handkerchief  and 
showed  a  large  slice  of  mutton  and  two  pota- 
toes. Brenda  had  a  small  chicken  bone  (she 
had  taken  what  she  called  '  warmed-up '  chicken 
for  dinner  for  the  sake  of  the  chance  of  getting 
hold  of  a  bone  for  the  little  Duke),  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  two  biscuits  in  her  pocket. 

'  You  haven't  got  much!'  said  Walter.  'You 
proposed  the  plan,  and  that's  all  you've  done  ! 
Why,  your  pocket  would  have  held  heaps  more ! ' 

'  There  was  not  much  chicken,  you  know,  and 
I  kept  eating  slowly  to  get  an  opportunity  of 
putting  some  by :  only,  mother  asked  me  twice 
why  I  did  not  seem  to  like  my  food,  so  I  had  to 
eat  it  all,  as  she  kept  watching  me  after  that.' 

'  Well,  why  didn't  you  eat  the  first  helping, 
and  save  a  lot  of  the  second  ?  i"  did  that ;  I 
ate  as  much  as  I  wanted,  and  then  I  had  some 
more,  and  put  it  away.  I  didn't  know  what  to 
say  when,  after  I'd  made  away  with  this  slice, 
mother  said,  "  Well,  you  have  made  short  work 
of  that  slice — you  seem  more  hungry  for  your 
second  helping  than  your  first !  "  I  expect  I  got 
red !    Why  didn't  you  manage  like  that  ? ' 


'  I  did  not  know  we  were  to  do  so,'  said' 
Brenda,  rather  hesitatingly.  '  I  thought  we- 
were  to  take  from  our  own  food,  and  save  it  for 
the  little  Duke — not  to  take  it  from  mother  as  if 
we  wanted  more  for  ourselves.  I  should  not  like 
to  do  that.'  , 

'  Why  not?    Can't  see  the  harm,'  said  Walter. 

'  Brenda  is  right,'  said  Wilfred ;  '  and  you 
nearly  spoilt  the  whole  thing  by  dropping  bits 
of  things  on  the  floor  and  all  about.  If  mother 
was  not  the  kindest,  dearest  woman  in  the  world, 
she  would  have  been  down  upon  you  lots  of 
times.' 

■  Nice  gratitude  yours  is ! '  said  Walter,  in- 
dignantly ;  '  finding  fault  with  me  for  doing 
what  you  asked  me  to  do ! ' 

'  I  never  asked  you,  come  now !'  said  Wilfred; 
'  Brenda  mentioned  the  plan.' 

'Yes,  and  then  turned  round  and  .said  I 
stole  ! '  said  Walter. 

'Oh,  W" alter!  indeed,  I  didn't!'  exclaimed 
Brenda. 

'  And  if  you  think  I'm  going  to  starve  myself 
to  feed  your  little  stray  cur  you're  mistaken. 
Go  without  my  dinner  for  a  dog  I  don't  care- 
two  pence  about  ?  so  likely ! ' 

'  Not  go  without  your  dinner,'  said  Brenda ; 
'  I  only  said  save  a  little  piece  from  it.' 

'  Oh,  leave  him  alone  —  never  mind,'  said 
Wilfred.  '  See,  the  Duke's  eaten  up  all  my 
scraps  of  meat,  but  doesn't  seem  to  fancy  the' 
bread.    Give  us  that  slice  of  yours,  Walter.' 

'  You're  glad  enough  to  get  it,  it  seems,, 
though  it  is  stolen!'  grumbled  Walter,  pushing 
it  towards  Mac. 

'  Better  cut  it  up ;  he'll  tear  it,  and  make  a 
mess  all  about  with  the  scraps.  Here's  my  knife. 
But  what  shall  we  cut  it  up  in?'  said  Wilfred. 

'  Here,  give  it  me  ;  I  know,'  said  Walter, 
recovering  his  temper  in  the  excitement  of  seeing* 
'  the  little  Duke ' — as  they  had  all  agreed,  it 
seemed,  to  call  the  dog — prick  up  his  ears,  and 
look  at  the  slice  of  mutton  as  if  he  fancied  it. 

He  ran  off  with  it  into  the  next  room,  and 
his  brother  and  sister  heard  a  clattering  of 
crockery,  and  presently  he  returned  with  the- 
meat  cut  up  in  small,.pieces  in  the  soap-dish. 

'  That  looks  quite  grand,'  said  Brenda. 

Walter  put  it  down  before  Mac,  and  he 
eagerly  stretched  his  neck  towards  it ;  but 
directly  he  put  his  nose  to  it  he  drew  back,  and 
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•sat  up  and  seemed  as  if  he  was  going  to  run 
away  from  it. 

'  Why,  he  doesn't  like  it!  Dainty  little  beggar!' 
cried  Walter. 

Wilfred  quickly  lifted  the  dish  up  to  his  own 
nose. 

'  JSTo  wonder  he  doesn't  like  it ;  it  smells 
of  nothing  but  Windsor  soap  !'  he  said.  '  Here, 
take  it  away.' 

'  Well,  I  never  knew  dogs  cared  for  things 
like  that,'  said  Walter,  amazed. 

'  He's  been  well  brought  up,  and  likes  clean 
food,'  said  Wilfred ;  '  and  small  blame  to  you, 
— eh,  my  lord  Duke?' 

Mac  acknowledged  the  kind  voice  and  touch 
with  a  pleased  look  in  his  eyes,  and  a  faint 
movement  of  his  ears.  Brenda  presented  her 
chicken -bone,  which  was  well  received  and 
much  enjoyed  it  seemed ;  and  then  the  two 
biscuits  were  eaten  by  Mac  with  eagerness. 

'  He  liked  your  part  of  the  dinner  the  best,' 
remarked  Wilfred. 

Brenda  was  very  glad,  and  felt  repaid  for 
the  self-denial  of  going  without  the  biscuits  her- 
self in  order  that  the  dog  might  be  fed  ;  for  she 
had  had  a  little  struggle  with  herself  before  she 
could  make  up  her  mind  to  go  without  them, 
and  put  them  in  her  pocket  for  the  little  Duke. 
Now,  as  she  saw  the  dog's  eyes  brighten  as  he 
munched  them,  she  felt  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
go  without  one  at  dessert,  and  save  it  for  him. 

Brenda  stayed  up  in  the  attic  until  it  was 
dusk.  The  weather  was  too  wet  for  a  walk,  so 
the  three  children  remained  uninterrupted  to 
amuse  themselves  as  they  liked. 

The  wound  near  Mac's  eye  had  ceased  to 
bleed,  but  he  seemed  very  dull  and  not  inclined 
to  play.  Wilfred  made  him  up  a  bed  under 
a  chair,  and  there  he  slept,  glad  to  be  at  peace 
and  safe  for  the  time,  though  with  a  heavy 
feeling  at  his  heart,  because  he  was  among 
strangers.  WT alter  was  inclined  to  be  quarrel- 
some, so  Brenda  stayed  in  the  attic  long  after 
she  began  to  feel  very  cold,  to  keep  the  peace 
between  her  brothers ;  for  she  was  a  good  little 
girl,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  quarrels  and 
fights,  and  often  was  happy  enough  to  be  able 
to  make  them  keep  friendly  by  an  earnest  appeal 
to  their  better  feelings,  or  to  turn  their  attention 
away  from  the-,  subject  of  dispute  by  a  merry 
word  or  some  other  innocent  means. 


'Well,'  she  said,  when  her  hands  were  almost 
useless  with  cold,  '  I  think  I'll  go  and  warm 
myself  in  the  nursery,  unless  you  boys  are  coming 
down  into  the  school-room  ? ' 

'  I  shall  stay  here  till  teatime,  because  of  the 
dog !'  said  Wilfred. 

'  And  I  shall  stay  here  because  I'm  sure 
Edward  is  sitting  right  before  the  school-room 
fire,  and  there' d  be  a  row,  because  I  should  want 
to  sit  close  to  it  too !'  said  Walter. 

'  Oh,  I'm  sure  Edward  would  not  be  so  selfish 
as  that ! '  began  Brenda. 

'  That's  what  you  always  say,  and  you  know 
nothing  about  it,'  remarked  Walter.  '  Brothers 
ever  so  much  older  than  yourself  are  bores — they 
are  nearly  always  bullies,  too — and  they  ought 
to  live  in  houses  all  to  themselves,  they  are  so 
jolly  grand,  and  want  everything.' 

'  But  they  don't  always  get  it !'  said  Wilfred, 
'  that's  one  blessing.' 

Brenda  was  stooping  down  stroking  the  little 
Duke  as  this  remark  was  made,  and,  of  course, 
saw  the  bed  that  Wilfred  had  arranged  for  the 
dog  to  lie  on. 

'  Oh,  Wilfred !  it  is  your  blue  serge  coat  and 
trowsers !  Why,  they  are  quite  clean  from  the 
wash ! '  she  exclaimed. 

'  Yes,  I  know,  washed  up  ready  for  W'alter 
when  we  go  to  the  seaside  next  summer.' 

'  But  the  little  Duke  is  all  over  mud — he'll 
make  them  horribly  dirty  !' 

'  It'll  wash  again,  Miss  Fussy.' 

'  And  the  things  are  mine  (or  will  be  soon), 
and  not  yours,  and  I  don't  care  how  dirty  they 
get,  as  they  will  wash,'  said  Walter. 

'Well,  Wilfred,  I'm  sure  you  ought  not  to 
have  put  '  began  Brenda. 

'There  she  is  with  her  oughtn't  to!'  cried 
both  the  boys  at  once,  and  Brenda  rushed  to  the 
door,  and  ran  downstairs  directly  the  words 
were  uttered,  and  as  she  went  she  heard  this 
rhyme — which  she  knew  well,  and  which  they 
were  very  proud  to  have  '  made  up '  themselves 
— shouted  after  her : — 

'  Oughtn't  to,  oughtn't  to,  oughtn't  to ! 
That's  what  girls  say  to  whatever  we  do ! ' 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  PROVERB. 

Though  Experience  keeps  an  expensive  school, 
he's  the  only  master  for  a  fool. 
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HAPPY   SUNDAY   AFTERNOONS.— No.  IV. 
WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT  ISHMAEL? 
An  easy  Exercise  for  little  learners  to  write  or  say  from  memory. 


THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  CI1 

EVER  in  the  mighty  city 
Pass  the  children  to  and  fro, 
Through  the  parching  dust  of  summei 
Through  the  hitter  winter  snow  ; 

And  their  little  feet  are  weary, 

And  their  hearts  with  toil  opprest, 

For  what  is  life  hut  lahour  ? 
And  what  is  death  hut  rest  ? 

In  the  workshops  they  are  toiling, 

In  the  crowded  street  they  stand, 
Lifting  to  the  heedless  passer 

Fait' ring  voice  and  pleading  hand ; 
Stumbling  in  the  wild  confusion, 

Deafened  hy  the  deadly  strife, 
'Till  they  lose  the  glimpse  of  heaven, 

And  there  seems  no  better  life. 
Abba,  Father  !  Abba,  Father  ! 

From  their  bondage  set  them  free, 
Abba,  Father  !  Abba,  Father ! 

Suffer  them  to  come  to  Thee. 

F.  E.  Weather 


?Y.  TWO  TO  EVERY  QUARREL. 

IN  most  quarrels  there  is  fault  on  both 
sides.  There  must  be  two  willing  to 
disagree ;  one  cannot  quarrel  by  himself.  A 
quarrel  is  not  unlike  a  spark  which  is  produced 
by  flint  and  steel  striking  together ;  either  might 
go  on  hammering  at  wood  for  ever,  and  no  fir© 
come. 


THE  ARAB  AND  HIS  HORSE. 

i^HE  Arab's  love  for  his  horse 
has  passed  into  a  proverb ; 
no  language  is  too  strong  to 
express  it ;  and  the  poetry  of 
the  Oriental  mind  is  stirred  to 
its  depths  over  such  a  theme. 

Shedad's  mare,  whose  like 
was  unknown,  was  called 
Jirwet.  Kings  had  nego- 
tiated with  him  for  her,  but 
he  would  not  part  with  her,  nor  would  any 
bribe  or  offer  tempt  him,  for  thus  he  used  to  talk 
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of  her :  '  Seek  not  to  purchase  my  horse,  for 
Jirwet  is  not  to  he  hought  or  borrowed.  I  am  a 
strong  castle  on  her  back,  and  in  her  bound  are 
glory  and  greatness.    I  would  not  part  with 


were  strings 

iP^illr  1  H  of  camels  to  come 

drivers  following 
them.     She  flies 
with    the  wind 
_  without  wings, 
^|  and  tears  up  the 
waste   and  the 
desert.     I  will 
keep  her  for  the 
day  of  calamities, 
and  she  will  res- 
cue me  when  the  battle  dust  rises.' 

The  story  of  an  Arab  of  Tunis,  whose  mare 
had  been  bought  for  the  King  of  France,  is 
very  touching:  When  he  had  put  the  money 
in  his  bag,  he  looked  wistfully  on  his  mare,  and 
began  to  weep.  '  Shall  it  be  possible,'  said  he, 
'  that  after  having  bred  thee  up  in  my  house 
with  so  much  care,  and  after  so  much  faithful 
service  from  thee,  I  should  be  delivering  thee 
up  in  slavery  to  the  Franks  for  thy  reward?  No, 
I  will  never  do  it,  my  darling.'  With  that  he 
threw  down  the  money,  embraced  and  kissed 
the  animal,  and  took  her  home  with  him  again. 

Once  again,  a  tale  of  the  Arab's  love  for  his 
steed :  There  was  a  horse,  the  name  of  which 
was  known  near  and  far  in  the  tribe  of  Najdeh, 
and  a  Bedouin  of  another  tribe,  by  name  Daher, 
desired  greatly  to  possess  it.    In  vain  he  offered 


all  his  camels,  nay,  his  whole  wealth ;  at  last  he 
determined  upon  cunning ;  so  he  stained  his 
face,  and  clothed  himself  in  rags,  placed  his  leg 
in  a  sling,  and  went  out  to  wait  for  Naber  as  if 
he  were  a  wayside  beggar.  When  he  saw  the 
owner  coming  on  his  beautiful  steed,  he  cried 
out  sadly,  '  I  am  a  stranger,  for  three  days  I 
have  been  unable  to  move,  and  I  die  of  hunger, 
help  me  and  Heaven  will  reward  you.' 

The  Bedouin  generously  offered  to  take  him 
on  his  horse ;  but  the  crafty  beggar  replied,  '  I 
cannot  rise,  I  have  no  strength.' 

Then  Naber,  touched  with  his  misery,  dis- 
mounted, led  his  horse  to  the  spot,  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  placed  the  lame  man  on  its 
back. 

No  sooner  did  Daher  feel  himself  in  the 
saddle  than  he  galloped  off,  calling  out,  1  It  is 
I,  Daher !  I  have  the  horse,  and  am  off  with 
him.' 

Naber  called  to  him  to  stop,  and  hearken. 
Certain  of  not  being  easily  caught,  he  turned 
and  halted. 

'  You  have  taken  my  horse,'  said  the  man  he 


had  robbed.    '  Since  Heaven  has  willed  it  so,  I 
wish  you  joy  of  it ;  but  I  conjure  you  never  to 
tell  any  man  how  you  obtained  it.' 
'  And  why  not  ? ' 
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1  Because,'  said  the  noble  Arab,  '  another  man 
may  be  really  ill  and  men  would  fear  to  help 
him.  You  would  be  the  cause  of  many  refusing 
to  do  an  act  of  charity,  for  fear  of  being  duped 
as  I  have  been.' 

Daher,  struck  with  shame  at  these  words,  was 
silent  for  a  moment ;  then,  springing  from  the 
horse,  returned  it  to  the  owner,  and  embraced 
him. 

JSTaber  made  him  accompany  him  to  his  tent, 
where  they  spent  some  days  together,  and  they 
became  friends  for  life. 


BY  HALVES. 

DO  nothing  by  halves,  if  a  thing  is  right 
do  it  boldly  and  well;  if  it  be  wrong, 
leave  it  undone. 


EVERYBODY'S  COBWEB,. 

EVERYBODY'S  Corner  ! '  '  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?'  said  one  of  the  little 
ones  to  the  Editor  of  Sunday  as  he  was  preparing 
these  few  sentences  for  the  printer.  And  the 
Editor  had  to  explain  to  his  little  girl  that  very 
often  he  came  across  little  interesting  facts  in  his 
reading  which  would  be  very  useful  as  well  as 
entertaining  to  his  Sunday  readers,  if  only  he 
had  a  corner  to  put  them  in. 

'Then  why  not  call  it  "The  Editor's  Corner?'" 
says  Miss  Inquisitive. 

'  Well,  there  again,'  he  explained,  '  a  great 
many  magazines  for  children  have  an  "  Editor's 
Corner."  But  why  should  it  be  the  Editor's, 
forsooth  ?  It  is  not  Ms  corner ;  for  he  does  not 
invent  his  wonderful  facts.  He  only  picks  them 
up,  and  saves  them  from  being  lost  for  his 
children.  Better  say  "  The  Children's  Corner."' ' 
'  Yes,  yes  ! '  replies  missy ;  '  that  would  be 
nice.'  • 

'  So  it  would,'  says  Mr.  Editor.  '  But  then 
you  know  the  children  are  not  the  only  people 
who  read  Sunday  ;  nor  are  they  the  only  people 
who  like  its  pictures,  and  tales,  and  little  scraps 
of  useful  information.  So  suppose  we  give 
this  little  corner  the  name  we  had  already  chosen, 
in  which  we  can  all  share,  and  let  it  be  "  Every- 
body's Corner."' 

'  So  we  will ! '  cry  all  the  Editor's  little  friends 
with  great  clapping  of  hands. 


£  BLITHE  AS  A  LAEK.' 

(Concluded  from  page  115.) 

FRIENDS  sprang  up  for  poor  Minnie. 
The  clergyman  would  train  her  as  a 
teacher ;  she  should  come  into  his  school  as  pupil 
teacher,  and  herself  be  taught  to  be  a  governess, 
— and  she  went.  A  good  child  she  was,  willing 
to  learn,  willing  to  submit ;  and  she  found  it 
not  all  dark,  as  she  had  imagined ;  there  were 
streaks  of  light  that  came  ever  and  anon  across 
her  life,  though  every  time  she  heard  the  joyous 
note  of  the  lark,  as  he  soared  above  the  sunny 
corn-fields,  the  tears  would  well  up  in  her  eyes, 
she  scarce  knew  why,  but  she  thought  of  the 
early  morn,  and  the  hand  now  cold  that  had 
been  put  into  hers  ;  and  the  lips  now  silent  that 
had  delighted  to  call  her,  the  '  Blithe  little  lark, 
that  sings  in  Mimm's  Wood  Farm.' 

Years  passed,  and  Minnie  had  grown  up  to 
be  a  woman ;  no  longer  pupil  teacher  in  a  little 
country  school,  she  had  risen  with  her  years, 
and,  a  credit  to  those  who  had  Avatched  and 
trained  her,  had  accepted  the  position  of  go- 
verness in  a  lady's  family  in  London. 

Yet  Minnie's  heart  and  thoughts  are  often 
back  amid  the  scenes  of  her  early  home,  the 
sunny  fields  and  dewy  flowers,  and  the  air  filled 
with  the  scents  of  the  new-mown  hay. 

The  crowded  city,  with  its  rushing  multitudes 
of  sights  and  sounds,  has  no  such  charms  for 
her  as  the  simple  pleasures  she  found  at  home, 
with  her  pets  on  the  farm,  her  dog,  her  floAvers, 
her  favourites  among  the  cattle.  She  never 
hears  the  lark  noAV,  soaring  high  in  the  morning 
heaven,  pouring  out  its  glad  song  of  joy.  The 
only  one  she  has  seen  since  she  left  her  home 
was  a  sad  contrast  to  this,  for  he  was  shut  up  in 
a  den  with  a  solid  wooden  roof,  painted  green 
outside  and  dazzling  Avhite  within,  and  hung 
against  a  Avail  outside  a  shop — the  thing  they 
call  '  a  skylark's  cage.' 

Poor  bird !  Minnie  stood  and  gazed  at  it 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  took  into  her  heart 
all  its  little  misery.  A  broken  teacup,  half  full 
of  dirty,  muddy  Avater  for  him  to  Avash  in ;  a 
clod  of  earth  to  serve  him  instead  of  his  native 
meadows  and  streams  and  floAA-ers — how  could 
he  help  beating  his  poor  head  against  the  top  of 
the  cage,  and  thrusting  his  neck  through  tho 
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|  cruel  Lars,  at  such  petty  mockeries  of  the  liherty 
'  he  craved  ? 

j  The  sight  was  too  much  for  the  little  woman's 
j  heart ;  she  could  not  bear  to  see  it.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  skylark's  history  was  her  own,  for  they 
both  pined  for  their  native  fields,  the  bright  sun, 
and  the  freedom  of  home ;  and  both  were  shut 
up,  both  imprisoned,  and  expected  to  sing  and 
be  merry  with  a  lonesome  heart. 

There  was  a  counting  of  small  silver,  a  hasty 
payment  and  giving  of  change,  a  few  directions 
for  guidance,  and  then  Minnie  was  trudging 
quietly  home,  with  a  new  large  cage  in  hand,  her 
!  bird  already  transferred  to  it,  and  a  newspaper 
wrapped  round  it,  to  keep  him  from  being  '  frit,' 
as  the  birdseller  said. 

,  For  a  few  days  Minnie  tended  her  little  charge 
faithfully  and  carefully:  new,  clean  sand,  and 
fresh  water  every  morn ;  a  round,  clean  turf  on 
the  little  platform,  for  him  to  luxuriate  in  real 
green  grass.  She  lined  the  top  of  the  cage 
with  a  quilted  curtain  of  cotton  wool,  that  he 
might  not  injure  himself  when  he  tried  to  soar 
upwards,  and  all  the  endearments  she  was 
capable  of  were  lavished  without  stint  on 
him. 

Still  he  pined  for  freedom.  No  song  ever 
came  from  that  quivering  throat,  and  the  poor 
bird  grew  day  by  day  the  picture  of  despair  and 
misery. 

One  day  she  sat  herself  down  in  a  chair  by 
the  side  of  the.  cage  and  watched  him — watched 
him  till  the  tears  came  into  her  large  blue 
eyes.  She  was  thinking  how  unlike  he  was  to 
the  joyous  birds  she  knew,  with  their  beautiful 
speckled  plumage,  their  fluttering  wings,  and 
brilliant  songs  :  and  her  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  little  nest  in  the  new-mown  hay,  and  the 
days  that  were  gone,  which  would  never  come 
again. 

And  she  thought,  '  If  I  let  him  go  will  he  be 
haj>pier  ?  will  he  know  the  green  fields  again, 
and  revel  in  the  luxury  of  freedom,  as  in  the 
days  of  old  ?  or  will  he  find  the  country  all 
strange  and  new,  and  die  in  want  and  hunger 
amid  the  snows  of  winter  ?' 

She  had  once  read  how,  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  the  keepers  of  a  lighthouse  far  away  at 
sea,  on  the  Eddystone  rock,  watched  the  poor 
birds  dash  against  the  windows  of  the  lantern, 
attracted  by  the  light,  and  some  were  stunned  j 


and  some  were  killed,  and  those  that  escaped 
clung  to  the  window-frame  in  tormenting  terror ; 
and  how  they  found  they  were  larks  escaping 
from  the  coming  winter,  across  the  stormy  sea 
to  other  climes. 

Would  this  be  her  poor  bird's  fate,  she 
wondered,  if  she  gave  him  freedom?  and  she 
hesitated.  But  when  she  saw  that  he  never 
ceased  to  beat  his  poor  breast  and  wings  against 
the  wires  of  his  prison,  she  opened  the  cage  door 
and  let  him  fly. 

And  as  she  watched  him  flutter  round  and 
round  at  first,  as  if  too  dazed  and  giddy  to 
ascend,  she  almost  repented  of  the  act ;  but  a 
moment  more,  and  he  rose  and  rose,  higher  and 
higher,  upon  the  summer  air,  and  then  came 
back  a  burst  of  song,  that  seemed  to  her  a  full 
reward,  for  it ,, told  of  the  gladness  and  joy  of 
freedom.  Shrill  and  clear  was  that  hymn  of 
liberty,  and  Minnie  was  glad  when  she  gazed 
upon  the  empty  cage,  for  she  pictured  the  happy 
bird,  once  more  in  its  favourite  haunts  and 
native  fields,  pouring  forth  its  sweet,  melodious 
harmony. 

And  still  Minnie  worked  on,  and  never  faltered 
from  the  task  before  her  ;  she  did  all  that  came 
to  her  hand  with  cheerfulness,  for  she  felt  that 
there  was  One  Who  cared  for  her,  One  Who 
marked  her  ways  and  read  her  thoughts;  and 
that  He,  without  Whom  not  even  a  sparrow 
could  fall,  would  comfort  her,  if  she  strove  in 
the  path  of  duty. 

And  she  had  her  reward.  All  who  knew  her 
loved  her,  the  children  whom  she  had  to  teach 
looked  up  to  her  and  reverenced  her ;  she  was 
honoured  on  every  side,  and  won  the  hearts  of 
all ;  and  though  she  could  never  be  again  the 
merry  little  thing  she  was  in  early  days,  yet 
none  could  hear  her  silvery  laugh,  and  see  her 
smiles,  without  remarking  what  a  happy  heart 
Minnie  Grange  must  have. 

And  so  the  years  passed  by,  and  Minnie  now 
has  little  children  of  her  own,  and  the  windows 
of.  her  home  look  out  upon  the  sunny  fields  and 
meadows  green,  where  often  is  heard  the  sky- 
lark's song,  as  he  sings  at  '  heaven's  gate '  his 
tuneful  melody.  And  when  she  hears  the 
children's  voices  humming  in  the  porch,  and 
stops  to  listen  to  their  pattering  feet,  she  feels 
that  she  is  greatly  blessed  and  cared  for,  and  her 
heart  is  blithe  once  more.  Signa. 


He  rose  higher  and  higher. 
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THE  LITTLE  MAID. 

ALONG  a  pleasant  country  lane 
I  chanced  to  meet  a  little  maid, 
A  blue-eyed  baby  in  her  arms, 

Her  manner  quiet,  grave,  and  staid. 

Three  other  children  walked  beside. 

With  slates  and  satchels  in  their  hands  ; 

All  clean  and  neat  they  bent  their  way 
To  where  the  village  school-house  stands. 

I  asked  her  who  she  was,  and  where 
She  lived,  and  these  were  her  replies, — 

'  My  father  works  at  yonder  mill, 
And  mother  in  the  «hurchyard  lies. 

'  Our  little  cot  is  down  the  lane, 

My  name  is  Mary  Gray  ;  '  her  face 

Became  m<  >re  thoughtful  as  she  said, 
'  And  I  have  taken  mother's  place.' 

'  The  care  of  father,  home,  and  babe, 
And  children  three,  my  little  maid ! ' 

I  cried,  amazed.    •  'Tis  not  too  much, 
For  I  am  twelve  years  old,'  she  said. 

'  And  mother  left  them  all  to  me, 
And  told  me  God  would  surely  send 

And  help  me  in  the  time  of  need, — 
He'd  always  be  my  faithful  Friend.' 

0  brave  young  heart,  to  fight  so  soon 

The  battle  fierce  of  daily  life, 
To  put  aside  thy  fair,  sweet  youth, 

And  stand  a  '  woman '  in  the  strife ! 

God  bless  you,  children  dear!'  I  cried; 

-  Yon,  more  than  all,  my  little  maid ! ' 
She,  answering,  said  with  cheerful  smile, 
'  He  always  will, — I'm  not  afraid.' 

Constance  Cross. 


Answeh  to  Bible  Name  on  Page  110. 
MOSES. 


THE  STABS  AND  OUR  LITTLE 
WORLD. 

THE  stars  of  heaven,  like  the  sands  of  the 
seashore,  have  always  been  used  as  the 
symbol  of  countless  numbers — multitude.  Our 
earth  is  a  planet  we  know,  but  who  can  thoroughly 
grasp  the  fact  that  it  is  only  one  of  some 


75,000,000  other  star -worlds?  The  idea  is 
almost  too  large  for  our  dull  minds  to  hold. 
Who  keeps  these  worlds  in  their  places  ?  Who 
brought  them  into  being  ?  Harry. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  123.) 

HE  nursery  fire  was  very  pleasant 
after  the  dulness  and  coldness  of 
the  attic,  and  Brenda  sat  by  it, 
and  said  she  would  read 
aloud  if  nurse  liked  to 
light  a  candle.  This 
reading  aloud  was  a  great 
treat  to  both  Brenda  and 
nurse,  so  the  candle  was 
lighted,  the  book  opened, 
and  the  reading  began; 
but  it  had  not  got  very 
far  when  Flora,  the  baby, 
who  had  been  sitting  contentedly  rubbing  her 
own  face  and  nurse's  with  a  legless  white 
rabbit,  as  furry  as  a  bear,  began  to  say,  *  la, 
ba,'  very  slowly  and  very  often,  and  in  dif- 
ferent tones  of  voice,  and  to  struggle  up  to 
her  feet  on  nurse's  lap,  and  show  other  signs 
of  wishing  for  a  game  of  play.  Nurse  tried 
to  keep  her  attention  fixed  on  the  book  and 
amuse  the  baby  at  the  same  time,  and  Brenda 
tried  not  to  be  confused  by  the  babbling  little 
voice  and  to  go  on  reading,  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult. But  just  as  Brenda  was  thinking  of 
closing  the  book,  the  baby  sank  down  on 
nurse's  knees  again,  grew  silent,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  candle,  grasping  the  legless  white 
rabbit  firmly  in  her  right  hand ;  so  Brenda  went 
on  with  her  reading,  and  nurse  began  to  get 
interested  in  the  story  again. 

Suddenly  Miss  Baby  gave  a  sort  of  little 
shout,  and  flung  the  white  rabbit  right  at  the 
candle.  The  candle  fell  over,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  bright  firelight,  they  would  have 
been  in  darkness.  Nurse  laughed,  and  said, 
'Oh,  shocking  little  baby !'  and  got  up  to  find 
the  matches  to  light  the  candle  again,  while 
Brenda  picked  up  the  legless  rabbit,  which  was 
lying  just  on  the  candle,  its  fur  smelling  strongly 
of  burning. 

As  she  was  doing  all  this,  and  while  nurse, 
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having  put  baby  on  the  floor,  was  setting  tip 
the  candle  again,  sounds  came  from  upstairs 
that  made  the  colour  fly  into  Brenda's  face. 
The  two  attics — one  where  the  boys  slept,  and 
the  other  that  they  used  for  a  playroom — were 
both  over  the  nursery,  and  the  playroom  only 
had  bits  of  carpet  here  and  there,  for  the  boys 
spilt  bird-seed  and  sand,  and  the  food  for  their 
white  mice,  all  over  the  room  continually,  so  that 
it  was  thought  more  economical  to  let  them 
manage  without  much  carpet,  as  boards  would 
wash.  Mrs.  Scott  had  had  the  room  measured 
to  find  out  how  much  oilcloth  would  cover  it,  so 
that  it  could  be  just  cleaned  with  a  wet  cloth 
every  day,  and  thus  save  the  housemaid  the 
trouble  of  scrubbing  it  so  often  as  she  was  now 
obliged  to  do.  But  the  oilcloth  was  not  down 
yet,  and  Brenda  therefore  heard  the  sounds  that 
made  her  change  colour  very  distinctly.  And 
the  sounds  were  first  'thump,  thump,  thump,' 
very  slowly  to  begin  with,  and  then  getting 
quicker — just  like  a  dog's  tail  striking  the  floor, 
as  if  he  was  wagging  it  while  lying  down — 
then  the  pattering  of  feet,  as  if  he  had  got  up  to 
go  to  some  one  who  was  calling  him.  The 
pattering  began  just  as  nurse  was  lighting  the 
candle. 

'  I  do  wish  the  young  gentlemen  would  not 
let  the  mice  run  about  the  room  like  that,'  said 
nurse.  '  I  am  so  afraid  of  their  getting  out  and 
coming  down  here,  nasty  little  things ! — getting 
into  my  cupboards,  or,  perhaps,  hiding  in  baby's 
crib.  I  heard  them  scampering  about  while 
you  were  down  at  dinner ;  and  I  should  have 
gone  up  and  put  them  back  in  their  box,  only  I 
was  puzzled  what  to  do  with  baby  the  while.' 

'  They  would  not  have  let  you  catch  them,' 
said  Brenda,  feeling  as  if  she  was  almost  telling 
a  story  by  letting  nurse  think  that  the  sounds 
she  heard  were  made  by  the  white  mice.  '  I'll 
go  and  tell  Wilfred  what  you  say  though,'  she 
added. 

'No,  my  dear,  never  mind!  It  is  foolish  of 
me ;  and  what's  more,  I  don't  suppose  Master 
Wilfred  will  heed  what  I  say.' 

'  Oh,  yes  he  will,  nurse '. ' 

And  away  ran  Brenda  to  warn  her  brother 
that  the  little  Duke  was  betraying  himself  to 
'  the  Franks,'  as  the  people  in  the  house,  who 
were  all  supposed  to  be  his  enemies,  were  called. 
It  was  determined  that  he  must  be  tied  up  to 


the  table  when  the  boys  went  down  to  tea,  so 
that  he  should  not  get  off  the  carpet. 

'  Supposing  he  howls?'  said  Walter.  '  Nurse 
won't  think  that's  the  white  mice,  1  fancy ! ' 

'  If  he  howls,  the  whole  thing  will  have  to  be 
told,  that's  all,  and  the  dog  will  be  sent  away 
and  illtreated  by  some  one — killed  at  last,  I 
suppose,'  said  Wilfred. 

The  idea  made  Wilfred  very  unhappy,  for  lie 
was  growing  fond  of  the  dog  he  had  rescued, 
and  Mac,  who  was  very  col  1-mannered  to 
strangers,  and  did  not  make  friends  easily,  had 
already  a  pleased  look  in  his  eyes  when  Wilfred 
spoke  to  him  or  patted  him,  but  took  little 
notice  of  the  other  two.  The  boy's  kindness 
and  gentle  ways  had  won  the  confidence  of  the 
poor  little  lonely  dog ;  and  the  dog's  helpless- 
ness at  first  had  moved  Wilfred's  pity,  and  his 
intelligence  and  beauty  wTere  now  doing  much  to 
win  his  love. 

He  tied  up  the  dog,  patted  him,  and  talked 
to  him,  and  went  down  to  tea  very  low-spirited 
about  his  chance  of  keeping  the  little  Duke  safe 
from  his  enemies.  But  the  warmth  and  the 
light,  and  talking  to  Brenda  and  Walter  about 
the  dog,  and  making  up  a  little  collection  of 
food  for  him,  restored  his  liveliness. 

It  was  easy  to  save  things  at  tea,  for  the 
three  children  had  that  meal  alone  in  the  school- 
room ;  and  Edward  dined  with  his  father  and 
mother,  and  only  sometimes  sat  in  the  room 
with  them  and  teased  them  while  they  ate.  It 
so  happened  that  to-day  they  were  safe  from 
intrusion,  for  Mrs.  Scott  had  friends  to  '  after- 
noon tea,'  and  Edward  was  understood  to  be  in 
the  drawing-room  doing  the  '  grown-up,'  as  the 
boys  contemptuously  called  it. 

Brenda  suggested  that  they  should  put  no 
more  milk  in  the  cocoa  than  what  was  already 
there  when  it  came  up  from  the  kitchen,  and 
Wilfred  at  once  agreed  ;  but  Walter  thought  it 
would  not  make  much  difference  if  he  had  a 
little.  So  one  of  Brenda's  dolls'  teapots  was 
brought,  and  the  milk  put  into  that — all  but 
Walter's  share ;  for  he  said  so  much  about  his 
cocoa  being  hot,  and  '  not  nice '  without  more 
milk,  that  Wilfred  would  not  allow  him  to  give 
up  any  of  it. 

'The  little  Duke  can  do  without  grudging 
service,'  he  said,  with  as  much  dignity  as  if  he 
had  been  a  duke  himself! 
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Two  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  the  milk,  Mac  did  very  well.    Walter  even  saved  a  small 

were  packed  in  a  little  basket,  and  taken  up  bit  from  his  second  biscuit,  but  took  two  pears 

safely  to  the  attic,  and  Wilfred  and  Brenda  each  to  make  up  for  his  wonderful  self-denial ! 
saved  a  biscuit  after  dessert  was  over,  so  that  (To  be  continued.) 
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NATURE'S  HYMN.  ( 

LITTLE  lambkins  frisking  in  the  meadows, 
Happy  children  playing  in  the  wood, 
Merry  birdies  singing  in  the  branches, 
One  truth  are  telling — '  God  is  good.' 

Budding  chestnuts,  showing  tender  green, 

Modest  violets,  opening  eyes  of  blue, 
Pale  primroses  which  each  spring  are  seen, 
Say  year  by  year  that — '  God  is  true.' 

Stormy  wind  that  stirreth  restless  sea, 

Rushing  tide  that  will  for  no  man  wait, 
Lightning  flash,  uprooting  forest  tree, 
Echo  and  re-echo — '  God  is  great.' 

Yes,  God  is  great,  and  very  bountiful ; 

He  giveth  all  things  life,  and  breath,  and  food. 
From  every  farm  and  copse,  and  woody  hollow, 
All  nature's  song  is — '  God  is  good.' 
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THE  BOUGH  STONE  AND  THE 
POLISHED  JEWEL. 

A  EOUGH  jewel  lay  on  the  ground  among 
XjL  the  common  stones.  A  boy  picked  it  up 
with  others  to  play  with,  and  took  them  home. 

His  father  started  when  he  saw  the  plaything, 
hut  he  said  only,  '  My  son,  can  you  spare  me 
that  stone?'  And  as  the  hoy  gave  it,  he  smiled, 
and  wondered. 

The  man  skilfully  cut  and  polished  the  rough 
jewel,  and  brought  it  again  to  his  boy,  a  brilliant, 
sparkling  diamond.  '  See,  lad,  this  is  the  stone.' 
His  son  wondered  still  more. 

'  I  knew  its  value  and  hidden  beauty,  and  I 
therefore  with  care  cut  away  all  the  worthless 
parts,  and  now  it  has  its  natural  radiance  and 
splendour.' 

When  the  boy  grew  to  be  a  man,  his  father 
gave  him  that  precious  stone  as  an  emblem  of  the 
work  and  dignity  of  that  human  life,  given  to  us 
to  shape  and  fashion  as  we  will. 

From  the  German. 


BIBLE  NAME  WANTED. 

POOR  Widow  !  Well  may'st  weep  ! — But  see, 
He  turns  to  hear  thy  story  told, 
Though  not  of  Israel ;  He  yearns 
To  bring  thee,  sad  one  !  to  the  fold. 

We  sliall  be  glad  to  receive  answers  from  our  young 
readers. 


EVERYBODY'S  CORNER. 

NOT  long  ago  there  was  in  a  daily  paper  a 
most  interesting  account  of  a  dog's  in- 
telligence and  friendship  for  a  cat  friend.  It  is 
touching  in  its  simplicity  : — • 

A  tradesman  in  a  London  suburb  possessed  a 
dog  and  a  cat  which,  on  the  whole,  lived  together 
on  very  amicable  terms.  One  day  the  cat 
wandered  on  an  adjoining  railway  line,  probably 
in  pursuit  of  a  bird ;  but,  whatever  its  object,  it 
was  so  intent  in  watching  it  that  a  train  ap- 
proached unheeded,  and  cut  off  one  of  poor  puss's 
feet.  It  remained  for  a  time  unnoticed,  but  by- 
nnd-by  its  household  companion,  attracted  to  the 
place  by  its  pitiful  mewings,  came  to  the  spot, 
and,  tenderly  taking  hold  of  the  cat  in  his  teeth, 
carried  it  home. 

When  he  had  directed  the  master's  attention 


to  the  cat's  unfortunate  condition,  the  dog  went 
straight  back  to  the  railway  line,  sniffed  along 
until  he  found  the  missing  paw,  and  carried  it 
home,  laying  it  down  beside  poor  bleeding  puss, 
who  in  the  end  had  to  be  destroyed. 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.-XIV. 

'MERCIFULLY    LOOK    ON    THY  PEOPLE.' 

IF  God  but  turn  His  face 
(With  love  so  bright) 
Upon  the  meanest  dwelling-place, 

It  has  no  night. 
Hell  and  its  torments  flee, 
Heaven's  dews  descend ; 
Oh,  'tis  the  joy  of  joys  to  be 
Jehovah's  friend ! 

And,  if  behind  His  gate 

He  hides  His  face, 
Is  there  a  child  who  would  not  wait 

A  life-long  space 
Out  in  the  bitter  cold, 

Or  fiery  blast, 
If  haply  he  might  but  behold 

That  face  at  last?         C.  0.  E. 


THE  LESSON  SHE  LEARNT. 

WHAT  a  warm  afternoon  it  was!  All 
the  blinds  were  down  to  keep  out  the 
fierce  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  and  every  window 
was  open  to  let  in  the  least  breath  of  fresh  air. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this  the  Sunday  school  was 
full  of  a  spirit  of  restlessness ;  the  elder  classes 
looked  sleepy,  and  the  little  ones  fidgeted  un- 
mercifully, and  even  the  teachers  seemed  languid. 
One  child,  seated  in  class  three,  half  way 
between  the  elder  and  younger  scholars,  looked 
every  now  and  then  impatiently  at  the  clock,  as 
if  she  longed  for  the  closing  bell  to  ring. 

Rose  Weston  was  a  merry-looking  child,  with 
wavy  brown  hair  and  twinkling  eyes  of  the 
same  colour,  and  restless  hands  and  feet  that 
seemed  as  if  they  could  not  be  quiet  for  five 
minutes  together.  Just  beside  her  sat  a  pale, 
still  little  girl,  who  never  took  her  eyes  off  her 
teacher. 

T  wish  I  was  like  Mary  Selby,'  Rose  thought 
when  she  had  looked  at  the  clock  again,  and 
found  it  was  a  quarter  to  four.     '  I  wonder 
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what  she  finds  so  interesting  in  the  lesson  to- 
day?'   And  then  she  began  listening  too,  so 
that  she  might  try  and  find  out  what  it  was. 
i    '  What  are  the  four  words  I  want  you  to 
jremember?'  her  teacher  asked  at  that  moment. 

And  Mary  answered  quickly,  4  Walk  in  the 
[Light.' 

Then  Miss  Hensley  went  on  to  ask  the 
children  other  questions  on  the  lesson,  which 
they  all  answered  easily  except  inattentive  Rose. 

'  And,  children,  don't  forget  that  "  Walk  in 
the  Light"  means  just  the  same  as  Christ's 
words,  "  Follow  Me."  If  we  walk  in  the  light 
we  shall  never  be  afraid  of  doing  or  saying  the 
right  thing.  It  is  only  those  in  the  dark  who 
get  easily  frightened.' 

The  bell  rang  at  that  moment,  and  Rose  felt 
really  sorry  the  Bibles  had  to  be  put  abide,  and 
tried  to  make  up  for  her  want  of  attention  by 
singing  very  heartily  the  closing  hymn : — 

'And  I  am  very  happy 

Whilst  in  the  world  I  stay, 
For  I  will  follow  Jesus 
All  the  way.' 

,  Ten  minutes  later  she  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  school- fellows,  talking  and  laughing  as 
if  she  had  not  a  bit  of  room  left  in  her  heart  for 
a  sober  thought;  but  she  did  not  forget  her 
teacher's  words,  as  we  shall  see.       "  . 

Rose  was  busy  the  next  afternoon  washing  up 
the  tea-things,  when  her  mother  told  her  to  go 
on  an  errand  to  a  shop  at  some  distance  from 
home. 

'  Must  I  really  go,  mother  ? '  Rose  asked, 
pouting.  '  Mary  has  lent  me  her  new  book, 
and  I  thought  I  should  have  time  to  read  some 
iof  it  this  evening.' 

■■  Yes,  dear.  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you, 
but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  shall  be  all  behindhand 
with  the  washing  to-morrow  morning  if  I 
haven't  the  soap  to  begin  with.  I  didn't  notice 
we  had  run  so  short ;  so  go,  there's  a  dear ! ' 

Rose  finished  wiping  her  last  cup,  and  put  on 
her  hat  in  not  the  sweetest  of  tempers.  But 
once  fairly  off,  it  did  not  seem  so  hard  to  be  out 
|in  the  open  air.  It  was  a  lovely  summer  even- 
ling,  with  sunset  clouds  melting  in  the  far  blue 
Isky,  and  Rose  was  soon  skipping  merrily  along 
the  road,  finding  as  much  amusement  as  she 
could  out  of  her  long  walk.    The  way  led  her 


from  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where  she  lived, 
into  the  midst  of  busy  streets  full  of  carriages 
and  carts,  and  people  coming  home  after  their 
day's  work. 

Just  outside  the  railway-station  there  was  a 
large  flower- shop.  Rose  loved  flowers  like 
most  children,  and  had  a  tiny  garden  of  her 
own  at  home.  She  stopped  for  a  moment  before 
the  window  full  of  lovely  flowers,  some  arranged 
in  small  glasses  ready  for  those  fortunate  people 
who  could  pay  sixpence  for  a  rose  or  camellia. 
The  other  little  Rose  looked  at  her  namesakes 
with  longing  eyes,  but  as  she  was  turning  away 
a  boy  knocked  against  her,  and  a  terrible  thing- 
happened.  Close  to  where  she  stood,  outside 
the  shop,  were  some  boxes  of  big  purple  and 
yellow  pansies,  and  Rose,  to  save  herself,  caught 
at  this  support,  not  knowing  what  she  did  till 
the  box  fell  at  her  feet,  the  flowers  crushed  and 
broken  beneath  the  weight  of  the  falling  earth. 
The  boy  ran  off,  and  Rose  felt  inclined  to  follow 
his  example,  for  there  seemed  no  one  in  the  shop, 
and  she  could  have  escaped  unseen. 

But  with  this  thought  came  another,  4  Walk 
in  the  Light ! '  and  she  stood  quite  still,  her  lips 
rjtrembling,  too  frightened  to  try  and  pick  up  the 
flowers. 

At  that  moment  a  tall  man,  the  owner  of  the 
shop,  came  forward  to  the  door,  aud  saw  all 
that  had  happened.  He  looked  dreadfully 
angry,  poor  Rose  thought,  but  before  he  could 
speak  she  went  up  to  him  and  said, — 

'  Please,  sir,  I  knocked  down  those  flowers. 
I  am  very  sorry.  A  boy  pushed  me  in  the 
crowd,  and  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  near.' 

The  man  looked  down  on  the  brave  little  face 
upturned  to  his,  with  the  tears  just  shining  in 
the  brown  eyes,  and  to  her  great  astonishment 
he  put  his  hand  kindly  on  her  shoulder,  and 
said, — 

'JWelL  if  you're  sorry  it's  all  right.  Don't 
cry  about  it,  and  don't  do  it  again.' 

How  gay  Rose's  heart  felt  as  she  ran  off! 
Just  as  happy  as  ours  feel  when  we  have  not 
been  afraid  to  do  the  right  thing.  After  that 
evening  Rose  always  nodded  and  smiled  to  her 
friend  at  the  flower-shop,  and  when  she  ceased 
to  be  a  little  girl,  and  became  a  grown-up 
woman,  a  pansy  was  enough  to  remind  her  of 
those  four  short  words : 

'Walk  in  the  Light.' 

H.  C.  G. 


"  The  man  looked  down  on  the  brave  little  face." 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  132.) 

HEN  Brenda  had  said  her 
prayers,  and  was  in  bed  that 
night,  the  thought  came  into 
her  mind  that  it  was  not 
right  to  have  the  little  dog 
hidden  away  in  the  house 
when  they  knew  quite  well 
that  their  father  would  not  approve 
of  it.  She  argued  and  argued  with 
herself,  and  tried  to  persuade  herself  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  it ;  but  the  thought  would 
stay,  do  what  she  would,  and  she  could  not 
sleep.  Presently  Wilfred  and  Waltei  went  by 
her  door  to  their  bedroom ;  and  she  made  up 
her  mind,  as  their  footsteps  ceased  to  sound, 
that  she  would  speak  to  Wilfred  about  it  in  the 
morning. 

But  soon  she  heard  nurse  go  downstairs  to 
supper,  and  the  house  was  so  quiet  that  she 
determined  to  go  up  at  once  to  Wilfred,  and  tell 
him  what  she  thought.  He  would  be  angry  at 
first,  especially  if  WT alter  was  awake ;  but  he 
would  think  afterwards.  She  put  on  her  warm 
dressing-gown  and  a  shawl,  and  her  slippers, 
and  went  up,  her  heart  failing  her  at  every  step, 
for  she  thought  of  the  chorus  she  disliked  to 
hear — 

4  Oughtn't  to,  oughtn't  to,  oughtn't  to  ! 
That's  what  girls  say  to  whatever  we  do ! ' 

Walter  would  not  sing  it  at  this  time  of 
night,  but  he  would  say  it,  she  was  sure. 

The  boys  were  both  in  bed,  and  the  candle 
was  out;  but  as  the  blind  was  up,  and  there  was 
a  moon,  she  saw  the  room  and  the  two  beds  and 
her  brothers  (that  is  to  say,  their  heads  above 
the  bedclothes)  quite  plainly. 

'  Hullo ! '  exclaimed  Wilfred,  as  she  came  in. 
'  It's  you,  is  it?  I  thought  it  was  mother. 
Don't  sit  on  the  little  Duke,'  he  continued, 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  as  Brenda  sat  down 
on  the  bed. 

'  Oh,  he  is  under  here,  is  he  ?  '  she  said,  lifting 
a  corner  of  the  coloured  blanket  which  was 
folded  twice  over  Wilfred's  feet  outside  the  bed- 
clothes. ■  Dear  little  fellow  !  he  seems  warm 
and  comfortable.' 

'  Have  you  got  anything  to  say,  that  you've 
travelled  up  here  in  the  cold  ?  '  asked  Wilfred. 


'  Yes,  I  have  something  rather  important,  and 
I'm  afraid  you'll  think  it  disagreeable,'  she  said, 
timidly. 

'  Then  it's  something preacJiiJied^Baid  Walter, 
turning  his  head  round  on  the  pillow. 

'  Please  don't  say  that ! '  said  Brenda.  '  It's 
quite  difficult  enough  to  have  to  say  it  without 
having  you  tease  me  about  being  preachy— it's 
unkind.' 

*  You  just  keep  quiet  till  Brenda  has  had  her 
say  out,'  said  Wilfred.  4  Cut  along,  Brenda,  with 
what  you  have  to  say.' 

'  Why,  you  see,  Wilfred,  I  think  that  as  we 
know  father  does  not  like  dogs  in  the  house,  and 
as  we  had  to  pretend  to  eat  all  our  food,  and  as  I 
had  to  seem  to  think  that  the  noise  heard  up- 
stairs was  white  mice,  though  I  knew  it  was  not, 
I  think  that  having  the  little  Duke  is  very 
like — very  like  ' 

'Well,  very  like  what?'  asked  Wilfred, 
gloomily.    '  Speak  out.' 

'  Very  like  deceit,'  she  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

'  How  awfully  fond  you  are  of  making  peoples 
out  to  be  doing  wrong ! '  said  Walter.  '  We 
shan't  be  able  to  do  anything  soon  if  we  listen 
to  you  much  more.  Girls  seem  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  and  find  out  how  wrong  every 
one  is ;  no  wonder  they  get  thin  and  bad-tempered, 
brooding  over  other  people's  wickedness  ! ' 

'Oh,  Walter! '  said  Brenda,  thinking  of  her  own 
round  cheeks,  and  smiling  at  her  brother's  injus- 
tice ;  '  I'm  sure  I'm  not  thin,  and  you  never  said 
I  was  ill-tempered  before  ;  and  I  know  you  don't 
really  think  I  am;  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  brood 
over  wickedness.  I  don't  know  any  wicked 
people,  to  begin  with.' 

'  Only  Wilfred  and  me,'  said  Walter.  '  It 
must  be  quite  a  blessing  to  have  two  wicked 
relations  to  be  always  finding  fault  with!  I 
never  could  see  the  good  of  there  being  any  girls. 
I  hate  them.' 

'  Oh,  Walter !  you  forget  that  mother  must 
have  been  a  girl  once.' 

'  I  can't  fancy  her  one,  then.  She  must  have 
been  a  different  kind  of  girl  from  the  girls  I 
see  now — different  from  you  with  your  fads 
and  fusses,  and. everlasting  fault-finding!' 

'  Perhaps  mothers  brothers  were  always  good,' 
remarked  Brenda,  drily. 

'  Now  fellows'  mothers  are  mostly  nice.  All 
the  fellows  I  know  have  jolly  mothers,  but  I 
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never  can  take  to  their  sisters.  It  isn't  .you  I 
complain  of  ' 

'Thank  you!'  said  Brenda,  gently. 

'  It's  all  girls — they  are  nuisances.  Now  if 
fellows'  sisters  were  never  girls,  but  just  after 
being  babies  got  into  long  dresses,  and  were 
mothers  to  other  fellows,  everything  would  be 
much  pleasanter,  and  not  so  preachy  ! ' 

Brenda  laughed  at  this  idea ;  but  Wilfred 
growled  out  something  about  Walter  talking 
more  '  bosh'  than  any  girl  he  ever  heard  of,  and 
a  few  sharp  words  were  exchanged  between  the 
brothers. 

'  Well/  said  Brenda,  after  she  had  once  or  twice 
tried  to  stop  this  squabble ;  '  well,  I  must  go 
down,  or  nurse  will  scold  if  she  finds  me  out  of 
bed.' 

'  That's  deceit,  if  you  like,'  cried  Walter,  tri- 
umphantly. 

'Yes,  I  know  it  is,'  said  Brenda,  sighing.  £I 
wanted  so  to  tell  Wilfred  what  I  thought  before 
he  went  to  sleep,  that  I  forgot  about  being  de- 
ceitful myself.    Good-night,  boys.' 

Wilfred  jumped  out  of  bed  and  followed  her. 
as  she  left  the  room. 

'What  do  you  think?'  he  asked,  when  they 
were  out  on  the  landing;  'shall  I  give  the  dog 
to  James,  and  tell  him  to  turn  it  out?' 

'  Oh,  no  !  That  would  be  dreadful!  We  should 
never  know  what  became  of  it,  poor  dear  little 
Duke  ! '  said  Brenda. 

'Well,  I'm  not  going  to  confess  about  it  to 
father,  if  that's  what  you  mean,'  said  Wilfred, 
decidedly. 

'  Why  not?  You  have  not  done  anything 
wrong  ;  you  only  rescued  a  dog  who  was  being 
hurt.  If  you  tell  father  how  it  was  he  cant  be 
cross.' 

'  But  he'll  be  cold  about  it,'  said  Wilfred. 
'  He'll  never  think  I  care  for  the  poor  little  thing, 
and  he'll  tell  James  to  take  it  to  the  police-station 
without  even  asking  to  see  it,  or  taking  any 
interest  in  it.  And  when  he  knows  I've  had  it 
all  these  hours  in  the  house  he'll  say  I  am  a 
coward  because  I  did  not  tell  of  it  before.  It 
will  be  mighty  pleasant  to  have  to  hear  that, 
and  to  know  that  the  dog  is  to  be  taken  away 
besides!' 

'  Oh,  Wilfred !  do  you  think  he  would  say 
that?' 

Brenda  could  not  say  any  more,  for  she  knew 


her  father  was  inclined  to  be  very  stern,  especially 
with  the  younger  boys. 

'  Why  should  you  not  tell  mother  ? '  she  saidr 
after  a  short  silence.  '  Or  shall  I  tell  her  to-night, 
now  ? ' 

'  No,  no,  not  to-night ! '  said  Wilfred,  hastily. 
'I  could  not  bear  to  have  the  dog  turned  out 
to-night.' 

'  Well,  to-morrow  morning  then.  I'll  go  and 
see  her  before  breakfast.' 

She  ran  downstairs,  and  Wilfred  returned 
shivering  to  his  bed,  and  sat  up  in  it  for  some 
time  caressing  the  little  Duke,  and  thinking  how 
hard  it  was  that  he  could  not  keep  him. 

4  Are  you  going  to  be  such  a  muff  as  to  mind 
Brenda's  preaching?'  asked  Walter,  presently, 
thinking  by  Wilfred's  silence  that  his  mind  was 
disturbed. 

•  I'm  not  usually  a  muff,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  begin  to  be  one  at  this  time  of  day  ! '  replied 
Wilfred.  'If  you  mean,  am  I  going  to  tell  about 
the  dog,  I  am ;  or  Brenda  is,  I  should  say.' 

'  Then  you  are  a  muff,'  said  Walter,  decidedly. 
(To  be  continued.) 


CHRISTIAN  REVENGE. 

IF  any  one  does  you  an  injury  or  wrong,  take 
it  lightly,  and  the  work  is  begun ;  forgive 
it,  and  your  revenge  is  finished. 


A  SAGACIOUS  CAT. 

(\y^S^HE  following  instance  of  sagacity 
in  a  cat  is  vouched  for  as  true 
by  a  lady  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  circumstances.  Puss  was- 
frequently  obliged  to  cater  for 
himself,  as  the  people  to  whom 
he  belonged  were  too  poor  to 
be  able  to  provide  him  with  food,  and 
he  was  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  a  thief.  One  morning  one  of  the 
children  was  sent  off  to  school  without 
any  breakfast ;  the  cat,  hearing  the  girl 
sobbing,  went  off,  and  returned  with  a  piece  of 
bread  he  had  stolen  from  a  baker  hard  by,  and 
brought  it  straight  to  the  child.  The  same 
thing  happened  another  day,  and  he  came  back, 
a  piece  of  meat  bigger  than 
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himself.    Crossing  the  threshold  a  hit  of  hone  room  with  some  pet  birds  in  a  cage  without 

caught  in  a  hole,  so  puss  mewed  till  some  one  attempting  to  touch  them.     We  must  forgive 

came  to  his  help.    Yet  this  same  cat.  who  was  him  his  dishonest  ways  for  the  sake  of  his 

constantly  catching  birds  on  the  roof,  slept  in  a  sagacious  kindness  to  the  little  child. 
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SCENES  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

EASTERN    KHAN,  BETHLEHEM,  CHURCH  OF  THE 
NATIVITY, 

JIIllj|j||yi|  HE  very  name  of  Bethlehem 
'i  sc  of  Bread)  is  a  sacred 
^\fTfi  |,  ;  one  to  ns.  from  the  tender  me- 
'h  \  :L  ^  mories  it  calls  up  as  the  birth- 
'^0    place  of  our  loving  Saviour. 
'     It  had  a  history,  however, 
"  .,    *~  long  before  the  da}-  when  the 

V  '  Virgin  mother  journeyed  to  it 

fS'm  011  *na*  ^rs^  Christmas  Eve. 

*  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 

of  Palestine,  a  place  of  repute  even  in  the 
days  of  Jacob,  who  sorrowed  there  over  the 
death  of  the  wife  he  so  loved, — for  here  Rachel 
died  and  was  buried,  and  we  are  told  '  Jacob 
set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave; — while  modern 
superstition  and  invention  have  given  her  a 
splendid  tomb,  which  is  shown  to  travellers  as 
'  Rachel's  tomb.' 

It  was  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem  that  Ruth 
gleaned  after  the  reapers  in  the  field,  when  Boaz 
came  to  look  at  his  labourers ;  and  even  to  this 
day  the  common  salutation,  one  to  another,  is 
that  which  we  find  in  the  story  of  Ruth,  '  The 
Lord  be  ivith  you  ."  and  the  answer,  '  The  Lord 
hless  thee  V 

Among  these  hills  and  rocks  David  the 
shepherd  boy,  Ruth's  descendant,  defended  his 
flock  from  the  beasts  of  prey ;  on  those  plains  of 
Bethlehem  he  watched  them  feeding  in  the 
green  pastures,  and  by  the  still  waters  there  he 
woke  the  still  air  with  his  Hebrew  melodies,  and 
learned  those  songs  of  joy  and  sadness  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  Psalms  of  David, 
and  which  procured  for  him  the  title,  '  Sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel.' 

The  very  situation  of  such  a  home  would 
call  out  those  elements  of  character  that  are 
seen  in  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem ;  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  range  of  the  hills  of  Judah, 
only  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  with  deep 
and  rocky  ravines  running  down  to  the  plains 
on  either  side,  those  shepherd  boys  would 
have  to  be  brave  and  active,  to  bear  fatigue 
and  hunger,  and  heat  and  cold,  and  danger  of 
every  kind. 

Thus  David,  no  doubt,  practised  how  to  sling 
stones  as  he  led  his  father's  flocks  over  the  hills, 


and  acquired  the  unflinching  eye  and  steady 
hand  that  afterwards  slew  Goliath. 

Close  to  Bethlehem  was  the  Inn  of  Chimhamr 
which  in  after  ages  was  the  customary  starting- 
point  for  travellers  to  Egypt. 

An  inn,  or  hotel  as  we  should  describe  it,  is  in 
the  East  called  a  caravanserai,  or  khan,  and  they 
are  generally  rough  enclosures,  where  the  camels 
and  beasts  of  a  caravan  may  be  unharnessed  for 
the  night,  and  the  baggage  put  in  safe-keeping, 
with  a  series  of  chambers  round  the  court-yard, 
where  the  guests  may  find  shelter  and  resting  - 
room.  Sometimes  these  khans  are  well  built 
and  substantial  places,  and  the  inn  or  khan  of 
Chimham  may  have  been  this  actual  one  in 
existence  when  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
travelled  to  Bethlehem,  and  there  was  no  room 
for  them  in  the  inn. 

But  all  these  memories  are  nothing  compared 
with  that  one  which  takes  us  back  to  the  plains 
where  the  Bethlehem  shepherds  kept  watch  over 
their  flocks  by  night,  and  there  came  to  them  the 
glad  tidings'  of  the  first  Christmas  morn,  and 
the  strains  of  the  first  Christmas  carol  sung  by 
Heaven's  angel  choir,  '  Glory  to  God  on  high, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men.' 

On  the  top  of  the  hill .  around  which  all  these 
associations  gather,  the  Empress  Helena  built  a 
church  and  convent, — half  church,  half  fortress. 
This  Church  of  the  Nativity  is  said  to  be  on 
the  exact  spot  where  the  stable  was  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  born ;  and  travellers  are  shown  a 
cavern  which  is  called  the  Cave  of  the  Nativity  ; 
but  all  concerning  this  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
and  rests  only  on  tradition. 

The  one  great  fact  remains,  and  is  enough  to 
awaken  our  best  emotions 

From  Jacob  to  Ruth,  and  from  Ruth  through 
David  to  David's  greater  Son,  in  the  history  of 
the  direct  line  of  ancestry,  Bethlehem  has  a  fore- 
most place,  reaching  its  fulness  when  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  stilly  Eastern 
night,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  valley 
and  plain. 

It  was  fitting  that  He  Who  is  the  Good 
Shepherd  should  make  known  His  coming  first 
to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  and  condescend 
to  be  born  of  the  race  and  lineage  of  David,  the 
shepherd  boy  and  shepherd  King  of  Israel. 

H.  CL 
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THE  DIFFERENCE. 

OUR  Saviour  chose  Hia  disciples  when  they 
were  busy  at  their  trade — mending  their 
nets,  or  casting  them  into  the  sea;  but  Satan 
selects  his  followers  when  they  are  idle — doing 
nothing,  as  it  is  called. 


AN  OLD  CITY. 

THE  old  cities  of  Northern  Europe  are  full 
of  interest,  speaking  to  the  traveller  of 
the  glory  of  bygone  days — houses  and  palaces 
which  have  grown  gray  with  the  dust  of  centuries, 
galleries  and  museums  which  contain  the  me- 
mentos of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires.  Holland 
contains  many  such  towns,  and  it  is  very  sad  to 
see  them,  once  so  great  and  important,  now  so 
forlorn  :  grass  growing  in  the  streets,  and  the 
buildings,  which  were  raised  by  the  perseverance 
and  industry  of  the  people  in  bygone  days,  now 
given  up  to  ruin. 

There  was  always  a  great  battle  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  sea,  and  it  seems  as  if,  after 
struggling  well  and  bravely  for  very  many  years 
against  this  enemy,  hope  and  courage  failed,  and 
the  great  sea  walls  or  dykes  which  used  to  be 
so  carefully  kept  up  are  less  looked  after  than 
they  once  were. 

In  winter  time,  when  snow  lies  on  the  roofs 
and  the  trees  are  leafless,-  though  many  of  the 
people  pass  their  time  in  skating  merrily,  there 
are  houses  of  charity,  where  the  poor  people 
can  receive  food  and  clothing,  and  such  things 
as  they  need  in  the  chilling  wintry  weather. 

There  is  one  town  in  Holland  where  the 
people  have  been  known  to  do  very  curious 
things. 

Once  there  was  a  great  fire,  so  the  town 
.council  when  they  met  decided  that  '  always  the 
day  before  a  fire  they  would  exercise  the  fire 
brigade!'  How  were  they  to  know  which  was 
the  day  before  a  fire? 

They  also  made  a  very  beautiful  sun-dial,  but, 
for  fear  of  iis  getting  rusty  or  tarnished,  they 
covered  it  over;  so  of  course  the  sun  could  not 
shine'on  it,  and  it  could  not  show  the  time.  Still 
more  curious  was  this,  they  had  only  one  city 
gate,  and  the  tolls  paid  at  that  gate  brought  in 
a  very  large  sum  of  money.  One  of  the  town 
council  suggested,  that  if  twelve  gates  were  made 
it  would  bring  twelve  times  as  much  toll  into 


the  city.  Of  course  this  was  very  foolish,  as  it 
was  the  number  of  people  and  carts  which  came 
in  at  the  gates,  not  the  number  of  gate  by 
which  they  came  in,  which  brought  the  profit. 

Yet  the  Dutch  have  always  been  an  in- 
dustrious, hardworking  people,  and  at  one  time 
were  specially  noted  for  their  navy,  and  their 
admiral,  Van  Tromp,  who  gained  many  sea 
victories ;  besides  which,  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  discoveries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  have  been  due  to  the  invention 
and  genius  of  the  Dutch.  F.  H.  W. 


A  HOLIDAY  DREAM. 

ON  sea  and  on  shore  the  sun's  golden  rays 
At  mid-day  were  brilliantly  sti-eaming, 
And  beside  his  machine  and  old  Jock,  on  the 
sands, 

Little  Ned  sank  asleep  and  fell  dreaming. 

He  dreamt  that  the  holiday  time  had  gone  past, 

In  the  schoolroom  again  he  was  seated, 
And  he  heard  the  slow  tones  of  his  comrades 
around 

As  each  one  his  lesson  repeated. 

He  heard  his  name  called  and  he  knew  not  a 
word 

Of  the  task  that  was  set,  and  he  trembled 
As  the  master  looked  black  and  bade  him  begin, 
In  a  voice  that  thunder  resembled. 

And  while  he  stood  silent,  with  shame  on  his 

face, 

He  dreamt  that  the  schoolmaster  took  him 
With  grasp  stern  and  tight,  by  the  arm  of  his 

coat, 

And  to  and  fro  angrily  shook  him. 

He  struggled  and  woke — he  was  fiat  on  the 
beach, 

The  waves  still  before  him  were  bounding ; 
Old  Jock  was  hard  by  with  the  empty  machine, 
And  the  church  bell  was  one  o'clock  sounding. 

'Twas  the  trusty  old  horse  who  had  shaken 
Ned's  arm, 
As  though  in  surprise  he  were  saying, 
'  Wake  up — our  work's  done — 'tis  dinner-time 

too, 

Then  why  on  the  sands  are  we  staying?' 

k  S, 
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A  Holiday  Dream. 


A  Bird  Trial  by  Jury. 
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SUNDAY. 


OUR  DUMB  TEACHERS. 


TRIAL  BY  JURY. 


OES  a  sense  of  justice  dwell  in 
the  breasts  of  the  dumb  crea- 
tion? Yes.  Can  birds  and 
beasts  feel  injustice  ?  Yes. 
Do  they  not  recognise  easily 
when  they  are  cruelly  and 
unkindly  treated,  as  something 
quite  different  from  being  punished  for  doing 
what  they  have  been  taught  and  know  is 
wrong  ?  Yes. 

This  little  collection  of  anecdotes  will  serve 
to  show  how  much  reason,  as  well  as  instinct,  a 
loving  God  has  given  to  birds  and  beasts. 

A  missionary  in  India,  sailing  up  the  river 
Hooghly,  was  obliged  to  anchor  for  the  night. 
Some  distance  away  he  saw  in  a  low,  marshy 
field,  a  large  number  of  flamingoes,  birds  like  a 
crane,  with  long  legs  and  beaks,  and  bright  red 
bodies.  They  were  screaming  and  screeching  in 
such  noisy  chorus  that  he  was  able  to  land  and 
steal  quietly  towards  them,  till  near  enough  to  see 
all  they  did. 

There  was  a  circle  of  them,  and  in  the  middle 
one  bird  standing  silent,  alone.  He  had  evi- 
dently committed  some  crime.  The  clamour  of 
screams  continued  till  (evidently  found  guilty) 
the  circle  of  birds  suddenly  closed  on  the  un- 
happy offender,  and  tore  him  in  pieces. 

An  Alpine  tourist  tells  us  how  he  saw  a  raven 
tribunal  in  the  Swiss  mountains.  Coming  down 
from  the  glaciers  he  reached  a  small  glen,  with 
a  thick  cover  of  small  trees,  which  enabled  him 
to  watch  the  proceedings  unseen.  From  sixty  to 
seventy  ravens  had  assembled  to  try  one  of  their 
species,  and  amidst  their  chorus  of  croaking  ac- 
cusations they  stopped  every  now  and  then  to 
listen  to  the  prisoner's  defence,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  vigour,  his  judges  breaking  out  into 
a  hoarse  clamour  after  every  statement. 

At  length  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  found 
guilty,  for,  after  a  pause,  they  flew  upon  him  all 
sides  at  once,  and  tore  him  in  pieces  with  their 
powerful  beaks. 

That  the  cranes  and  ravens  are  not  the  only 
birds  that  deal  thus  the  following  story  well 
show*,  told  by  a  gentleman  who  saw  what  he 
relates. 

'  I  was  riding  along  a  quiet  Norfolk  road  one 


summer  afternoon,  when  in  a  rookery  near  by  I 
could  hear  an  unusual  commotion.  Quietly 
tying  my  horse  to  a  gate,  I  crawled  to  a  gap, 
where  I  could  see  into  a  grass -field  where  a  rook 
"  trial  by  jury  "  was  going  on.  The  prisoner  at 
first  seemed  very  frisky  and  jaunty,  though  sur- 
rounded by  fifty  or  more  indignant  members^of 
his  tribe,  and  outside  this  inner  ring  some  hun- 
dreds of  his  sable  accusers,  cawing  forth  such  in- 
dignation that  they  did  not  perceive  the  strangers- 
approach.  Evidently  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  after  a  few  minutes  the  prisoner's, 
manner  wholly  changed ;  he  bent  his  head  and 
drooped  his  wings  as  if  pleading  for  mercy.  It 
was  in  vain ;  the  inner  circle  of  judges  fell  upon 
him,  and  instantly  pecked  him  to  pieces,  leaving 
only  a  mangled  mass  of  feathers  on  the  ground 
as  they  flew  from  the  spot  with  exulting  screams,, 
perhaps  to  announce  that  their  sense  of  justice- 
was  satisfied  in  the  due  punishment  of  the- 
offender.'  H.  C. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

AFTER  February,  1883,  English  is  to  be  a 
compulsory  subject  of  examination  for  the 
entrance  of  officers  into  the  German  army.  They 
must  be  able  to  read  and  translate  our  language, 
and  also  understand  its  grammar.  The  general 
idea  on  the  Continent  is  that  English  is  now  the 
most  necessary  language  to  acquire  for  advance- 
ment in  life.  Harry. 


EVERYBODY'S  CORNER. 

GOLD  leaf  is  made  from  solid  bars  of  gold 
made  very  hot,  and  then  beaten  with  a 
hammer  into  leaves  so  thin  that  it  would  require 
282,000  of  them  laid  one  upon  the  other  to 
produce  the  thickness  of  a  single  inch. 

One  grain  of  carmine  is  enough  to  tinge  a 
gallon  of  water,  so  that  in  every  drop  the  colour- 
can  easily  be  seen. 

In  water  minute  creatures  abound,  called 
'  animalculse.'  One*  of  the  commonest  things  to 
look  at  through  a  microscope  is  a  drop  of  water 
and  its  living  world.  In  some  kinds  of  water 
these  tiny  beings  exist  so  small  that  thousands- 
of  them  together  would  not  equal  in  size  a  single 
grain  of  sand,  and  yet  each  one  has  a  body,  and 
many  of  them  limbs  and  organs,  as  beautifully 
arranged  as  those  of  the  elephant  or  the  whale. 
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JOHN  LUDWIG, 

THE  LAD  WHO  KEPT  COWS  AND  READ  BOOKS. 

^3^^^^^  ORE  than  one  hundred  years 
V^^/^S^  a»°  tuere  lived  near  Dresden 
^^^^^^Ll    a  lad   who    kept   cows  and 
^'^^I^^P    worked   in   the   fields.  His 
T^f^'jl^'     neighbours  said  that  he  read 
^       wonderful    books,   and  stood 
.■sometimes  all  night  watching  the  stars.  He 
lived  in  a  wretched  cottage,  which  scarcely  kept 
the  wind  and  rain  out.    As  his  parents  were 
very  poor  John  had  to  go  into  the  fields,  almost 
.as  soon  as  he  could  walk,  to  take  care  of  a  num- 
ber of  cows. 

He  learnt  the  alphabet  in  the  village  school,  and 
that  was  all  the  education  he  ever  received.  He 
was  not  content,  however,  to  remain  always  a  cow- 
keeper,  and  determined  to  acquire  knowledge,  so 
that  he  might  be  employed  to  collect  the  taxes. 
He  knew  he  could  not  hope  to  get  employment 
as  a  tax-collector  unless  he  knew  something  of 
arithmetic. 

He  obtained,  with  difficulty,  a  little  book  to 
instruct  him  ;  books  in  John's  days  being  hard 
to  get.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  commence 
the  study  of  arithmetic  than  he  became  delighted 
with  the  task.  Rule  after  rule  in  the  arithmetic 
was  mastered  with  great  ease,  but  he  was  then 
not  content  with  what  he  had  learned. 

A  book  upon  geometry  was  given  him,  which, 
of  course,  he  could  not  understand  ;  but  he  was 
not  the  lad  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties. 

One  long  winter,  when  he  could  do  little  work 
in  the  fields,  he  set  himself  to  master  the  meaning 
of  the  strange  signs  that  met  him  in  every  page 
of  his  newly  acquired  book.  An  old  pair  of 
compasses  enabled  him  to  draw  diagrams  and 
problems. 

John,  by  this  time,  was  getting  on  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge,  but  as  he  was  so  very 
poor  he  could  not  buy  many  books.  By  almost 
denying  himself  food  he  wTas  enabled  to  purchase 
three  books  on  trigonometry  and  one  upon 
astronomy,  which  opened  to  him  new  wonders 
and  new  worlds. 

Later  on  a  work  on  Logic  absorbed  his  atten- 
tion for  a  whole  year  ;  another,  the  Principles 
■of  Mathematics,  occupied  another  year ;  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations  was  also  a 
twelvemonths'  study.     This  was  the  way  he 


mastered  all  the  knowledge  in  his  books  before  he 
put  them  away. 

During  all  this  time  he  had  to  work  in  the 
fields,  and  live  in  a  poor  crazy  hovel,  the  inside  of 
which  was  black  with  smoke ;  on  one  side  of  it 
stood  a  bed,  and  on  the  other  a  board  on  trestles, 
which  served  him  as  a  table  for  study  and  for 
his  scanty  meals.  He  earned  a  little  money  by 
carrying  a  basket  or  wheeling  a  barrow  filled 
with  the  produce  of  his  small  garden,  which  he 
had  carefully  cultivated. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  an  exciseman,  his  only  friend, 
was  very  kind  to  John  ;  he  lent  him  a  telescope 
to  see  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Sad  to  say,  at  the 
moment  of  the  interesting  event  a  cloud  covered 
the  face  of  the  sun,  which  was  a  terrible  disap- 
pointment to  poor  John. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  who  was  quite  as  sorry  as  he 
was,  gave  him  a  present  of  one  hundred  crowns, 
with  which  sum  he  built  a  new  cottage  and 
bought  a  few  cooking  utensils.  He  also  bought 
that  which  he  valued  more  than  all — a  few 
books,— which  enabled  him  to  commence  fresh 
studies,  the  pleasures  of  which,  he  said,  he  would 
not  exchange  for  the  whole  province  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  that  he  would  rather  live  on  bread 
and  water  than  forego  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

John  died  as  he  lived — a  field  labourer.  He 
did  not  attain  to  great  eminence ;  was  very  poor 
in  worldly  goods,  but  very  rich  in  mental 
treasure.  He  found,  long  before  Charles  Dickens 
wrote,  that — 

'  Though  house  and  land  he  never  got, 
Learning  can  give  what  they  cannot.' 


UNITY  IN  PURPOSE. 

IN  the  Tyrol,  when  the  prayer  for  the  Emperor 
is  said  in  the  churches,  every  man  puts  his 
arm  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  neighbour ;  every 
woman  hers  round  the  waist  of  the  one  next  to 
her.  It  is  an  old  custom,  signifying  that  all 
unite  together  in  defence  of  their  monarch. 

In  olden  days  such  outward  acts  of  religion 
were  more  common  than  they  are  now.  At  one 
time  armed  knights  attending  the  service  of  the 
church  always  placed  their  hand  on  their  sword- 
hilt  when  repeating  the  Creed,  as  a  sign  that 
they  would  defend  its  truths  to  the  death. 

Harry. 


H 


OUR  FATHER.' 

E  Who  feeds  the  ravens,' 
Christ  our  Lord  hath  said, 
'  Unto  you,  His  children, 

Giveth  daily  bread ; 
He  Who  clothes  the  lilies 
On  the  green  hill-side, 
Will  for  you,  His  children, 
Raiment  fit  provide.' 

Yes,  that  loving  Father, 

Unto  Whom  we  pray, 
Watches  o'er  His  children 

Through  each  night  and  day  ; 
So,  when  darkness  gathers, 

When  the  shadows  fall, 
Still  remember,  children, 

God  is  over  all. 

Then  He  sends  His  Angels, 

Faithful  watch  to  keep 
Over  little  children 

Through  their  slumbers  deep  : 
Thus  He  ever  careth 

Day  and  night  for  you  ; 
Give  Him,  dearest  children, 
Love  and  Honour  due. 

J.  P.  T. 
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KINDNESS. 

AS  the  quiet  sunbeams  make  the  traveller  loose 
his  wraps,  while  the  blustering  winds  only 
urge  him  to  wrap  them  closer  round  him,  so  good 
words  are  more  powerful  than  hard  speeches,  and 
a  land  act  than  both. 


WHERE  IS  GOD? 

A CHILD  was  asked  to  tell  where  God  livesr 
with  the  promise  of  an  orange  if  he  an- 
swered well. 

Without  hesitation  he  replied,  '  Tell  me  where 
He  is  not  and  I  will  give  you  two.' 


HAPPY    SUNDAY   AFTERNOONS.— No.  V. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT  THE  QUIVER? 

An  easy  Exercise  for  little  learners  to  write  or  say  from  memory. 


A  LOVING  CURE  FOR  FEAR. 

THE  Rev.  Henry  Venn  took  under  his 
charge  a  little  orphan  boy.  He  very  soon 
discovered  that  the  child  was  afraid  of  the  dark, 
and  he  devised  this  means  of  curing  him. 

When  the  shutters  hi  his  study  were  shut  for 
the  evening  he  carried  the  boy  into  the  room, 
placed  him  on  his  knee,  and,  with  an  arm  passed 
closely  round  him,  told  him  the  most  interesting 
Bible  story  he  could  think  of.  '  Little  John ' 
had  not  a  moment  in  which  to  think  of  his 
terrors. 

This  went  on  for  a  few  nights,  and  then  Mr. 
Venn  declared, '  Now,  little  J ohn,  you  shall  sit 
by  my  side  and  hold  my  hand  while  I  tell  you 


your  story.'  The  next  day  it  was,  '  You  shall 
sit  by  me  without  holding  my  hand;'  and  later, 
as  the  child  waxed  braver,  he  was  placed  farther 
and  farther  away  from  his  kind  friend,  fmally 
submitting  to  be  seated  on  a  chair  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  and  quite  forgetting  his  fear  of 
the  dark.    Nor  was  he  ever  afraid  of  it  again. 

This  little  boy  was  taught  other  and  better 
things  than  courage  in  a  dark  room  by  his  good 
old  friend,  and  one  speech  of  his  he  treasured  to 
his  last  day.  It  was  this  :  '  Remember,  little 
John,  if  anything  could  make  Heaven  not  Heaven 
to  me.  it  would  be  the  not  having  you  with  me 
there.' 

Little  John  was  then  going  away  from  the 
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peaceful  home ;  lie  was  going  into  the  rough 
and  dangerous  world  of  school.  For  a  time, 
while  there,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  missed  the 
narrow  road,  and  forgotten  the  great  desire  of 
Mr.  Venn,  hut  the  words  came  hack  to  him  with 
new  force  in  after  days,  and,  when  dying,  little 
John  was  heard  to  say,  '  When  I  get  to  Heaven 
now  I  shall  bless  God  for  the  early  lessons  of  dear 
old  Henry  Venn.'  Harry. 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.-XV. 

'  DEATH  OVERCOME.' 

THEY  tell  us  Death  is  overcome ; 
To-day  they  hid  us  sing, 
'  0  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
0  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  '?' 

And  yet  upon  this  Easter  Day 
Some  languid  eyes  must  close, 

And  tears  to-day  are  dropping  fast 
On  many  a  blighted  rose. 

Whilst  in  the  church  or  minster  high 

The  words  of  triumph  swell, 
How  many  a  one  is  groaning  out 

That  bitterest  word,  '  Farewell ! ' 

Yet,  think  awhile,  and  thou  shalt  see 
This  day  thy  Lord  has  made 

Death  a  sweet  sleep  for  weary  ones, 
The  grave  a  quiet  shade  ! 

And  wait  awhile,  and  He  shall  come, 

Great  Shepherd  of  the  flock, 
And  with  His  sunny  Easter  keys 

He  will  the  doors  unlock. 

And  we  shall  know  how  true  it  is 

What  we  this  Easter  sing, 
'  0  Grave,  thou  hast  no  victory  ! 

0  Death,  thou  hast  no  sting  ! ' 

C.  0.  E. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  139.) 

CHAPTER  V.  '  MY  DUTY  TOWARDS  MY  NEIGH- 
BOUR,' AT  THE  SCOTTS. 

THE  next  morning  was  Saturday  ;  the  same 
day,  as  we  have  seen,  on  which  Mr.  Law 
wrote  the  advertisement  which  was  to  appear  in 
Monday's  Times  newspaper. 


Wilfred  and  Walter  were  always  the  last  to 
appear  in  the  breakfast-room  during  the  winter 
holidays,  and  sometimes  it  happened  that  their 
father  and  mother,  and  Edward  and  Brenda,  had 
nearly  finished  their  meal  before  the  two  hoys 
sat  down  to  it.  But  there  were  so  many  dull, 
dark,  cold  mornings,  upon  which  they  were 
obliged  to  be  out  of  bed  early  during  their 
school-time,  that  even  Mr.  Scott,  who  was  in- 
clined to  be  stern,  did  not  always  scold  them 
for  laziness. 

Walter  rushed  down  this  morning  in  his 
usual  noisy  manner,  and  had  his  usual  skirmish 
with  the  housemaid,  who  was  coming  upstairs  ; 
but  Wilfred  followed  slowly,  his  heart  being  sad 
at  the  thought  of  losing  the  little  Duke,  who  had 
been  quite  lively  and  friendly  this  morning,  and 
his  mind  occupied  every  now  and  then  with 
wondering  what  his  father  would  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  dog.  His  heart  beat  as  he  entered 
the  breakfast-n.om,  for  he  was  a  sensitive  boy, 
and  his  father's  sternness  had  an  effect  upon  him 
that  no  one  guessed  but  his  mother;  and  he  felt 
that  he  should  not  know  how  to  bear  with  calm- 
ness a  command  to  part  with  the  dog  then  and 
there.  But  to  his  great  relief  his  father  was  not 
more  cold  than  usual  as  he  bid  him  good-morning, 
and  Brenda  and  the  others  were  all  talking  gaily 
together  as  he  came  in,  so  that  he  felt  no  storm 
was  brewing. 

His  mother  kissed  him  as  usual,  and  Brenda 
smiled  at  him  as  he  took  his  place  opposite  to 
her.  His  heart  felt  lighter  at  once ;  could  it  be 
that  his  father  had  said  he  might  keep  the  dog, 
and  that  Brenda  was  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
surprising  him  with  the  good  news  presently '? 
Or  perhaps  his  mother  had  not  yet  told  his 
father '?  This  last  thought  was  not  so  pleasant 
as  the  other ;  but  it  was  a  relief  to  feel  that  his 
mother  knew  about  the  dog  being  in  the  house. 

But  these  thoughts  had  hardly  time  to  flash 
more  than  once  through  his  brain  before  Edward 
spoke  to  him. 

'  I  say,'  said  Edward,  '  what  do  you  think  ? 
Father  starts  for  Paris  in  about  two  hours,  and  I 
am  going  with  him!' 

'Paris!'  exclaimed  Wilfred.  'How  jolly!' 
Shall  you  go  by  Folkestone  or  Dover  ?  How 
long  are  you  going  to  be  away  ? ' 

'  We  are  going  by  Folkestone,  and  father  thinks 
we  shall  be  away  about  a  week.    He  is  going  on 
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business,  and  as  mother  says  she  does  not  care 
to  go  there  when  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  cold 
he  is  going  to  take  me.' 
'  How  jolly  for  you ! ' 

A  great  deal  of  talk  on  the  subject  took  place 
among  the  young  folks  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott 
left  the  room  to  make  their  preparations  for  the 
departure  of  the  travellers. 

'  Mind  you  go  to  the  flower-market,  Edward,' 
said  Brenda.  '  I  suppose  there  is  one  in  Paris, 
even  in  the  winter.  And  if  you  would  not  mind 
looking  very  particularly  at  the  dolls  in  the  most 
fashionable  shops  ' 

•  You'll  dine  at  a  table  d'h6te  or  a  restaurant 
every  day,  I  suppose?'  cried  Walter.  'How 
nice  for  you!' 

'  And  shan't  you  think  of  Richelieu,  and 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Huguenots,  and  the 
Chaplet  of  Pearls,  and  the  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  exiled 
Royalists  ? '  said  Wilfred  more  quietly,  but 
longing  in  his  heart  to  see  the  scenes  where  so 
many  of  the  events  that  had  deeply  interested 
him  in  history  and  romance  had  taken  place. 

All  was,  of  course,  hurry  and  excitement 
among  the  children  ;  but  Wilfred  did  not  forget 
to  run  upstairs  and  attend  to  the  dog,  and  give 
him  his  breakfast;  and  when  he  went  down 
again,  leaving  the  little  Duke  snuffing  the  air  on 
the  '  battlements,'  he  locked  the  door  of  the  attic, 
and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  to  prevent  any 
discovery  by  the  housemaid.  As  his  father  was 
going  away  for  a  week  he  concluded  that  his 
mother  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  tell  him 
about  the  dog,  or  to  consult  him  about  what 
should  be  done. 

'  Mother  will  be  sure  to  manage  it  all  right,' 
he  thought. 

At  length  the  travellers  departed,  Walter 
going  with  them  to  the  station  to  see  them  off, 
Wilfred  having  denied  himself  that  pleasure  for 
the  sake  of  the.  little  Duke. 

'  Now,'  said  Mrs.  Scott,  as  they  went  back 
into  the  dining-room  after  seeing  the  travellers 
start  from  the  front  door,  'now  we  will  talk 
about  the  dog.  Go  and  bring  him  down  for  me 
to  see,  my  boy.' 

'  Can't  you  come  up,  mother  dear,  and  see  him 
in  the  attic  ? '  said  Wilfred,  coaxingly.  4  He  is 
quite  at  home  there,  you  know,  and  besides  he  is 
not  very  clean ;  his  hair  is  caked  in  dry  mud.' 


'  It  would  be  best,  certainly,  then  for  me  to  go 
and  see  him.' 

As  they  were  going  up  Wilfred  told  his 
mother  how  he  had  brought  the  dog  into  the 
house,  and  how  they  had  contrived  to  feed  him. 

'  Like  the  little  Duke  when  he  was  with  the 
French  king,  you  know,  mother,'  he  said ;  '  and 
so  we  call  him  the  little  Duke.  And  see ! '  he 
cried,  as  he  opened  the  door,  '  there  is  the  little 
Duke  looking  through  the  battlements  ! ' 

Mac  had  his  head  between  the  supports  of  the 
balcony  I  have  mentioned,  and  was  looking 
down  into  the  street,  and  longing  for  a  run.  At 
the  sound  of  Wilfred's  voice  calling,  '  Duke 
Duke  ! '  the  little  dog  pulled  back  his  head  with 
some  trouble,  turned  round,  and  stepped  from 
the  balcony  on  to  the  table  by  the  window, 
wagging  his  tail,  and  seeming  very  glad  to  see 
Wilfred.  Mrs.  Scott  praised  the  dog's  beauty 
enough  to  satisfy  her  son,  and  then  suggested 
that  he  should  have  a  bath. 

'  Go  down  and  get  a  can  of  hot  water,  and 
Brenda  will  get  a  thick  towTel  out  for  you  to  dry 
him  with,  and  will  help  you  to  manage  him ;  you 
can  empty  the  bath,  and  rinse  it  yourself  after- 
wards, for  as  the  dog  is  not  our  own  I  cannot 
trouble  Sarah  to  attend  to  him .  You  understand  ?' 

'Yes,  mother,  I  understand.  Shall  I  use  our 
large  round  bath,  or  the  smaller  one  ?  ' 

'  The  small  tin  would  be  easier  for  you  to 
manage  afterwards.' 

'  But,  mother,  perhaps  the  Duke  will  splash 
about,'  said  Brenda.  '  I  think  we  should  make 
less  mess  with  the  big  bath.  And,  mother,  if  we 
had  an  old  brush  we  might  get  off  some  of  the 
dry  mud  first ;  would  not  that  be  better  ? ' 

Mrs.  Scott  thought  Brenda  was  right  in  both 
her  suggestions,  and  stood  by  and  looked  on  for 
a  little  while  at  the  washing  of  the  little  Duke, 
who  growled  gently  and  shivered,  and  whined 
every  now  and  then,  when  the  soap  and  water 
made  his  scratches  and  wounds  smart.  His  new 
friends  knew  nothing  of  the  scratches  on  his 
nose  and  all  about  him,  made  by  the  sharp  claws 
of  the  black  Tom,  and  although  they  were  careful 
to  avoid  touching  his  wounded  eye,  they  hurt 
him  many  times  from  ignorance.  And  when  the 
time  came  for  rubbing  him  dry,  his  poor  sides, 
which  had  been  kicked  by  the  stable-man  and 
hit  by  the  stones,  felt  very  sore,  and  lie  whined 
and  growled  a  great  deal. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Mrs.  Scott  praised  the  dog's  beauty. 
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BRUIN  AND  THE  BEES. 

DON'T  go  outside  the  forest,  and  whatever 
you  do,  fly  when  you  see  one  of  the  two- 
legged  animals  approaching.' 

This  was  the  advice  given  by  a  mother-bear 
to  her  well-grown  young  cub. 

He  growled  assent,  and  shambled  off. 
'  She  wants  to  keep  me  always  within  hug,' 
he  said  sulkily  to  himself;  1  and  as  to  the  two- 
legged  brutes  they  call  men,  I'm  a  match  for 
them  any  clay.  Hurrah  !  here  we  are  in  the 
open !  I'll  just  peep  round ;  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  that ;  all  is  quiet  enough.' 

Yes,  all  was  quiet.  Young  Bruin  plodded 
on,  snuffing  here  and  sniffing  there,  aware  that 
he  was  in  the  haunts  of  men,  but  confident  in 
his  own  strength. 

All  at  once  he  paused.  What  was  that  noise 
he  heard  overhead  ?  Brum-m-m-m-m,  buz-z-z. 
'  Bees,  as  I'm  a  brown  bear ! '  he  exclaimed, 
excitedly.  1 1  always  was  in  luck!  None  of  the 
other  cubs  in  sight ;  I  shall  get  all  the  honey 
to  myself.'  So  he  set  about  hunting  for  the  bees' 
quarters.  Not  so  very  easy  to  find,  for  he  was 
wandering  over  a  waste  bit  of  land  on  which 
the  cnly  observable  object  was  a  long  stretch  of 
telegraph-wires.  He  looked  up,  he  looked 
down,  he  looked  round,  still  that  tantalising 
humming  of  countless  bees. 

'  I  have  it ! '  he  exclaimed  at  last,  beginning 
to  scratch  away  the  stones  that  supported  a 
telegraph-post ;  '  here  they  are !  Well,  it'll  be  a 
bit  of  trouble  digging  them  out,  but  then  I  shall 
have  all  the  better  appetite  for  the  honey,  so 
here  goes;'  and  the  stones  flew  hither  and  thither 
till  Bruin's  paws  were  sore. 

'  There's  the  brute  that  gives  us  all  the  trouble 
with  the  telegraph-posts,'  said  Ivan  Russkopf, 
the  caretaker,  to  his  brother  official ;  '  get  your 
gun,  we'll  have  him  now.  The  young  softy 
fancies  the  noise  in  the  wires  overhead  is  the 
buzzing  of  bees.  He's  after  the  honey  now.  The 
wind  comes  our  way  ;  he'll  never  hear  us  :  now's 
our  time  i! 

'  What  can  make  Growler  so  late  in  coming 
home  ?'  said  Mrs.  Bear  that  evening.  '  I  do  hope 
he  hasn't  been  trapped.  He  hasn't  gone  outside 
the  forest,  I  know,  because  I  warned  him  of  the 
danger.' 

Oh,  poor  Mrs.  Bruin  !  we  know  what  has  be- 


come of  him!  We  know  to  what  a  sad  end 
disobedience,  and  self-will,  and  greediness  have 
brought  the  unhappy  Growler,  but  we  would  not 
tell  you  if  we  could.  Ill  news  flies  fast  enough, 
even  amongst  brutes. 

Other  bears  than  Growler  have  made  the  same 
mistake  about  the  humming  of  the  wind  in  the 
telegraph-wires.  We  are  told  it  Is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  bear  countries  to  find  the  telegraph- 
poles  loosened  by  their  efforts  to  get  at  the  imagi- 
nary honey,  and  so  a  good  look-out  is  now  kept 
for  the  sweet-toothed  intruder,  and  a  speedy  end 
made  of  him.  Harry. 


GOOD  FOR  SOMETHING. 

WE  grumble  at  our  misfortunes.  Why- 
should  we  ?  The  worst  misfortunes  are 
those  which  never  come  to  us  but  to  somebody 
else. 

The  French  have  a  saying,  'Misfortune  is- 
good  for  something,'  and  the  Spanish  proverb- 
runs,  '  There  is  no  ill  but  comes  for  some  good.' 


LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

{Continued  from  page  151.) 

RESENTLY  Mac  was  as 
dry  as  rubbing  could  make 
him,  and  Wilfred  carried 
him  down  to  the  dining- 
room,  where  he  was  put 
upon  an  old  waterproof 
cloak  of  Mrs.  Scott's  to  get 
warm  and  quite  dry  before 
the  fire. 

'Look  here,  Wilfred,'  said 
Mrs.  Scott.  '  Here  are 
copies  of  the  Times  for 
day  from  a  week  ago.  I  have  looked 
the  advertisements,  but  cannot  see  any- 
thing about  the  little  Duke.  You  look  care- 
fully among  all  of  them,  beginning  from  this 
morning's  paper.' 

Wilfred  obeyed  ;  but  there  was  no  mention  of 
a  lost  dog  anything  at  all  like  his  little  Duke. 

'  No,  mother  dear,  he  is  not  advertised  for/ 
he  said,  feeling  very  glad. 

;  What  do  you  mean  to  do  about  the  dogv 
then '?'  she  asked. 

'  If  I  might  keep  him  for  my  own.  mother  ? ' 
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he  said,  hesitatingly,  and  looking  at  her  with 
beseeching  eyes.    '  If  father  would  let  me  ?  ' 

'  Your  father  might  allow  you  to  keep  him 
under  certain  conditions,'  she  said,  gently,  and 
smiling  as  his  usually  pale  face  flushed  with 
pleasure  at  the  idea.  '  Mind,  I  only  say  he 
might.  But  before  we  ever  speak  of  such  a 
possibility  as  that  there  is  something  else  to  be 
considered.' 

He  looked  up  at  her  from  his  place  on  the 
hearth-rug  by  the  little  Duke,  who  was  licking 
his  paAvs  dry,  and  shivering  even  in  the  warm 
blaze  of  the  fire. 

'  Yes,  mother  dear,  and  what  is  it  ? '  he  said. 

'  Your  duty  towards  your  neighbour,'  she 
said  gently. 

He  did  not  ask  her  what  she  meant ;  but  he 
still  looked  at  her,  and  she  looked  back  at  him 
with  a  tender  look  in  her  soft  dark  eyes. 

'  What  is  your  duty  towards  your  neighbour  ? ' 
she  asked,  very  gently. 

The  words  of  the  well-known  answer  came 
into  Wilfred's  mind,  and  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion he  answered  his  mother's  question  in  a  low 
tone,  '  My  duty  towards  my  neighbour  is  to 
love  him  as  myself,  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  I 
would  they  should  do  unto  me,'  he  said. 

There  was  a  silence  after  this,  Wilfred's  face 
growing  sad,  as  he  slowly  stroked  Mac's  head, 
and  Mrs.  Scott  going  on  with  her  work.  Brenda 
got  up  from  her  place  on  the  hearth-rug,  and 
softly  left  the  room.  She  could  guess  pretty 
well  what  her  mother  meant  by  the  question  she 
had  asked,  and  she  felt  it  would  be  easier  for 
Wilfred  to  talk  upon  the  subject  of  parting  with 
the  dog  if  he  were  alone  with  his  mother,  than  if 
any  one  else  was  in  the  room  to  hear  what  he 
said  or  to  see  how  much  he  minded  the  idea  of 
giving  up  the  little  creature  to  which  he  had 
taken  such  a  fancy.  Her  affectionate  heart  and 
unselfish  nature  had  helped  her  to  consider  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  to  understand,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  dispositions  of  her  brothers ;  and  her 
mother's  talks  on  these  subjects  had  made  her 
more  thoughtful  than  little  girls  usually  are 
about  such  things.  She  knew  how  difficult 
it  would  be  for  Wilfred,  who  was  always  shy 
and  reserved  about  anything  he  felt  very  deeply, 
to  speak  about  this  matter  before  her,  so  she  went 
out  of  the  room,  and  up  into  the  nursery,  to  play 
with  the  baby  and  the  legless  white  rabbit. 


1  To  do  to  all  men  as  I  would  they  should  do 
unto  me,'  repeated  Mrs.  Scott,  when  the  door 
had  closed  on  Brenda ;  '  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  meaning  of  that.' 

'  No,  mother ' 

And  again  there  was  a  pause. 

'You  mean  that  the  dog  should  be  given 
back  to  his  owner,'  said  Wilfred,  looking  up. 
'  But  how  can  he  be  when  he  is  lost,  and  we 
don't  know  who  is  his  owner?' 

Mrs.  Scott  pointed  to  the  newspaper. 

'  Advertise  him,  mother  ?  But,  surely,  if  his 
owner  was  fond  of  him  he  would  have  advertised 
for  him  ? ' 

'  His  owner  may  be  a  poor  man  or  woman 
who  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  an  advertisement,' 
said  Mrs.  Scott. 

'  I  never  thought  of  that,'  said  Wilfred. 

'  No,  my  boy,  one  does  not  think  of  things  all 
at  once.' 

'  You  mean  that  we  should  write  a  description 
of  the  dog,  and  say  where  he  was  found,  and 
where  he  is  to  be  heard  of?'  said  Wilfred ;  '  and 
have  it  put  in  the  Times  ? ' 

'  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  think  of  to  give 
his  owner  a  chance  of  finding  him.  But  I  would 
not  describe  him  too  accurately,  because  any  one 
might  claim  him  if  they  knew  just  wiiat  he  was 
like ;  do  you  understand  ?  We  must  say, 
"  Found  on  Friday,  January  10th,  in  Hyde 
Park,  a  Skye  terrier,"  or  something  of  that  kind, 
and  then,  if  any  one  comes  to  claim  him  we 
must  ask  him  to  describe  the  dog,  so  that  we 
may  feel  certain  he  is  the  real  owner,  and  not  a 
dog-stealer.' 

'  One  thing  has  just  come  into  my  mind, 
mother  darling,'  said  Wilfred,  eagerly ;  '  to-day 
is  only  Saturday,  and,  supposing  the  little  Duke 
was  lost  yesterday,  there  would  not  have  been 
time  for  his  people  to  advertise  for  him.  Can't 
we  wait  and  see  if  he  is  advertised  for  in 
Monday's  Times  ? ' 

'  Yes,  if  you  think  it  would  be  kind  and 
honest  to  do  so.' 

Wilfred's  colour  rose,  and  he  was  silent  for 
some  time. 

'  He  is  such  a  jolly  little  dog,  mother ;  you 
don't  know  how  I've  got  to  love  him, — poor 
little  Duke!' 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  BUTTERFLY'S  MESSAGE. 

I FOUND  a  poor  butterfly  under  a  tree, 
So  crushed  and  so  injured 
'Twas  painful  to  see  ; 
No  bright  pretty  colours  all  over  its  wings, 
And  never  again  the  sweet  message  it  brings, 
Of  '  Spring,  happy  Spring,'  shall  be  borne  on  the 
air, 

For  slowly  'twas  dying  midst  all  things  so  fair. 

I  lifted  it  tenderly  up  from  the  ground, 
The  dainty  wings  broken, 
I  very  soon  found 
A  sad  little  flutter.    No  more  it  will  rise 
Or  float  in  its  beauty  toward  the  blue  skies. 
The  thing  wTe  call  life  had  escaped  from  my 
hand, 

A  something  so  wondrous  I  can't  understand. 

Then  wrapt  in  a  fern -leaf,  beneath  moss  and 
flowers, 
I  put  it  quite  safely, 

Where  soft  summer  showers 
"Will  whisper  the  violet  how  it  has  died  ; 
And  primrose  and  snowdrop  shall  bloom  by  its 
side, 

Repeating  the  message  of '  Spring,  happy  Spring,' 
That  all  the  bright  butterflies  bear  on  their 
win^.  Reho. 
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LUIGI  THE  LOST. 

tHE  scene  is  in  Italy — Italy, 
with  its  bright  blue  sky  and 
balmy  air,  its  vine-clad  hills 
and  olive  -  groves,  that  have 
gained  for  it  that  well-deserved 
title,  '  The  Garden  of  Europe.' 
In  a  picturesque  little  village 
on  the  west- coast  lived  a  shepherd,  Antonio 
Caroni,  with  his  two  daughters,  Rita  and  Nona. 
His  wife  died  when  they  were  quite  young.  His 
only  son,  Luigi,  was  a  sailor,  but  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  had  been  wrecked,  and  he  was 
among  the  missing.  It  was  a  great  blow  to 
the  poor  old  man,  for  Luigi  had  been  the  light 
of  his  life,  and  he  never  got  over  his  loss. 

Rita  and  Nona  would  often  wander  upon  the 
shore,  to  search  for  the  many  beautiful  shells 
which  were  to  be  found  there,  and  try  to  sell 
them  at  the  neighbouring  town.  One  day  they 
were  thus  occupied  when  Nona  said, — 

'  Rita,  I  am  tired  of  looking  for  shells.  I 
shall  go  up  the  hill  for  a  change.  Do  not  go 
home  without  me.' 

•  Very  well,'  said  Rita.  '  I  will  wait  here  for 
you  :  but  do  not  be  long.' 

'  I  shall  soon  be  back,'  called  out  Nona, 
bounding  nimbly  up  the  slope,  the  top  of  which 
she  soon  reached. 

She  was  blithe  and  merry  as  a  lark,  and  her 
clear,  sweet  voice,  rang  out  in  the  still  air 
as  she  bang  one  of  the  touching  native  Italian 
airs. 

Suddenly  she  stopped  in  surprise,  for,  seated 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
her,  she  saw  a  young  man,  gazing  pensively  at 
the  sea.  His  black  hair  fell  upon  his  neck,  his 
left  hand  was  bandaged  and  in  a  sling,  while  in 
his  right  he  held  a  stout  stick.  He  was  very 
dusty,  and  looked  worn  and  weary,  as  if  he  had 
travelled  far  that  day  and  was  glad  to  rest. 
Nona  stood  looking  at  him  for  some  time,  there 
was  something  familiar  about  him  she  could  not 
understand.  He  did  not  notice  her  till  she  was 
turning  away,  then  rising,  he  came  towards  her 
and  said, — 

■  Pardon  me,  but  can  you  teli  me  if  Antonio 
Caroni  atill  lives  ? ' 

She  knew  him  then  :  it  was  her  lost  brother 
come  back  to  them,  as  it  were,  from  the  dead. 


With  a  cry  she  threw  her  arms  round  him,  ex- 
claiming,— 

'  Oh,  Luigi !  Luigi!  have  yon  really  come  back 
to  us  again  ?  We  thought  you  were  dead !  Is 
it  really  you  ?  ' 

'  Nona,  is  it  you  ?    Is  my  father  well  ?  ' 

1  Quite  well,  but  he  felt  your  loss  dreadfully. 
Where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ? 

'  In  New  Zealand  ;  an  English  vessel  picked 
me  up.  The  long  exposure  brought  on  illness, 
from  which  I  had  not  recovered  when  we 
got  to  New  Zealand.  A  lady  took  me  to  her 
house,  and  nursed  me  till  I  was  well.  I  shall 
never  forget  her  kindness,  Nona,  as  long  as  I 
live.  But  let  us  go  home  now,'  he  added,  '  I  long 
to  see  my  father  again.' 

'  Yes,  come,'  said  Nona.  '  Rita  is  waiting  ' 
below.' 

They  went  down  the  slope,  and  Nona  noticed 
that  Luigi  walked  with  difficulty. 

Rita  was  standing  looking  out  to  sea ;  she 
seemed  buried  in  thought,  Perhaps  she  was 
thinking  of  her  brother,  who,  she  thought,  had 
found  an  early  grave  in  the  cruel  sea  :  anyway 
she  was  so  occupied  that  she  started  when  she 
heard  her  sister's  voice  quite  near  her  saying, — 

'  Rita,  see  whom  I  have  brought  back  with 
me ! ' 

Rita  turned  and  looked  with  a  puzzled  ex- 
pression at  the  stranger. 

'Do  you  not  know  him,  Rita?'  asked  Nona, 

'  Luigi ! '  said  Rita,  faintly:  'it  cannot  be  you  ! ' 

'  It  is,  dear  Rita,'  he  said.  '  I  have  come 
back  to  you  at  last.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I 
have  longed  for  this  day  ! ' 

Meanwhile  Nona  had  gone  on  to  prepare  her 
father.  She  found  him  sitting  in  the  porch, 
leaning  on  his  stick,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  calm 
blue  sea.  Nona  came  up  to  him,  and  putting  her 
hand  lovingly  on  his  shoulder  said, — 

'  Father,  I  have  something  to  tell  you  that 
will  make  you  very  happy,  I  know.' 

'  What  is  it  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Luigi  has  come  home,  father,  and  will  be 
here  in  a  few  minutes  ! ' 

He  started  up.  '  What  do  you  say?  My  son 
come  home  ?  my  son  Luigi  come  back  to  me  once 
more  ?  But  he  was  drowned !  It  cannot  be. 
What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  What  I  say,  dear  father ;  see,  there  he  is.' 

The  next  minute  Luigi  was  in  his  father's 
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<arms.    Words  cannot  describe  that  meeting. 

Antonio  sobbed  for  joy.  '  Luigi,  you  must  never 
1  leave  me  again.  I  cannot  part  from  you,  my  son.' 
j  1  No,  father,  I  will  never  leave  you  any  more. 
;  II  have  come  home  to  be  with  you  always.' 

That  happy  evening  was  taken  up  with  hearing 

Luigi  relate  his  adventures  in  foreign  lands.  And 

jAntonio's  face  beamed  with  joy  as  he  thanked 

God  for  restoring  his  long-lost  son. 

J.  A.  C. 


A  PROVERB. 

'Lost  time  is  never  found  again  ; 
Don't  be  late  for  the  workman's  train.' 


WHICH  IS  TBUE? 

EERE  is  a  puzzle  for  some  of  our  little 
readers  who  take  interest  in  our  old 
English  proverbs,  which,  curiously  enough,  often 
contradict  each  other,  as  the  following  contrasts 
will  show;  and  each  little  one  must  judge  which 
is  true,  or  rather  whether,  perhaps,  there  is  not 
some  truth  in  both. 

'  The  more  the  merrier.'  Nay,  one  hand  is 
enough  in  a  purse. 

e  Nothing  but  what  has  an  end.'  Not  so;  a 
ring  has  none,  for  it  is  round. 

'  Money  is  a  great  comfort.'  Not  when  it 
brings  a  thief  to  prison. 

'  It  is  a  great  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,' 
Well !  it  is  but  a  stone's  cast. 

'  A  friend  is  best  found  in  adversity.'  Not  al- 
ways ;  usually  then  none  can  be  found. 

4  The  world  is  a  long  journey.'  Perhaps ! 
The  sun  goes  over  it  every  day. 

'  The  pride  of  the  rich  makes  the  labour  of  the 
poor.'  Would  it  not  be  truer  to  say, '  The  labour 
of  the  poor  makes  the  pride  of  the  rich  ?  ' 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.— XVI. 

'  HE  ROSE  AGAIN  FOR  OUR  JUSTIFICATION.' 

I THINK  of  death  with  terror,  as  of  a  wintry 
sea, 

Where  I  mnst  sail  unfriended,  for  none  will  die 
with  me ; 

I  dread  the  shore  out  yonder,  where  I  must  take 
my  stand, 

Before  the  Judge  eternal,  Whose  fan  is  in  His 
hand ; 


Lest  every  eye  see  written  His  '  Tekel '  on  my 
heart, 

And  the  black  sentence  strike  me,  '  Thou  cursed 
one,  depart ! ' 

But,  bless  that  word  which  tells  me  I  need  not 
fear  to  die  ; 

For  when  death's  shadows  wrap  me,  my  light 

will  be  more  nigh  ; 
And  bless  the  word  which  bids  me  not  fear  the 

great  white  throne, 
For  He  Who  blasts  the  wicked,  will  never  hurt 

His  own  : 

The  love  which  sought  me  sinful,  and  took  my 
sin  away, 

Will  not  disown  the  workmanship  in  the  great 
judgment  day.  C.  0.  E. 


THE  FIRST  UMBRELLA. 

aR  AN  NY  told  us  all  about  it.  Her  mother 
carried  it  one  wet  Sunday.  It  was  the 
very  first  umbrella  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
the  streets  of  the  little  country  town.  Very  large 
and  red  was  this  umbrella.  Our  granny 
crouched  under  its  shelter  by  the  side  of  great- 
grandmother,  half  frightened  by  the  jeers  of  the 
street  boys  and  the  stares  of  better-bred  people. 

The  hackney-coach  drivers  m  London,  it  was 
said,  were  very  angry  at  the  new  invention ; 
they  were  afraid  it  would  injure  their  trade.  So, 
later  on,  horse-dealers  feared  the  railroad  would 
put  an  end  to  their  calling. 

Both  were  mistaken,  we  know.  Every  one  has 
an  umbrella  now,  and  yet  the  old  chaises  and 
coaches  have  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  into 
cabs,  omnibuses,  and  private  carriages. 

The  many  and  beautiful  horses  employed  to 
draw  these  vehicles  sufficiently  prove  that  rail- 
roads, though  they  cross  and  recross  over  fifty- 
two  counties,  have  not  ruined  the  breed,  or  even 
reduced  the  number  of  horses  required  in  the  land. 

New  inventions  are  always  looked  on  with 
suspicion,  and  great-grandmother's  umbrella  did 
not  find  favour  all  at  once.  It  was  heavy  tc 
hold  and  stiff  to  put  up ;  very  unlike  the  trim 
manufactures  of  the  present  day,  much  more 
like  the  Ashantee  king,  Coffee  Kanne's,  red  um- 
brella, once  to  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  though  not  quite  so  gorgeous.  So  at 
least  grandmother  says,  and  she  has  seen  both. 

Harry. 


Great-grandinother's  first  Umbrella. 
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CATCHIHG  CitABS. 

UEELY  there  is  no  one  who 


the 


the 


does  not  love 
bright  Hue  sea  ! 

Those  who  live  within 
sight  of  it  can  hardly  guess 
what  a  day  on  the  sea-shore 
is  to  a  landsman,  how  the 
town  lad  drinks-  in  with  de- 
light all  the  simple  wonders 
of  the  pebbly  beach,  which 
are  such  every- day  matters 
to  the  fishermen's  boys.  The 
limpets,  and  mussels,  and 
shrimps,  and  roa-weeds,  and  flowers,  and  rocks, 
and  shells,  ana  stones.  .  .  But  stay — there  are 
plenty  of  boys  who  have  never  seen  the  ocean, 
and  don't  know  what  the  shores  are  like : 
perhaps  they  may  some  day,  for  it  is  a  won- 
derful place,  and  wonderful  lessons  and  won- 
derful pleasures  are  to  be  found  there. 

We  have  seen  the  sea,  and  joined  in  many  a 
fishing  expedition  along  the  coasts  of  our  island 
shores ;  many  a  time  have  we  seen  the  lads 
shrimping  in  the  little  bays,  and  catching  crabs 
in  the  pits  of  water  left  by  the  tide  among  the 
rocks. 

Great  fun  it  was  to  join  such  excursions. 
Three  or  four  of  us  starting  off  in  the  morning 
with  some  bread  and  butter  in  our  pockets  for 
dinner,  an  extra  slice  or  two  in  a  basket,  a  stick 
with  a  hook  on  the  end,  three  or  four  pieces  of 
string,  and  we  were  fully  equipped. 

Strolling  along  the  shore  looking  for  sea- 
weeds,— peering  into  every  little  pond  we  come 
to,  to  see  if  Master  Crab  is  at  home, — at  last  we 
see  a  small  one  pushing  his  way  under  a  flat 
stone  to  hide  himself,  and,  because  his  head  is 
hidden,  he  thinks  we  cannot  see  the  rest  of 
him.  A  grand  mistake !  as  he  finds  when  we 
toss  him  on  his  back  on  the  beach,  and  then 
pop  him  into  the  basket,  being  forced  to  eat  our 
bread  and  butter  to  make  room  for  him.  Never 
mind !  if  we  have  good  sport  we  shall  not  feel 
hungry — and  presently,  in  no  time  as  it  seems, 
we  have  our  basket  half  full  of  the  little  monsters, 
clawing  and  scratching  and  nipping  to  get  out, 
but  all  in  vain. 

When  the  water  in  the  pools  was  too  deep  to 
take  them  up  with  the  hand,  '  Crabby '  was 


hauled  out  by  the  hook  ;  but  sometimes  neither 
of  these  plans  would  do,  and  then  we  boys  were 
put  to  it :  we  had  to  use,  what  we  never  liked, 
'  a  Utile  patience,'  and  a  bit  of  string.  Sometimes 
we  tied  a  bit  of  bait  to  a  piece  of  string,  and 
dangled  it  in  the  Avater  where  he  could  see  it. 
Crabby  clutched  it  tight  with  his  powerful  claws, 
then  we  hauled  him  out  into  safe  quarters  on 
the  beach. 

Oh !  the  sunny  days  of  pleasure  we  have  had 
roaming  about  like  this,  and  many  a  pinch  of  the 
finger,  when  Master  Crab  got  hold  of  it  ! 

There  is  a  story  of  a  gentleman  who  was  very 
nearly  losing  his  life  in  an  adventure  with  a 
crab.  This  gentleman  was  very  fond  of  strolling 
among  the  rocks  hunting  for  crabs,  which  were 
so  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  that  they 
were  thought  but  little  of  by  the  fishermen, 
except  to  use  as  bait. 

One  day  he  stretched  himself  along  the  top  of 
a  rock  and  thrust  his  arm  into  a  crevice,  and 
laid  hold  of  a  very  large  crab ;  so  large,  that 
he  could  not  get  it  out,  except  by  turning  it 
on  one  side.  While  moving  his  hold  of  it,  and 
shifting  his  position  the  better  to  do  this,  the 
crab  slipped  out  of  his  hand,  and  caught  him 
by  the  thumb,  and  gripping  it  quite  tight, 
caused  him  to  roar  out  most  lustily.  Now 
though  there  is  a  common  opinion,  most  pro- 
bably an  unfounded  one,  that  lobsters  are  apt 
to  cast  their  claws  through  fear  at  the  sound  of 
thunder  or  great  guns,  the  loud  shouting  of  our 
friend  had  no  such  effect  upon  the  crab. 

He  would  gladly  have  left  it  to  enjoy  its 
hole,  but  no !  his  intended  victim  held  him 
as  firmly  as  if  his  thumb  had  been  in  a  vice ; 
and  though  he  rattled  it  against  the  sides  of  the 
hole  with  all  the  power  he  had,  which  was 
not  much,  pinched  as  he  was  by  the  thumb, 
he  could  not  get  out  of  the  clutch  of  the  trap 
that  had  caught  him. 

But  '  tides  wait  for  no  man,'  not  even  though 
his  thumb  be  in  a  crab's  claw :  and  so  the  waves 
came  up  higher  and  higher,  until  his  arm  was 
under  water,  and  the  ripple  was  beginning  to 
mount  over  the  top  of  the  rock,  which  at  high  tide 
was  entirely  covered  by  the  sea ;  and  destruction 
seemed  to  await  the  unfortunate  adventurer. 

A  fisherman,  however,  fortunately  came  in 
sight.  He  managed  to  push  his  hooked  stick 
into  the  crevice  and  get  hold  of  the  other  claw  of 
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the  crab,  which  then  loosed  its  hold  and  re- 
leased the  captive. 

Boys,  however,  never  seem  to  have  any  fear  of 
being  pinched ;  and  many  a  crab  is  picked  up 
by  the  fisherman's  lad. 

It  is  a  very  different  thing,  though,  to  start  fox 
an  occasional  day's  pleasure  crab-catching  along 
the  shore,  instead  of  being  obliged,  in  all  weathers 
and  all  seasons,  to  go  out  and  get  your  living 
like  the  fishermen's  boys  ;  they  have  to  shrimp 
and  prawn  along  the  shore,  or  go  out  deep- 
se&  fishing  with  their  fathers  in  their  rickety 
boats,  often  without  enough  to  eat,  or  sufficient 
•clothes  to  cover  them. 

It  is  a  life  of  hardship,  and  wTe  never  can  look 
too  kindly  on  those  brave  young  urchins  who 
may  grow  up  to  become  dauntless  seamen,  and 
help  to  fill  our  navy,  man  our  lifeboats,  and 
guard  our  coast.  Signa. 

TIME. 

TI  THAT  is  time  ?  The  stuff  out  of  which  life 
V  V    is  made.    The  narrow  bridge  that  joins 
two  eternities. 

On  the  dial  at  All  Souls',  Oxford,  is  this  in- 
scription :  '  The  hours  perish,  and  are  laid  to  our 
charge.' 

Every  day  is  a  little  life,  and  our  whole  life 
only  a  day  repeated  many  times. 


LITTLE  AID  ENOUGH. 
He  who  wants  little,  generally  has  enough. 


THE  PHARISEE  AND  THE 
PUBLICAN. 

TWO  little  girls  in  the  same  class  had  been 
learning  in  the  Sunday  school  the  story 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.    They  learnt 
it  very  perfectly,  and  said  it  to  their  teacher 
better  than  any  of  the  others,  so  that  she  was 
very  pleased.    The  teacher  explained  it  to  all 
her  children,  and  then  she  said,  '  I  wonder  if 
there  is  a  Pharisee  among  you?    And,  oh,  I 
j  wonder  if  there  is  a  Publican  among  you?' 
|     It  was  at  morning  school,  and  they  went  to 
■  church  directly  after.     When  they  came  out 
these  two  little  girls,  Grade  and  Julia,  walked 
home  together.    If  I  tell  you  what  they  said  as 


they  walked  home,  you  may  be  able  to  tell 
whether  there  really  was  a  Pharisee  and  a 
Publican  in  the  class  or  not. 

'  Did  you  see  Molly  Green's  bonnet,  Gracie  ?' 
said  Julia.  '  It  gets  more  faded  and  dirty 
every  Sunday,  I  do  think.' 

'  No,'  Gracie  said,  blushing.  '  I  didn't  notice 
her  bonnet ;  but  did  you  see  how  attentive  she 
was  ?  and  whenever  I  looked  up  her  serious  face 
and  closed  eyes  made  me  so  ashamed  of  myself ! ' 

'  Well,  but,'  cried  Julia,  '  you  can't  have 
helped  noticing  old  Mrs.  Bruce.  The  tears  were 
running  down  her  nose  all  through  the  Litany  : 
it  is  quite  ridiculous.' 

'  Oh,  Julia !  she  was  thinking  of  her  poor  son 
in  prison,  you  know!  Didn't  you  remember  him 
when  we  came  to  that  part  about  prisoners  and 
captives  ? ' 

'  You  never  will  have  any  fun,  Gracie  ;  but 
did  you  see  how  the  sun  came  out  in  the  sermon 
and  made  the  clergyman's  white  head  all  red, 
from  the  glass  in  the  east  window  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  saw  that:  it  was  so  pretty;  it  was 
like  the  angels  throwing  a  light  on  him  and 
reminding  us  to  listen.' 

'  It  didn't  make  Mr.  Johnson  listen,'  said 
Julia.  '  He  was  fast  asleep  all  the  time,  and  I 
heard  him  snore  once.' 

'  He  has  such  hard  work  all  the  week,  you 
know.  I  felt  sleepy,  too,  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  me.' 

'What  dull  hymns  we  have !  "Be  merciful  to 
me ! "  It  makes  you  so  melancholy!  I  like  good 
stirring  ones.' 

'  I  like  them  too,  but  to-day  that  hymn  was 
like  what  teacher  had  been  telling  us,  and  it 
seemed  so  nice  to  have  just  the  right  words  to 
say.' 

'  Well,  I  know  who's  the  Pharisee  teacher 
meant.  It's  that  bold  Martha,  giggling  and 
staring  all  about.' 

'  Oh,  Julia !  Martha  has  such  a  bad  mother,  and 
she  is  so  good-natured  to  the  little  ones ;  there  is 
really  very  little  harm  in  her.  I  should  have 
been  far  worse  if  I'd  never  been  taught,  like  her/ 

Who  was  the  Pharisee  ?        E.  M.  Leigh. 


Answer  to  Bible  Name  on  Page  134=. 
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DICKY'S  FAITH. 

DEAR  little  bird,' 
Said  baby  May; 
'  Are  you  not  tired 

Through  the  long  day  ? 
To  eat — then  sing, 
And  sing  again  ; 
And  sleep — then  chirp, 
Always  the  same  ? ' 

'  No,  no  ! '  said  Dick : 

'  From  this  tall  tree 
I  watch  the  ships 

Far  o'er  the  sea. 
About  the  fields 

I  find  my  food, 
I  never  want — 

God  is  so  good. 

The  dew  is  water, 

The  worms  my  meat, 
The  bread  you  scatter 

My  greatest  treat. 
I  chirp  to  Robin, 

He  chirps  to  me ; 
You  hear  us  often, 

In  the  elm-tree. 

My  thanks  to  God 

I  daily  sing, 
With  grateful  heart, 

For  everything. 
Trustful  we  live, 

Throughout  the  land ; 
We  all  are  in 

A  Father's  hand.' 

Myra  Seignee. 


sjif^  DOOR  is  shut:   outside  they  stand, 
Jhe  naughty  little  truant  band  ; 
Jnside  they  hear  the  sound  of  song, 
^nd  many  feet  that  march  along. 

^heir  tears  and  grief 
f^ing  no  f^elief  : 

Jhey  MUST  CONFESS 

Jheir  naughtiness, 
j^en  strikes,  and  they  hear, 
Jhi^ough  their  sobs,  voices  clear 
pw  good  little  children  with  nothing  to  fear1 
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A 


THE  BEST  CHARACTER. 

BOY  was  reading  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
and,  looking  up,  he  asked  his  mother  which 
of  the  characters  she  liked  best. 

She  said,  '  Christian ;  he  is  the  hero  of  the 
story.' 

'  Mother,'  he  said,  gravely,  1 1  like  Christiana 
best,  because  when  Christian  set  out  he  went 
alone,  but  when  Christiana  went  she  took  the 
children  with  her.' 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.— XVII. 

'  THE  BLESSED  STEPS  OF  HIS  MOST  HOLY  LIFE.' 

WHOSO  will  be  great  in  the  coming  state, 
He  must  now  to  lowliness  aspire  ; 
At  the  trumpet  blast,  foremost  will  be  last, 
And  the  lowly  ones  will  go  up  higher. 

Watch  that  godlike  form  bearing  all  the  storm 

Hurled  by  Justice  on  His  bowing  head  ! 
Pride,  look  from  thy  height !    See  the  Lord  of 
might 

Beaten  down  by  death's  insulting  tread  ! 

Then,  to  die  no  more,  see  Him  upward  soar, 
With  a  name  surpassing  every  name  : 

Such  vast  honour  won  Christ,  the  pattern  Son, 
By  submitting  to  the  Cross  and  shame ! 

By  the  help  of  God,  tread  where  Jesus  trod, 

Poor  in  spirit  learn  of  Him  to  be  ! 
Soon,  with  loud  acclaim,  He  will  breathe  thy 
name, 

With  '  Come  hither  thy  dear  Lord  to  see  ! ' 

  C.  0.  E. 

A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

x-S^s  (Continued  from  page  155.) 

w 

'  ,RS.  SCOTT  said.  <  If  he  is  a 
W  jolly  little  dog  to  you,  who 
have  only  known  him  for  so 
short  a  time,  cannot  you  sup- 
pose he  is  much  jollier  to 
those  who   know  him  well, 
and  have,  perhaps,  loved  him  for 
a  long  time  ? ' 

'  Yes,  mother,  I  suppose  he  is.' 
After  another  short  silence,  Mrs. 
Scott  suggested  that  it  was  time 
Wilfred  went  out  for  a  walk.    '  Brenda  would 


be  very  glad  to  go  with  you,  and  I  should 
like  her  to  have  a  good  run,  as  she  did  not  go 
out  all  yesterday.  You  must  take  the  little 
dog  too,  of  course,  and  I  suppose  you  will 
have  to  hold  him  by  a  string  ? ' 

'  Yes,  mother ;  I'll  find  some  string,  and 
manage  it  all  right,'  said  he,  jumping  up.  '  I 
shall  be  ready  soon ;  but  the  little  Duke's  hair 
must  be  combed  first.' 

Away  he  went  upstairs,  with  the  dog  under 
his  arm,  and  called  to  Brenda  to  dress  herself 
quickly,  and  then  to  come  to  him  in  the  attic. 
He  combed  the  dog's  coat,  washed  his  own 
hands,  and  was  only  just  ready  when  Brenda 
appeared  dressed  for  the  walk. 

■  Look  here,'  said  Wilfred ;  '  you  hunt  for  a 
nice  piece  of  broad  riband  among  your  treasures, 
and  tie  it  round  his  neck — not  too  tight — and 
then  I'll  come  up  again,  and  tie  this  bit  of  string 
to  it,  to  lead  him  by — you  see.' 

Can't  I  bring  him  down  when  the  riband  is 
on  him  ? '  asked  Brenda. 

1  Well,  yes,'  said  Wilfred,  rather  unwillingly, 
for  he  was  beginning  to  be  jealous  of  the  little 
Duke — to  want  him  all  to  himself.  '  Yes,  you 
may  bring  him,  only  be  careful  not  to  drop 
him.' 

'  Drop  him  !  why,  the  idea !  I  can  hold  baby 
quite  well,'  said  Brenda,  laughing. 

'  Well,  you'll  find  me  in  the  schoolroom,'  said 
Wilfred,  running  downstairs. 

About  five  minutes  or  so  after  Brenda  had 
joined  her  brother  in  the  schoolroom,  they  both 
went  to  Mrs.  Scott,  who  had  laid  her  work  aside 
and  was  writing. 

'Will  this  do,  mother?'  asked  Wilfred, 
putting  a  written  paper  before  her;  and  Mrs. 
Scott  read  this  : — 

'  Found  in  Hyde  Parle,  betiveen  ten  and  eleven 
o'cloclc  on  Friday  morning,  January  10th,  a 
Slcye  Terrier.    Apply  110  Arlington  Street.' 

'That  will  do  very  well  I  think,  my  boy,' 
she  said,  looking  up  at  him  as  he  stood  beside 
her.  She  was  glad  that  the  advertisement  she 
had  herself  written  out  to  send  to  the  Times 
was  hidden  between  the  leaves  of  her  blotting- 
book,  so  that  the  children  could  not  see  it ;  and 
she  was  still  more  glad  and  thankful  that  her 
boy  had  had  the  courage  to  do  what  was  right 
in  a  manly  way.    She,  of  course,  tore  up  her 
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own  writing,  and  pnt  Wilfred's  into  the  envelope 
she  sent  to  the  Times. 

'  I  am  afraid  James  will  have  to  answer  the 
door  many  times ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  dog 
ought  to  Tbe  described  more  particularly,  in  case 
of  dishonest  persons  claiming  him,'  she  said.  '  I 
will  send  the  advertisement  when  the  rest  of  my 
letters  go.  Really,'  she  added,  leaving  her 
chair,  and  going  to  where  Mac  stood  by 
Brenda's  side;  'really,  he  is  a  handsome  little 
fellow ! ' 

'  Such  a  silky,  soft  coat,  mother ! '  said 
Brenda. 

'And  such  intelligent  eyes,  and  clever  ways 
— you  don't  know,  mother,'  cried  Wilfred;  'he 
has  even  got  to  know  his  new  name  almost. 
Here,  Duke !' 

Mrs.  Scott  stooped  to  take  up  the  dog ;  but 
Mac  went  away  from  her,  not  at  all  as  if  he 
were  cross,  but  as  if  he  wished  to  show  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  cautious  how  he 
trusted  a  stranger. 

As  soon  as  they  were  outside  the  door  he  set 
off  running  and  barking,  and  Wilfred,  who  had 
him  by  a  long  string,  ran  with  him  to  the  top 
of  the  street  as  fast  as  he  could.  This  was  all 
very  well ;  but  at  the  top  of  the  street  Wilfred 
waited  for  Brenda,  and  then  Mac,  who  still 
wanted  to  run  on,  felt  that  he  was  held  by  a 
string,  and  became  at  once  low-spirited.  Since 
he  was  a  puppy  he  had  never  been  led,  and  he  was 
very  much  put  out  now  when  he  found  himself 
a  prisoner.  Wilfred  guessed  what  made  him  so 
dull,  and  tried  by  talking  to  him  to  make  him 
lively  again ;  but  for  a  long  time  he  was  un- 
successful. 

They  turned  into  the  Green  Park  instead  of 
going  along  Piccadilly  to  Hyde  Park,  which 
was  the  way  Brenda  preferred,  as  she  liked  being 
close  to  the  carriages  and  horses ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  dog  they  went  by  way  of  the  Green 
Park,  and  Wilfred  ran  and  Mac  scampered  be- 
side him,  and  as  long  as  they  were  running  Mac 
seemed  tolerably  happy;  but  grew  dull  again 
when  Wilfred  walked  by  Brenda's  side. 

'Poor  little  Duke!'  said  Wilfred.  'He  is 
not  used  to  being  led,  that's  easy  to  see.  Here, 
now,  come  along,  Brenda,  let  us  all  make  a  grand 
rush  over  the  crossing.' 

They  got  safely  over,  and  even  continued  to 
run  after  they  were  inside  the  gates  of  Hyde 


Park,  Mac  making  playful  snaps  at  Brenda's 
muff,  which  she  held  out  to  him  as  she  ran  be- 
fore him.  They  visited  the  place  where  Wilfred 
had  seen  the  boys  throwing  stones,  and  Brenda 
listened  again  as  eagerly  as  at  first  to  the  story 
of  the  rescue. 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  would  have  done  if 
the  boy  with  the  basket  had  not  frightened  the 
others  by  pretending  to  see  a  policeman,'  said 
Brenda,  as  they  crossed  the  Ride. 

'  I  should  have  got  a  thrashing  from  those 
big  fellows,  I  expect ;  that  is,  if  no  one  had  come 
by  who  was  inclined  to  interfere :  but  they 
would  have  left  me  alone  in  time,  and  I  should 
have  rescued  the  little  Duke  all  the  same.' 

'  But  they  might  have  tried  to  kill  him  again 
after  they  had  thrashed  you.* 

'  No,  I  don't  think  they  would ;  you  see, 
the  butcher-boy  had  his  meat  to  take  to  the 
customers,  and  as  the  dog  did  not  make  tmy 
sign  they  would  have  grown  tired  of  the  game. 
At  least,  I  thinh  they  would  ;  there  is  no 
saying,  of  course.  The  boy  was  useful,  but  a 
frightful  cad  to  tell  a  lie  for  sixpence ! ' 

When  they  were  on  the  walk  which  crosses 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  Park,  Mac  stopped  and 
looked  about  him,  snuffed  the  air,  and  then  set 
off  at  a  quick  trot  towards  the  Marble  Arch. 

'  Oh,  Bren ! '  cried  Wilfred,  '  I  believe  he  has 
found  the  way  home  !  Oh,  Duke,  Duke,  I  wish 
you  were  not  so  clever ! ' 

Brenda  had  nothing  to  say,  and,  deeply  in- 
terested, the  brother  and  sister  followed  the  dog, 
who  went  along  quickly,  looking  round  at  them 
every  now  and  then,  and  wagging  his  tail ;  but 
not  pulling  at  the  string. 

'  Dear  little  fellow ! '  said  Wilfred.  '  He  is 
inviting  us  to  go  home  with  him  and  see  his 
friends.  I  say,  my  little  Duke,  will  your  people 
be  nice,  and  ask  me  to  come  and  see  you 
sometimes  ? ' 

'  Do  you  think  he  will  really  take  us  to  his 
home  ? '  said  Brenda,  who,  by  the  way,  was  get- 
ting a  little  tired  of  so  much  running  and  quick 
walking. 

'  It  seems  like  it.  See,  he  puts  his  nose  to  the 
ground  every  minute  or  so.  Is  it  possible  that 
his  master  or  mistress  can  be  just  on  before  us  . 
and  that  he  scents  them  ? ' 

[To  be  continued.) 


Mac  making  playful  snaps  at  Brenda's  muff. 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

{Continued  from  page  167.) 

BY  this  time  they  were  on  the  footway  by 
the  road  which  runs  through  the  Park 
from  Piccadilly  to  Oxford  Street ;  just  before 
them  was  the  Marble  Arch,  and  nearly  opposite, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  was  the  lodge 
where  the  clock  is,  near  which  all  the  omnibuses 
stop.  The  attention  of  both  was  so  taken  up 
with  the  dog  that  they  did  not  notice  a  party, 
consisting  of  two  nurses,  two  little  girls  with 
hoops,  and  two  little  . girls  in  a  perambulator,  that 
had  just  crossed  the  road  and  reached  the  path- 
way by  the  lodge  as  Wilfred  and  Brenda  came 
upon  the  path  on  the  other  side. 

Mac  had  seen  them,  and  recognised  Rosa, 
Lily,  and  the  nurses,  and  with  a  whine  of  eager- 
ness he  dashed  along,  pulling  Wilfred  after  him 
into  the  road.  Just  as  they  reached  the  middle 
of  it,  a  young  lady  driving  a  pony  turned  into 
the  Park  from  Oxford  Street,  and  came  swiftly 
upon  them.  Mac,  quite  heedless  of  the  danger 
in  his  excitement,  still  pulled  onwards,  barking 
eagerly,  and  was  quite  close  to  the  pony  before 
Wilfred  could  succeed  in  pulling  him  back. 

The  pony  was  frightened  by  the  dog  barking 
so  close  to  him,  and  shied  a  little,  and  the  man- 
servant, who  sat  behind  the  carriage,  took  the 
whip  from  its  rest,  and  gave  Mac  a  sharp  cut 
with  it  as  he  stood,  still  pulling  at  the  string,  by 
Wilfred's  side.  Mac  gave  a  shrill  cry,  half  of 
anger,  and  half  of  pain,  and  Wilfred  picked  him 
up,  and  carried  him  back  to  the  place  they  had 
started  from  when  the  dog  had  first  seen  the 
well-known  forms  of  Rosa  and  the  nurses.  After 
some  gentle  words  of  soothing  to  the  dog,  and 
some  remarks  not  particularly  gentle  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  man-servant,  Wilfred  said,  '  What 
is  to  be  done  now  ?  The  little  Duke  seemed  to 
be  making  for  his  own  castle  ;  but  really,  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  is  it  worth  while  to  follow 
him  ?    It  may  be  a  wild-goose  chase  after  all.' 

'  Oh,  Wilfred ! '  said  Brenda,  1  you  did  not 
think  so  just  now  !   The  poor  little  fellow  was  so 
ager,  I  am  sure  he  was  on  the  right  track.' 

'  Well,  I'll  put  him  down,  and  see  if  he  goes 
off  the  same  way  again,'  said  Wilfred. 

As  soon  as  Mac  was  on  the  ground  again  he 
rubbed  his  head  gently  upon  his  fore- legs. 
Wilfred,  thinking  by  this  behaviour  that  he  was 
in  pain,  stooped  down  to  look  closer  at  him. 


'  The  lash  of  that  whip  has  struck  the  cut  the 
stone  made  yesterday  near  his  eye,  and  it  is 
bleeding  again,'  he  said. 

After  a  few  moments'  patting  and  talking  to, 
Mac  got  better,  and  Wilfred  waited  a  while  to 
see  if  he  wished  to  start  off  across  the  road  again.. 
But  he  showed  no  signs  of  such  an  inclination, 
and  when  the  children  walked  towards  home  he 
trotted  by  the  side  of  them  quite  willingly. 
Rosa  and  nurse  were  not  in  sight,  and  the  cut 
of  the  whip  had  hurt  him  very  badly  for  the 
time,  so  that  he  had  been  bewildered  by  it,  and 
when  he  began  to  come  to  himself  he  was  glad 
to  find  himself  still  being  cared  for  by  those  who, 
from  the  moment  he  first  saw  them,  had  treated 
him  with  unchanging  kindness. 

The  remainder  of  Saturday  and  all  Sunday 
passed  very  pleasantly  for  the  little  dog.  Mrs. 
Scott  herself  attended  to  the  wound  near  his  eye, 
and  it  soon  showed  signs  of  healing ;  and  James, 
who  at  first  was  inclined  to  be  what  the  boys 
called  'grumpy'  about  him,  was  won  over  by 
the  dog's  funny  ways,  and  his  spirit  and  beauty. 
Being  allowed  to  lie  on  the  hearth-rug  before  the 
schoolroom  fire,  and  to  be  in  the  dining-room 
at  the  children's  dinner-hour,  restored  much  of 
Mac's  liveliness  and  independence;  it  was  what 
he  w7as  used  to,  and  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  dullness  of  the  attic -room. 

'  But  you  must  still  treat  him  like  the  little 
Duke  in  captivity,  to  some  extent,'  said  Mrs. 
Scott,  when  she  was  sitting  with  the  children  in 
the  schoolroom  while  they  were  at  tea.  He 
must  get  used  to  knowing  that  the  attic  is  his 
proper  place  when  Wilfred  is  not  about  to  look 
after  him ;  and  the  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room  and  your  father's  study  he  must  not  be  en- 
couraged to  visit.' 

Wilfred's  heart  gave  a  bound.  His  mother 
evidently  thought  it  likely  that  he  might  keep 
the  dog,  or  she  would  not  have  said  all  this.  If 
only  next  week  could  pass  without  his  seeing 
any  advertisement  for  the  dog,  or  without  any 
inquiries  being  made,  he  should  consider  himself 
his  master. 

'  To-morrow  he  will  have  to  stay  there  while  we 
are  at  church  I  suppose,'  said  Brenda.  '  But  he 
quite  knows  that  it  is  his  place,  or  at  all  events 
he  soon  will,  he  is  so  clever.  It  was  so  pretty 
to  see  him  in  the  nursery  just  now ;  I  took  him 
to  introduce  him  to  nurse.    He  seemed  quite  to 
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know  he  was  to  be  on  his  best  behaviour,  and 
•  went  up  to  nurse,  and  looked  at  her,  and  wagged 
his  tail;  and  then  he  went  up  to  baby's  crib, 
and  stood  np  on  his  hind-legs,  and  tried  to  look 
in !  Nurse  says  she  thinks  he  is  used  to  children, 
for  he  seemed  quite  pleased  to  see  baby  looking 
out  at  him  from  the  crib,  as  if  he  expected  to  see 
some  one  there,  you  know;  he  stuck  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  looked  at  her  so  knowingly  ! ' 

'I  wish  I  knew  what  other  tricks  he  could 
do,'  said  Wilfred.  'He  very  soon  showed  us,  of 
himself,  that  he  could  beg.' 

1  And  I  found  out  that  he  could  jump  over  a 
stick,'  said  Walter. 

'Oh,  almost  every  dog  can  do  that!'  said 
Wilfred.  '  And  he  will  let  anything  lie  before 
him  "  on  trust,"  and  not  attempt  to  touch  it ; 
but  there  must  be  many  more  uncommon  things 
that  he  can  do  I'm  sure,  he  looks  so  clever.' 

And  so  they  went  on  talking  about  him,  for 
it  was  a  subject  of  which  they  never  tired. ;  and 
Saturday  and  Sunday  went  by,  and  they  all 
grew  fonder  of  the  '  little  Duke '  every  hour, 
Wilfred  not  trusting  himself  to  think  of  what 
he  might  see  in  Monday's  newspaper,  when  the 
dog  jumped  on  his  bed,  and  curled  himself  up 
to  go  to  sleep  on  Sunday  night. 

£My  little  Duke,'  Wilfred  said  softly,  as  he 
patted  him,  '  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  you,  if  I 
must  not  have  you  for  my  own.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.-XVIII. 

'  LIGHT  TO  THEM  IN  ERROR.' 

WHEJST  Israel  journeyed  forth  in  haste, 
From  bondage,  whips,  and  scars, 
A  pillar  hung  above  the  waste, 
Far  brighter  than  the  stars  ; 
It  told  him  plain,  if  he  would  go 

Beneath  its  guiding  hand, 
He  soon  should  hear  old  Jordan  flow, 
And  see  the  promised  land. 

And  still,  for  those  with  ears  and  eyes, 

A  lamp  of  truth  is  lit ; 
And  straight  across  those  pathless  skies 

The  saint  may  safely  flit. 
Keep  to  that  highway  fashioned  straight 

Before  man's  crooked  ways, 
And  thou  shalt  reach  the  narrow  gate 

And  jewelled  walls  of  praise.         0.  0.  E. 


HANS  AND  FRIEDE 

(From  the  German.) 

I MUST  tell  you  a  story  about  two  little 
German  children  named  Hans  and  Friede. 
It  was  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  their  father 
had  promised  to  take  them  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  to  see  the  animals  and  listen  to  the 
band.  They  were  very  happy  at  the  thought  of 
going,  because  the  gardens  which  belong  to  the 
town  where  they  lived  are  very  large ;  and  there 
is  a  very  clever  elephant,  who  eats  cakes  and 
nuts  when  the  children  feed  him,  but  when  they 
offer  him  any  money  he  gives  it  at  once  to  his 
keeper.  He  never  makes  a  mistake,  and  never 
gives  the  keeper  anything  but  money.  And 
there  are  also  two  very  pretty  little  Shetland 
ponies,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  on  which 
children  are  allowed  to  ride  about  the  gardens. 
Hans  had  already  decided  that  he  would  ride  on 
the  black  pony,  and  Friede  should  have  the 
white  one. 

The  children  were  quite  ready  for  their  after- 
noon's treat,  and  were  waiting  for  their  father  in 
a  room  alone,  when  Hans  suddenly  flicked  a 
whip  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  broke  off  a  lovely 
rose  which  was  growing  in  a  flower-stand  near 
the  window. 

'  Oh,  Hans  ! '  exclaimed  Friede.  '  What  have 
you  done  ?    Whatever  will  father  say  ? ' 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  do  it ! '  said  Hans,  sorrow- 
fully^ 

Friede  picked  up  the  fallen  flower,  and  just 
at  that  moment  their  father  entered  the  room. 

'  Friede,  why  have  you  gathered  that  rose  ? ' 
he  asked.  '  You  know  it  is  very  choice,  and  I 
valued  it  very  much.' 

'  Oh,  father,'  cried  poor  little  Friede,  '  please 
don't  be  angry  with  me.' 

'  It  is  very  careless  indeed  of  you,  and  to 
teach  you  to  be  more  thoughtful,  I  must  leave 
you  at  home  this  afternoon.' 

Then  Hans  could  not  keep  silence  any  longer. 

'/  broke  the  flower,  father  ;  please  don't 
scold  Friede.  I  was  playing  with  my  whip, 
and  I  don't  know  how  it  was  ' 

As  Hans  said  this  he  began  to  cry,  for  he 
was  only  a  little  boy,  and  he  knew  his  father 
was  very  vexed  about  the  flower ;  but  his  father 
said, — 

'  I  was  very  angry  as  I  came  into  the  room 
and  saw  what  you  had  done ;  but  I  cannot  feel 
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angry  any  longer  when  I  see  my  dear  children 
loving  each  other  so  much.  You  are  a  brave 
little  girl,  Friede,  for  not  saying  it  was  Hans' 
fault,  and  being  ready  to  bear  the  punishment 
for  him.  And  you  are  a  good  boy,  Hans, 
because  you  would  not  let  your  sister  suffer 
unjustly.' 

Then  their  father  kissed  them  both,  and  took 


them  with  him  to  the  Gardens,  where  they  spent 
a  very  merry  afternoon. 

I  often  think  of  Hans  and  Friede  when  I 
hear  other  little  children  scolding  each  other, 
and  saying,  '  I  will  tell  mother,'  or  '  I  will  tell 
father  what  you  have  done.'  Brothers  and  sisters 
should  protect  one  another,  and  then  the  homes 
will  always  be  bright  and  happy. 


HAPPY  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS.— No.  VI. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT  THE  HELMET? 

An  easy  Exercise  for  little  learners  to  write  or  say  from  memory. 


LIFE  AND  PEACE. 


ROM  Jesu's  death,  man's  life, 
Heaven's  peace  from  sorest  strife 


TELEGRAPH  ENEMIES. 

SPIDERS  in  Japan  seriously  affect  the 
usefulness  of  the  electric  wires.  They 
spin  their  webs  so  thickly  around  and  upon 
them,  that  when  wet  with  dew  they  become 
good  conductors,  and  run  the  messages  to  the 
earth.  In  vain  men  are  employed  constantly  in 
sweeping  the  wires.  The  spiders  greatly  out- 
number the  men,  and  the  difficulty  remains. 


The  bear,  too,  loves  honey,  and  when  he  hears 
the  wind  buzzing  in  the  wires  overhead,  he 
assures  himself  that  somewhere  near  must  be  a 
colony  of  bees,  and,  of  course,  a  store  of  honey 
for  him ;  so  he  carefully  begins  to  search  among 
the  stones  which  secure  the  telegraph  poles,  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  telegraphic  system,  and 
his  own  final  disappointment.  Harry. 


THE  PAINTER'S  SECRET. 

TURNER,  the  painter,  was  once  asked  the 
secret  of  his  success.    He  answered,  'I 
have  no  secret  but  hard  work.' 
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FLOWERS. 


A COUNTRY  child,  with  footsteps  gay, 
Went  into  the  happy  woods  to  play, 
And  fill  her  hands  with  the  flowers  of  May : 

0  sweet  flowers  !  0  dear  flowers  ! 
She  plucked  them  in  thousands  and  threw  them 
away. 


A  City  child,  half  faint  with  heat, 

Trod  on  a  flower  with  her  naked  feet,"1^  

Faded  it  was,  but  still  fair  and  sweet ': 

0  sweet  flowers !  0  dear  flowers  ! 
How  welcome  to  her  in  that  crowded  \ 
street ! 
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Waste  not  the  flowers,  thou  country  child, 
In  city  homes  the  most  free  and  wild, 
Bear  a  message  from  Heaven  undented ; 

0  sweet  flowers  !  0  dear  flowers  ! 
How  many  a  sorrow  have  ye  beguiled  ! 

E.  M.  Leigh. 


WHAT  A  MOUSE  CAN  BO. 

THERE  are  a  great  many  things  that  mice 
can  do, —  a  great  many  more  than  are 
comfortable  or  even  economical;  for  they  eat 
our  cheese  and  steal  our  cakes,  and  make  holes 
in  our  flour-bags,  and  spoil  our  jams,  and  do 
all  sorts  of  mischievous  things  ;  and  the  pro- 
voking part  of  it  is,  they  are  such  nimble  little 
fellows,  that  there's  no  catching  them.  They 
slip  into  a  hole  in  the  wall  or  cupboard  before 
we  can  say  'one,'  and  they  are  much  too  learned 
and  sensible  to  walk  into  a  trap,  be  it  ever  so 
neatly  baited. 

But  clever  as  these  little  chaps  are,  there  is 
one  thing  they  cannot  do,  and  something  that 
happened  once  will  illustrate  this. 

There  was  a  cupboard  which  was  used  as  a 
store  for  jars  and  bottles  of  jams  and  pickles 
and  goodies  of  all  kinds.  This  cupboard  had 
not  been  opened  for  many  a  day,  for  it  was 
locked  and  securely  fastened,  lest  any  youngsters 
straying  that  way  should  accidentally  put  their 
fingers  into  a  pot  of  jam,  and  not  be  able  to 
take  them  away  without  emptying  the  whole 
pot. 

However,  the  winter  came,  and  then  mother 
must  fall  back  upon  her  stock  of  preserves,  and 
so  the  delightful  cupboard  was  opened.  But  lo  ! 
the  mice !  Oh !  the  mice  had  been  in !  The 
bladder  coverings  of  the  pots  were  all  eaten  off 
■ — not  one  remaining;  one  or  two  pots  of  jam 
had  gone  bad  through  exposure  to  the  air,  one 
or  two  more  were  empty, — for  mice  are  nimble 
eaters, — one  or  two  more  that  were  deeper  and 
larger  were  half  empty.  But  in  the  last  row, 
at  the  back  of  the  cupboard,  were  the  glass 
bottles;  and  there — there  was  a  sight!  Four 
whole  bottles  full  of — not  jam,  but  mice. 

They  had  eaten  off  the  bladders,  and  then, 
in  stretching  down  to  reach  the  fruit,  had  fallen 
in  ; — one,  perhaps  at  first,  and  then  his  body 
displaced  enough  syrup  to  bring  it  within  the 
reach  of  his  brothers,  and  they  would  stretch 


down  their  little  necks,  until,  as  the  syrup  re- 
ceded farther  and  farther,  tliey  fell  in,  sometimes 
two  at  a  time;  and  so  this  strange  operation 
continued  to  be  repeated,  until  at  length  there 
was  no  syrup  left  in  the  bottle,  either  to  tempt 
mousy  or  to  drown  him  when  once  he  had  fallen 
in. 

The  number  of  times  this  falling  in  had  been 
performed  must  have  been  something  very 
wonderful.  Doubtless  a  mouse  here  and  there 
had  escaped,  but  very  few,  as  might  be  proved 
from  the  number  of  bodies  the  four  bottles  con- 
tained. One  was  nearly  full,  the  other  three 
more  than  half  full.  Once  engulfed  in  the 
sticky  mixture,  mousy  might  struggle  as  he 
would,  but  there  was  no  getting  up  that  slippery 
narrow  neck,  and  nothing  but  a  lingering  death 
was  the  certain  result  to  the  victim  who  tripped 
as  he  fished  for  sweets  in  the  deadly  jar. 

There  was  once,  indeed,  a  famous  Duke  of 
Clarence  who  was  said  to  have  been  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine  ;  but  this  is  the  first 
case  that  I  have  ever  known  in  history  of  a 
whole  family  of  mice  finding  their  death  in  a 
bottle  of  jam.  The  one  thing  they  could  not  do 
was,  having  got  in,  to  'get  out  again;'  and  their 
fate  remains  a  warning  and  example  to  boys  of 
all  ages  and  men  to  look  before  they  leap,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  in  the  way  of  temptation 
that  their  steps  are  tending.  The  mouse  found 
his  death  in  that  very  sweet  which  in  life  he 
followed  too  eagerly. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SCRIPTURE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  The  brother-in-law  of  Moses. 

2.  A  Prince  of  the  Midianites. 

3.  The  man  to  whom  one  of  David's  wives 

was  given. 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Aaron. 

The  initial  letters  read  downwards  will  form 
one  of  the  three  theological  virtues. 

Margaret  A.  D.  Hardwick,  aged  13. 


VALLA URIS  POTTERY. 

A GREAT  many  years  ago — over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  at  least — an  English  gentle- 
man built  himself  a  house  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.    He  wanted  beauty  and  a  warm 
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climate  and  sea-breezes,  and  he  found  them  all 
in  fair  Provence. 

Being  a  rich  man,  he  determined  that  his 
house  should  do  him  credit;  so  within  and  with- 
out everything  was  of  the  best  material,  care- 
fully put  together. 

The  building  was  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion when  an  accident  happened  to  some 
coloured  marble  balustrades  intended  for  the 
terrace.  These  had  been  shipped  from  some 
distant  port,  and  the  damage  had  been  done  on 
board  ship,  and  not  discovered  until  the 
goods  came  to  be  unpacked.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Put  up  the  marble  as  it  was  ?  The 
flaw  was  too  perceptible.  Send  to  Italy  for 
more  balustrading  to  replace  the  damaged 
portion  ?  That  would  take  weeks  or  months 
to  accomplish,  and  our  Englishman,  naturally 
enough,  was  anxious  to  see  his  beautiful  palace 
set  in  order  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  matter 
was  perplexing.  Milord  went  about  his  grounds 
with  a  cloud  on  his  countenance. 

His  vexed  thoughts  were,  however,  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  a  favourite  workman ;  only 
an  ordinary  labourer,  but  one  whose  industry 
and  interest  in  his  work  had  already  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  master. 

'Well,  Pierre!'  said  Milord,  'what  is  it? 
Anything  else  gone  wrong?' 

'  But  no,  sir,  nothing ;  and  if  you  permit  it, 
I  will  try  to  set  right  the  misfortune  to  the 
balustrade.' 

'  You,  Pierre !  Why,  man,  they  are  of  marble 
— marble  from  Italy !  We  have  no  such  quarries 
near  here.' 

'  Pardon,  sir,  but  I  have  an  idea,  and  I  will 
tell  it  you.  Before  you  began  this  house  and 
engaged  me  in  your  service,  I  worked  as  a  potter 
at  Vallauris,  just  beyond  here,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  clay  we  employ  there  is  of  many  colours, 
and  good  for  baking.  It  would  simulate  marble 
excellently.  Now  I  feel  sure  that  I  could  of 
that  clay  mould  the  tiny  pillar  which  is  missing, 
and  so  make  good  the  balustrade.  A  few  days 
will  suffice  ■  for  the  work.  Will  you  grant  me 
leave  to  go  and  try?' 

'  By  all  means,'  returned  the  Englishman, 
still  but  little  hopeful  of  success. 

Pierre  was  hopeful,  however,  and  trudged  off 
the  four  or  five  miles  to  Vallauris  in  great 
spirits.    At  the  end  of  a  week  he  returned,  and 


joyfully  summoned  the  master  to  examine  his 
work.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  detect  any 
difference  between  the  marble  and  the  clay ;  no 
ordinary  observer  would  notice  that  both  were 
not  of  the  same  material. 

Milord  was  delighted;  Pierre  no  less  so. 
The  Vallauris  clay  grew  into  high  repute.  It 
was  evident  that  it  could  be  made  as  ornamental 
as  it  was  useful. 

The  Englishman  himself  paid  a  visit  to 
Vallauris,  accompanied  by  Pierre,  and  after 
careful  examination  of  the  different  sorts  of  clay, 
he  sent  for  patterns  of  vases,  cups,  lamps,  and 
ornaments  of  all  the  best  ancient  and  modern 
designs.  Specially  the  buried  cities  of  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  were  made  to  contribute  of 
their  stores. 

Pierre,  always  intelligent,  was  now  greatly 
interested  in  the  new  work.  He  resumed  his 
place  at  the  pottery,  and  took  the  greatest  pride 
in  the  beautiful  shapes  which  issued  from  his 
hand.  The  fortune  of  the  pottery  was  made. 
From  a  mere  ordinary  workshop  it  became  a 
famous  manufactory.  The  buildings  were  en- 
larged, and  instead  of  the  rough  work  which 
formerly  was  all  it  could  turn  out,  the  most 
delicate  and  graceful  specimens  were  produced. 
Orders  came  in  from  Paris,  London,  Vienna, 
and  other  great  cities.  Every  one  was  anxious 
to  possess  a  specimen  of  the  new  Vallauris  ware. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  vase  or  cup,  or  other 
ornament,  of  this  pottery?  It  is  now  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  England.  Dark-coloured 
generally,  and  streaked  with  greenish  gold  or 
yellow  or  blue  veins. 

Now  you  know  its  history,  and  perhaps  you 
have  still  a  curiosity  to  hear  a  little  more  about 
Pierre.    Well,  then,  I  will  gratify  you. 

Pierre  grew  famous  at  his  trade.  From  man 
he  came  to  be  master ;  all  those  many  sheds  and 
workrooms  and  showrooms  at  Vallauris  were 
built  by  him.  He  no  longer  needed  to  mould 
the  clay  with  his  own  hands;  his  grown-up 
sons  and  hired  servants  did  that,  while  he, 
dressed  every  day  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  took 
orders,  and  did  the  more  important  yet  lighter 
part  of  the  business. 

That  grave,  elderly,  polite  man,  who  takes 
you  all  over  the  building  and  shows  you  the 
whole  process  by  which  a  beautiful  vase  is 
made  out  of  a  lump  of  mud,  is  Pierre,  risen  to 
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eminence  and  wealth  "by  industry  and  patient 
attention  to  small  matters. 

And  the  Englishman?    I  am  glad  to  tell 


you  that  he  and  his  beautiful  house  hj  the  sea 
still  flourish.  I  visited  both  the  last  time  I  was 
at  Vallauris.  Harry. 


"Almost  speaking." 

A  A 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SEYE. 

^M^f  (Continued  from  page  171.) 

Q^^Kr^^Q  HEN  Wilfred  went  down  to 
ym?7  fell  ¥^  breakfast on  Monday  morning 

(OmMpW  Jfil  ne  exPected  to  see  the  news-' 
A  i      PaPer  on  the  "breakfast  table  ; 

mK^^^^^£)  but  it  was  lying  folded  up,  as 
;^sv\  it  had  come,  on  the  writing- 

//  'I  have  not  opened  it  yet,'  said  his 

V        mother,  as  she  kissed  him,  having 

noticed  that  he  looked  towards  the  newspaper. 

'  I  thought  we  would  all  breakfast  comfortably, 

and  not  think  of  disagreeables  until  we  were 

obliged.' 

So  they  all  tried  to  talk  as  if  nothing  was 
likely  to  be  disagreeable ;  but  both  Wilfred  and 
Brenda  found  it  hard  work,  and  left  Walter  to 
do  most  of  it,  and  he  and  his  mother  kept  up 
a  conversation  about  the  probable  doings  of 
Mr.  Scott  and  Edward  in  Paris,  on  the  day 
before  and  on  this  day. 

At  last  the  newspaper  was  opened,  and 
Wilfred  stood  looking  over  his  mother's 
shoulder. 

'  Our  advertisement  is  not  in,'  said  Mrs.  Scott. 
'I  suppose  it  was  too  late;  I  was  afraid  it 
would  be.  Ah,  what  is  this  ? '  And  she  read 
out  Mr.  Law's  advertisement : — 

'  Lost  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  January 
9th,  a  small  SJcye  terrier  dog,  colour  dark  blue. 
He  had  on  a  collar  with  his  owner's  name  and 
address  on  it.  It  is  believed  he  followed  a 
gentleman  from  that    address    as  far  as  Mr. 

Morton's  shop,  Street.    He  ansivers  to  the 

name  of  Mac,  and  has  a  small  tuft  of  white  hair 
on  his  neck  under  his  chin.  A  reivard  of  five 
guineas  will  be  given  if  he  is  brought  to  the 
following  address.  Mo  —  Lower  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square.' 

'  Now  don't  call  his  name,  either  of  you,' 
continued  Mrs.  Scott  before  the  children  had 
time  to  speak.  '  We  will  try  that  test  presently 
when  lie  is  less  lively'  (Walter  had  been 
holding  a  bit  of  biscuit  close  to  the  dog,  and 
then  withdrawing  it,  so  that  he  was  thoroughly 
excited) ;  '  he  is  so  playful  now  and  so  bent  upon 
the  biscuit  that  I  doubt  whether  he  would  leave 
it  even  to  answer  to  his  own  name.' 

'He  had  no  collar  on  when  I  took  him  from 
that  boy  with  the  basket/  said  Wilfred. 


'  No,  and  the  boy  had  not  time  to  take  it 
off,  even  if  he  had  wanted  to,'  said  Walter.  'Tie 
was  only  a  little  time  dragging  the  dog  from 
among  the  bushes.' 

'  Some  one  may  have  stolen  the  collar  before 
he  fell  into  your  hands,  Wilfred;  you  see  he  was 
lost  on  Thursday,  and  you  found  him  on  Friday — 
a  whole  night  of  roaming  about,  perhaps  ;  or  he 
may  have  been  tied  up  in  some  strange  place, 
and  slipped  out  of  his  collar.' 

'  Yes,  mother  ;  but  if  he  had  a  collar  on  when 
he  was  lost,  don't  you  think  that  Avhoever  found 
him,  dog-stealer  or  not,  would  have  taken  him 
back  for  the  sake  of  getting  some  reward  ? '  said 
Wilfred. 

'  I  think  a  dog-stealer  would  most  likely 
have  waited  to  see  if  a  handsome  reward  was 
offered  for  him,'  said  Mrs.  Scott. 

'  You  need  not  bother  yourself  about  it, 
Wilfred,'  cried  Walter ;  '  it  is  not  the  dog  in 
the  newspaper,  for  he  has  not  a  single  white 
hair  about  him.' 

'  No,  indeed,  he  hasn't,'  said  Brenda,  joyously. 

1  Has  he  not,  really  ? '  said  Wilfred,  quietly, 
although  his  face  grew  red  with  the  excitement 
of  hope.  '  Oh,  mother,  supposing  he  should  not 
answer  to  the  name,  either  ? ' 

6  Then  he  would  be  your  dog  until  our  adver- 
tisement was  answered  to  out  satisfaction,'  said 
Mrs.  Scott,  smiling  lovingly  on  the  boy.  '  Let 
us  look  ourselves  for  the  tuft  of  white  hair,  just 
to  make  sure.' 

Wilfred  lifted  up  Mac's  chin,"  but  it  was 
plain  that  there  was  no  white  hair  to  be  seen  ; 
and  the  dog,  who  was  still  eager  about  the 
biscuit,  wriggled  his  head  about  so  impatiently, 
while  he  was  being  held,  that  the  tuft,  if  there 
had  been  one,  must  have  come  in  sight,  especially 
in  the  present  fluffy  state  of  his  coat,  from  recent 
washing  and  combing. 

'  Now  to  try  the  name,'  said  Mrs.  Scott,  as 
Mac  bounded  off  after  the  biscuit  which  Walter 
threw  to  the  end  of  the  room. 

'  Oh,  mother !  he  has  no  collar  and  no  white 
hair, — it  can't  be  the  dog  belonging  to  those 
people  in  Berkeley  Street,'  said  Brenda,  eagerly. 

'  Well  then,  dear,  he  will  not  answer  to  the 
name,  probably.  There  will  be  no  harm  trying 
if  it  is  familiar  to  him.  You  and  Wilfred  go 
up  to  the  attic  with  the  little  Duke,  as  we  may 
still  call  him,  and  I  will  call  him  by  the  name 
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mentioned  in  the  paper ;  he  does  not  know  my 
voice,  nor  care  for  me,  so  that  if  he  answers  to 
the  name  it  will  be  a  fair  test,  I  think.' 

Wilfred  left  the  room,  and  when  on  the  stairs 
called  out, '  Duke !  Duke ! '  and  the  dog  scampered 
out  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

'  Answers  to  the  name  of  Duke,  I  should  say!' 
said  Walter,  laughing. 

When  Wilfred,  Brenda,  and  the  dog  had 
been  up  in  the  attic  a  minute  or  so,  Mrs.  Scott 
called  out  from  downstairs  :  e  Mac,  Mac,  Mac!' 

Wilfred  had  put  the  dog  on  the  table  which 
stood  by  the  window,  and  the  little  Duke  was 
just  going  to  step  on  '  the  battlements,'  when  the 
sound  of  his  name  caught  his  ear.  He  turned 
quickly,  put  up  his  ears,  stuck  his  head  on  one 
side,  whined,  and  then,  jumping  from  the  table, 
ran  out  on  to  the  landing,  and  looked  through 
the  balusters. 

'  Duke,  Duke  !  come  back,  sir !'  said  Wilfred. 

But  Mac  only  wagged  his  tail  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  stood  listening,  and  when 
Mrs.  Scott  called  out  just  once,  '  Mac ! '  he  ran 
down  the  stairs  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  would 
carry  him.  But  he  passed  Mrs.  Scott  and 
Walter  without  noticing  them — they  keeping 
silence  to  see  what  he  would  do — ran  round  the 
dining-room  with  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and 
then  went  to  the  front  door,  at  which  he 
scratched  and  whined,  and  looked  back  at  those 
who  were  watching  him,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  Let  me  out,  I  am  called.' 

'  Call  his  name  once,'  said  Mrs.  Scott  to 
Walter. 

'  Mac ! '  cried  Walter. 

The  dog  turned  round  and  trotted  towards 
him,  looked  up  in  his  face  inquiringly,  and  then 
went  back  to  the  front  door. 

'  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  name 
is  Mac,'  said  Mrs.  Scott -to  Wilfred,  who  now 
stood  on  the  staircase,  a  little  above  her, 
watching  the  dog's  movements. 

'  If  Ms  name  is  not  Mac,  he  knows  a  dog  of 
that  name,  ma'am,'  said  James,  who  had  come 
up  to  see  the  experiment. 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Scott. 

'Well,  ma'am,  it's  like  this,'  replied  James. 
'  I  mean  dogs  are  very  jealous,  and  I've 
known  them  whine  and  run  about  like  that  if 
any  one  calls  out  the  name  of  another  dog ;  it's 
a  kind  of  jealousy,  y«u  see,  ma'am,  and  some- 


times they  are  all  for  getting  out  of  the  room, 
or  the  house,  or  wherever  they  may  be,  to  hunt 
the  dog  they're  jealous  of  off  the  premises. 
And  sometimes  they'll  crawl  away,  and  hide 
themselves,  sulky -like,  under  a  sofa  or  chair,  if 
another  dog's  name  is  called.' 

£  Why,  I  didn't  know  you  knew  anything 
about  dogs!'  said  Walter,  surprised. 

'  No,  sir,  very  likely  not ;  you  see  I've  no  call 
to  talk  about  them,  so  to  say,'  replied  James, 
smiling. 

Wilfred's  heart  was  sad,  as  ne  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  name  of  Mac  was  familiar  to 
his  little  Duke ;  he  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  the  name  uttered  by  his  voice,  and  when 
James  had  finished  speaking,  he  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  steps,  and  called  very  softly  and 
distinctly,  1  Mac'  The  dog  looked  round, 
wagged  his  tail,  and  lowered,  and  then  raised 
his  ears  alternately,  with  an  expression  of  face 
which  Wilfred  and  Brenda  had  agreed  was 
'  smiling.' 

'  Mac,  Mac!'  repeated  Wilfred. 

And  the  little  dog  came  slowly  towards  him, 
wagging  his  tail,  which  he  held  low,  however, 
crept  slowly  up  the  stairs,  and  when  he  reached 
Wilfred,  got  on  his  knee,  and  looked  into  his 
face  with  a  pleading  expression  in  his  eyes  which 
Wilfred  thought  was  almost  speaking.  Wilfred 
repeated  the  name  softly,  and  the  dog  whined, 
tried  to  lick  his  face;  then,  jumping  off  his  knee, 
went  very  slowly  down  the  stairs,  looking  back 
every  moment  as  if  inviting  Wilfred  to  follow 
him,  and  took  up  his  position  again  at  the  front 
door.  However,  he  followed  Wilfred  into  the 
dining-room  when  he  called  him  by  his  name, 
and  got  on  his  knee  when  the  door  was  shut 
and  James  was  removing  the  breakfast  things. 
(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  I  LIVE  FOB. 

I LIVE  for  those  that  love  me, 
For  those  that  know  me  true, 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  waits  my  coming  to. 
For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance, 
For  the  wrongs  that  need  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 
For  the  good  that  I  can  do.' 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 

LD  nurse  has  a  painted  box  full  of 
photographs,  and  when  we 
are  good  she  shows  them  to 
us  —  Bertie  and  me  —  and 
then  she  tells  us  stories 
about  them,  because  once 
they  were  all  little  children 
like  us,  and  kept  in  a 
nursery  with  nurse. 

Sometimes,  when  it  is  a 
wet  day,  and  Bertie  and  I 
say,  'Please,  nurse,  show  us 
your  little  boys  and  girls,'  she's  almost  sure  to 
answer,  4  No,  not  to-day ; '  but  that's  only 
because  she  wants  us  to  kiss 
her  and  beg ;  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  hugging  she 
goes  into  her  room  and  we 
hear  her  keys  rattling,  and 
out  she  comes  with 
the  little  painted 
box.  First, 
there  is 
Clem,  and 
he's  mar- 
ried now 
and  got  a 
little  boy 
of  his  own ; 
but  when 
he  was  a 

little,  little  boy — only  three — his  mother  took 
him  to  church  for  the  first  time,  and  they  sat 
up  in  the  gallery,  and  in  the  middle  Clem  looked 
over  and  he  shouted  out,  'How  did  all  them 
people  get  down  dere?'  and  nurse  said  she  had 
to  come  out  of  the  seat  behind  and  take  him 
out.  And  Clem  one  day  dressed  up  in  his  night- 
shirt and  a  red  cord  round  his  waist,  and  he 
■went  round  to  the  library  window  and  began 
to  dance  and  sing,  and  his  father  tapped  the 
window  and  said,  '  Go  away ; '  but  Clem  wouldn't, 
and  then  his  father  came  out  with  a  big  stick, 
and  Clem  at  last  began  to  cry,  and  said,  '  Please, 
father,  it's  Clem.' 

Then  there's  Frankie,  and  Frankie  was  such 
a  funny  boy ;  and  he  had  a  little  sister  called 
Geraldine.  One  day  they  were  quarrelling,  and 
Frankie  hit  Geraldine  and  made  her  cry,  so  his 


mother  took  him  into  her  own  room  and  talked 
to  him  gravely,  and  said,  'Frankie,  what  would 
you  do  if  you  saw  father  and  mother  fighting 
like  that?'  and  then  Frankie  said,  'Join  in!' 
Wasn't  he  naughty  ? 

Geraldine  had  a  sailor  uncle  that  she  loved 
very  much  indeed,  and  one 
day  she  said  to  her 
mother,  '  Do  you 
think  if  I  prayed 
to   God  very 
.  hard  He  would 
change  me 
into  a  little 
boy,  that  I 
might  be  a 
sailor  like 
my  Uncle 
Harry  ?  ' 

Her  mother  said,  'No,  Geraldine;  God  made 
you  a  little  girl,  and  you  must  be  a  good  girl, 
and  not  want  to  be  a  boy.' 

Rachel  is  a  little  girl  about  seven;  she  is 
very  thin,  and  has  such  a  wee,  wee  face.  Nurse 
tells  us  two  stories  about  her.  One  thing  is, 
she  used  to  say  the  angel  was  ringing  the  bell 
for  church;  and  one  day,  when  she  was  five,  she 
stood  at  the  window  to  try  and  find  out  if  it 
would  be  a  fine  day,  and  all  at  once  she  began 
to  cry,  and  said,  'The  cows  are  lying  down,  but 
the  swallows  are  flying  high;  how  am  I  to 
tell?' 

Nelly  is  Rachel's  little  sister,  and  they  are 
photographed  together.    Nelly  is  the  prettiest, 
with  such  long  curls,  and  her  eyes  look  so  shy. 
She  had  a  French  nurse  once,  and  used  to 
talk   half  French  and 
half  English. 

Willie  is  their  brother, 
and  he  has  long  curls 
too  in  his  picture,  but 
they  are  cut  off  now, 
and  he  is  nearly  old 
enough  to  be  a  clergy- 
man. He  used  to  be 
very  greedy,  and  one 
day  he  cried  for  some  cayenne  pepper ;  so  nurse 
gave  him  some  on  a  bit  of  bread,  and  after  he 
had  tasted  it  he  ran  all  round  the  table,  crying 
out,  ' Oh,  will  I  die?  will  I  die?' 

Two  very  funny  little  boys  in  sailor  suits, 
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nurse  calls  'The  Little  Pickles.'  Their  real 
names  are  Richard  and  Herbert,  and  nurse  says 
they  were  the  most  troublesome  children  she  ever 
had  in  her  life. 

They  lived  in  a  very,  very  tall  house  in 
London,  and  their  nursery  was  at  the  top,  with 
iron  bars  across  the  window.  One  day,  just 
after  dinner,  they  were  left  alone  for  a  little  bit, 
and  Richard  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  throw 
down  water  on  the  people's  heads  in  the  street. 
So  he  took  a  glass  of  water  off  the  table,  and  in 
turning  it  over  through  the  window  it  slipped 
out  of  his  hand  and  fell  on  a  man's  head.  It 
was  a  very  naughty  thing  to  do,  and  might 
have  caused,  them  life-long  misery  if  they  had 
severely  hurt  him. 

Then,  one  Sunday  when  their  mother  was 
reading  to  the  big  ones  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  thought  'the  Little  Pickles'  were  safe  up- 
stairs with  nurse,  she  suddenly  felt  some  water 
dripping  on  her  head,  and  when  she  looked  up 
the  ceiling  was  quite  wet.  Her  own  room  was 
over  the  drawing-room,  so  she  ran  quickly  up- 


stairs, and  found  her  room  door  locked.  But 
Richard's  voice  said,  'It's  only  us,  mother.' 
Then  she  cried,  'Open  the  door  this  minute!' 
There  they  were  pretending  to  he  housemaids, 
and  had  filled  the  bath  in  their  father's  dressing- 
room,  and  all  the  basins,  with  water.  The  carpet 
was  wet  through,  and  so  were  they  themselves. 


Herbert  was  washing  the  glass  bottles  with  his 
mother's  sponge,  and  Richard  was  cleaning  the 
grate  with  his  father's  brush. 

Blanche,  St.  John,  and  Charlie;  I  like  them 
best,  and  so  does  nurse.     They  are  so  pretty 
and  funny  and  nice.    Nurse  loves  them 
best  of  all — better  than  us,  she  says 
—  and  she  is  always  going  to 
see  them.    Charlie's  story 
W\h  _  is  the  funniest. 

One  day, 
when  nurse 
was  getting 
—  them  all 
ready  for  a 
walk,  and 
Charlie  was 
ready  first 
—  he  was 
only  two  - 
and -a -half 
— he  found 
a  penny  on 
the  nursery 
floor,  and 
he  trotted 
off  with  it 
downstairs, 
through  the 
garden,  in- 
to the  road, 
and  to  a  ba- 
=»ker's  shop; 
and  he  put 

the  penny  down  and  said  'Cake.'  When  he 
had  it  he  trotted  off  again  ;  but  he  could  not  find 
the  way  home ;  and  by-and-by  he  met  the  ser- 
geant of  his  father's  regiment,  and  he  put  his 
hand  up  to  him,  and  the  sergeant  brought  him 
home,  just  as  nurse  was  in  a  terrible  fright. 

These  photograph  days  of  ours  are  the  j oiliest 
we  have;  and  we  are  never  tired  of  hearing 
nurse's  stories  about  them.       E.  M.  Leigh. 


SUMMER  SUNSHINE. 

WELCOME,  dawn  of  summer's  day, 
Youthful,  verdant,  balmy  May! 
Sunny  fields,  and  shady  bowers, 
Spangled  meads  and  blooming  flowers. 
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TRUE  ROYALTY. 

AVERY  touching  story  comes  to  us  over 
the  sea  from  Canada  ahout  the  Princess 
Louise,  one  of  :the  daughters  of  our  Queen. 

The  wife  of  an  official  was  invited  by-  her 
Royal  Highness  to  pay  a  visit  to  Government 
House,- and  a  suite  of  apartments  was  placed  at 
her  disposal.  Unhappily,  the  lady  had  scarcely 
arrived  when  she  and  her  child  fell  ill  of  a  fever 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  and  the  little  one 
died. 

During  the  whole  of  the  illness  of  the  mother 
and  child  not  a  day  passed  without  the  Royal 
Princess  paying  two  visits  to  the  sick  chamber. 
Every  one  was  struck  by  the  unselfish  attention 
and  affection  displayed  -by  her  Royal  Highness 
towards  her  friend,  and,  sad  as  was  the  mother's 
loss,  her  grief  was  softened  and  soothed  by  the 
kindness  and  sympathy  of  this  heroic  daughter 
of  our  Queen. 

ABEAM. 

BLACK  were  the  fir-trees  against  the  deep 
sky,  - 

Bright  were  the  star-points,  which  glimmered  on 
high ; 

'  O'er  the  dark  desert  the  moonlight  shone  dim, 
When  Abraham's  God  came  down  to  see  him. 
The  taper  was  out  in  the  dark  goat- skin  tent  ; 
But  open  the  curtain  !   The  sweet  breezes  went 
To  play  round  his  pillow — and  say  in  his  ear, 
'  Awake,  Abram,  wake  !  for  Jehovah  is  here.' 
So  Abram  awoke  !    How  surprised  was  lie 
Outside  in  the  desert  a  bright  light  to  see, 
Which  made  the  sweet  moonlight  like  silver  to 
shine, 

And  lit  up  the  firs  with  effulgence  divine. 
He. was  not  afraid,  for  he  heard  the  Lord's  voice, 
Which  so  often  of  late  had  bid  him  '  Rejoice  ;' 
But  he  rose  off  the  couch  on  which  he  had  lain 
To  gaze  at  the  wondrously  glorified  plain. 
He  stood  at  the  door  of  his  black  goat-skin  tent; 
In  the  presence  of  God  his  gray  head  he  bent. 
But  hark !    'Tis  a  voice  says,  '  Nay,  Abraham, 
nay, 

I  bid  thee  look  up  to  the  sky  far  away  ! 
For  I  am  thy  shield — thy  exceeding  reward. 
Look  up  !  faithful  servant !    Thou  blest  of  the 
Lord, 

Thou  seest  the  stars.    All  the  wonderful  maze 
Are  threading  the  skies,  obeying  My  ways. 


Thou  seest  in  front  of  thee  stretches  of  sand, 
I  gather  each  grain  in  the  palm  of  My  hand; 
As  I  know  ev'ry  star,  and  call  them  by  name, 
So  numbered  by  Me  is  each  tiniest  grain ; 
Yet  the  seed  of  My  servant  as  many  shall  be, 
Each  numbered  and  known,  and  preserved  by 
Me.' 

As  the  fir-trees  bent  down,  and  sweet  breezes 
blew, 

J ehovah  from  Abram  His  presence  withdrew  ; 
But,  hid  in  the  hollow  of  Abraham's  heart, 
Fond  hope  whisper' d  words,  which  sweet  peace 

did  impart. ; 
He  knew  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  sure, 
He  trusted.   For  what  God  had  promised  to  pour 
Had  never  yet  failed  !    Then  trust  Him  for  aye,. 
For  nothing's  too  hard,  in  which  to  display 
All  His  wonderful  love.    His  measureless  skill 
Jehovah  hath  promised,  and  He  wall  fulfil. 

The  patriarch  saint  went  back  into  his  tent, 
In  communion  with  God  his  willing  knee  bent, 
Till  the  bright  morning  sun  tipp'd  the  desert, 
with  gold, 

Glancing  onward  and  upward  the  plain  did 
enfold, 

And  wrote  in  bright  letters  in  front  of  the  tent, 
'  Jehovah  hath  promised,  and  will  not  repent.' 

L.  N.  0. 


A  CURIOUS  DISCOVERY. 

AGOOD  housekeeper  in  America  was  making 
.  her  usual  yearly  inspection  of  her  linen 
and  bed-furniture,  when  it  occurred  to  her  that 
it  would  be  well  to  unpick,  shake  out,  and  refill 
a  feather  bed  which  had  been  long  in  the  family. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  But  lo !  in  the 
very  outset  of  her  work  the  good  lady  paused  in 
amaze,  and  called  on  her  household  to  come  and 
see  the  wonderful  disclosure  made  by  the  scissors. 
The  bed  had  been  stuffed  with  turkey  feathers 
in  her  grandmother's  home,  and  now  the  inner 
lining  of  the  ticking  was  covered  with  a  thick 
glossy  fur  resembling  sealskin,  beautifully  soft 
to  the  touch,  and  woven  into  the  fabric  with  the 
utmost  regularity. 

How  to  account  for  the  appearance  was 
beyond  the  united  powers  of  mistress,  servant^ 
and  family.  Madam,  however,  had  a  friend  at  a 
distance  of  scientific  repute.    He  must  be  con- 
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suited.  So  a  piece  of  the  wonderful  bed-cover 
was  cut  out,  and  sent  to  the  professor  with  a 
sketch  of  its  history. 

He  examined  the  furry  surface  most  care- 
fully, and  found,  like  the  house -mistress,  that  the 
fur  or  down  could  not  be  picked  off  the  ticking 
by  any  means  short  of  destroying  the  material 
entirely,  a  microscopic  investigation  revealing 
that  this  resulted  from  tiny  barbs  in  the  turkey 
down  securing  themselves  in  the  ticking.  The 
wear  and  pressure  following  on  the  use  of  long 
years  had  manufactured  this  beautiful  new 
fabric  without  trouble  or  design  on  the  part 
•of  man. 

The  good  lady  being  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,  and  proud  of  her  new  possession,  caused 
the  material  to  be  made  up  into  a  winter  cloak 
for  herself,  and  a  waistcoat  for  her  husband, 
each  garment  having  the  appearance  of  a  very 
superior  light  sealskin,  and  being  in  every 
respect  as  warm  and  comfortable  as  if  made  of 
that  fur. 

Nor  did  the  matter  end  here.  The  fame  of 
the  magical  feather-bed  travelled  far  and  wide. 
A  renowned  scientific  society  requested  to  have 
a  piece  of  the  stuff  sent  for  its  inspection,  and 
the  idea  of  reproducing  the  effect  by  art  occurred 
at  the  same  time  to  a  firm  of  German  manu- 
facturers. 

No  other  feathers  save  turkey,  it  is  believed, 
will  answer  the  purpose,  so  at  this  moment 
experiments  are  being  made  to  imitate  with  the 
loom  the  turkey  fur  in  Prussia.  Those  who 
have  seen  and  felt  the  material  as  I  have  in  all 
its  marvellous  softness  and  beauty,  will  not 
wonder  at  the  desire  expressed  to  reproduce  it. 

Harry. 


WE  PLAY  THAT  WE  MAY  WORK 
THE  BETTER. 

ALL  work  and  no  play  '  No  need  to 
finish  it.  Every  schoolboy  knows  the  old 
saying.  Yes,  fun  and  frolic  is  good  for  us  all 
in  season,  even  for  the  most  grave  and  studious. 

Even  the  ancient  philosophers  believed  in  play. 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  used  to  amuse  his 
children  by  riding  on  a  stick.  Scipio  took 
pleasure  in  picking  up  shells  on  the  sea-shore. 
Socrates  often  danced  and  sang  for  amusement ; 
.and  Maecenas,  with  his  friends  Virgil  and 
Horace,  delighted  in  sports  and  games. 


But  the  use  of  all  our  fun  and  play  must  not 
be  left  out  of  sight.  It  is  that  we  may  do  our 
work  the  better,  and  turn  to  the  duties  of  every- 
day life  with  fresh  vigour. 


MY  PURRED  AND  FEATHERED 
COMPANIONS.  1 

m  g,  JEALOUS  ROBIN. 

^ap^fc^^^BOUT  the  very  first  of  these 
\1  1  -ft^fj^L  ^iere  ^s  nought  to  tell ;  as, 
^^^^W^m^^  though  much  loved  by  his 
^^^^^^^  owner,  he  was  only  a  stuffed 
'ppipsl^  raven,  which,  filled  with  clock - 
^=0""  work,  circled   solemnly  round 

his  very  small  mistress  as  she  sat  on  the  floor. 

The  next  was  an  Australian  parrakeet,  a 
'  Budgerigar,'  one  of  the  first  six  that  ever  left 
their  native  land  for  Great  Britian.  Two  died  on 
the  passage,  two  were  presented  to  the  Queen, 
and  one  of  the  others  was  our  friend. 

He  was  most  affectionate  ;  but  had  the  fault, 
often  combined  with  lovingness  in  children,  of 
jealousy.  He  was  devoted  to  his  mistress ;  and 
once,  when  she  was  absent  for  a  few  days,  re- 
fused all  food,  and  had  she  not  returned  would 
have  doubtless  starved  himself  to  death. 

One  day  his  stand  was  placed  near  a  large 
mirror,  and  he  immediately  attacked  his  own 
reflection  in  the  looking-glass.  To  tease  him 
his  owner  made  believe  to  stroke  and  kiss  the 
counterfeit  Polly,  on  which  his  rage  knew  no 
bounds ;  and  he  flew  so  violently  at  the  glass  as 
to  bruise  himself  badly. 

Not  long  after  his  mistress  got  a  dog, — a 
small  Cuban  poodle,  to  which,  naturally,  some  of 
the  attention  hitherto  bestowed  on  Robin  was 
diverted.  This  he  resented — would  not  take  sugar 
as  usual  from  his  owner's  lips- — even  pecked  at 
her  when  she  came  near  him — and  sat  in  the 
back  of  his  cage,  a  rumpled  ball  of  feathers,  the 
very  picture  of  a  child  who,  sulking  at  seeing 
another  noticed,  refuses  the  pleasures  or  dainties 
offered  him ;  thus,  through  that  evil  passion 
jealousy,  depriving  himself  of  much  enjoyment 
sooner  than  share  it  with  another. 

Robin  lived  for  some  six  or  seven  years ;  but 
even  in  his  old  age  continued  to  show  his  jealous 
disposition  whenever  his  mistress  caressed  any 
other  pet,  or  even  her  own  little  daughter. 

H.  Wothem. 
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RETRIBUTION. 

J^f^lP  Par^  °^  ^ord  Grrantley, 

IrJ^iflffl     near  Guildford,  a  young  fawn 
l«g  I      when    drinking   was  suddenly 
^f^W  |yj   seized    by    a     swan,  which 
Jj^  >»        pulled  the  animal  into  the  water, 
j5L  and  held  it  under  until  quite 

^|  drowned. 

^  The  vicious  action  was  watched  hy 

the  other  deer  in  the  park,  and  did  not 
long  go  unavenged  ;  for  shortly  after,  this  very 
swan,  which  had  hitherto  never  been  molested 
by  the  deer,  was  singled  out  when  on  land,  and 
furiously  attacked  by  the  leaders  of  the  herd, 
who  killed  it  without  hesitation. 


THE  LITTLE  STREET-SINGER. 

THE  snow  was  falling,  the  wind  was  drear, 
His  eyes  were  wistful  and  sad, 
And  none  would  stop,  and  none,  would  hear 

The  poor  little  singing  lad. 
He  sings  and  wanders  along, 

His  voice  is  broken  and  wild  ; 
And  can  his  mother  hear  his  song  ? 

And  does  she  see  her  child  ? 
And  heavenward  wails  his  singing, 

What  can  he  do  but  die  ? 
Who  understands  those  pleading  hands  ? 
Without-  a  tear  the  world  goes  by. 

The  snow  fell  faster,  he  sang  no  more, 

He  wandered  on  through  the  town ; 
At  last  he  found  the  Abbey  door, 

And  there  he  would  lay  him  down. 
His  lips  were  frozen  and  dry ; 

He  tried  to  whisper  a  prayer. 
Is  that  his  mother  coming  nigh  ? 

And  is  that  Heaven  up  there  ? 
-And  solemnly  peals  the  organ, 

Heavenward  the  echoes  roll. 
God  understands  those  folded  hands, 

And  calls  the  little  weary  soul. 

F.  E.  Weatherly. 


SPANISH  PROVERB. 

BY-AND-BY'  road  leads  to  the  town  of 
Never.    That  which  the  fool  does  in  the 
end,  he  who  is  wise  does  in  the  beginning. 


LEAVES  FROM  NOBLE  LIVES. 

CHARLES  KtNGSLEY. 

I SHALL  begin  with  the  end  of  the  story  of 
this  life.  Begin  with  a  funeral — a  winter 
funeral  in  a  country  churchyard ;  - —  crowds 
reverently  attending  it;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
sending  a  representative  to  it;  poor  men  stand- 
ing in  the  chill  air  with  uncovered  heads;  gipsies 
from  the  common  near  by,  bringing  dark, 
sorrowful  faces  to  the  scene ;  while  outside  the 
churchyard  wTall  a  strange  band — huntsmen  in 
scarlet,  horses,  and  hounds,  silently  wait,  all 
bent  on  paying  a  last  act  of  respect  to  the 
beloved  dead. 

Who  was  the  dead  man,  do  you  ask,  and  why 
was  he  so  beloved  ? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
his  life.  Love  begets  love,  and  Charles  Kingsley 
loved  his  fellow-man  wherever  he  had  to  do  with 
him.  Peasant  or  prince,  infant  or  grown  man, 
he  cared  for  all,  and  showed  that  care  in  a  warm, 
hearty  fashion,  that  none  could  resist.' 

Born  in  1819,  the  child's  earliest  impressions 
were  of  country  joys,  of  rambles  over  moor  and 
fen,  of  the  capture  of  gorgeous  butterflies,  of 
riding  his  father's  horse  in  front  of  the  keeper 
to  bring  the  game-bag  home. 

When  Charles  was  eleven  years  old  his  father 
was  presented  to  the  living  of  Clovelly,  on  the 
Devonshire  coast.  The  fishermen  at  once  took 
to  their  new  Rector.  He  could  steer  a  boat  and 
draw  in  a  net  as  well  as  the  best  of  them. 
Wlien  the  herring  fleet  put  out  to  sea  he  would 
call  his  wife  and  the  boys,  and  start  off  to  the 
quay  to  hold  a  short  service,  when  'men  wdio 
worked '  and  '  women  who  wept '  joined  in  sing- 
ing the  121st  Psalm  before  they  parted. 

The  son  of  such  a  father  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  bold,  daring,  and  high-spirited,  fond 
of  sport — a  thorough  English  boy,  but  at  the 
same  time  thoughtful  and  considerate  of  others. 

Here  is  a  sentence  out  of  a  school  letter  from 
him  to  his  mother :  '  I  am  now  quite  settled, 
and  very  happy.  I  read  my  Bible  every  night, 
and  try  to  profit  by  what  I  read,  and  I  am  sure 
I  do.'  A  little  further  on  comes  :  '  I  have  just 
received  your  letter  about  the  plants,  and  I  wish 
to  tell  you  that  you  must  not  send  the  new  plant 
away  without  either  finding  me  some  more,  or 
keeping  one  piece.    I  entreat  you  get  me  a  bit.' 
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Heartiness,  you  see,  entered  into  all  his 
pursuits,  religious  or  otherwise. 

Out  of  this  boy  the  man  grew,  a  country 
clergyman  like  his  father;  like  him  earnestly 
devoted  to  his  great  work,  yet  keenly  interested 
the  while  in  the  many  treasures  that  Nature 
spread  out  before  him.  He  sets  about  his  parish 
work  with  a  will ;  thanks  God  that  all  the 
strength  gathered  up  in  snipe -shooting  and  jack- 
fishing,  hunting,  and  rowing,  can  now  be  spent 
in  His  service. 

'  See  how  much  a  day  can  do ! '  he  writes  at 
this  time  to  a  very  dear  friend.  '  I  have  since 
nine  this  morning  cut  wood  for  an  hour,  spent 
an  hour  and  more  in  prayer  and  humiliation.  .  .  . 
written  six  or  seven  pages  of  a  difficult  part  of 
my  essay,  taught  in  the  school,  thought  of  many 
things  while  walking,  gone  round  two  thirds  of 
the  parish  visiting  and  doctoring,  and  written 
all  this  (a  long  letter).  Such  days  are  lives,  and 
happy  ones.' 

Other  work  he  had,  too,  just  such  as  day  by 
day  fell  to  his  share, — a  wounded  lad  to  take 
to  the  hospital,  a  girl  to  be  placed  on  board  an 
emigrant  ship,  a  poor  woman,  a  labourer's  wife, 
to  be  nursed  through  low  fever.  One  whole 
long  night  he  sat  by  this  poor  creature's  side, 
administering  every  half  hour  the  nourishment 
without  which  she  must  have  sunk  and  died. 
A  rat-catcher  calls  him  at  five  in  the  morning 
to  visit  a  dying  man ;  and  between  all  these 
varied  occupations  his  busy  pen  flew  fast 
over  the  paper,  writing  tales  of  heroism  for 
his  children,  books  of  wider  interest  for  elder 
readers,  and,  of  no  less  use  and  importance,  letters 
of  counsel  to  young  and  old.  The  poor  were 
his  especial  care,  but  neither  would  he  neglect 
the  rich. 

The  '  young  moustachios,'  as  he  called  the 
officers  from  Aldershot,  who  made  their  way  to 
Eversley  Church  on  Sundays,  met  with  a  welcome 
there.  His  heart  always  went  out  to  soldiers, 
and  during  the  Crimean  War  he  wrote  them  a 
tract  entitled  Brave  W ords  for  Brave  Soldiers. 
'  No  human  being,'  a  friend  wrote,  '  but  was 
sure  of  a  patient,  interested  hearer  in  him.  I 
have  seen  him  seat  himself  hatless  beside  a 
tramp  on  the  grass  outside  his  gate,  in  his 
eagerness  to  catch  exactly  what  he  had  to  say.' 

Always  a  very  earnest  worker — in  the  study, 
in  the  parish,  in  the  world  of  men's  minds, 


abroad  as  well  as  at  home — he  yet  never  lost  the 
spring  of  youth  within  his  heart.  The  story  is 
told  how,  on  a  heath-fire  breaking  out  during 
service -time  at  Eversley  Church,  threatening  the 
fine  fir-trees  of  Bramshill  Park,  he  left  the 
curate  to  finish  the  service,  and  took  a  flying 
leap  over  the  churchyard  palings,  making 
hurriedly  for  the  scene  of  action.  There  he 
organized  a  band  of  beaters,  and  bill-hook  in 
hand,  regardless  of  smoke  and  flame,  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  mastery  over  the  fire. 

The  great  joy  and  diversion  of  his  life  was  a 
visit  to  the  West  Indies  and  America  with  his 
daughter,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  his 
book  At  Last.  The  splendid  trees  and  flowers 
of  the  tropics,  the  strange  creatures  of  the  forests 
and  shores  of  that  region,  delighted  his  natu- 
ralist's heart,  and  fulfilled  one  of  the  great 
dreams  of  his  life. 

The  remembrance  of  this  glad  time  came 
back  to  him  on  his  deathbed.  In  moments  of 
half- consciousness  he  was  always  murmuring  of 
his  travels  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  California.  When  fully  roused, 
he  would  recount  their  glories  to  the  nurse  by 
his  bedside.  And  from  those  lovely  earth 
scenes  his  thoughts  easily  mounted  still  higher. 
On  one  of  the  last  nights  of  his  life  he  was  heard 
to  say,  1  How  beautiful  God  is  !' 

So  passed  away  the  busy  clergyman,  the 
brilliant  writer,  the  happy  poet,  the  man  who 
loved  his  neighbour. 

A  friend  standing  by  the  bed  whereon  he  lay, 
a  dead  soldier  at  rest  from  his  good  fight,  thus 
recalls  him  to  mind :  '  One  saw  him  in  town 
alleys  preaching  the  Gospel  of  godliness  and 
cleanliness  while  smoking  his  pipe  with  soldiers 
and  navvies.  One  heard  him  in  drawing-rooms, 
listened  to  him  with  patient  silence,  till  one  of 
his  vigorous  or  quaint  speeches  bounded  forth, 
never  to  be  forgotten.  How  children  delighted 
in  him  !  How  young  wild  men  believed  in  him, 
and  obeyed  him  too !  How  women  were  cap- 
tivated by  his  chivalry,  older  men  by  his  genuine 
humility  and  sympathy  ! ' 

Now  can  you  see  why  this  man  was  beloved, 
why  this  strange,  wide,  gathering  assembled  to 
bid  his  silent  form  a  last  farewell  ? 

He  once  wrote,  'I  sometimes  feel  that  eternity 
will  be  too  short  to  praise  God  in  if  it  was 
only  for  making  us  live  at  all.   .   .   .  What 


blessings  we  have  had!'  Now  those  blessings 
were  for  him  merged  in  the  great  unknown  joys 


of  a  better  life,  and  the  eternity  of  praise  has, 
we  think,  begun  for  him.  Harry. 
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Watch  with  me  the  glad  waves  leaping 

Blue  beneath  a  bluer  sky, 
Towards  the  brown  wide  shore  where  bubbles 

■ — Painted  foam-balls — fading  lie. 

All  the  world  is  fair  in  spring-time, 

All  last  year  seems  gone  away — 
Gone  the  storm  or  angry  tumult, 

Gone  the  dim,  depressing  gray. 
Earth,  who  has  a  new  fair  garment, 

Seems  to  greet  us  as  we  pass, 
Seems  to  smile  in  each  new  daisy 

That  peeps  at  us  through  the  grass. 

Sin  and  sorrow  in  the  spring-time 

Ever  seem  to  stand  aside, 
All  the  world  is  fresh  and  lovely, 

Nought  seems  ever  to  have  died. 
Each  wee  comer  has  its  secret, 

That  the  wind  doth  spread  abroad  ; 
Each  pale  wheat-field  has  its  minstrel, 

That  at  dawn  towards  Heaven  has  soared. 

Ah !  my  children,  you  have  spring-time 

In  your  childish  hearts  so  fair; 
You  have  never  known  a  sorrow, 

Never  pain  or  never  care ; 
And  the  God  of  little  children 

Says  His  spring-time  aye  shall  last, 
Till  their  growing-time  is  over, 

Till  their  childish  time  is  past. 

Then  though  summer's  heat  must  search  you, 

Autumn's  harvest  work  be  done, 
In  that  fair  and  lovely  country 

That  shall  need  nor  moon  nor  sun, 
You  shall  find  your  spring-days  waiting, 

Sweet  with  flowers,  and  undefiled, 
For  God's  gift  to  all  who  love  Him 

Is  a  heart  like  to  a  child. 

J.  E.  Panton. 


PERFORATED  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

WE  can  most  of  us  remember  when  postage 
stamps  were  first  perforated,  thereby 
saving  us  the  trouble  of  using  a  pair  of  scissors 
with  them.  But  very  few  know  that  the  idea 
was  the  property  of  a  certain  Dr.  Archer,  to 
whom  our  Government  gave  the  sum  of  20,000?. 
for  the  patent  of  the  perforating  machine  invented 
by  him.  Harry. 


SEEING  NOT  BELIEVING. 

HOW  can  I  love  God  ? '  said  a  thoughtless 
man.  '  I  have  never  seen  Him.' 
'  See  that  little  blind  girl,'  replied  his  com- 
panion ;  '  she  can  love  her  father  and  mother, 
though  she  has  never  seen  them,  and  never  will 
see  them  in  this  life.  Will  you  do  less  ?  She 
can  teach  you  to  love  your  Heavenly  Father, 
though  unseen.' 

BIBLE  NAME  WANTED. 

A WITNESS,  Missioner,  through  lands 
Then  famed  for  learning,  art,  and  song ; 
Upholding  bravely  truth  and  right, 
As  vehement  against  the  wrong. 

Apostle  ?  At  once  less  and  more : 

Christ  Crucified  where'er  he  came 
The  burthen  of  his  teaching.  Tell 

This  famous  Christian  hero's  name? 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  answers  from  our  young 
readers. 


EVERYBODY'S  CORNER. 

IT  is  said  that  when  Charles  I.  was  at  Aston 
Hall  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  he  dined  from  a  loin  of  beef,  and  being  very 
pleased  with  it,  asked  the  name  of  the  joint. 

On  hearing  the  answer,  he  said,  '  Then  for  its 
merit  I  will  knight  it,  and  henceforth  it  shall  be 
called  Sir  Loin.'    And  this  is  referred  to  in  a 
song  of  the  times,  '  New  Sir  John  Barleycorn  :' 
'  Our  monarch,  Charles  of  Fame,  facete, 

On  loin  of  beef  did  dine ; 
He  held  his  sword,  pleased,  o'er  the  meat, 
"  Arise,  thou  famed  Sir  Loin.'" 

A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

{Continued  from  page  179.) 

^(K-S  WfeASTER  WALTER  was  teffinS 
r\\'i^N/\ilf^    me,  ma'am,'  said  James,  '  that 
the  dog  is  described  as  wear- 
^nAffQ  mf>     *n§>  a  co^ar  w^n  the  address, 
^yH^Jwfe    anc^  navm»  some  white  hairs 
■p^t  gTc; under  his  chin,  and  that  this  one 
hasn't  got  either  of  those  signs. 
If  you'll  excuse  me  saying  so,  ma'am,  I  think 
it  can't  be  the  same  dog  described,  that  being 
the  case.    Mac  is  such  a  common  name  for  that, 
kind  of  dog.' 
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'  Then  you  think,'  said  Walter,  '  that  Wilfred 
need  not  send  the  dog  to  the  people  in  Berkeley 
Street?' 

Mrs.  Scott  did  not  reply  to  this.  She  looked 
up  at  Wilfred,  who,  seated  by  the  table  with 
the  dog  on  his  knee,  had  lifted  his  eyes  to  his 
mother's  as  Walter  asked  the  question.  '  Tell  me 
what  you  think,  my  boy?'  she  said,  softly. 

'  He  has  neither  collar  nor  white  hair ;  but  he 
is  blue,  and  his  name  is  evidently  Mac,  and  he 
was  lost  the  day  before  I  found  him,'  said 
Wilfred ;  '  so  there  are  two  things  against  his 
being  their  dog,  and  three  things  in  favour 
of  it.' 

'  He  can't  be  their  dog. if  he  has  not  the  white 
hairs,'  said  Walter.  '  Why,  the  white  hair  must 
be  one  of  their  dog's  peculiarities  if  they  mention 
it  in  the  advertisement.' 

'  One  would  think  so,  certainly,'  said  Mrs. 
Scott.  '  It  seems  strange  that  the  dog  should 
be  valued  to  the  extent  of  five  guineas,  and 
yet  not  well  enough  known  to  be  correctly 
described.' 

'He  answers  to  the  name  of  Mac,  and  he  is 
blue,'  repeated  Wilfred,  as  if  to  strengthen  himself 
in  the  belief  that  it  really  was  the  dog  belonging 
to  the  people  in  Berkeley  Street.  '  And  it  has 
struck  me,  mother,  that  perhaps  he  has  been  lost 
by  the  servants  while  their  master  was  away 
from  home,  and  they  might  have  only  known 
him  a  little,  and  fancied  about  the  white  hairs, 
or  mixed  him  up  in  their  minds  with  some  other 
dog.' 

'  One  often  does  not  describe  things  right, 
certainly,'  said  Brenda ;  '  but  still  ' 

'■  But  one  seldom,  or  never,  says  that  a  thing 
one  has  lost  has  some  mark  that  it  hasn't,'  said 
Walter.  1  One  forgets  to  mention  something 
about  it,  perhaps,  but  I  don't  think  one  says  it 
has  some  peculiar  mark  that  it  has  not ;  it's 
queer  to  think  any  one  would  be  so  silly.' 

'  There  is  another  thing,'  said  Wilfred.  '  When 
Brenda  and  I  had  Mac — see  how  he  sticks  up 
his  ears  directly  his  name  is  mentioned — when 
we  had  him  in  the  Park  on  Saturday,  he 
suddenly  seemed  to  remember  where  he  was, 
looked  about  him,  and  led  off  to  the  Marble 
Arch — didn't  he,  Bren? — and  that  would  be 
the  way  he  would  go  from  the  park  to  Berkeley 
Street.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Brenda ;  '  I  think  he  is  used  to 


the  Park,  at  least  that  part  of  it,  for  he  bright- 
ened up  when  he  got  there ;  and  he  took  such 
notice  of  all  the  children  we  met.' 

'  At  all  events,'  said  Wilfred,  resolutely,  '  I 
shall  take  him  to  this  address,  and  if  he  is  not 
their  dog  there  will  be  no  harm  done.' 

'  And  you  will  have  done  right,  my  boy,'  said 
Mrs.  Scott,  looking  up  at  him.  She  had  not 
said  much  to  guide  the  boy,  for  she  hoped  and 
believed  he  would  come  to  the  right  determi- 
nation himself;  but  she  listened  carefully  to  all 
that  was  said,  and  would  have  spoken  the  few 
words  necessary  to  guide  him  to  do  right  when 
she  thought  there  was  any  need  to  do  so. 

The  boy  had  been  sorely  tempted  to  declare 
his  belief  that  the  dog  was  not  the  one  described 
by  the  advertisement,  and  to  determine  to  keep 
him,  at  least,  another  day,  until  his  own  adver- 
tisement should  be  answered.  He  had  even 
thought, '  If  these  people  come  and  talk  about  the 
collar  and  the  white  hairs  when  they  describe 
their  dog,  I  shall  say  he  certainly  has  neither, 
and  that  he  can't  be  theirs,  so  that  they  need 
not  see  him.' 

But  this  thought  had  only  stayed  with  him  a 
short  time.  His  mother  would  have  given  him 
leave  to  keep  the  dog  another  day,  until  his 
own  advertisement  was  in.  When  he  had  asked 
her  that  question  on  Saturday  she  had  said, 
'Yes,  if  you  think  it  would  be  kind  and 
honest  to  do  so.'  He  had  but  to  say  that  he 
did  think  it  honest,  as  the  dog  was  not  propery 
described,  and  she  would  let  him  keep  his  dear 
little  Duke  one  day  more  at  least.  But  this 
thought,  too,  had  been  set  aside,  and  he  had 
come  to  the  resolution  to  take  him  to  Berkeley 
Street. 

The  tears  were  in  Brenda's  eyes  when  she 
brought  the  riband  to  tie  round  Mac's  neck  ;  but 
she  said  nothing,  and  did  not  look  at  her  brother. 
She  kissed  the  top  of  the  '  little  Duke's '  head, 
though  he  stood  quiet  hardly  long  enough  to 
let  her  do  it,  having  become  excited  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  riband  and  string,  for  he  knew  it 
meant  walking  out. 

'  Oarloman  did  not  say  "  Good-bye  "  to  the 
little  Duke,  you  know,'  said  Walter,  who  was 
going  with  Wilfred.  '  And  you  need  not,  either 
— at  least,  not  for  good;  for  we  shall  all  three 
come  back  together.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Preparing  to  go  lo  Berkeley  Street.. 
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Lily  was  a  thoughtful  doll-mother, 
c  c 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SSYE. 

[Continued  from  page  191.) 

CHAPTER  VI.  MY  DUTY  TOWARDS  MY 

f NEIGHBOUR. 
H^OSA  and  Lily  Law  had  not  long 
0  holidays  in  the  winter,  only  a  week 
at  Christmas  time.  But  just  now, 
|L  Mrs.  Welstead,  the  lady  who  taught 
w[  them,  was  visiting  a  little  way  out 
of  London,  so  that  to  give  her  a 
little  more  time  to  have  her  break- 
fast comfortably  and  to  reach  their 
home  without  hurrying,  Mrs.  Law  had  proposed 
that  lessons  should  begin  an  hour  later  than 
usual,  and  end  at  the  customary  time ;  so  that  it 
was  almost  holidays  to  the  two  little  girls.  But 
they  both  liked  lessons,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  some  children  that  they  should,  so  that  this 
extra  hour's  liberty  to  play  had  not  such  charms 
for  them  as  it  would  have  to  many  others  ;  and 
nurse  did  not  like  the  change  very  much,  for 
although  Lily  was  very  good,  and  always  welcome 
in  the  nursery,  Eosa  was  not  such  a  favourite, 
being,  as  we  have  seen,  inclined  to  tease  and 
order  people  about,  in  a  manner  very  trying  to 
the  servants.  The  playroom  fire  was  not 
lighted  until  the  middle  of  the  day,  so  she  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  nursery  when  breakfast 
was  over,  as  her  father  did  not  care  to  have 
her  in  the  room  while  he  was  writing  his 
letters,  or  talking  to  her  mother  before  he  went 
out  to  his  office. 

On  this  Monday  morning  she  was  sitting  by 
the  window  in  the  sunshine,  threading  beads  for 
a  necklace  for  Lily's  doll,  and  Lily  was  opposite 
to  her,  on  a  low  seat,  dressing  the  doll  from  the 
very  beginning ;  for  Lily  was  one  of  those 
thoughtful  doll-mothers  who  undress  their  dolls 
every  night  and  put  them  regularly  to  bed,  and 
dress  them  again  in  the  morning. 

The  sound  of  a  dog  barking  in  the  street  made 
Lily  get  up  and  go  to  the  window. 

4  There  is  Mr.  Walker  going  out  of  his  house 
with  his  big  dog  ! '  she  said.  4  I  wonder  what 
he  would  do  if  he  lost  him  as  we  have  lost  poor 
dear  little  Mac  ? ' 

4  He  would  do  the  same  as  we  have  done, 
of  course,'  said  Rosa.  4  He  would  offer  a  hand- 
some reward  for  him.' 

Lily  sat  down  again,  and  turned  her  doll's 


face  down  on  her  knees  to  tie  its  white  petti- 
coat, and  there  was  silence  between  them,  as 
there  had  been  before ;  but  nurse,  sitting  by  the 
fire,  kept  up  a  constant  talk  to  the  twins. 

4  But  offering  a  handsome  reward  would  not 
make  him  obliged  to  find  his  dog,  you  know;' 
said  Lily,  presently  going  back  to  the  subject. 
'We  did  not  find  Mac  when  we  offered  a  reward. 
But  perhaps  our  reward  was  not  handsome, 
only  pretty.' 

4  What  do  you  mean,  child  ? '  cried  Rosa. 

4  I  never  heard  of  a  pretty  reward.  Miss  Lily,' 
said  nurse,  laughing.    4  What  is  it  ? ' 

4  Well,  it  is  not  as  much  as  a  handsome  one, 
of  course,'  said  Lily.  '  People  say — I've  heard 
them  often — "A  handsome  boy;"  but  little 
babies  are  never  called  handsome,  only  pretty — 
because  they  are  not  so  large  as  boys,  I  suppose.' 

4  But  father  offered  five  guineas,'  said  Rosa. 
•  and  I'm  sure  that  is  plenty  of  money  to  give  to 
a  man  for  bringing  home  a  dog  to  its  proper 
master.' 

4  /  think  it  is  a  great,  great  deal,'  said  Lily. 
4  But  perhaps  the  thief  thinks  a  handsome  re- 
ward is  a  great  deal  more — perhaps  ten  pounds 
If  he  had  known  how  you  cried  about  losing 
him  perhaps  he  would  have  been  very  sorry,  and 
been  contented  to  have  five  pounds.' 

4  Pooh,  child  !  I  don't  think  I  cried  so  very 
much,'  said  Rosa,  sharply. 

4  Oh,  Rosa  ! '  cried  Lily,  4  you  did  !  Why, 
when  you  could  not  find  Mac  you  regular 
howled  out !  It  frightened  us  up  here,  and  nurse 
said,  44  What  can  be  the  matter?  "  Didn't  you, 
nurse  ? ' 

'  I  did,  Miss  Lily,  for  I  can  tell  you  I  was 
very  frightened.  But  I'm  not  surprised  you 
felt  it  like  that,  Miss  Rosa,  for  Mac  was  a  dear 
little  fellow.' 

' 1  wish  you  would  not  say  "was,"  nurse!' 
said  Rosa.  4  Why  can't  you  say  he  is  a  dear 
little  fellow?   It  is  not  likely  he  is  dead  at  all.' 

4 1  hope  not,  I'm  sure,'  said  nurse. 

4  Should  you  know  Mac  if  he  came  back  all 
shaved  ?'  asked  Lily,  lifting  her  eyes  to  Rosa's. 

4  Shaved  ? ' 

4  Yes,  all  his  hair  clean  off,  you  know,  just 
like  grandfather's  head.' 

4  You  are  talking  trash,  child  ! '  said  Rosa.  4  A 
dog's  body,  if  it  is  shaved  ever  so  much,  can't 
look  like  a  bald  head.    Silly,  too,  to  think  that 
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any  one  would  shave  Mac  !  Why,  his  hair  is  his 
chief  beauty !  ' 

'  That's  just  it ! '  said  Lily  gravely,  pausing 
in  the  dressing  of  her  doll  to  fix  her  eyes  on  her 
sister.  '  That's  just  it !  So  it  was  the  chief 
beauty  of  cook's  nephew's  wife's  aunt's  little 
girl,  and  she  was  shaved  ! ' 

'  Cook's  nephew's  wife's  aunt's  little  girl ! '  ex- 
claimed Rosa,  astonished,  as  well  she  might  be. 
1  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I'll  tell  you  if  I  can  remember.  Cook 
came  in  here  last  night,  on  her  way  up  to  dress, 
and  I  wasn't  asleep,  so  I  heard  her  tell  nurse 
and  Prudence  all  about  it.  And  this  is  it.  Well, 
cook's  nephew's  wife's  aunt's  little  girl  ' 

'  Hadn't  she  a  name?'  asked  Rosa,  impatiently. 

1  Cook's  nephew's  wife's  aunt's  little'  girl  was 
named  Mary  Jane ! '  said  Lily,  calmly,  as  if  she 
had  never  been  interrupted.  '  And  one  day  a 
woman  offered  to  show  her  where  she  could  get 
some  splendid  ever-so -beautiful  apples  without 
paying  for  them,  nor  yet  stealing  them ;  so 
Mary  Jane,  who  was  eight,  and  had  not  so 
much  sense  as  me  ' 

'  Dear  me  !  How  do  you  know  that,  pray  ?' 
asked  Rosa. 

1  Cook  said  so,'  said  nurse,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening to  Lily's  talk.  '  Cook's  very  words  were, 
"  Mary  Jane  was  eight  years  old,  but  she  hadn't 
a  quarter  the  sense  of  our  Miss  Lily,  who  is  only 
seven." ' 

'  Well,  go  on,  Lily,'  said  Rosa. 

'  So  Mary  Jane,  who  was  eight,  but  had  not  a 
quarter  of  the  sense  of  me,'  went  on  Lily  calmly, 
making  her  grammar  even  worse  by  adding  a 
word  of  what  nurse  had  said  to  it,  '  went  off 
with  her,  without  " By  your  leave"  or  "Of  your 
leave "  of  her  mother.  And  the  woman  leads 
her  on  and  on,  till  they  get  to  a  tolerable  quiet 
place  a  little  way  from  the  village,  and  she  gives 
Mary  Jane  an  apple,  and  she  told  Mary  Jane 
that  her  hair  was  splendid.  And  so  it  was — 
wonderful  for  such  a  little  girl,  long  and  thick  and 
goldy — and  asked  her,  in  a  coaxing  way,  if  she 
would  let  her  cut  a  curl  to  remember  her  by. 
So  Mary  Jane  says  "Yes,"  just  like  that,  and  the 
woman  just  takes  Mary  Jane's  head  under  her 
arm,  and  cuts  off  her  hair  quite  close  to  her  head, 
•before  you  could  say  blinky  or  thinky,  or  some7 
thing  like  that,  cook  said.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LOKD'S  PRAYER. 

OUR  Father  which  in  heaven  art, 
Lord  !  hallowed  be  Thy  name ; 
Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done, 
In  heaven  and  earth  the  same. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ; 

Our  trespasses  forgive, 
As  Ave  for  fellow-man's  offence 

Do  freely  pardon  give. 

Into  temptation  lead  us  not, 

Deliver  us  from  ill ; 
For  Thine  all  kingdom,  glory,  pow7cr, 

Is  now,  and  shall  be  still. 


WHAT  A  MOUSE  CAN  DO. 

(Concluded  from  page  174.) 

fi^SP)      ^n*s  a&e'  wnen  eveiT  one  is?  or 
I  i    should  he,  frying   his   best  to 
*Mff$*  1     ma^e  the  greatest  use,  and  get 
JvL  the  greatest  profit,  out  of  things 
\f  which  m  days  gone  by  have  been 

wasted   or   overlooked,  machinery  is 
making  rapid    strides  into  provinces 
^      which  before  were  sacred  to  human 
handiwork. 

Now  we  have  machines  for  making  wood  into 
paper,  old  rags  into  new  cloth,  the  scum  of 
putrid  waters  into  beautiful  coloured  paints ; 
and  everything,  in  fact,  is  finding  a  new  use. 

Well,  a  gentleman  of  an  inventive  turn  of 
mind  bethought  him  of  the  mice,  which  trouble 
so  many  households.  Couldn't  he  make  them 
work  for  their  living  ?  '  Bread  and  cheese  they 
must  have,  bread  and  cheese  they  will  have; 
cannot  I  make  them  work  for  it  ? '  said  he. 

And  after  much  time  and  trouble  he  trained 
a  pair  of  mice,  and  made  a  small  machine, 
so  that  he  could  spin  yarn  by  mouse  machinery. 

I  dare  say  many  of  you  have  seen  before  now 
a  little  cage  with  a  roundabout  w7ire  room, 
where  mousy,  when  he  gets  up  from  his 
morning  nap,  may  come  out  and  run  round  and 
stretch  his  legs.  Now,  the  treadmill  principle 
of  the  tame  white  mouse's  cage  is  the  principle 
of  the  machine  for  spinning  yarn. 

The  gentleman's  own  figures  will  give  the 
best  idea  of  what  profit  might  be  made  out  of 
these  cunning  little  fellows,  who  have  hitherto 
made  all  the  profit  out  of  us  and  our  cheese. 
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AN    OUTLINE   FOR   LITTLE  PAINTERS. 


A  common  mouse  can  twist  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  threads  every  day  on 
reels.  Running  round  his  cage,  he  turns  the 
reel,  and  to  do  his  quantity  of  work  he  has  to 


run  ten  miles  and  a  half,  and  this  he  can  do 
every  day  without  getting  very  tired. 

One  of  our  little  house-mice  weighs  about 
half-an-ounce,  and  a  halfpenny's  worth  01  oat- 
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meal,  at  Is.  3c?.  per  peck,  will  serve  one  of  these 
as  food  for  five  weeks.  In  that  time  he  makes 
110  threads  a-day,  or  3850  threads  in  all,  each 
55  inches  long.  Now  a  penny  for  every  cut  is 
paid  to  the  women  who  do  this  work  at  the 
present  time  ;  therefore  in  five  weeks  a  mouse 
would  earn  ninepence,  or  a  farthing  per  day, 
7s.  Qd.  per  annum.  Take  sixpence  off  his  wages 
for  board  and  lodging,  and  one  shilling  for 
machinery,  leaves  six  shillings  clear  profit  yearly 
for  every  mouse. 

The  ingenious  inventor  of  all  this,  Mr.  David 
Hatton,  who  constructed  a  mill  at  Dunfermline, 
tells  us  that  the  less  tame  the  mice  are  the  better 
they  work,  and  that  they  work  hest  during  the 
night,  and  sleep  in  the  afternoon.  He  says  that 
he  tried  rats,  but  they  would  not  do  at  all. 

This  mouse  employer  is  now  thinking  of 
taking  a  lease  of  an  old  house,  with  a  room 
large  enough  to  hold  10,000  mouse  mills,  and  a 
sufficient  space  for  the  keepers  and  attendants, 
and  spectators  too ;  for  it  would  be  a  great 
novelty,  even  in  these  days  of  mechanical  science; 
and  he  reckons  that,  allowing  200?.  for  rent  and 
keepers,  and  5000?.  for  machinery,  there  will 
still  be  a  clear  balance  of  profit  every  year  of 
2300?. 


,        A  DOUBTFUL  SIXPENCE. 

4l|ptt0T  wouldn't  be  right  to  pass  it,  you 
irainp?,.     know;  it  would  be  as  bad  for  any 
one  else  as  for  me ;  and  yet  I  don't 
like  to  lose  it  myself.   I  was  a  silly 
'^^^ff     to  ^take  it  without  looking,  that's 

vw£  -tl *~i  ^°  sP°^e  Frederick  Hawley  to 
^£>-e'l!  '  his  companion  and  school  -  fellow, 
Alfred  Mason,  showing  him  a  sixpence,  which, 
if  not  certainly  bad,  was  at  least  very  doubtful. 
And  Alfred  examined  and  sounded  it,  and  sym- 
pathised with  his  friend  on  his  questionable 
possession. 

'  Where  did  you  take  it  ? '  he  asked.  '  Don't 
you  recollect  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I'm  nearly  sure,  at  Mrs.  Smith's,  the 
grub-shop,  you  know.  But  that  was  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  how  is  she  to  remember? 
for  of  course  she  wouldn't  do  it  on  purpose. 
There  were  a  lot  of  fellows  in  at  the  same  time, 
and  she  had  enough  to  do  to  serve  us  all.  I 
think  she  passed  me  my  change  straight  out  of 


another  boy's  hand.  And  I'm  not  sure  either. 
You  see  I  bought  a  new  strap  for  my  skates 
yesterday,  and  I  purposely  asked  for  change, 
thinking  small  silver  would  be.  more  useful  than 
large.  So  I  have  two  sixpences,  you  see,  and 
I  can't  be  certain  which  I  got  at  Mrs.  Smith's.' 

'Ah,  it's  no  use,  then.  But  it  is  a  pity.  Only 
it  does  not  matter  so  much  to  you  as  to  us  poorer 
chaps.  You  seem  quite  flush  with  money  just 
now.' 

'  That's  only  because  Uncle  George  was  over 
at  our  house  last  week  and  tipped  me.  But  half- 
a- crown  won't  last  for  ever,  and  there's  eighteen - 
pence  gone  already ;  two  shillings,  indeed,  for 
this  plague  of  a  sixpence  is  no  good.  And  then 
there's.  Sunday's  collection.  Mother  always  ex- 
pects me  to  give  something,  particularly  when 
by  any  chance  I've  come  in  for  extra  pocket- 
money  :  and  with  so  much  distress  as  there  is 
this  winter,  I  know  she'll  be  down  upon  me  if  I 
only  put  in  coppers.  So  I  am  bound  to  change 
this  other  sixpence  for  two  threepenny -bits ;  and 
that  will  leave  me  with  only  one.  And  there 
is  a  new  gimlet  to  buy,  and  ever  so  many 
things  I  want  besides.  And  then  we  have  to 
pay  entrance  on  Saturday,  you  know,  for  the 
foot-ball  match.' 

'  I'll  tell  you  what,  a  good  idea  has  struck 
me,'  said  Alfred.  '  Put  the  doubtful  sixpence 
into  the  plate  on  Sunday,  and  there'll  be  an  end 
of  it,  and  save  you  threepence  into  the  bargain.' 

'  But  it  might  be  passed  on  to  some  poor 
person,  you  know.  They  give  the  money 
straight  off  to  the  bad  cases,  don't  they  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know.  I  should  say  they  change  it 
into  gold  and  keep  it  by  them  till  it's  wanted. 
The  parsons  can't  always  go  about  with  great 
bags  of  copper  and  silver.  And  trust  them  to 
spot  a  bad  coin !  So  this  is  just  the  thing  to  do 
with  your  bothering  sixpence.  It  won't  injure 
any  one.  It  will  only  be  so  much  less  out  of  a 
whole  box  of  money.    Who  will  miss  it  ? ' 

The  argument  was  plausible  enough  to  satisfy 
Frederick  for  the  moment,  and  he  resolved  to 
adopt  the  plan  suggested.  He  put  away  the 
doubtful  sixpence  in  his  desk  ready  for  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  rest  of  his  money,  including 
his  weekly  allowance  received  on  Saturday 
morning,  was  spent  before  the  week  closed.  The 
new  gimlet  was  bought ;  the  foot-ball  match 
attended ;   no   sacrifice  at   all  was  made  of 
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pleasure  ;  and  Frederick  accompanied  his  mother 
to  church  with  a  quiet  conscience  and  the  base 
coin  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  The  hymn  before 
the  sermon  was  the  first .  thing  that  roused  him 
from  his  moral  torpor.  He  sang  the  first  verses 
carelessly  enough ;  hut  a  sudden  shaft  pierced 
him  in  these  words,  familiar  though  they 
were : — 

x  We  lose  what  on  ourselves  we  spend. 
We  have  as  treasure  without  end 
Whatever,  Lord,  to  Thee  we  lend, 
Who  givest  all. 

'  Whatever,  Lord,  we  lend  to  Thee, 
Eepaid  a  thousand  fold  will  be ; 
Then  gladly  will  we  give  to  Thee, 
Who  givest  all.' 

What  was  he  lending  to  the  Lord?  what  was 
he  about  to  give  to  those  sick  and  hungry  ones 
of  whom  Christ  will  say  when  He  '  shall  come  in 
His  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him,' 
•'  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren  ye  have  done  it 
unto  Me  ? '  Thus  Frederick  questioned,  and  the 
mocking  answer  was,  '  A  doubtful  sixpence  ! ' 

Then  came  the  sermon;  and  the  text  seemed 
chosen,  he  thought,  as  if  expressly  to  meet  his 
case : — '  And  the  king  said  unto  Araunah,  Nay; 
but  I  will  surely  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price :  neither 
will  I  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God 
of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing.' 

The  boy  hung  his  head,  and  scarcely  listened 
as  the  clergyman  went  on  to  apply  the  case  to 
his  own  congregation.  The  application  to  him- 
self was  clear  enough.  He  had  thought  to  do 
exactly  what  David  shrank  from  doing ;  nay, 
worse,  he  had  been  about  to  play  the  part  of  a 
hypocrite — to  pretend  to  give  something  of  value 
when  he  believed  the  value  was  wanting.  Was 
he  not  just  on  the  verge  of  committing  the  very 
sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira — of  lying  unto 
God— of  making  a  show  of  dedication  which 
was  false  and  profane  ?  He  shivered  as  he  saw 
the  matter  in  this  its  true  light,  and  he  lifted  up 
a  little  prayer  of  penitence,  joined  with  thanks 
that  he  had .  been  saved  from  this  gross  act  of 
irreverence. 

■  You  gave  nothing  to  -  day,  Frederick,'  his 
mother  said,  as  they  walked  home  after  the 
service. 

'  No,  mother,'  answered  the  boy  meekly.  '  I 
spent  everything  on  myself  last  week  except  this,' 


drawing  out  the  sixpence.  And  then  he  told 
her  his  tale. 

He  had  found  the  moral  himself,  and  taken  it 
deeply  to  heart;  so  there  was  no  need  for  her  to 
do  more  than  sympathise  in  his  contrition,  and 
in  his  gratitude  for  the  heavenly  guidance  that 
had  warned  him  from  the  abyss  into  which  he 
was  carelessly  plunging. 

'  Only,'  she  said,  '  we  must  destroy  the  cause 
of  all  this.' 

So,  when  they  reached  home,  she  made  a 
hole  in  the  bright-burning  Christmas  fire,  and 
Frederick  dropped  into  it  his  doubtful  sixpence. 

  E.  R. 

ONE  PRODUCES  AHOTHES. 

OUR  faults  are  like  circles  in  the  water 
formed  by  a  stone  being  thrown  in  —  one- 
produces  another. 


Answer  to  Bible  lame  on  Page  190. 
ST.  PAUL. 


HIS  WORD. 


T  is  related  that  a  Christian  en- 
gaged in  missionary  work  in 
the  far  East  employed  two 
learned  Tartars  to  help  him 
translate  the  Gospels  into  the. 
language  of  their  country,  and 
the  three  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  day  after  day  in 
study. 

At  length  it  was  finished, 
the  last  correction  made,  and  the  book  lay, 
closed,  on  the  table. 

Still  they  sat,  serious  and  silent. 
He  inquired  the  reason,  and  was  delighted  to 
receive  their  confession  that  they  had  become  be- 
lievers in  Christ. 

'  How  is  this  ? '  he  cried. 
'  At  home,'  was  the  reply,  '  we  studied  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  more  Ave 
read  the  more  obscure  they  became  ;  the  longer 
we  read  these  Gospels  the  more  simple  it  all  be- 
comes, till  at  last  it  seems  as  if  Jesus  Himself 
was  talking  with  us.' 


His  Word. 
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Without  a  moment's  pause  she  plunged  into  the  water. 

D  D 
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WHICH  IS  THE  MOTHER?  - 

^  jfrOU  have  all  heard  of  the 
J^H^^r^Y  judgment  of  Solomon,  what  he 
S^^^^k^M     did  when  two  mothers  claimed 

Curiously  enough,  the  same 
■^^^^^        idea  seems  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  a  Chinese  mind  in  a 
lJB||jj!r         similar  dilemma. 

This  is  the  story : 
Two  women  came  before  a  Mandarin  in 
China,  each  of  them'  protesting  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  a  little  child  they  had  brought  with 
them.  They  were  so  eager  and  so  positive 
that  the  Mandarin  was  sorely  puzzled.  He 
retired  to  consult  with  his  wife,  who  was  a  wise 
and  clever  woman,  whose  opinion  was  held  in 
great  repute  in  the  neighbourhood. 

She  requested   five   minutes   in   which  to 
liberate ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  she  spoke  : 
'  Let  the  servants  catch  me  a  large  fish  in  the 
river,'  she  commanded,  '  and  let  it  be  brought 
me  here  alive.' 
This  was  done. 

'  Bring  me  now  the  infant,'  she  said ;  '  but 
leave  the  women  in  the  outer  chamber.' 

This  was  done,  too.  Then  the  Mandarin's 
wife  caused  the  baby  to  be  undressed,  and  its 
clothes  put  on  the  large  fish. 

'  Carry  the  creature  outside  now,  and  throw 
it  into  the  river  in  the  sight  of  the  two  women.' 

The  servants  obeyed  her  orders,  flinging  the 
fish  into  deep  water,  where  it  rolled  about 
and  struggled,  disgusted,  no  doubt,  by  the 
wrappers  in  which  it  was  swaddled. 

Without  a  moment's  pause  one  of  the  mothers 
threw  herself  into  the  river  wTith  a  fearful  shriek ; 
she  must  save  her  drowning  child. 

Then  the  Mandarin's  wife  commanded  that  she 
should  be  rescued,  and  the  child  given  to  her. 

'  Without  doubt  she  is  the  true  mother,'  she 
declared  ;  and  the  Mandarin  nodded  his  head, 
and  thought  his  wife  certainly  the  wisest  woman 
in  the  '  Flowery  Kingdom.' 

Meantime  the  false  mother  crept  away.  She 
was  found  out  in  her  imposture,  and  the 
Mandarin's  wife  forgot  all  about  her  in  the 
occupation  of  dressing  the  little  baby  in  the  best 
silks  she  could  find  in  her  wardrobe. 

Harry. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE.  SKYE. 

{Continued  from  page  195.) 

NURSE  laughed  heartily. 
'Why,  Miss  Lily,  you  remember  the 
story  almost  word  for  word  as  cook  told  it ! ' 
she  said.  '  You  would  be  a  capital  witness  at 
a  trial!  We  must  mind  how  we  tell  a  tale 
before  you,  I  can  see  ! ' 

'  Yes,  and  be  careful  not  to  use  vulgar  ex- 
pressions, as  Miss  Lily  does  not  know  good  from 
bad  ! '  said  Rosa,  gently.  '  Before  we  can  say 
"  blinky"  indeed !' 

'Oh,  is  that  a  vulgar  aspressionf  asked 
Lily.    '  I  didn't  know.' 

'  And  that  is  not  what  cook  said  either,'  said 
nurse.  'Blinky  was  not  the  word  she  used; 
and  I  shall  not  say  what  it  was,  because  it  is 
just  as  well  that  young  ladies  should  not  use 
those  terms.  But  don't  frighten  yourself,  Miss 
Lily,  my  dear ;  cook  did  not  say  anything  really 
vulgar,  though  of  course,  not  being  educated,  she 
cannot  speak  like  ladies  do.  It's  no  harm  to 
repeat  a  story  just  as  it  is  told  to  you,  provided 
there  are  no  bad  words  in  it,  and  you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  hearing  bad  words  from  cook.' 

'  Well,  finish  the  story,'  said  Rosa,  impatient 
of  this  speech,  which  sounded  somehow  like  a 
reproof  for  her  command  to  nurse  to  mind  what 
she  said  before  Lily. 

'  Mary  Jane  did  not  say  a  word,  or  cry  out 
while  her  hair  was  being  cut  off,  like  a  little  silly 
as  she  was,  for  it  so  happened  that  a  man,  who 
was  brother  to  some  one  Mary  Jane's  mother 
knew  well,  was  at  work  in  a  field  hard  by,  and 
could  have  heard  her  call  as  easy  as  anything, 
and  she  would  have  been  saved,  or  the  woman 
sent  to  prison.  So  her  hair  was  cut  off,  so  close 
that  you  wouldn't  know  her  head  from  a  hedge- 
hog's back,  cook  says,  and  then  the  woman  ran 
off  with  the  hair.  When  Mary  Jane  was  alone 
she  began  to  cry ;  but  no  one  heard  her.  for  she 
did  not  cry  loud  enough ;  and  she  sat  there  a 
long  time,  as  she  was  afraid  to  go  home.  At 
last  she  did  go,  and  told  about  it,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  send  to  look  for  the  woman  that  evening, 
so  she  escaped.' 

'  You  said  she  was  shaved,  and  now  it  seems 
the  hair  was  only  cut  close ! '  said  Rosa. 

'  Well,  I  thought  cook  said  "  close  shaved," 
like  something  or  other,'  said  Lily,  looking  round 
at  nurse. 
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'  Yes  ;  cook  said  "  close-shaved  like  a  poodle," ' 
said  nurse.  '  But  real  sliaving  is  different  from 
that.' 

•'What  did  the  woman  want  the  hair  for?' 
asked  Rosa. 

'  To  sell  for  wigs  and  false  hair,  miss.' 

'  How  silly  of  you  to  think  any  one  could  use 
Mac's  hair  for  wigs  !'  said  Rosa. 

'Well,  I  am  sure  his  hair  is  beautiful,'  said 
Lily. 

■  Yes,  for  a  dog  ;  but  no  person  ever  had  hair 
that  colour,'  said  Rosa. 

'  Of  course  Blue-beard  had  !'  cried  Lily. 

'  But  there  is  no  such  person  as  Blue-beard, 
silly!'  said  Rosa. 

'  But  they  have  him  in  pantomimes  and  things  ; 
and  Mac's  hair  would  do  very  well  for  that,' 
said  Lily. 

1  How  can  you  say  such  unkind  things ! '  said 
Rosa,  inclined  to  cry ;  for  she  cared  very  much 
for  Mac's  beauty,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  his  being  clipped  close,  like  half  a  poodle  ! 

'  But  it  wouldn't  hurt  Mac,  Rosa  !  Don't  cry, 
please  ! '  said  Lily,  feeling  sorry  for  having  said 
anything  to  make  her  sister  unhappy.  '  And 
his  hair  would  grow  better  and  thicker ;  cook's 
nephew's  wife's  aunt's  little  girl's  did ! ' 

'Mac  won't  be  cut  close,  miss,  never  fear,' 
said  nurse. 

She  called  Lily  to  her,  and  whispered  to  her 
some  kind  words  of  advice,  which  taught  Lily 
that  when  she  heard  people  speaking  together, 
when  they  thought  she  was  asleep  or  out  of 
hearing,  she  ought  to  make  known  to  them  that 
she  was  wide  awake,  or  could  hear  quite  well. 

1  Remember,  Miss  Lily,'  said  kind  nurse,  '  it 
is  not  honourable  to  listen  to  what  people  are 
saying  unless  they  know  you  can  hear.' 

'  But  I  didn't  know  it  was  a  secret,'  .said  Lily. 
( I  thought  it  was  only  a  story  ;  and  I  thought 
any  one  might  hear  a  story :  but  I'll  remember 
what  you  say.' 

After  nurse  had  kissed  her  she  returned  to  her 
place,  and  went  on  dressing  her  doll ;  and  for 
some  time  there  was  silence  between  the  little 
girls. 

'  How  late  father  is  going  out  this  morning !' 
said  Rosa,  presently. 

'  Perhaps  he's  gone,'  'remarked  Lily. 

■  I  am  sure  he  has  not,  because  mother 
promised  to  send  for  me  as  soon  as  he  had. 


I  wish  he  would  go,  for  I  want  to  go  down- 
stairs.' 

There  was  another  short  silence,  during  which 
the  doll's  dressing  was  finished,  and  then  Lily 
spoke.  '  If  I  was  a  brother,  I  should  have 
thumped  you  on  the  day  Mac  was  lost ! '  she 
said  in  her  sIoav  way,  looking  full  at  Rosa. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Lily,  " thumped"  is  an  ugly  word!' 
said  nurse. 

• '  Well  then,  banged  ! '  said  Lily. 

'  That  is  worse,  I  think,'  said  nurse. 

'  Well  then,  boxed ! '  said  Lily,  in  the  same 
voice.  '  Slap  is  a  girl's  word,  and  I  want  a 
boy's  word.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  if  you  were  a 
hrotJier  you  would  have  thumped  me,  or  banged 
me,  or  boxed  me '? '  asked  Rosa,  inclined  to  laugh 
at  Lily's  grave  way  of  speaking.  '  If  you  want 
a  boy's  word,  why  couldn't  you  say  you  would 
have  boxed  me  if  you  had  been  a  hoy  ? ' 

'  'Cause  any  boy  would  not  have  done,'  replied 
Lily,  gravely  and  slowly.  '  I  was  angry  with 
you  'cause  I  was  your  sister,  but  I  could  not  box 
you  'cause  I  was  only  a  sister ;  if  I  had  been  a 
brother  I  would,  and  very  hard  too !  Any  other 
kind  of  boy  would  not  have  cared,  'cause  it 
would  not  have  mattered  to  any  other  kind  of 
boy  than  yours  and  my  brother ! ' 

'  Well,  to  be  sure  !'  cried  nurse,  turning  round 
in  surprise.  '  I  never  heard  you  talk  in  such  a 
style  before,  Miss  Lily!  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
Boxing  your  sister  very  hard  !  What  is  it  ail 
about  ? '  {To  he  continued.) 


PRAYER. 

PRAYER  is  our  speech  to  God  :  when  we 
read,  God  speaks  to  us  ;  when  we  pray, 
we  speak  to  God. 


A  SURE  SIGH". 

A MAN  sat  listening  to  two  others  who 
were  disputing  with  each  other  in  a  foreign 
tongue. 

'  Do  you  understand  t^eir  language  ? '  asked  a 
bystander. 

'  ]STo,'  replied  he  ;  '  but  I  know  who  is  in  the 
wrong.' 

£  How?'  was  the  rejoinder. 

'  By  seeing  who  gets  angry  first.' 
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Who  is  in  the  wrong  ? 


WHAT  says  the  bell  on  a  Sunday  morn, 
As  to  our  ears  by  the  wind  'tis  borne? 
It  echoes  all  over  hill  and  plain, 
Always  the  same  monotonous  strain, 

'  To  prayer !  To  prayer !  * 

What  says  the  bell,  as  over  the  sea 
'Tis  wafted  by  breezes  wild  and  free  ? 
Fitful  but  deep  the  ominous  knell 
Comes  from  the  buoy  on  the  rock  to  tell, 
'  Beware  !  Beware ! ' 

What  says  the  bell,  as  all  alone 
We  suddenly  hear  its  mournful  tone  ? 
Sudden,  and  clear,  and  far  between, 
It  says  to.  the  heart  in  accents  keen, 
'  Prepare !  Prepare ! ' 

What  if  unheard  the  bell  should  be  ? 
The  mariner  sinks  in  the  boiling  sea  ; 
A  soul  is  lost  that  might  have  been  won  ; 
A  hardened  sinner  goes  wandering  on. 

Take  care !  Take  care ! 

E.  M.  Leigh. 
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A  CUP  OF  COLD  WATER. 

T  was  night  at  the  Michigan  Central 
Station  in  Detroit — late,  dark,  silent 
night,  and  only  a  few  dim  lights  broke 
the  gloom  into  dense  shadows  that 
were  more  fearful  than  darkness. 

That  was  the  impression  the  vast 
silence  gave;  and  there  were  two 
travellers  who,  when  no  trains  were 
coming  or  going,  waited  on.  One  was 
a  man  who  had  come  by  the  latest 
train,  whom  the  guard  helped  into  the  waiting- 
room,  and  who,  through  weariness,  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  cushions.  He  was  weak  and  ill,  and 
one  needed  no  second  glance  to  see  that  he  had 
almost  reached  the  end  of  life's  journey.  The 
other  passenger,  too,  had  newly  arrived  at  the 
terminus.  The  world  had  taken  his  measure 
and  named  him  'tramp,'  but  he  had  wrought 
his  own  ruin ;  and  evil  as  he  was,  he  never 
blamed  any  one  but  himself. 

This  man  had  been  watching  the  sleeper  for 
a  long  time,  had  noted  his  weakness,  his  respect- 
able appearance,  and  that  he  had  a  watch-chain 
at  his  pocket,  and  a  travelling-bag  under  his 
head ;  and  he  crept  near— nearer — with  the  one 
horrible  thought  uppermost — he  would  rob  the 
dying  man !  He  had  no  fear  of  the  act.  But 
he  did  fear  that  some  one  would  come  in  and 
interrupt  his  project.   What  if  the  man  moved  ? 

He  did  not  move.  The  tramp  took  the 
satchel  and  watch,  and  was  ready  to  run,  if  his 
victim  should  call  out,  but  the  sick  man  merely 
groaned  faintly  as  his  head  dropped  on  the 
cushion.  In  the  face  of  actual  death  he  slept  as 
quietly  as  a  child  on  its  mother's  breast. 

As  the  tramp  looked  with  greedy  eyes  at  the 
watch  to  note  its  value  he  started  and  shivered 
as  if  a  hand  had  been  laid  on  his  shoulder,  stared 
wildly  at  the  face  of  the  sick  man  and  back  at 
the  watch,  which  lay  open  in  his  hand ;  then  he 
muttered  something,  and1  instantly  it  was  back 
in  the  pocket  of  the  sick  man,  and  the  satchel 
was  under  his  head  again. 
What  had  he  seen  ? 

The  picture  of  a  captain  in  the  Southern 
army,  wearing  the  Confederate  uniform.  A  face 
that  resembled  that  of  the  man  who,  when  he 
himself  lay  dying  of  thirst,  and  was  about  to  be 
transfixed  by  a  rebel  bayonet,  had  given  him  a 


draught  of  spring  water,  and  setting  him  on  his 
own  horse,  turned  him  to  the  north,  and  said, 
'  When  you  meet  a  vanquished  man.  spare  him. 
as  I  have  spared  you.' 

And  he  had  raised  his  blue  cap  in  the  air  and 
sworn  to  remember. 

Now  they  had  met  again ! 

An  hour  later  a  carriage  drove  in  haste  to 
the  station,  and  first  of  all  a  child  came  running 
in.  She  looked  at  the  tramp  a  moment  and 
hesitated;  then  flung  herself  on  the  prostrate 
man. 

'  Grandfather  ! '  dear  grandfather  !  wake  up. 
We've  come  to  take  you  home.' 

A  gentleman  and  lady  hurried  in. 

'  Father,'  said  the  lady,  kneeling  by  him,  '  we 
missed  the  train,  but  here  Ave  are  now.  Do 
wake  up.' 

The  tramp  was  fanning  him  with  his  cap ;  a 
certain  dignity  was  in  his  face  and  manner  as 
he  did  so.  The  sick  man  opened  his  eyes,  smiled 
feebly,  and  said,  '  Give — me — a — drink — of — 
water.' 

The  tramp  brought  the  water,  and  knelt  as 
he  lifted  the  helpless  head  and  placed  the  cup  of 
water  to  the  cold  lips.  When  he  laid  him  back 
there  was  a  smile  sealed  upon  them,  and  the 
lady  and  the  little  girl  sobbed  aloud. 

The  tramp  rose  to  his  feet,  but  his  cringing 
manner  was  gone. 

'  The  battle  is  almost  over,'  he  said,  gently. 
1  He  told  me  to  remember,  and  I  did.  I  would 
have  died  for  him.' 

He  has  done  better;  he  has  lived  for  him, 
and  men  touch  their  hats  to  him  now  who 
then  would  have  spurned  him  from  their  doors. 

Romance,  do  you  say  ?    No,  it  is  reality  ! 


ROYAL  MAK1EES. 

KING  HENRY  IV.  of  France  was  stand- 
ing one  day  with  some  of  his  Court  in  n 
village  street  when  a  poor  cottager  passed  by, 
and  bowed  down  to  the  ground.  The  Kin- 
returned  the  salutation  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  at  which  one  of  the- attendants  ventured 
to  express  his  surprise,  when  the  monarch  replied, 
rebuking  him,  'Would  you  have  your  king- 
exceeded  in  politeness  by  one  of  the  lowest  of  his 
subjects  ? ' 
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FEELING  AFTER  GOD. 

A GENTLEMAN  many  years  ago  was 
visiting  a  school  for  the  "blind,  and  he  saw- 
there  a  little  boy  and  girl,  about  ten  and  fourteen 
years  old  respectively,  who  read  so  well  as  to 
excite  his  admiration. 

He  tried  them  in  various  ways :  picked  out 
passages  from  the  four  Gospels ;  then  he  folded 
a  silk  handkerchief  double,  then  four  times,  and 
laid  it  on  the  book,  where  their  fingers  were 
pressed  upon  the  embossed  letters.  But  not 
until  eight  folds  of  silk  were  placed  between 
their  finger  tips  and  the  paper  did  they  find  any 
difficulty  at  all.  This  was  truly  described  as 
'feeling  after  God.' 


CONTENTMENT. 

He  who  is  not  content  with  a  little,  will  be 
content  with  nothing. 

SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.— XIX. 

'  EVERMORE  TO  REJOICE  IN  HIS  HOLY  COMFORT.' 

TWAS  Pentecost — and  all,  with  one  accord, 
Were  gathered  in  one  place,  to  meet  the 
Lord ; 

And  as  they  then  did  call  upon  His  Name, 
The  Comforter,  the  Holy  Spirit,  came. 

All  suddenly  He  fell  upon  His  own, 
And  made  their  souls  and  bodies,  too,  His 
throne : 

With  tongues  of  fire  and  with  a  rushing  blast 
He  came.'    The  Comforter  had  come  at  last ! 

How  rich  they  were  on  that  high  Feast-day 
made ! 

How  His  good  things  their  losses  overpaid  ! 
O'erpaid,  you  say  ?    Did  He  their  purses  fill  ? 
Oh,  no.   He  came,  and  they  were  poor  men  still. 

Oh,  let  us  not  for  earthly  comforts  long, 
Or  we  shall  do  our  Comforter  some  wrong; 
Let's  lure  Him  to  us  with  our  love  and  prayers, 
Life  else  is  comfortless — a  mist  of  cares  ! 

Come,  who'll  begin,  this  happy  Whitsuntide, 
To  cast  away  all  hatred,  lies,  and  pride  ? 
Who'll  woo  the  Comforter  to  be  his  guest  ? 
That  man,  that  child  shall  be  supremely  blest ! 

C.  0.  E. 


MY  FURRED  AND  FEATHERED 
COMPANIONS. 

Cat  and  Dog. 

-<fi^to^^^ HIS  is  a  story  of  the  gratitude  of 

?5a^O  v  a  ca*  ^°  a  ^°§>*  They  were 
1  both  owned  by  one  lady:  the 

^iMW^Kjk      (log,  Play,  being  a  handsome 

^\wfl»C  Clumber  spaniel;  Minette,  the 
cat,  a  very  beautiful  Angora. 

On  one  occasion  both  were  basking  in  the  sun 
on  the  lawn  of  their  mistress's  house,  Minette 
having  a  family  of  four  kittens  playing  close  to 
her,  and  Play  lying  sleepily  watching  them 
with  half-closed  eyes. 

One  of  the  kittens  had  strayed  some  distance 
from  its  mother  in  pursuit  of  a  bunch  of  floating 
thistledown,  when  suddenly  the  dog  jumped  up, 
and  barking  wildly,  rushed  upon  the  kitten,  and 
seizing  it  none  too  gently,  darted  away  with  it. 
In  a  second  the  cause  of  his  strange  conduct 
made  itself  known. 

A  large  hawk  swooped  down  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  kitten  had  been  the  previous  instant, 
for  a  moment  gazed  round  him  surprised  at 
missing  his  expected  prey,  and  then  soared 
slowly  away.  Play  thus  saved  his  com- 
panion's offspring  from  death,  and  afterwards 
found  that  a  good  action  always  gets  its  reward. 
From  that  day  Minette  was  devoted  to  the 
dog  as  she  had  never  been  before,  though  always 
friendly.  They  were  almost  inseparable,  and 
would,  much  to  their  owner's  displeasure,  often 
go  off  together  hunting  in  the  woods. 

One  day  the  lady  was  sitting  reading,  when 
Minette  appeared  at  the  window  mewing  most 
piteously.  On  the  sash  being  thrown  up  she 
jumped  in,  but  continued  to  mew,  clawing  at  her 
mistress's  skirt,  and  running  round  and  round  her. 

At  last  the  lady  saw  that  puss  wished  her  to 
follow  her.  Accordingly  she  did  so.  Minette 
led  the  way,  with  her  large  bushy  tail  erect,  and 
looking  round  constantly  to  make  sure  that  her 
mistress  did  not  stop.  On  she  went  into  a  plan- 
tation some  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and 
when  she  stopped  the  lady  found  Play  caught 
by  his  fore-paw  in  one  of  the  keeper's  traps, 
whence  she  soon  released  him  and  carried  him 
home  with  some  difficulty,  owing  to  his  weight, 
Minette  trotting  beside  with  an  occasional  little 
purr  of  satisfaction.  H.  Wothem. 
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A  Cunning  Fox. 
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A  CUNNING  POX. 

^^^^M||N  the  autumn  of  1819  a  brave 
ill    °^  ^ox  ^n  a  ^untinS  country 
^•J0M/  was    closely    pressed    by  the 
hounds;  the  horn  of  the  hunts- 
\f^/^P>  man  was  a  terrible  sound  to  the 

M0%$&\  poor  beast,  and.  at  last,  when  his  pur- 
^^/v  suers  were  close  upon  him,  desperation 
f^V|^v  lent  him  fresh  strength,  and  he  made 
Yu\!)  ^or  a  high  wa^  a  short  distance  ahead, 
v  Having  cleared  it,   he  crept  close 

alongside  it  for  a  few  yards ;  the  hounds  fol- 
lowed, and.  no  sooner  had  they  leaped  the  wall 
than  the  cunning  fox  sprang  back  again,  and  by 
thus  doubling  he  gave  his  enemies  the  slip  and 
got  safely  away. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  203.) 

DEAR  me,  nurse,'  said  Rosa,  in  her  grand 
manner,  'I  wonder  you  ask  Miss  Lily  to 
explain  her  nonsense  !  I  suppose  she  wanted  to 
punish  me  for  crying  about  Mac  !' 

'  No,  I  didn't !  It  is  not  wicked  to  cry,'  said 
Lily ;  '  but  it  is  wicked  to  call  one's  own  father 
cruel,  and  wicked.' 

'  Oh,  Miss  Lily !  no  one  ever  said  that,  I'm 
sure  !'  said  nurse. 

'  Rosa,  you  know  you  did  !  and  when  I  heard 
it  I  felt  some  kind  of  feeling  as  if  I  should  like 
to  let  you  see  I  was  angry  'cause  you  spoke  so  of 
father.  But  I  couldn't  get  the  words  in  for  there 
was  so  much  talking ;  but  afterwards  I  thought 
if  I  was  your  brother,  and  not  your  sister,  I 
would  have  just  gone  up  and  thumped — I  mean 
boxed — you  hard.'1 

'Thumped  me  hard,  indeed!'  cried  Rosa, 
indignant.  'As  if  I  should  have  let  you  touch 
me ! ' 

'  Oh,  yes !  you  would  have  been  obliged  to,' 
said  Lily,  still  quietly  determined  to  speak  out. 
'You  could  not  have  helped  it,  you  know,  'cause 
I  should  have  been  a  brother,  and  boys  are 
much  stronger  than  girls.' 

'  Boys  don't  hit  girls,  Miss  Lily,'  said  nurse, 
who,  although  she  was  glad  that  Rosa  shoidd  be 
told  of  her  bad  behaviour,  was  careful  to  try 
and  teach  Lily  her  duty  also.  'And  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  right  for  you  to  give  way  to 
temper  and  hit  Miss  Rosa.' 


'But  I've  been  giving  way  to  temper  lots  of 
times  since  then,  nurse,'  said  Lily.  '  If  I'd  just 
been  able  to  have  gone  up  and  thumped  at  Rosa, 
and  said,  "I  thump  you  for  calling  father  cruel, 
and  wicked,  and  stealing,"  I  should  only  have 
given  way  to  temper  for  a  minute;  but  I  have 
felt  so  cross  with  Rosa  so  many  times  since  that, 
that  I  keep  on  giving  way  to  temper !  And 
yesterday,  when  I  was  saying  my  catechism  to 
you,  it  kept  on  coming  into  my  head  ;  for  there 
was  all  about  it  in  the  catechism,  and  it  made  me 
feel  so  strange  afterwards  when  I  saw  father  so 
kind  to  Rosa.' 

'All  about  it  in  the  catechism !  What  are  you 
talking  about,  you  wicked  child?'  cried  Rosa, 
angrily. 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  wicked — a  little,'  said 
Lily ;  "cause  I  s'pose  I've  been  "bearing  malice" 
in  my  heart ;  but  there  is  about  your  being 
wicked  to  call  dear  father  names  in  the  catechism. 
It  says  "Love,  honour,  and  succour  your  father 
and  mother,'  'and  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  ' 

'  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  so  !'  exclaimed 
Rosa,  now  very  angry  indeed.  '  I  will  teli 
mother  how  teasing  and  tiresome  and  tell-taley 
you  are,  naughty  little  thing ! ' 

'  Tell-taley  !'  said  Lily.  '  I'm  not  telling  tales. 
Why,  all  the  servants  were  there,  and  heard  you !' 

'  Hush,  hush,  my  dears,  that  is  enough  said,' 
said  nurse  ;  'and  Miss  Lily,  my  love,  come  here 
to  me  a  moment.' 

Nurse  had  allowed  Lily  to  have  her  say  out 
to  Rosa,  because  she  thought  it  might  do  Rosa 
good  to  have  her  bad  behaviour  pointed  out  to 
her  plainly  by  her  little  sister,  who  ran  no  risks 
of  getting  into  trouble  with  Mrs.  Law,  as  the 
servants  did  if  they  ventured  to  reprove  Rosa. 
But  when  Lily  had  finished  off  her  remarks  with 
quoting  the  fifth  commandment,  nurse  thought 
it  was  time  to  show  the  '  excellent  scholar '  in 
what  particulars  she  herself  had  been  wrong  in 
the  late  conversation. 

'  My  dear,'  she  said,  putting  her  arm  round 
Lily,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice ;  '  my  dear, 
never  say  you  wish  you  had  hit  any  one,  or  done 
anything  hastily.  It  is  not  your  usual  fault, thank 
God  for  it !  but  never,  even  in  strong  temptation, 
give  way  to  the  wish  to  hit  any  one.  You  do 
not  know  how  many  wicked  things  have  been 
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done  through  people  giving  way  to  temper  directly 
they  are  provoked  ;  murders  are  done  that  way 
sometimes ;  and  hoys  and  girls,  and  men  and 
women,  who  have  loved  each  other  very  tenderly 
when  there  was  no  difference  between  them, 
have  hurt  each  other  very  dreadfully  through 
yielding  to  sudden  anger.' 

'Yes,  nurse,  I  know,'  said  Lily.  'Many 
people  Jiave  got  into  trouble  by  being  in  a  sudden 
passion,  in  the  Bible,  and  out  of  it.  There's 
King  Henry,  who  said  he  wished  Thomas  a, 
Becket  was  dead ;  and  cook,  who  killed  our  last 
cat  by  throwing  the  tongs  at  it  when  she  was 
angry.  But  you  know,  nurse,  I  never  said  I 
wanted  to  box  Rosa.  I  said  I  wished  I'd  been 
a  brother,  'cause  then  I  would ;  but  I  am  only 
a  sister,  so  I  was  only  able  to  bear  malice.' 

Nurse  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  Lily's 
odd  way  of  expressing  herself. 

'  I  hope,  Miss  Lily,  you  did  not  bear  malice 
very  badly  ;  you  did  not  wish  to  do  Miss  Rosa 
any  real  harm,  I  hope  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no  !'  said  Lily.  '  I  only  could  not  help 
thinking  of  how  she  called  father  those  things, 
and  that  she  did  not  seem  to  care  about  having 
been  so  wicked.  I  wanted  her  to  know  that  it 
loas  wicked,  you  know,  so  I  told  her.' 

'  I  see  what  you  mean,  my  dear,'  said  nurse. 
'  But  you  must  be  careful  not  to  let  unkind 
thoughts  about  any  one  stay  in  your  heart.  And 
you  must  remember,  that  although  it  was  very 
wrong  of  Miss  Rosa  to  speak  so.  of  her  father,  she 
was  very  much  distressed  at  the  time,  and  has 
never  been  accustomed  to  control  her  words ;  and 
perhaps  she  was  sorry  when  she  grew  calmer, 
and  came  to  think  it  all  over.' 

'  I  don't  think  she  was  ! '  said  Lily. 

Nurse  thought  it  best  not  to  notice  this  re- 
mark, for  she  had  her  own  doubts  on  the  subject, 
so  she  went  on  with  what  she  had  to  say. 

'  And  I  don't  say  you  were  wrong  to  tell  her 
of  her  faults,  but  you  must  remember  that  it  is 
never  pleasant  to  any  one  to  be  told  of  their 
faults ;  and  you  are  but  a  little  girl,  which 
makes  it  harder  for  Miss  Rosa  to  bear  it,  espe- 
cially with  a  grown-up  person  standing  by. 
I'm  far  from  saying  it's  wrong  for  you  to  tell 
your  sister  when  she  has  done  anything  wrong, 
but  you  would  be  kinder  and  wiser  to  tell  her 
about  it  when  you  are  by  yourselves.  Our 
Blessed  Lord  used  words  which  I  think  com- 


mand us  to  do  as  I  have  just  advised  you.  He 
said,  "  If  thy  brother  trespass  against  thee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him 
alone."  ' 

'  Did  He  ?  Then,  of  course,  I  was  wicked 
not  to,'  said  Lily,  gravely  and  sincerely. 
'May  I  get  the  Bible  and  see  just  what  it 
says  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  my  dear.' 

But  just  as  she  had  began  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  to  find  the  chapter  and  verse  nurse  men- 
tioned, Prudence,  the  nursery-maid,  came  in 
hurriedly. 

'  Please,  Miss  Rosa  and  Miss  Lily,  master 
wants  you  in  the  dining-room  immediately.' 

'What  for?'  asked  Rosa. 

'I  mustn't  tell,  miss,'  said  Prudence. 

'  Why,  Prudy,  how  pleased  you  look ! '  said 
Lily,  .  looking  up  in  her  face  gravely.  '  Is  it 
anything  ?' 

'  Please,  miss,  not  to  ask  no  questions,  but  to 
go  down  at  once,'  cried  Prudence,  almost  pushing 
them  out  of  the  door,  and  shutting  it  after  them 
quickly. 

Rosa  bounded  downstairs,  Lily  following  as 
quickly  as  she  could,  and  in  the  dining-room 
they  found  not  only  their  father  and  mother,  but 
Noble  and  two  strangers. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TWO  JACKDAWS. 

TWO  little  birds  sat  up  in  a  tree, 
As  cunning  young  birds  as  cunning  could 
be. 

They  cawed  and  they  chattered  quite  happy  and 
free — 

Two  careless  jackdaws,  between  you  and  me. 

Meadows  and  woods  all  shone  in  the  sun, 

And  they  watched  the  farmer  go  by  with  his 
gun. 

'  He'd  shoot  us,'  they  said,  '  and  think  it  rare 
fun, 

But  we're  not  so  foolish — we're  not  to  be  done.' 

The  farmer  went  on,  and  down  flew  Jackdaw ; 

His  sister  quick  followed,  '  Caw,  caw,  caw.' 
The  gun  went  off  with  a  bang  and  a  roar, 

And  those  two  foolish  birds  we'll  never  see 
more. 


WORK  AND  PRAYER. 

DAY  is  dawning,  work  is  calling, 
Far  and  wide  o'er  land  and  sea ; 
Listen  to  the  soft  Voice  saying, 
'  Go, — but  first  come  worship  Me. 

•  I  will  give  you  peace  and  blessing, 

Strength,  and  help  through  toil  and  care 

But  ye  first  must  ask  these  blessings, 
And  receive  them  all  through  prayer. 

1  'Tis  the  link  to  bind  thy  being 

Into  unity  with  Mine, 
Closely  knit  and  interwoven 

When  true  work  and  prayer  combine.' 

'  Holy  Spirit,  shape  our  wishes, 

Warm  our  hearts  with  love  so  true, 

That  from  Thee,  the  Fountain,  drawing, 
Our  stained  lives  grow  pure  anew.' 

Ellixou  J.  Kelly 
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MINOS. 

Jj/fO  TITER.  'Children,  it  is  "bed- time  ;  you 
^  really  must  go  !  Come,  put  away  books 
and  work.' 

All.  '  Oh.  mother,  not  yet !  It  is  holiday- 
time  ;  let  us  stay  ten  minutes  longer.' 

Georgy.  'And  tell  us  a  story  before  we  go; 
one  of  your  jolly  stories.' 

Alice.  '  A  true  one,  mother.' 

Mother.  '  Oh,  you  are  all  too  big  for  stories 
now.' 

All.  '  No,  no,  no,  we  aren't !  Come,  mother 
dear,  it's  a  bargain ;  one  story,  and  we  will  go 
to  bed.' 

Mother.  '  Troublesome  children  !  Well,  holi- 
days don't  last  for  ever,  so  I  suppose  I  must  give 
in.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  about 
Minos,  a  performing  dog  I  once  saw  ? ' 

Frank.  '  Oh,  one  of  those  unfortunate  little 
beasts  who  dance  on  their  hind-legs,  and  are 
beaten  and  scolded  by  their  masters  if  they  leave 
off  for  a  moment ! ' 

Mother.  1  On  the  contrary,  Frank,  Minos  en- 
joyed his  performance.  I  saw  him  some  years 
back,  when  he  visited  London  with  his  mistress 
on  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
began  the  entertainment  by  some  very  clever 
tricks  with  numbered  cards.  They  were  marked 
1,  2,  3,  and  so  on.  Madame  Hager  spread  them 
on  a  table,  her  little  dog  gravely  watching  her. 
With  a  grave  shake  of  one  paw  he  began  his 
exercises.  He  picked  out  a  dozen  cards  in  suc- 
cession, just  as  people  expressed  a  wish  for  them. 
Once,  as  he  held  No.  6  in  his  mouth,  a  lady  said, 
"  Let  him  add  twelve  to  it."  Minos  looked  in- 
quiringly at  Madame  Hager.  She  repeated, 
"Add  twelve,  Minos :  go,  search  ! "  He  gave 
his  mistress  a  long  look,  twitched  his  nose, 
ambled  gently  over  the  spread  cards  without 
displacing  them,  and  presently  returned,  carrying 
in  his  mouth  the  card  marked  18.' 

Mary.  '  Mother,  how  did  he  do  the  counting  ? ' 

Mother.  '  I  don't  know.  Some  people  think 
his  mistress  had  a  separate  tone  of  voice  for 
every  number  that  was  wanted,  but  even  then 
the  power  of  associating  that  tone  with  a  certain 
card  is  equally  remarkable.' 

George.  '  Did  he  never  make  a  mistake, 
mother  ? ' 

Mother.  '  I  believe  not;  but  once  a  gentleman 
told  him  to  find  the  half  of  27,  and  he  quietly 


trotted  across  the  table,  and,  picking,  out  a  card 
with  No.  0  on  it,  laid  it  before  his  mistress.' 

Mary.  '  Meaning,  "  I  can't  do  it  :"  just  what 
I  should  have  said.' 

Mother.  '  Another  of  Minos's  acquirements 
was  the  selecting  any  named  photograph  from  a 
quantity  produced.  Ask  for  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Sultan,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who  you  will,  and  the  little  fellow,  after 
a  quick  look  round,  selected  the  photograph 
wanted  and  carried  it  to  Madame  Hager.  She 
says  he  did  it  by  sheer  force  of  memory,  and 
that  he  knows  four  hundred  different  people 
apart,  and  can  fetch  each  as  called  for.  Further- 
more, Minos  can  spell.  A  word  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  shown  to  this  wise  little  dog, 
he  instantly  repairs  to  his  alphabet  cards,  and 
produces  the  right  letters  in  their  order.' 

Frank.  '  I  guess  he  got  well  beaten  before  he 
learned  all  these  tricks.' 

Mother.  'No,  Frank;  Madame  Hager  says 
he  has  always  been  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness — made  a  friend  of,  in  fact;  he  has  never 
had  a  harsh  word  addressed  to  him  in  his  life.' 

Mary.  '  Has  he  always  lived  with  that 
Madame  Hager  ? ' 

Mother.  '  Yes,  always.  She  had  a  young 
daughter,  Marie,  who  made  Minos  her  com- 
panion, talked  to  him,  nursed  him,  petted  him, 
and  cared  for  nothing  but  her  dear  dog.  It  was 
she  who  taught  him  all  his  clever  tricks  with 
cards  and  pictures,  and  furthermore  instructed 
him  in  playing  a  little  tune  on  the  piano,  and 
here  comes  in  a  sad  bit  of  Minos's  history. 
His  friend,  Marie  Hager,  died  of  consumption^ 
and  her  poor  little  dog  could  not  understand 
why  she  lay  so  still  and  took  no  notice  of  him. 
In  vain  he  pressed  his  little  nose  against  her 
white  cheek ;  she  did  not  move,  never  even 
smiled  on  him.  Then  he  determined  to  take 
further  measures  to  arouse  her,  and  fetched  all 
his  cards  and  pictures,  and  laid  them  on  her 
bed,  gravely  going  through  all  his  tricks.  "  This 
must  certainly  please  her  and  make  her  speak 
to  me,"  no'doubt  the  poor  fellow  thought.  But 
no,  she  never  again  said,  "Good  Minos!"  or 
told  him  to  seek  a  number.  He  laid  down  at 
last  by  the  dead  girl's  side  and  moaned  himself 
to  sleep.  He  has  never  played  his  tune  on  the 
piano  since  her  death.' 

Mary.  ' 1  wonder  he  did  not  die,  too.' 
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Mother.  'You  see  he  had  Madame  Hager  to 
fall  back  upon.  She  petted  him  also.  Still,  he 
never  forgot  his  young  mistress,  and  when,  a 
year  after  her  death,  he  was  taken  hack  to  Nice, 
where  she  died,  he  found  his  way  to  the  house,  and 
lay  down  on  the  doorstep,  whining  piteously.' 

George.  '  Mother,  did  Minos  do  any  more 
queer  tricks  ?  I  don't  want  to  hear  your  melan- 
choly hits.' 

Tom.  1  Well,  George,  I  think  you  will  laugh  to 
hear  of  one  trick  he  played  his  mistress  without 
being  taught.  Madame  Hager  was  just  going 
to  give  him  his  dinner,  three  bits  of  meat  in  a 
plate,  when  she  was  called  out  of  the  room. 
Minos  was  dreadfully  hungry,  and  after  watching 
the  plate  a  little  while  could  wait  no  longer,  but 
ate  up  his  dinner  without  waiting,  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  for  permission.  Something,  how- 
ever, in  his  dog-breast  reproached  him  for  the 
empty  plate,  so  he  trotted  off  and  fetched  three 
of  his  number  cards,  which  he  carefully  laid  in 
the  place  of  the  meat.  When  his  mistress  came 
back -she  found  him  watching  this  arrangement 
with  a  satisfied  expression  of  countenance.' 

  Harry. 

SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.-XX. 

'  STEADFAST  IN  THE  FAITH.' 

BLEST  One  in  Three,  great  Names  of 
grace, 

To  make  us  holy,  strong,  and  brave, 
To  fit  us  for  each  hallowed  place — 
The  font,  the  altar,  and  the  grave  ! 

How  idle  is  the  vessel's  sail 

Unless  the  breeze  sweeps  o'er  the  sea ! 
So  prayers  are  dead,  and  good  words  fail, 

Without  Thy  blessing,  One  in  Three  ! 

One  faith  is  spoken  in  the  Fold, 

'Blest  One  in  Three,'  all  Christians  say; 

That  glorious  creed  of  saints  we  hold, 
And  will  do  till  our  dying  day. 

I  will  not  be  a  shaken  reed, 

But  steadfast  as  a  rooted  tree ; 
In  psalm,  in  litany,  in  creed, 

I'll  glorify  the  One  in  Three. 

This,  faith,  it  is  no  empty  dream, 
'Tis  not  for  nought  we  hold  it  fast ; 

On  life's  dark  path  it  sheds  a  beam, 
And  it  will  bring  us  home  at  last ! 

C.  0.  E. 


TURTLE  HUITING. 

ANY  turtles  are  to  be 
found  in  all  tropical 
seas ;  but  the  shores 
of  the  Antilles,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  are 
their  favourite  haunts. 

They  are  most  use- 
ful to  man,  and  in 
those  regions  where 
they  are  common  the 
flesh  is  used  for  food, 
and  their  shells  employed  as  canoes. 

The  natives  even  roof  their  huts  with  these 
shells,  or  turn  them  into  drinking-troughs  for 
their  cattle  and  baths  for  their  children.  The 
fat  of  some  of  the  species,  when  fresh,  is  used 
as  butter,  and  the  eggs  of  all  are  much  thought 
of  for  food.  And  lastly,  the  covering  of  the 
turtle,  when  brought  to  Europe,  and  employed 
in  the  arts,  is  known  by  the  name  of  tortoise- 
shell. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  different 
species  is  the  green  turtle,  which  inhabits  the 
great  Southern  Ocean,  and  only  visits  the  shore 
at  certain  seasons.  When  sleeping  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea  it  is  easily  taken  by  a  noose  being- 
placed  over  its  head.  It  is  even  said  to  be  a 
practice  with  Malay  fishermen  to  dive  beneath  a 
sleeping  turtle,  and,  attaching  a  cord  to  its 
nippers,  take  it. 

In  the  regions  where  this  ,  valuable  animal 
breeds,  their  pursuers  follow  them  by  their  track 
on  the  sands,  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  throw 
them  on  their  backs  with  handspikes ;  then  they 
are  helpless,  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  captors. 
Turtles  are  also  taken  in  nets,  their  beaks  and 
flippers  getting  entangled  in  the  meshes  ;  thus 
prevented  from  coming  to  the  surface  for  air,  the}' 
die  of  suffocation.  At  other  times  they  are  har- 
pooned in  the  open  sea.  The  harpoon  is  attached 
to  a  cord,  by  which  the  animal  is  soon  brought 
to  the  surface,  and  drawn  on  board.  But  the 
commonest  mode  of  capture  is  to  appro  ch  them 
silently  in  a  boat  as  they  float  asleep,  and  when 
within  reach  a  firm  grasp  is  secured  by  one  of 
the  crew,  and  by  a  sudden  twist  the  tutle  is 
thrown  on  its  back,  in  which  helpless  condition 
he  is  easily  dragged  on  board. 


Turtle  Turning. 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

{Continued  from  page  211.) 

CHAPTER  VII.  WILFRED  AND  LILY  PRACTISE 

WHAT  THEY  KNOW. 

AFTER  Wilfred  and  Walter  had  crossed 
Oxford  Street  from  North  Audley  Street 
to  Orchard  Street,  it  became  plain  to  them  that 
Mac  knew  where  he  was.  He  trotted  along  as 
fast  as  he  conld,  pulling  at  the  string,  and  seeming 
to  have  no  thought  but  of  how  soon  he  could 
get  home;  scarcely  noticing  Wilfred's  voice 
when  he  spoke  to  him,  and  looking  quite  sulky 
when,  at  the  crossing  by  Portman  Square, 
Wilfred  pulled  him  back,  and  made  him  stand 
by  him  while  a  carriage  went  by. 

'  It  is  not  Osmond  taking  the  little  Duke  home, 
it  is  the  little  Duke  taking  Osmond  !'  remarked 
W7 alter.  '  Ungrateful  little  wretch  to  want  to  get 
rid  of  us,  who  have  been  so  kind  ! ' 

' Don't  talk  stuff!'  said  Wilfred.  'Should 
not  you  be  glad  to  get  home  after  being  lost, 
however  kind  strangers  had  been  to  you  ? ' 

'  Of  course,  but  I'm  a  human  being,  and  not 
&  dog ;  of  course,  I've  more  feeling,  affection, 
and  all  that ! ' 

■  Do  you  suppose  dumb  things  haven't  plenty 
of  affection?'  said  Wilfred.  'They  may  not 
have  so  much  as  we  have,  but  we  can't  tell  for 
certain.  I'm  sure  they  show  a  great  deal  more 
what  they  feel  than  we  do.  There's  no  mistake 
about  it  when  a  dog  is  fond  of  you,  or  when  he's 
pleased,  or  when  he  does  not  like  any  one ! 
And  haven't  you  ever  heard  of  dogs  dying  on 
their  masters'  graves,  or  pining  after  their 
masters'  death  ? ' 

'  Heard  of  it  ?  yes,  in  stories ! '  replied  Walter ; 
4  but  one  does  not  believe  stories.' 

'  Oh,  very  well,'  said  Wilfred.  '  If  you  don't 
believe  what  you  are  told  and  what  you  read 
you'll  have  to  find  things  out  for  yourself.' 
'  I  mean  to  ! '  said  Walter. 
Mac  all  this  time  was  straining  and  pulling 
at  the  string,  and  choking  every  moment  with 
the  pressing  of  the  ribbon  round  his  neck,  and 
the  boys  had  almost  to  run  along  one  side  of 
Portman  Square  and  nearly  all  the  short  length 
of  Berkeley  Street  until  he  arrived  at  one  door- 
step, where  he  began  whining,  and  looking  up 
at  Wilfred  as  much  as  to  say,  '  Ring,  and  make 
haste  about  it.' 


But  Wilfred  lifted  him  up  and  held  him 
firmly  under1  his  arm  before  he  rang. 

'  Yes,  my  boy,  I  believe  this  is  your  home ; 
but  I  mean  to  ask  your  friends  to  describe  you 
again  before  I  give  you  up.  I  can't  understand 
about  the  tuft  of  hair.' 

Noble  opened  the  door,  and  at  sight  of  him 
Mac  gave  a  shrill  sound,  half  scream,  half  bark 
of  delight.  '  Why,  Mac  ! '  exclaimed  Noble, 
holding  out  his  hands  for  the  dog. 

But  Wilfred  held  the  struggling  dog  firmly, 
though  with  some  difficulty. 

'Is  the  master  of  the  house  at  home?'  ho 
asked. 

'  Yes,  sir.  Will  you  please  to  step  in  ?  What 
name  shall  I  say?'  said  Noble,  rather  stiffly, 
for  he  thought  the  young  gentlemen  were  per- 
haps afraid  of  losing  the  reward  of  five  guineas 
if  they  did -not  deliver  the  dog  actually  into  the 
hands  of  his  master. 

'  Scott,'  said  Wilfred,  struggling  to  keep  firm 
hold  of  Mac,  who  was  wriggling  and  whining, 
and  to  take  off  his  hat.  '  Here,  Walter,  you 
must  hold  my  hat.' 

'  Two  young  gentlemen,  named  Scott,  want 
to  see  you,  sir,'  said  Noble,  with  unusual  dignity, 
as  he  threw  open  the  dining-room  door. 

Mr.  Law  looked  up,  and  was  going  to  say 
How  do  you  do  ?  politely,  though  he  knew  no 
one  of  the  name,  when  he  caught  sight  of  the 
dog. 

'  Oh,  you  have  brought  Mac ! '  he  cried, 
smiling.  '  Tell  some  one  to  fetch  the  children  ; 
but  do  not  let  them  be  told  the  dog  is  found. 
I  want  to  see  their  surprise,'  he  said  quickly  to 
Noble.  Then  to  Wilfred  he  said,  '  Put  the  dog 
down,  my  boy ;  he  is  wild  to  get  at  me.' 

'  You  are  sure  he  is  your  dog  ?'  asked  Wilfred, 
still  holding  Mac,  who  was  quiet  for  the  mo- 
ment, as  his  master's  hand  was  on  his  head. 

'  Sure  ?  Of  course  I  am !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Mrs.  Law  here  recognises  him  too,  and  did  not 
my  servant  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  knew  him  at  once — any  one  would,' 
said  Noble,  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
coming  back  again  after  sending  Prudence  to 
the  nursery  for  the  children. 

'We  all  recognise  him.  Don't  you  believe 
us  ? '  asked  Mr.  Law,  rather  coldly. 

Wilfred  put  the  dog  down,  still  however 
holding  the  string,  as  he  answered,  in  his  quiet, 
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gentlemanly  way,  '  I  must  believe  you,  as  you 
say  he  is ;  but  you  said  in  the  advertisement 
that  he  had  a  collar  on,'  he  said. 

*  He  had  when  he  was  lost,  with  my  little  girl's 
name  and  address  here  on  it.' 

'  When  I  picked  him  up  on  Friday  morning 
he  had  no  collar,'  said  Wilfred. 

'  It  was  stolen,  I  suppose,  bv  some  one,'  said 
Mr.  Law. 

At  this  moment  Rosa,  followed  soon  after  by 
Lily,  came  in,  and  Mac  flew  to  them.  Wilfred 
let  the  string  go  at  the  first  pull  the  dog  gave, 
for  he  felt  that  the  little  Duke  was  in  his  own 
country,  so  to  speak  ;  and  after  jumping  about 
them  ran  back  close  to  Wilfred  and  licked  the 
hand  Mr.  Law  stretched  down  to  pat  him,  and 
then  went  to  Noble  and  Mrs.  Law,  showing  un- 
mistakably how  glad  he  was  to  see  them  again. 

Wilfred  looked  on  with  a  swelling  heart. 
Mac's  signs  of  love  for  him  had  been  nothing 
compared  with  those  that  he  lavished  on  his 
master,  and  his  master's  family,  and  the  servant ; 
and  the  dog's  show  of  undoubted  warm  attach- 
ment for  his  own  people  endeared  him  more  to 
the  affectionate  boy,  even  at  the  very  moment  he 
was  being  neglected  by  the  little  creature  who 
had  occupied  his  thoughts  so  fully  for  the  last 
three  days. 

'  Are  you  satisfied  that  Mac  is  ours  now  ? ' 
asked  Mr.  Law,  after  they  had  all  watched 
silently  for  a  moment  or  so  the  dog's  wild 
delight. 

'  I  told  you  just  now  that  I  believed  he  was 
yours,'  said  Wilfred,  lifting  his  dark  eyes,  which 
were  like  his  mother's,  to  Mr.  Law's  face.  '  But 
I  rather  doubted  it  when  I  started  to  come  here, 
because  he  has  neither  the  collar  nor  the  tuft  of 
white  hair.' 

Rosa  was  untying  the  ribbon  round  Mac's 
neck  as  Wilfred  spoke ;  but  when  these  words 
reached  her  ear,  her  fingers  left  off  moving,  and 
she  only  held  the  end  of  the  ribbon. 

'  He  has  not  the  white  hair,  eh  ?  '  said  Mr. 
Law.  'Then  Lily  was  wrong  and  we  were 
right.  Do  you  hear,  Lily  ?  Mac  has  not  the 
few  white  hairs  ;  you  were  mistaken.' 

'Mac  had  a  few  white  hairs  on  his  neck, 
under  his  chin,  before  he  was  lost,'  said  Lily, 
slowly  and  steadily.  ' 1  saw  them  one  day  that 
Izzy  Taylor  was  spending  the  day  here,  and  I 
showed  them  to  Rosa,  and  she  said  ' 


'  Izzy  Taylor  was  here  last  Monday,'  said 
Mrs.  Law  ;  '  was  it  then  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  so,'  replied  Lily.  'I  know  I  saw 
them.' 

Noble  had  noticed  Rosa's  face  when  the  white 
hair  was  first  mentioned,  and  a  thought  struck 
him.  He  took  up  the  little  dog,  untied  the 
ribbon,  and  began  parting  the  hair  under  Mac's 
chin,  the  dog  lying  on  his  back  in  his  arms  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse. 

'  Well,  Noble,  can  you  find  them  ?'  asked  Mr. 
Law. 

'  There  isn't  a  white  hair  to  be  seen,  sir  ;  but 
here's  a  bare  place,  small  enough,  but  plain,  to 
be  seen  if  you  look  for  it,  where  some  may  have 
been,  for  it's  clear  enough  some  hair  has  been 
cut  away  from  here,  and  not  so  very  long  ago 
either ! ' 

Mr.  Law,  Wilfred,  and  Walter  drew  near  to 
look. 

'  If  I  had  found  out  that  mark  I  should  have 
had  no  doubt  on  the  matter,'  said  Wilfred.  '  But 
Duke — I  mean  Mac — was  very  impatient  of 
being  touched  or  held  by  any  of  us  ;  so,  not 
thinking  of  the  hair  being  cut  off,  we  just  held 
up  his  chin  and  looked,  and  saw  no  sign  of 
white  hair.  He'd  just  been  washed,  too,  and  his 
hair  was  even  more  fluffy  than  it  is  now.' 

'  You'll  see  our  advertisement  in  the  Times  to- 
morrow,' said  Walter  to  Mr. Law,  speaking  for  the 
first  time,  not  because  he  was  shy,  but  because 
there  had  been  nothing  for  him  to  say.  '  So  you'll 
know  we  did  not  mean  to  steal  the  dog  ;  but  if 
j^ou'd  come  about  him  we  should  have  made  you 
describe  Mac  before  you  saw  him ;  and  what 
should  you  have  done  if  we  had  said  he  had  no 
collar  and  no  white  hairs  ?  I  wanted  Wilfred 
not  to  bring  him  yet,  but  to  wait  till  some  one 
answered  our  advertisement,  for  Mac  is  a  common 
name.' 

'  When  his  white  hair  had  begun  to  grow  you 
would  have  felt  obliged  to  bring  him,'  said  Mr. 
Law.  He  was  pleased  with  Walter's  bright, 
fair  face,  and  curly  light-brown  hair,  and  the 
manners  of  both  the  boys  had  impressed  him 
favourably  at  first  sight.  '  You  are  honest  people, 
but  we  might  never  have  seen  the  dog  again  if 
he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  one  who 
thought  him  worth  more  to  them  than  the  re- 
ward I  offered  (which  he  might  be  very  easily), 
or  into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  coveted  him  as 
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a  pet.  Such  people  would  have  considered  them- 
selves quite  justified  in  keeping  him  after  the 
mistakes  ahout  the  collar  and  the  hair.  Who 
could  have  cut  off  that  hair,  and  why  was  it 
done  ?  You  said  you  found  him  on  Friday 
morning ;  tell  me  ahout  it — how  and  where  you 
found  him,  and  at  what  time?' 

'  It  was  Wilfred  who  really  found  him,'  said 
Walter;  and  then  he  began  the  story.  Mr.  Law 
listened,  delighted,  to  his  school-boy  words  and 
expressions,  and  admiring  the  sparkle  in  his 
eyes  and  the  liveliness  of  his  face  as  he  spoke, 
no  less  than  he  admired  the-  modesty  of  Wilfred, 
who  every  now  and  then  said  a  word  to  check 
Walter  making  more  of  it  than  Wilfred  thought 
it  deserved. 

'  If  there  were  more  boys  in  the  world  who 
showed  fight  in  so  good  a  cause  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  the  poor  dumb  things  who  are  tor- 
mented and  ill-treated  out  of  pure  mischief  and 
wicked  thoughtlessness,'  said  Mr.  Law.  '  Idle, 
mischievous  fellows,  like  those  you  speak  of, 
would  get  to  leam  that  they  could  not  be  cruel 
without  the  risk  of  punishment.' 

He  looked  with  admiration  on  the  boys,  whom 
he  thought  a  couple  of  manly  fellows  ;  but  Mrs. 
Law,  although  she  could  not  help  admiring 
them,  too,  was  thankful  that  her  children  were 
daughters.  (To  be  continued.) 


'  SUFFER  THE    LITTLE  CHILDREN 
TO  COME  TJETTO  ME.' 

TO  Thee,  0  loving  Saviour, 
Our  children  still  we  bring  ; 
And  teach  them  to  obey  Thee, 
Their  own  most  gracious  King ! 

Thy  hands  were  laid  upon  them, 

Thy  blessing  lingers  yet ; 
Thy  gracious  invitation 

Oh,  may  they  ne'er  forget ! 

'  Come  unto  Me,  ye  children,' 
May  they  still  hear  Thee  say, 

And  answer,  '  Dearest  Master, 
We  cannot  say  Thee  nay.' 

We  come,  we  come,  Lord  Jesus, 

Obedient  to  Thy  word, 
We  cannot  choose  but  love  Thee, 

Our  ever-loving  Lord ! '         J.  P.  T. 


THE  CRAFTY  ARAB. 

HE   Arabs    are    very  fond  of 
»   sayings,  or  aphorisms  as  they 
are  called,  and  sometimes  beg 
for  some  of  these  to  be  told  them 
in  place  of  money.    A  gentle- 


man had  employed  an  Arab  to  carry  a  basket 
of  crockery  to  his  house  from  a  distant  shop. 
Before  starting  he  asked  the  man  if  he  should 
tell  him  of  three  good  sayings,  or  pay  him  in 
money.  The  man  chose  the  former,  and  asked 
for  one  before  picking  up  the  load  to  help  him 
on  his  way. 

'  Listen,'  said  the  gentleman  :  '  If  any  one  tells 
you  that  starvation  is  better  than  plenty,  don't 
you  believe  him.' 

The  man  saw  at  once  that  he  was  being 
cheated,  but  said  nothing,  determining  to  revenge 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  So  he  picked 
up  the  load  and  proceeded.  About  halfway  he 
stopped,  asking  for  the  second  saying  to  be  told 
him  to  help  him  on. 

Then  said  the  gentleman,  '  If  any  one  tells 
you  that  slavery  is  better  than  freedom,  don't 
you  believe  him.' 

Again  they  proceeded,  and  soon  reached  the 
gentleman's  house,  where  the  Arab  was  desired 
to  lay  down  his  burden  carefully.  Before  doing 
so  he  said,  '  Please,  master,  tell  me  the  third 
saying,  as  I  have  not  strength  enough  without 
it  to  pull  the  basket  off  my  head.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  gentleman,  '  listen  attentively, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  very  good  one :  If  any 
one  tells  you  that  poverty  is  better  than  riches, 
don't  you  believe  him.' 

The  enraged  Arab  then  took  the  basket  off 
his  head,  and  dashed  it  violently  on  the  stones, 
smashing  the  contents. 

'  Now,'  said  he,  '  if  any  one  should  tell  you 
there  is  one  single  glass  in  that  basket  not 
broken,  don't  you  believe  him.' 

M.  H.  F.  Donne. 

A  NEW  DYE. 

PROFESSOR  WESELSKY,  of  Vienna, 
has  produced  a  new  dye,  which,  when 
applied  to  silks,  gives  them  a  beautiful  blue 
colour  by  daylight,  but  by  gaslight  they  appear 
a  rich  rose  colour.  The  solution  of  the  dye  in 
alcohol  is  a  deep  violet  by  transmitted,  but  a  red 
by  reflected  light.  Haruy. 


jv/elVe  flours  If]  £  D/v/ 


ELLVEK  O'CLOCK. 


j^JLyjLJf  STRIKES  NOW,   AND  SOME  CHILDREN   IN  CLASS 
y^PxE  WEARILY  WISHING  THE  HOUF^S  WOULD  PASS  J 
pNE  NAUGHTY  BOY  STANDS  ON  A  STOOL  ALL  ALONE  J 
^VHY,   WHAT  DOES  HE   SAY  IN  THAT  VERY  CF^OSS  TONE  ? 

i  J3h  dear,  dear  me  ! 

<  JWICE  ONE  MAKES  THREE  ! 

<  JJO,  THAT'S  NOT  SO  1 
i  jiOMV  DOES  IT  GO?1 

yVS.E  AN  WHILE,   GOOD  CHILDREN  SPELL,  AND  DO  SUMS  AS 
STAND   UP  IN  CLASS  AT  THE  SOUND  OF  THE  BELL. 


c^./o-J-  t  -us- 
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THE  FIDDLER  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

SAY,  Jem,  where  are  you  off  to?' 
(JS^"       '  Oh !  I  can't  stop  now  ;  I  am  late 
^or  scno°l'  Ned,'  cried  the  other,  as  he 
JM?    rushed  off. 

,ArlN^  The  *w0  speakers  were  very  dif- 
^yfly  -  ferent  in  every  possible  way.  James 
Barnard  was  the  only  son  of  his 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow — not  a 
rich  widow,  not  a  poor  woman.  She  had  a  small 
annuity,  which  was  all  that  was  left  for  her  to 
live  upon,  when  her  husband,  a  young  lieutenant 
in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  yellow  fever,  as  they  were  homeward  bound 
from  the  West  Indies.  She  lived  very  quietly, 
and  contrived  to  make  both  ends  meet,  to  keep 
her  boy  clothed  decently,  and  send  him  to 
school — the  best  that  Thornleigh  could  afford  ; 
trusting  that,  by  giving  him  an  education,  she 
might  start  him  in  life  with  advantage  to  fight 
his  way  upwards  in  the  world. 

He  was  a  good,  but  not  a  bright  boy; 
plodding  along  he  made  slow  but  steady  progress; 
but  he  was  not  very  sharp,  and  oftentimes  when 
other  boys  had  done  their  preparation  work, 
and  James  was  still  poring  over  his  slate  or  his 
book,  some  of  them  would  laugh  at  him  for 
being  a  dunce,  as  they  rushed  out  of  the  school- 
room with  a  shout,  to  a  game  of  marbles,  or 
bat  and  ball. 

Edmund  Currie  was  the  opposite  of  all  this  : 
he  was  the  very  ideal  of  mischief :  never  could 
stop  five  minutes  at  any  one  occupation  except 
play  ;  hated  books,  could  scarcely  write  his  own 
name,  never  went  to  school,  and  was  always  a 
favourite  with  everybody. 

His  father  had  held  the  Home  Farm  at 
Thornleigh  for  years;  but  he  was  now  dead, 
and  Ned's  mother  having  died  when  he  was- an 
infant,  he  had  it  all  his  own  way,  with  no 
one  to  look  after  him  ;  for,  as  he  often  said,  '  He 
could  twist  his  sisters  round  his  little  ringer ! ' 

But  just  now  he  was  in  a  great  hurry  and  fuss 
about  something  ;  on  this  particular  morning  he 
even  ventured  so  far  as  to  peep  in  at  the  school 
door  in  the  midst  of  morning  lessons,  and  he 
kicked  his  impatient  heels,  in  a  very  impatient 
manner,  up  and  down,  at  a  respectful  distance 
outside,  till  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  all  the 
whole  crowd  of  boys  came  bounding  out ;  caps 


on,  and  no  caps — shouting  one  to  the  other,  and 
making  such  a  noise,  as  only  schoolboys  just  let 
loose  can  make.  Ned  was  soon  joined  by  a 
group  of  elder  boys,  and  then  the  secret  of  his 
impatience  came  out. 

An  uncle  of  his  had  been  staying  at  the  farm, 
and  had  been  putting  Ned's  scholarship  to  rather 
a  severe  test — at  least,  so  he  thought ;  but  the 
climax  of  it  all  came  when,  just  as  he  was  going 
away,  he  wrote  down,  on  a  piece  of  paper,  a  sum 
for  Ned,  and  told  him,  if  he  could  work  that  out 
before  Christmas,  he  should  have  half-a-crown 
for  a  Christmas-box. 

'It  is  three  weeks  to  Christmas,'  said  Ned, 
'  but  if  I  can  get  it  done  at  all,  I  can  at  once, 
and  then  I'll  be  sure  of  my  half-crown.  Look'ee 
here,  Will  Somers,  you  are  a  good  one  at  arith- 
metic, just  you  do  this,  will  you  ? ' 

And  out  of  his  pocket  Ned  pulled  a  piece  of 
paper,  neatly  folded  up,  but  well  thumbed,  as 
any  one  could  see. 

4  Let's  look ! — let's  have  a  look  !'  all  the  boys 
cried,  as  they  squeezed  together  to  get  a  sight  of 
the  difficult  wonder  ;  and  yet,  as  Ned  read  it  to 
them,  it  seemed  simple  enough.    It  was  this  : 
1  The  fiddler  and  his  wife, 
The  piper  and  his  mother, 
Ate  three  half  cakes,  three  whole  cakes, 

And  three  quarters  of  another. 
How  much  did  each  eat  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  never ! '  said  Will  Somers,  '  that's  a 
funny  one ! ' 

'  It  seems  pretty  simple,'  said  Charley  Raymond, 
'  if  we  could  only  do  fractions.' 

'  Ah !  well,  Charley,  it  beats  me,'  rejoined 
Ned,  1  but  I'll  ask  Jem  Barnard  ;  he'll  tell  me.' 

And  just  at  that  moment  Jem  Barnard  came 
out  of  the  school  door,  putting  on  his  cap,  and 
Mr.  Gurney,  the  master,  with  him. 

Seeing  the  master  coming,  the  boys  separated 
a  little,  but  yet  he  could  see  there  was  something 
astir  in  the  group  before  him,  and  coming  up  to 
them,  with  his  kindly  smile,  he  said, — 

'  Well,  boys,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  Why, 
Edmund,  you  here  ?  I  thought  you  had  quite 
given  us  up  ! ' 

Ned  coloured  up  a  little,  but  did  not  speak,  so 
the  master  said  again,  '  Did  you  want  to  come 
into  the  school  again,  or  what  was  it  brought 
you  here,  Currie  ?  ' 

'  Well,  sir,  I've  got  a  puzzle  here  which  I 
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couldn't  do  myself,  and  I  thought  I'd  just  get 
one  of  the  boys  to  help  me  over  it.' 

'  May  I  look  at  it  ?'  said  Mr.  Gurney. 

'  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  Edmund  replied,  as  he  held  up 
the  paper. 

The  master's  eye  ran  over  the  puzzle,  and 
twinkled  as  it  read  the  writing.  The  boys,  who 
were  watching,  sawr  him  smile ;  and  he  said, 
'Yes,  that's  a  very  pretty  little  puzzle;  and  a  very 
good  one.  I  should  like  to  set  it  to  my  boys 
this  afternoon,  and  if  you  like  to  come  too, 
Edmund,  you  shall  help.  If  you  had  been  at 
school,  my  boy,  all  the  time  you  have  been 
idling  away  in  play,  you  would  have  been  able 
to  answer  this,  and  far  more  difficult  questions' 
than  this,  by  now ;  but  never  mind,  better  late 
than  never.  You  come  to  school,  and  I'll  soon 
teach  you  the  answer  to  the  "Fiddler  and  his 
-Wife." '  (To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES.-XXI. 

'  THE  STRENGTH  OF  ALL  THAT  TRUST  IN  THEE.' 

THE  journey  home  is  narrow, 
The  wayfarer  is  blind  ; 
Can  I,  amid  ten  thousand, 
The  one  true  pathway  find  ? 

To-day  I'm  well, — to-morrow 

In  mortal  pain  I  lie ; 
Can  I  leave  life  and  sunshine  ? 

Can  I  contented  die  ? 

The  Judge  is  here  for  judgment ; 

His  angels  stand  around ; 
The  trumpet  says,  '  Come  hither  !' 

It  is  an  awful  sound  ! 

Above,  ten  thousand  thunders; 

Below,  a  raging  tide  ; 
The  sun  with  darkness  smitten ; 

Can  I  that  day  abide  ? 

All  I  can  do  and  suffer, 

If  God  my  strength  will  be ; 

Trust  clears  the  tangled  pathway, 
Trust  walks  the  angry  sea. 

I  trust,  and  so  I  conquer ; 

I  trust,  and  I  am  wise  ; 
I  trust,  and  hail  the  judgment 

Just  in  my  Judge's  eyes  ! . 

C.  0.  E. 


GENEROUS  MARCO. 

^EOPOLD,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  a 
bear  called  Marco,  of  whose  saga- 
city and  sensibility  the  following  is 
related.  During  the- winter  of  1709 
a  Savoyard  boy,  ready  to  perish 
with  cold  in  a  barn,  in  which  he 
had  been  put  by  a  good  woman, 
with  some  more  of  his  companions, 
entered  Marco's  .hut,  without  reflecting  on  the 
clanger  he  ran  in  exposing  himself  to  the  mercy 
of  the  animal  which  occupied  it. 

Marco,  however,  instead  of  doing  any  injury 
to  the  child,  took  him  between  his  paws,  and 
warmed  him  by  pressing  him  to  his  breast  until 
the  next  morning,  when  he  suffered  him  to 
depart. 

The  Savoyard  returned  in  the  evening  to  the 
hut,  and  was  received  with  the  same  affection. 
For  several  days  he  had  no  other  retreat,  and  it 
added  not  a  little  to  his  joy  to  perceive  that  the 
bear  regularly  reserved  part  of  his  food  for  him. 
At  length,  when  one  of  the  servants  came  to 
bring  the  bear  his  supper,  he  was  astonished  to 
see  the  animal  roll  his  eyes  in  a  furious  manner, 
as  if  he  wished  him  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  for  fear  of  waking  the  child  whom  he 
clasped  to  his  breast,  and  though  hungry,  did 
not  appear  the  least  anxious  for  the  food  which 
w7as  placed  before  him. 

The  report  of  the  extraordinary  circumstance 
was  soon  spread  at  Court,  and  reached  the  ears 
of  Leopold,  who,  with  part  of  his  courtiers,  was 
desirous  of  being  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Marco's 
generosity.  Several  of  them  passed  the  night 
near  his  hut,  and  saw  with  astonishment  that 
the  bear  never  stirred  as  long  as  his  guest 
showed  an  inclination  to  sleep.  At  break  or* 
day  the  child  awoke,  very  much  ashamed  to 
find  himself  discovered,  and,  fearing  that  he 
would  be  punished  for  his  rashness,  begged 
pardon.  The  bear,  as  usual,  caressed  him,  and 
tried  to  make  him  eat  what  had  been  brought  to 
him  the  evening  before,  which  he  did  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  spectators.  Having  learned  the 
whole  history  of  the  little  Savoyard,  Leopold 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  care  of ;  and  he  would 
doubtless  have  made  his  fortune  had  he  not  died 
a  short  time  after. 


Generous  Marco. 
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CATUS. 

CAIUS  is  the  name  of  my  little  Jog.  It  is 
pronounced  Keys,  you  know,  because  lie  is 
named  from  the  College  at  Cambridge  where  my 
three  uncles  were.  I  think  him  the  cleverest  dog 
in  the  whole  world,  and  the  funniest,  and  I  love 
him  better  than  any  other. 

Father  says  he  is  as  useful  as  an  alarum,  for  he 
always  wakes  the  servants  by  barking  sharply 
exactly  at  six  o'clock.  Caius  is  very  fond  of 
policemen ;  he  knows  they  take  care  of  us,  and 
lie  sometimes  follows  them  all  round  their  beat. 
For  though  he  is  very  fond  of  me,  and  of  all  of 
us,  Caius  does  not  always  stay  at  home.  There 
are  several  houses  he  likes  to  visit,  especially  at 
breakfast  or  dinner-time.  One  day  he  came 
home  with  a  note  round  his  neck,  and  it  said, 
'  My  dear  Mistress,  I  have  had  my  dinner  with 
Mr.  Melville  Haslemere,  and  do  not  want  any 
more. — Your  faithful  guardian,  Caius.' 

When  mother  sends  me  into  the  garden  to 
gather  flowers  for  her  vases  on  a  Saturday, 
Caius  always  goes  too,  and  every  flower  that  I 
put  into  my  basket  he  tries  to  take  from  me.  If 
he  does  get  one,  he  races  all  round  the  garden 
with  it  till  I  can  catch  him. 

A  lady  once  wrote  some  verses  about  Caius, 
and  they  are  rather  hard  to  read  because  of  the 
two  ways  of  pronouncing  his  name,  which,  you 
will  see,  rhyme  as  well  with  by  us,  as  with 
please  and  tease. 

'  We  have  many  things  to  try  us, 
Much  our  tempers  to  displease, 
But  a  standing  jest  is  Caius, 
An  unfailing  topic  Caius. 

If  a  pussy  cat  he  sees 

Off  he  speeds,  unheeding  by  us; 
Every  one  must  laugh  at  Caius, 

All  the  world  finds  mirth  in  Caius. 

There  are  some  who  would  bely  us, 
Whose  floss  silks  he  loves  to  tease  ; 

Wrathful  then  the  words  to  Caius, 
Bitter  then  the  thoughts  of  Caius. 

Yet  rhymes  and  sentiments  like  these, 
Though  we  care  to  have  them  by  us, 

Tell  not  half  the  worth  of  Caius, 
Half  the  funniness  of  Caius.' 

E.  M.  L. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(.Continued  from  page  220.) 

is  rather  extraordinary  about 
the  loss  of  the  collar  and  the 
tuft  of  hair  in  so  short  a 
time,'  went  on  Mr.  Law,  strok- 
ing Mac,  who  had  jumped  on 
his  knee  and  was  trying  to 
lick  his  face.  1  He  was  lost 
between  three  and  four  on 
Thursday,  and  you  found  him 
between  ten  and  eleven  on 
Friday.  If  any  one  had  stolen 
him  they  would  not  have  put  him  into  such  an 
insecure  place  that  he  could  have  found  his  way 
out  so  soon,  one  would  have  thought.  His  collar 
is  not  valuable  enough  to  steal  for  its  own  sake 
— not  silver — only  a  bit  of  leather  with  a  buckle,, 
and  Rosa's  name  on  a  plate.' 

He  happened  to  glance  at  Rosa  as  he  men- 
tioned her  name,  and  something  in  her  attitude, 
and  Noble's  face,  as  he  saw  the  direction  of  his 
master's  look,  made  him  suspect  her.  Noble  had 
suspected  her  long  ago,  but  did  not,  of  course, 
like  to  say  what  he  thought. 

1  Rosa,  did  you,  take  off  Mac's  collar  before  he 
was  lost  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Law. 

Rosa  dropped  her  head,  and  her  shoulders 
went  up  '  into  her  ears,'  as  it  is  sometimes  very 
oddly  called,  and  she  looked  as  if  she  never 
meant  to  speak  again. 

'  Answer  immediately ! '  said  Mr.  Law,  sternly ; 
and  Mrs.  Law  went  round  and  knelt  by  Rosa,  and 
coaxed  her  in  a  whisper  to  speak,  but  in  vain. 

'  Answer  me,  Rosa ! '  said  her  father  again. 
But  Rosa  would  not  speak ;  she  only  jerked  one 
hand  towards  Lily. 

'  Did  you  take  it  off,  Lily  ?  ' 
<  Oh,  no,  father  ! ' 

'  I  think  perhaps  Rosa  means  that  Lily  can 
tell  about  it,'  said  Mrs.  Law.  '  The  poor  child 
is  too  distressed  herself  to  speak ;  it  is  hard  to 
be  found  fault  with  before  strangers.' 

'  I  choose  the  young  Scotts  to  stay  until  the. 
matter  is  cleared  up,'  said  Mr.  Law.  '  I  adver- 
tise a  dog  with  a  collar  and  a  particular  mark,, 
and  the  dog  they  bring  me  has  neither,  and  I 
owe  it  to  myself  to  prove  to  them  that  I  acted  in 
good  faith.  Now,  Lily,  what  do  you  know 
about  the  collar?' 
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When  her  mother  had  said  that  Rosa  meant 
she  knew  about  the  collar  being  taken  off,  Lily 
suddenly  remembered  that  she  did  know,  and 
was  much  distressed  when  her  father  asked  her 
the  question. 

'  Please,'  she  said  slowly,  '  don't,  oh,  don't 
make  me  tell-taley ! ' 

'  Jolly  little  thing  ! '  thought  Wilfred  ;  and 
even  Walter  looked  with  approval  at  the  little 
round  face,  her  blue  eyes  full  of  entreaty  turned 
up  to  her  father's. 

'  My  dear,  it  is  not  being  tell-taley  to  speak 
when  I  desire  you  to  do  so,'  said  Mr.  Law, 
firmly,  but  smiling  at  his  little  girl.  '  Come, 
tell  me.    When  did  Rosa  take  off  the  collar  ?' 

'  Oh,  a  long,  long  time  ago  ! — before  the  Sun- 
day before  yesterday.  But  she  didn't  take  it 
off  for  naughtiness  ;  she  only  wanted  to  make 
Mac  play  horses  with  it.' 

'  Play  horses  with  it  ?' 

'  Yes,  she  wanted  him  to  have  it  in  his  mouth 
for  a  bit  like  a  horse's,  and  to  tie  string  on  it 
for  reins ;  but  Mac  did  not  like  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  rubbed  his  head  to  get  it  off,  and  would  not 
play:  so  Rosa  took  it  off  and  threw  it  away,  and 
I  think  it  went  behind  the  doll's  house.' 

'  Very  well ;  and  did  you  see  her  cut  off  the 
bit  of  white  hair  too  ?' 

Rosa  burst  into  a  howl  at  this,  and  threw 
herself  into  her  mother's  arms. 

'  My  dear,  how  unkind  to  say  that  ! '  said 
Mrs.  Lav/,  gently. 

'  Rosa  can  deny  it  if  she  did  not  do  it,'  said 
her  father. 

Rosa  blurted  out  a  sentence,  and  her  father 
■desired  to  be  told  what  she  had  said  ;  so  Mrs. 
Law  repeated  her  words,  very  unwillingly  it 
must  be  confessed. 

'  She  says  that  Mac  is  her  own  dog,  and  she 
thought  she  could  do  as  she  pleased  with  him, 
and  she  only  meant  it  for  play.' 

'  Was  it  play  to  stand  by  and  let  me  waste 
my  time  and  my  money  in  describing  the  dog 
incorrectly  ?  If  young  Scott  had  not  been 
honest  he  might  have  kept  the  dog,  to  which 
I  can  see  he  has  taken  a  liking,  and  then  my 
trouble  would  have  all  been  in  vain.  She  knew 
she  had  been  very  foolish  and  wrong  to  allow 
him  to  go  about  without  his  collar  and  to  cut 
off  his  hair,  and  it  was  her  silly  pride  that  pre- 
vented her  confessing.' 


While  he  was  speaking  Lily  had  got  upon 
the  knee  not  occupied  by  Mac,  and  just  as  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  word  '  confessing,'  she 
pulled  his  head  down  and  whispered  in  his  ear, 
interrupting  his  speed),  '  If  thy  brother  trespass 
against  thee  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and 
him  alone,'  she  said,  earnestly. 

'  Brother — him — trespass — eh  V  '  asked  Mr. 
Law,  surprised. 

'  It  says  "  brother"  and  "  him,"  in  the  Bible  ; 
but  I  mean  Rosa  and  you,'  she  answered,  still 
in  a  whisper.  '  There  are  such  lots  of  people 
listening ! ' 

An  idea  of  what  she  meant  came  to  Mr.  Law. 
He  smiled,  patted  her  head,  and  looked  at  Wil- 
fred and  Walter. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TRUTHFUL  GEORGE. 
EORGE  was  about  six  years  old  when  his 
father  gave  him  a  hatchet,  of  which,  like 
all  boys,  he  was  very  fond.  He  went  about 
chopping  everything  that  came  in  his  way. 
One  day  he  thoughtlessly  tried  the  edge  of  his 
hatchet  on  a  beautiful  young  English  cherry- 
tree,  which  he  cut  so  terribly  as  to  ruin  the  tree. 

The  next  day  his  father,  finding  out  what 
had  been  done,  came  into  the  house,  and  in 
anger  asked  who  had  wrought  the  mischief,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  taken  five  guineas  for 
his  tree.  Presently  George  made  his  entrance 
hatchet  in  hand. 

'  George,  do  you  know  who  killed  that  cherry- 
tree  in  the  garden?' 

The  lad  paused — an  awkward  pause  for  a 
moment ;  then,  quickly  recovering  himself,  cried, 
'  Father,  I  can't  tell  a  lie !  you  know  I  can't 
tell  a  lie.    I  did  cut  it  with  my  hatchet' 

'  My  dearest  boy,'  said  his  father,  '  I  had 
rather  have  a  thousand  trees  destroyed  than 
have  a  liar  for  my  son.' 

That  truthful  boy  lived  to  become  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States. 


LIGHT  AIsTD  LOVE. 

Jesu,  Lord  of  light  and  love. 

Ever  lift  my  heart  above  ; 

Seeking  Thee  through  earth's  dark  night, 

Until  it  dawn  in  endless  light. 
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SUNNYSIDE.  Nothing  can  he  prettier  than  the  scene  on  a 

EVERY  one  is  happy  at  Sunnyside  ;  it  is  sunny  summer  morning,  when  the  girls  take 

the  home  of  love ;  father  has  a  busy  life,  their  work  into  the  little  garden,  and  enjoy  the 

mother  is  full  of  household  duties  ;  hut  all  the  air  while  busy  with  their  needles  or  their  books. 


children  do  what  they  can  to  help,  and  the  homely  It  is  a  sunny  home,  full  of  sunshine  within  and 

little  cottage  on  the  hillside,  with  its  trellis  porch  without,  because  every  one  tries  to  make  every 

and  rose -covered  walls,  is  one  of  the  cheeriest  one  else  happy.  H- 
homes  in  all  Kent. 
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THE  LITTLE  HELPMATE. 

NLY  a  little  dame's 
school;  but  it  is  the 
first  step  into  life,  and 
Dora  must  make  a 
beginning. 

Downcast  looks  and 
tearful  eyes,  while  mo- 
ther tries  to  explain 
to  her  little  one  that 
every  one  has  to  learn, 
and  that  Dame  Trot  will  be  kind  and  loving; 
so  at  last,  hand-in-hand,  little  Dora  goes  to 
school  with  mother. 

Once  there,  how 
different  from  the  pic- 
ture the  childish  heart 
had  drawn  in  fear 
and  trembling!  happy 
smiling  faces,  and 
buzz  of  infant  voices, 
lisping  tiny  lessons, 
the  A  B  O's  of  infant 
childhood;  and  Dame 
Trot  is  so  kind,  she 
gives  to  Dora  a  little 
schoolmate,  who  takes 
her  hand,  and  tells 
her,  mite  as  he  is,  that 
he  will  be  her  teacher, 
and  show  her  how  to 
spell;  and  then,  when 

school  is  over,  nothing  will  do  but  that  he  should 


return  home  with  Dora  and  her  mother,  and 
watch  the  little  one  try  to  draw  the  letters 
she  had  been  looking  at  at  school,  watching 
while  she  made  her  crooked  strokes  and  made 
mistakes  over  A  B  0  D.  It  was  a  grand 
step  into  life,  Dora's  first  day  of  school,  and 
all  the  more  successful  because  of  her  little 
helpmate. 


A  PRINCE'S  PRIDE. 

PRIMASL  AUS,  the  first  prince  of  Bohemia, 
was  a  plain  husbandman,  whom  Libussa 
the  princess  first  ennobled  and  then  married. 
In  memory  of  his  low  estate,  he  carefully  pre- 
served a  pair  of  wooden  shoes ;  and  when  asked 
his  reason  for  doing  so,  he  said,  ' 1  am  intend- 
ing to  set  up  these  shoes  in  the  Castle  at 
Visegrade,  and  to  hand  them  down  to  my 
successors,  that  all  may  know  that  the  first 
prince  of  Bohemia  was  called  to  his  high 
dignity  from  the  cart  and  the  plough ;  and 
that  I  who  am  elevated  to  a  crown  may  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  I  have  nothing  whereof  to 
be  proud.' 


DIFFICULT  BIBLE  WORDS. 

CARRIAGES. 

E  took  up  our  carriages,  and 
went  up  to  Jerusalem'  (Acts, 
xxi.  15),  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  understand  as  we  speak 
of  carriages  now-a-days.  It 
means,  however,  'We  took 
up  our  baggage.'  One  of  the 
early  translations  of  the  Bible  expresses 
it  very  quaintly,  as,  'We  trussed  up 
our  fardels.'  '  Carriage  '  clearly  being  in- 
tended to  mean  not  that  which  carries,  but 
'  that  which  is  carried.'  In  this  way,  it  is  said, 
'  David  left  his  carriage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper 
of  the  carriage '  (1  Sam.  xvii.  22) ;  and  we 
know  what  the  carriage  or  luggage  was  from 
the  verse  just  before:  it  was  provisions  of  food 
he  was  carrying  to  his  brothers. 

So  in  olden  times,  carriage,  luggage,  and  bag- 
gage, all  convey  the  same  idea — baggage,  that 
which  was  bagged ;  luggage,  that  which  was 
lugged ;  carriage,  that  which  was  carried. 
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THE  FIDDLES  AND  HIS  WIFE. 

(Concluded  from  page  223.) 

TWO  o'clock  came,  and  that  afternoon  the 
school  was  full.  Ned  Currie  was  there  in 
all  his  glory ;  for  he  had  determined  to  get  his 
half-crown  if  he  could. 

After  hearing  the  reading  lesson,  Mr.  Gurney 
brought  out  the  black-board  and  copied  the 
puzzle  on  it  in  large  letters  of  chalk,  and  while 
doing  this  he  explained  to  the  boys  that  it  was 
not  so  much  a  sum  in  arithmetic  as  it  was  a 
puzzle, — that  they  must  put  their  wits  to  work 
to  find  out  where  the  catch  was,  and  that  the 
first  boy  who  found  it  out  and  worked  it  correctly 
■should  have  a  sixpence  for  his  cleverness. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed  in  silence,  if  we  may 
omit  the  manifold  scratching  of  heads,  and  the 
deep-drawn  sighs  that  every  now  and  then  burst 
out,  in  the  intense  anxiety  of  some  boy  who  had 
come  to  his  wit's  end  about  the  puzzle. 

Presently  one  or  two  boys  went  up  with  their 
elates  to  the  master's  desk,  but  a  shake  of  the 
head  and  a  pleasant  smile  was  all  the  answer 
any  of  them  got  till  four  o'clock,  when  Mr. 
Gurney  told  them  the  answer  to  the  sum  was 
■one  and  three  quarters.  They  might  copy 
question  and  answers  and  take  home,  and  the 
boy  that  brought  the  correct  working  out  the 
next  morning  should  '  have  the  prize ; '  and  he 
placed  the  sixpence  on  his  desk. 

As  soon  as  school  was  dismissed  there  was  a 
commotion  in  the  play-ground  outside.  The 
first  class  had  met  in  full  conclave  to  talk  over 
the  puzzle  together  and  its  probable  solution. 

'  One  and  three  quarters ! '  said  Bob  Howe,  a 
boy  with  very  little  arithmetic  in  him.  '  Well,  I 
never  heard  the  like  !  Four  of  them  ;  one  and 
three  quarters  each :  that  makes  seven  cakes 
altogether.  .  I  don't  see  it' 

Nor  any  one  else.  And  at  last,  in  despair, 
they  separated  for  their  homes.  Ned  Currie  and 
James  Barnard  going  off  together,  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns. 

They  talked  of  nothing  but  the  Fiddler  all 
the  way  home,  and  both  vowed  they  must  find 
it  out ;  but  then  there  w  as  to  be  no  helping — 
the  master  would  have  no  cribbing.  And  so 
they  wended  their  way  along  the  lane  to  where 
their  two  roads  diverged. 

That  night  there  were   two   scenes  worth 


looking  at  at  Thornleigh.  In  the  farm-parlour 
— half  sitting-room  and  half-kitchen — sat  Ned 
and  his  two  sisters.  Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,  went 
the  needle,  and  click,  click,  click,  went  the  knit- 
ting-pins ;  and  all  the  while  Ned's  bit  of  slate- 
pencil  was  lazily  tapping  on  the  table,  as  he  sat 
pondering  over  his  wonderful  task. 

The  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  corner  sounded 
quite  loud  in  the  silence  all  maintained. 

Just  as  the  old  clock  was  giving  warning  for 
nine,  and  Ned's  pencil  had  been  scratching  away 
violently  for  the  last  minute  or  so — all  in  a 
moment  Ned  sprang  to  his  feet,  kicking  over 
his  chair,  and  nearly  knocking  the  lamp  down 
in  his  sudden  movement  His  sisters  cried 
out,  the  dog  jumped  up  from  the  hearth  and 
barked,  and  an  old  parrot  in  its  cage  on  a  table 
near  the  window,  startled  out  of  its  profound 
sleep  by  the  sudden  noise,  began  to  shuffle  about 
and  mutter,  '  What's  to  do  ?  what's  to  do  ?  Is 
it  burning?'  Poor  Poll  must  at  least  have 
imagined  the  house  to  be  on  fire ;  and  she 
might  well  ask  '  What's  to  do?'  for  there  was 
Ned  laughing,  shouting,  and  jumping,  all  over 
the  place,  as  if  he  had  unexpectedly  gone  mad. 

'What's  to  do?  you  silly  old  Poll!  Why, 
I've  won  my  half-crown.  Of  course  I've  got  it. 
Oh,  what  a  ninny  I  was  not  to  have  thought  of 
it  before  !    Well,  I'll  puzzle  'em  to-morrow.' 

'  I  say,  Margaret,  I  shall  go  to  school  again, 
now  ;  and  then,  by  Christinas,  I'll  have  learnt  a 
trick  or  two  to  catch  Uncle  George  !' 

And  when  he  had  cooled  down  a  little  he 
explained  hie  puzzle  and  the  catch  to  his  sisters, 
who  highly  approved  of  his  sudden  fit  of  in- 
dustry, and  hoped  his  determination  would  last. 

Just  at  this  time,  James  Barnard  was  sitting 
on  a  footstool  before  the  fire,  poring  over  a 
piece  of  paper  on  his  knee.  His  mother  was 
beside  him  darning  her  boy's  socks ;  and  their 
little  parlour  looked  very  comfortable  and  quiet 
on  that  winter's  evening. 

With  a  thoughtful  look  upon  his  face,  James 
looked  up  and  said,  '  Mother,  I  think  I  .see 
one  way  in  which  it  could  be  done.  If  there 
were  only  three  people  it  would  be  easy,  because 
each  ate  a  half,  a  whole,  and  a  quarter,  that  is  one 
and  three  quarters ;  and  there  is  only  one  way  in 
which  I  can  make  three  persons  of  it.  The  piper 
and  the  fiddler  must  have  been  all  one,  and  his 
wife  and  mother  the  other  two.' 
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'That  is  the  catch,  no  doubt,'  said  his  mother ; 
'  but  I  would  not  do  any  more  to-night,  my 
dear,  you  have  been  trying  rather  too  hard 
lately,  and  now  it  is  nine  o'clock :  read  me  a 
few  verses  from  the  Bible,  and  then  be  off  to  bed, 
and  to  sleep  : '  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  widow 
was  alone. 

Next  morning,  after  school  prayers,  the 
boys  who  had  solved  the  question  brought 
their  answers  up  to  Mr.  Gurney,  and  James 
Barnard  was  quite  sure  he  was  the  lucky  one, 
although  Ned  had  looked  very  knowing,  as 
he  passed  him  to  take  his  seat  at  the  end  of 
the  form. 

As  the  names  were  called  out,  the  boys 
answered,  '  Yes  !'  or  '  No  !'  according  as  they 
had  found  the  right  answer — or  thought  they 
had. 

James  Barnard  answered,  he  thought  he  was 
right,  and  explained  his  catch. 

'Not  quite  the  thing,'  said  Mr.  Gurney,  'though 
very  near.  If  no  one  else  has  found  it  out,  your 
answer  quite  deserves  the  sixpence.' 

'  Now,  Edmund,  you  look  smiling,  have  you 
been  successful  ? ' 

'  Well,  sir,  I've  made  it  come  right,  somehow; 
but  it  may  he  wrong !  I  take  it,  the  fiddler's 
wife  was  the  piper's  mother,  and  so  there  were 
two  men  and  one  woman  to  eat  five  cakes  and 
a  quarter  between  them,  and  that  would  be  one 
and  three  quarters  each,  according  to  the  answer 
Jem  gave  us,  sir.' 

'Well  done!'  said  Mr. Gurney,  'you  have  found 
it  out,  Edmund,  and  deserve  the  sixpence;  but 
James  has  run  you  pretty  close,  for  he  made 
three  people  of  it,  and  so  far  was  right, — and  he 
deserves  a  sixpence,  too.' 

'  And  he  shall  have  it,  sir,'  said  Edmund, 
'for  I  should  have  scarcely  guessed  it,  if  James 
liad  not  set  me  thinking,  yesterday,  by  what  he 
said  ;  and,  besides,  I  shall  get  my  half-crown 
from  my  uncle,  which  will  make  all  square.' 
*  *  .       '  *  *  * 

The  half-crown  came  in  due  time,  and  so  did 
Christmas :  and  Ned  was  then  full  scholar  at 
Thornleigh  school.  He  and  James  continued 
fast  friends,  and  grew  up  good  and  intelligent 
lads,  famed  for  their  industry,  and  always 
ready  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  little  ones  of  the 
close  race  they  had  together  over  '  The  Fiddler 
and  his  Wife.'  ~  H.  C. 


MY  FURHED  AID  FEATHERED 
COMPANIONS. 

Bob  and  the  Pincushion. 


^■vJT)  HIS  time  w< 

^f/£>  acquaintance 
\M       verv  odd  lit1 


ath 


re  have  a  feathered 
laintance  to  tell  of,  and  a 
very  odd  little  creature  he  was  ; 
Bob  by  name,  and  a  cross-bill 
by  nature.  He  was  a  very 
tame  bird,  and  allowed  to  fly 
about  the  room  in  which  his 
owner,  a  lady's  maid,  sat  at  work. 
One  day  he  alighted  on  the  pin- 
cushion in  which  a  needle  was  sticking 
upright,  and  the  needle  pricked  him  ; 
upon  which  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and 
a  succession  of  little  screams  pecked 
furiously  at  the  cushion,  just  as  a  naughty 
child  strikes  and  beats  at  something  which  has 
hurt  it,  knowing  it  should  not  have  been 
touched ;  for  Bob  knew  quite  well  that  he  was- 
not  allowed  on  the  work-table,  and  it  was  while 
his  mistress's  back  was-  turned  that  he  had  come 
there. 

After  this,  whenever  the  maid  went  to  her 
dinner,  she  found  that  on  her  return  the  pins  had 
vanished  from  her  cushion,  and  wTere  not  to  be 
seen.  For  some  time  the  mystery  was  unex- 
plained ;  but  one  day,  returning  sooner  than 
usual,  and  the  door  being  half  open,  she  saw 
Bob  fly  from  the  table  to  the  fireplace  more 
than  once.  She  wTatchcd  carefully,  and  disco- 
vered that  each  time  he  carried  a  pin  from 
the  cushion  in  his  beak,  and  dropped  it  in  the 
fire;  on  catching  sight  of  her,  however,  he 
flew  to  the  corner  furthest  from  the  forbidden 
table,  where  his  cage  stood,  and  pretended  to  be 
busily  picking  up  some  fallen  seeds. 

He  was  punished  for  his  disobedience  and 
attempt  at  deception,  for  afterwards  he  was 
always  shut  up  when  left  alone.  Any  one  who- 
had  seen  the  cunning  expression  of  his  little 
black  eye  as  he  sat  on  the  wire-guard  dropping 
the  pins  into  the  fire,  would  have  been  con- 
vinced he  knew  as  well  as  any  sly  child  that  he 
was  doing  wrong. 

He  fell  a  victim  at  last  to  curiosity,  as  lie 
picked  the  green  paint  from  some  leaves  on 
the  wall  paper,  and  the  poison  from  the  colour 
killed  him.  H.  Wothem. 


Naughty  Bob. 
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LOST  WILLIS. 

A POOR  boy  employed  in  Scotland  to  keep 
sheep  was  overtaken  on  the  hills  by  a  severe 
snowstorm.  Long  and  bravely  he  kept  up,  and 
tried  to  drive  his  flock  towards  home  by  taking 
note  of  the  landmarks  he  knew.  All  in  vain ; 
the  snow  fell  fast,  and  before  night  all  traces  of 
paths  and  roads  were  lost,  and  poor  Willie  found 
himself  alone  in  the  hills  with  his  sheep. 

As  the  night  wore  on  the  fatal  drowsiness 
began  to  creep  over  him,  beyond  his  power  to 
resist,  and  without  a  scrap  of  shelter  he  laid 
himself  down  among  his  sheep  to  sleep  and  die, 
for  he  was  sure  he  would  never  more  wake  c-n 
earth.  With  a  smothered  prayer  for  help  he 
fell  asleep,  and  as  he  lay  there,  more  sheep  came 
and  huddled  round  him.  Strange,  indeed,  as  it 
may  seem,  the  warmth  from  their  bodies  kept 
him  from  being  frozen  to  death. 

A  party  from  home  went  in  search  of  him,  and 
they  found  him  surrounded  by  a  dozen  old 
sheep,  whose  instincts  had  saved  his  life.  In 
keeping  themselves  warm,  they  had  kept  warmth 
and  life  in  him.  And  he  lived  many  years  to 
tell  this  anecdote  of  his  boyhood's  peril,  when 
lost  on  the  wild  northern  hillside.  H.  0. 


THE  FIRE-MARCH. 

HOW  many  children,  boys  and  girls,  do  you 
think  crowd  the  streets  of  New  York  on 
their  way  to  school  every  morning  ?  Count 
them  soon  after  the  clock  points  to  half-past 
eight,  and  the  numbers  will  amount  to  something 
over  115,000  !  At  a  quarter  to  nine  this  little 
army  will  be  assembled  in  orderly  fashion  within 
the  walls  of  the  several  schools  ;  at  nine  each 
child  is  seated,  and,  at  the  stroke  of  a  bell, 
listening  quietly  to  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  read 
aloud,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  a  hymn, 
chanted  or  sung,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Another  bell  signal,  and  off  file  the  young 
ones  into  the  class-rooms,  and  the  work  of  the 
day  begins. 

All  this  sounds  very  like  our  home  routine,  but 
there  is  one  proceeding  in  these  New  York 
schools  which  I  do  not  think  has  found  its  way 
across  the  water.  I  mean  the  '  Fire-March.' 
Every  child,  from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  is 
trained  to  make  his  or  her  escape  from  the 
building  in  case  of  need,  in  perfect  order  and 


without  crowding  or  excitement.  The  exercise  is 
frequently  gone  through,  and  learned  so  tho- 
roughly that  two  thousand  children  have  been 
known  to  be  conducted  out  of  a  building 
threatened  by  fire  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

A  peculiar  bell-signal,  and  every  child  is  on 
the  alert,  joining  its  own  column,  and  with  per- 
fect ease  and  self-possession  marching  to  this 
staircase  or  that  door,  as  the  case  may  be,  till  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  peril. 

By  the  practice  of  this  simple  exercise  the 
great  danger  of  a  panic  is  avoided,  and  the 
children  rendered  perfectly  manageable  in  caso 
of  need. 

We  ought  to  live  and  learn.  In  many  of  our 
great  factories  such  a  '  Fire-March '  might  well 
be  practised,  the  sound  of  a  bell  calling  each  to 
the  safest  and  easiest  mode  of  escape  ;  then,  in 
times  of  real  danger,  confidence  would  be  insured 
and  loss  of  life  hi  most  cases  prevented. 

  Harry. 


AOTIE  LINDSAY  AND  THE 
6  RED  MAN.' 

CHAPTER  I. 

ANNIE  LINDSAY  was  born  far,  far  away 
across  the  sea,  in  a  large  country  called 
India.  The  climate  there  is  very  hot,  and  most 
English  children  born  there  are  very  pale — quite 
different  in  appearance  from  the  rosy,  healthy 
look  which  little  boys  and  girls  have-  in  England. 
They  are  obliged  to  be  sent  to  Europe  when 
about  five  or  six  years  old,  or  else  they  would 
not  live  to  grow  up  to  be  men  and  women. 

Annie's  father  was  a  judge  in  India,  and  had 
lived  there  many,  many  years.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  he  should  have  saved 
enough  money  to  be  able  to  return  to  dear  old 
England  for  good,  never  to  go  back  to  India 
again;  and  meantime  he  had  built  a  pretty 
country-house,  with  a  shady  verandah  all  round 
it,  high  up  among  some  beautiful  hills  called  the 
Blue  Mountains. 

There  Mrs.  Lindsay  and  her  children  passed 
all  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  when  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  her  to  remain  in  the 
low  country  without  danger  to  herself  and 
her  little  ones.  It  was  a  lonely,  solitary  life,, 
far  up  on  the  high  mountains ;  for  Mr.  Lindsay 
was  unable  to  accompany  her,  being  obliged  to 
remain  behind  to  perform  his  duties  as  judge. 
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Sometimes  for  months  together  Mrs.  Lindsay 
would  not  see  the  face  of  a  white  person,  except 
those  of  her  two  children.  All  the  servants  were 
Indians,  and  their  skin  is  almost  black. 

The  country  on  the  Blue  Mountains  is  very 
beautiful,  and  many  fine  trees  and  bright  flowers 
are  to  be  found  there,  and  gay  birds  with '  starry 
wings,'  and  brilliant  insects,  such  as  fire-flies. 
All  this  sounds  very  nice  at  first,  and  some 
little  boy  or  girl  may  say,  'How  I  should  like 
to  live  amongst  the  Blue  Mountains,  to  be 
surrounded  by  so  many  beautiful  things!'  Stop 
■n  bit.  What  would  you  say  when  you  heard 
that  tigers,  and  leopards,  and  wolves,  and  bears, 
and  all  sorts  of  terrible  wild  animals,  which  in 
England  are  only  to  be  found  safely  caged  up  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  roam  about  the  woods 
in  India  ?  so  that  you  can  never  take  a  quiet, 
happy  walk  in  them,  as,  I  dare  say  many  of 
you  do  in  England,  to  gather  primroses  and 
violets  and  other  sweet  spring  flowers.  Nor  is 
this  all.  There  are  also  all  sorts  of  poisonous 
snakes  and  reptiles,  the  bite  of  some  of  which 
would  cause  almost  instant  death ;  and  myriads 
of  wasps,  bees,  ants,  locusts,  and  mosquitoes, 
■swarm  in  every  direction.  The  mosquito,  al- 
though not  much  larger  than  a  common  gnat, 
has  a  very  venomous  sting,  and  people  in  India 
.are  obliged  to  sleep  with  muslin  curtains  drawn 
quite  tight  round  their  beds,  to  prevent  the 
tiresome  mosquitoes  from  getting  to  them  in  the 
night.    If  only  one  gets  in,  good-bye  to  sleep ! 

And  now  I  think  you  will  change  your 
opinion,  and  say  you  would  rather  live  in  dear  old 
England  than  on  the  Blue  Mountains  in  India. 
English  birds  may  not  be  so  gay  in  plumage 
as  the  birds  of  hotter  countries,  but  what  they 
want  in  outward  beauty  they  more  than  make 
up  for  by  the  sweetness  of  their  notes;  and, 
for  my  part,  I  would  rather  listen  to  the 
delicious  warbling  of  our  English  nightingale — 
plain,  little  brown  bird  as  it  is — than  hear  the 
shrill  screaming  of  a  bright- winged  paroquet; 
and  you ,  can  fancy  what  a  terrible  noise  a 
number  of  them  together  must  make.  I  have 
told  you  all  this  to  make  you  think  as  you 
ought  to  do  about  this  dear  old  country  of 
yours.  I  have  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  have 
seen  many  beautiful  and  wonderful  things  hi 
foreign  countries ;  but,  take  it  all  together, 
there  is  no  country  so  pleasant  to  live  in  as  this ; 


and  so  you  will  admit  when  you  grow  up  and 
travel,  as  you  very  likely  will  do,  in  foreign 
lands.  But  I  must  not  forget  my  story  whilst 
singing  the  praises  of  dear  Old  England. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  hot  summer  day — 
hot  and  oppressive  even  on  the  Blue  Mountains, 
at  the  height  of  many  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  A  lady,  still  very  young  and  very  fair,  was 
standing  on  the  verandah.  There  wTas  a  look  of 
deep  anxiety  on  her  face,  and  although  her  eyes 
seemed  fixed  on  the  golden  glories  of  the  setting 
sun,  it  was  quite  evident  that  her  thoughts  were 
otherwise  engaged.  A  long,  deep  sigh  escaped 
her  lips,  and,  sitting  down  on  a  cane  seat  in  the 
verandah,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping.  A 
step  was  heard  in  the  verandah,  tiny  fingers  gently 
strove  to  remove  the  sorrowing  lady's  hands  from 
her  face,  and  a  sweet  voice  lisped, '  Mother,  dear 
mother,  Willie  better ;  he  got  pink  cheeks.' 

The  speaker  was  a  fairy -like  little  girl  of  three 
years  old,  a  delicate,  fragile -looking  little  creature, 
with  deep -blue  eyes  and  a  profusion  of  golden 
hair,  which  fell  over  her  shoulders. 

Her  child's  voice  aroused  the  mother  from  her 
grief.  She  took  the  little  girl  on  her  knee  and 
kissed  her  fondly. 

'Willie  better,  mother?'  she  repeated,  but 
this  time  rather  in  the  tone  of  a  question,  as  if 
she  would  have  her  mother's  assent  to  her  own 
opinion. 

'Annie  must  pray  to  God  for  dear  Willie  ;  God 
can  make  Willie  well  again  if  He  thinks  it  good 
for  him.' 

'  I  will  ask  God  to-night,  mother,  to  make 
Willie  well.' 

'Do,  my  darling.' 

'  And  then  Willie  will  be  well  to-morrow.' 

'  Darling  Annie,  perhaps  God  may  not  think 
it  good  for  Willie  to  get  well ;  He  may  wish  to 
take  him  to  heaven.' 

The  child  looked  at  her  mother's  face,  down 
which  the  tears  were  again  streaming  fast,  and 
cried,  '  Willie  not  want  to  go  to  heaven ;  Willie 
like  to  stay  with  me  best.' 

'  My  darling,  Annie  must  leave  dear  little 
Willie  to  God ;  He  will  take  care  of  him.' 

For  the  first  time  the  little  girl  seemed  to  com- 
prehend that  she  was  about  to  lose  her  brother, 
and  she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

'  0  Willie,  Willie !  stay  with  me !  don't  go 
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TIS  easy,  out  of  the  window, 
To  look  at  our  neighbour's  sin ; 
But  harder  far  to  turn  our  gaze, 
And  look  at  the  thoughts  within. 

'Tis  easy,  just  as  a  secret, 
To  tell  how  another  failed ; 

But  harder  far  to  publish  abroad 
How  deeply  the  fault  was  bewailed. 

Oh,  where  are  the  holy  angels 
Who  watched  o'er  us  day  by  day  ? 

Can  they  bear  to  linger  near  us, 
Or  listen  to  what  we  say  ? 

How  much  better  to  shield  each  other, 
To  hold  up  the  tripping  feet ; 

Or  comfort  with  words  of  gladness 
Each  heart-weary  soul  we  meet ! 

Yes !  let  us  look  out  of  our  windows, 
And  keep  them  open  wide ; 

Let  us  gaze  on  Nature's  beauties, 
And  human  virtues  beside. 

But  when  we  are  seeking  shadows, 
Or  anxious  to  look  for  sin, 

Let  charity  curtain  our  neighbours, 
And  true-heartedness  look  within. 
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WINNING  BY  KINDNESS. 

A LITTLE  girl   one  day  Lad  some  fruit 
given  to  her,  and  she  ran  to  show  it  to 
her  mother. 

'  How  very  kind  to  give  you  so  much  ! ' 
'  Yes  ;  but  she  gave  me  more  than  this.  I 
have  given  some  away.' 

Being  asked  to  whom,  she  answered,  1 1  gave 
it  to  a  girl  who  pushes  me  off  the  path  and 
makes  faces  at  me.' 

'  Why  did  you  do  that,  dear  ? '  said  the 
mother. 

'  Because  I  thought  it  would  let  her  know 
that  I  wished  to  be  kind  to  her ;  and  she  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  rude  to  me  again.' 


GREEK  PROVERB. 
Men  prone  to  tears  are  good. 
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[Continued  from  page  227.) 

^fJWlXIS  is  not  very  jolly  for  you 
I  s    two,'  said   Mr.   Law,  getting 
je§fta  up.     'It  is  not  too  early  in 
>  ,  the  day  to  enjoy  a  bit  of  cake 

r  ?/     mid  an  apple  or  two,  so  sit 

~~$mr*  '  I  think  we  ought  to  be 

going,  thank  you,' said-Wilfred, 
i  ^  to  Walter's  great  disgust. 

'  ^  '  Oh,  no  !  don't  go  !    I  have 

not  made  your  acquaintance  properly  yet,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  care  of  Mac. 
You  have  made  his  coat  look  beautiful.' 

*  It's  worth  taking  trouble  to  make  him  look 
mice,'  said  Wilfred.  '  He  is  a  very  handsome 
dog — isn't  he  ?' 

'  Unusually  so,'  said  Mr.  Law  ;  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  conversation  on  dogs,  in  which  Wilfred 
showed  so  much  intelligence  and  love  for  animals 
that  Mr.  Law  liked  him  more  than  ever. 

Some  very  tempting-looking  cake  and  some 
beautiful  apples  and  pears  were  put  on  the  table 
by  Noble,  who  then  left  the  room.  Mrs.  Law 
liad  taken  Rosa  away  long  before,  so  only  Mr. 
Law,  the  boys,  Lily,  and  the  dog  remained. 

'  Won't  the  little  girl  have  some  cake?'  asked 
Wilfred  when  Mr.  Law,  after  cutting  a  large 
piece  for  each  of  them,  sat  down. 


'  Oh,  I  forgot  Lily !  Go  and  take  a  piece, 
my  dear.' 

Wilfred  rose  and  placed  a  chair  for  Lily  near 
the  table. 

'  Won't  you  sit  here?.'  he  said,  smiling  his 
slow,  gentle  smile. 

Lily  had  never  had  much  to  do  with  boys, 
and  was  terribly  afraid  of  them ;  but  after 
this  polite  act  of  Wilfred's  she  began  to  think 
him  not  so  bad  after  all,  and  she  listened  to  the 
talk  between  him  and  her  father  with  interest 
and  attention. 

'  So  you  are  Wilfred  Scott  ?'  said  Mr.  Law. 
'  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your  acquaintaince.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Wilfred,  smiling.  4 1 
am  glad  I  was  able  to  save  Mac  for  you.'  Then 
it  came  into  his  mind  that,  as  he  was  eating  at 
Mr.  Law's  table,  and  as  he  had  been  so  kind,  it 
would  be  but  polite  to  tell  him  something  more 
about  himself.  '  Father  is  a  solicitor — Scott  and 
Grey  is  the  firm.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of 
them  ?  They  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that 
case  of  Mr.  Andrews'  will.' 

Mr.  Law  remembered  quite  well. 

Lily  listened  intently  to  the  conversation, 
which  turned  upon  school,  and  she  wondered 
whether  Wilfred  was  an  '  excellent  scholar.' 
She  thought  he  looked  so  nice  and  good  that  she 
hoped  he  was,  and  presently  she  summoned  up 
courage  to  ask  him  a  question. 

'  Do  you  know  lots  of  lessons  ?'  she  asked. 

1  Nothing  very  much,'  said  Wilfred,  laughing. 

1  Do  you  know  more  than  the  other  boy  ?' 

'Oh,  yes,  he  does,  I  can  tell  you !  And  I 
mean  he  shall  always  know  more  lessons  than  I 
know",'  said  Walter,  nodding  his  head  once, 
knowingly.  '  I've  no  fancy  to  go  learning  a  lot 
of  bookish  trash.' 

'Ah!  you  don't  like  school,  then?' said  Mr. 
Law,  smiling. 

'  School's  well  enough,'  replied  Walter,  '  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  lessons  !  The  games  and  knowing 
a  lot  of  fellows  is  all  well  enough ;  but  as  for 
the  lessons,  you  may  be  sure  I  don't  learn  a 
word  more  than  I'm  obliged.' 

'  What!  Don't  you  like  learning  about  kings 
and  countries  ?'  asked  Lily. 

'  No,  I  can't  say  I  do,'  said  Walter. 

1  Tf  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  I  should  be  always 
learning  !'  said  Lily. 

*  If  you  were  a  boy  at  school,  you'd  soon  say 
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differently  to  that,'  said  Walter,  putting  out  his 
hand  for  another  pear. 

Wilfred,  who  had  been  shocked  to  see  that 
Walter  took  two  pieces  of  cake,  two  apples,  and 
a  pear,  now  kicked  him  under  the  table  with  so 
mush  energy  that  Mr.  Law  and  Lily  both  knew 
what  he  had  done  and  why  he  did  it ;  but,  of 
course,  they  said  nothing,  and  pretended  not  to 
see  the  indignant  looks  that  Walter  gave  his 
brother. 

'  We  must  really  go  now,'  said  Wilfred,  rising. 

'  Oh,  but  there's  the  reward  ! '  said  Mr.  Law, 
putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  '  I'm  sure  you 
have  earned  it.' 

'  No,  thank  you,'  said  Wilfred,  colouring. 
'  Wc  should  not  take  any  reward ;  it  is  not  as 
if  we  were  poor,  and  the  dog  had  cost  us  any- 
thing to  keep,  or  as  if  we  had  been  put  to  any 
inconvenience  to  bring  him  home.  It's  all  been 
as  easy  as  possible,  you  see,'  added  Wilfred, 
with  a  falter  in  his  voice,  as  his  eyes  lighted  on 
the  little  dog  seated  before  the  fire,  and  as  all  he 
had  schemed  to  do  if  the  '  little  "Duke '  became 
his  own  came  into  his  mind. 

'  Well,  then,  we  won't  call  it  a  reward ;  you 
cannot  refuse  to  let  me  give  you  a  tip ;  you 
would  not  be  schoolboys  if  you  did.'  And  good- 
natured  Mr.  Law  pressed  a  sovereign  into  the 
hand  of  each  boy.  '  And  tell  me,'  he  continued, 
putting  his  hand  on  Wilfred's  shoulder,  'if  I 
can  get  you  a  dog  nearly  as  handsome  as  Mac, 
would  you  care  to  have  it  ?' 

The  colour  flew  into  Wilfred's  face. 

'  Shoiddn't  I  care  ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  But  I 
must  not  have  a  dog,  I  am  afraid ;  father  would 
not  allow  it.' 

■  Well,  perhaps  some  day  I  shall  be  able  to 
persuade  your  father;  we  will  see.  In  the 
meanwhile  come  as  often  as  you  like  to  see  Mac. 
Look,  he  is  inclined  to  go  after  you  now  !  And 
depend  upon  it,  he  won't  forget  that  you  were 
kind  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives.  We  shall 
always  be  glad  to  see  you.' 

Wilfred  had  found  it  very  difficult  to  take 
leave  of  the  little  Duke  without  letting  every 
one  sec  how  much  he  felt  in  parting  from  him, 
and  when  he  was  outside  the  street-door,  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  that  he  allowed  himself  to  make  an 
attack  on  Walter,  as  the  easiest  way  of  diverting 
his  mind  from  the  sorrowT  he  had  just  gone 
through. 


'  Upon  my  word  ! '  he  began,  before  they  were 
fairly  off  the  doorstep  ;  '  upon  my  word,  it's 
disgusting  the  way  you  eat  when  you  have 
the  chance  —  disgracing  yourself  and  me  by 
gormandising  in  that  style  !  Greedy  young 
donkey ! ' 

'  I  may  be  greedy,  but  I  am  no  donkey,'  said 
Walter,  provokingly  good-humoured  at  present, 
and  producing  a  pear  from  one  pocket  and  an 
apple  from  the  other.  '  You  are  the  duffer,  for 
you've  got  nothing  besides  the  sovereign.  Now, 
he  saw  I  appreciated  good  things,  and  he  signed 
to  the  little  girl  to  poke  these  into  my  hands 
when  you  were  not  looking.  And  I'll  thank  you 
not  to  interfere  with  me  before  strangers  !'  added 
Walter,  with  sudden  fierceness,  remembering  the 
kick  under  the  tabic  that  Wilfred  had  given 
him.  '  I  shall  always  eat  as  much  as  I  like  in 
spite  of  you !' 

After  a  few  more  angry  retorts,  Walter  sud- 
denly darted  across  the  road  and  went  home  at 
a  brisk  pace,  arriving  there  before  his  brother ; 
and  he  was  mischievously  delighted  when  James, 
having  just  reached  the  bottom  of  the  kitchen 
stairs  after  letting  him.  in,  had  to  come  up  them 
once  more  to  admit  Wilfred.  For  Walter  was  a 
thoughtless  lad  sometimes,  and  supposed  it  to  be 
'  good  fun '  to  make  people  take  trouble  that 
could  easily  have  been  spared  them. 

Mrs.  Scott  and  Brenda  listened  with  much 
interest  to  all  the  boys  had  to  tell  about  their 
visit. 

'  And  what  kind  of  girls  are  they  ?'  asked 
Brenda,  after  Wilfred  had  told  about  the  dog 
being  so  pleased  to  see  his  friends,  and  about 
the  collar  having  been  taken  off  and  the  tuft  of 
hair  having  been  cut. 

'  The  eldest  girl — Mac's  mistress,'  said 
Wilfred, '  seemed  to  be  bad-tempered,  decidedly ; 
but  the  youngest  is  a  dear  little  thing.' 

'  Plump  as  a  sausage  !'  cried  Walter.  '..And 
he — he  was  jolly !' 

'  He  ?    Who  is  he  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Scott. 

'  Why,  the  gentleman — the  dog's  master. 
There  !'  exclaimed  Walter,  interrupting  himself, 
and  striking  one  hand  against  the  other. 
'  There  !  We've  been  to  his  house,  and  know  the 
names  of  the  children,  and  do  not  know  hn 
name !  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  silly  ! ' 
(To  be  continued.) 


They  talk  alout  School, 
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(Continued  from  page  239.) 
CHAPTER  VIII.  ROSA  HAS  A  NEW  EXPERIENCE. 

OWARDS  the  end  of  the  holi- 
days— about  a  fortnight  after 
Mac  had  been  returned  to  his 
owner — Wilfred  and  Walter 
agreed  that  it  was  time  they 
went  to  see  the  dog  and  his 
master.  Of  course  Mr.  Scott 
had  been  told  all  about  the  finding  and  restoring 
of  Mac,  and  had  not  said  anything  but  what 
was  kind  on  the  occasion,  so  that  Wilfred  began 
to  entertain  hopes  that  some  day  he  might  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  dog. 

According  to  the  plan  decided  upon  by  the 
two  boys,  Wilfred,  one  Sunday  at  dinner, 
spoke  as  follows,  without  one  thought  of  any- 
thing disagreeable  coming  from  his  remark. 
'  Walter  and  I  think  we  will  go  and  see  Mac 
this  afternoon,  if  we  may,'  he  said  ;  '  his  master 
said  he  was  at  home  every  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  would  be  glad  to  see  us.' 

'  I  must  desire  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,'  said  Mr.  Scott ;  '  general  invitations  like 
that  mean  nothing,  and  I'm  not  going  to  have 
any  members  of  my  family  thrusting  themselves 
in  at  places  where  they  are  not  wanted.' 

Wilfred  never  thought  of  speaking  again  in 
favour  of  any  plan  to  which  his  father  made 
any  objection.  He  coloured  deeply  now,  and 
went  on  with  his  dinner  in  silence. 

'  But,  father,  he  asked  us  most  particularly,' 
said  Walter ;  '  and  I'm  sure  he  meant  it.' 

'  If  he  meant  what  he  said  he  could  have  sent 
an  invitation  here,'  said  Mr.  Scott.  '  Wilfred 
©aid  that  he  "  hinted  "  at  making  my  acquaint- 
ance, but  as  he  has  never  done  so  I  do  not 
suppose  he  thought  of  the  matter  again.  He 
has  his  dog,  and  he  tipped  you  handsomely,  and 
he  considers  that  he  has  done  enough.  And  he 
is  quite  right.  No  one  would  feel  obliged  to  add 
to  his  list  of  acquaintances  every  one  who 
restored  some  lost  article.' 

Nothing  more  was  said  during  dinner  on  the 
subject;  but  afterwards  Mrs.  Scott  came  into 
the  schoolroom  and  sat  down  before  the  fire,  a 
boy  on  each  side  of  her,  and  Brenda  at  her  feet. 

'  Tell  me/  she  said,  '  did  Mac's  master  know 
your  address  ? ' 


'  Yes,  mother,  I  think  so,*  said  Walter  ; 
'  when  Wilfred  said  who  his  father  was  he  took 
out  his  pencil  and  pocket-book  and  wrote  it 
down,  and  while  Wilfred  was  still  talking  I 
said,  "  We  live  at  110  Arlington  Street,"  and 
he  nodded,  and  I  think  he  wrote  it  down.' 

'  He  may  have  been  too  busy  to  have  been 
able  to  call  or  write,'  said  Mrs.  Scott ;  1  and  we 
must  wait  patiently  till  he  does.' 

'  Supposing  he  never  does  ?'  asked  Walter. 

'  It  is  not  likely  he  will ;  he  asked  us  to  go 
and  see  him,  and  if  we  don't  go  he'll  think  we 
don't  want  to — that  is  all  that  will  happen,' 
said  Wilfred,  resignedly.  '  I'm  sorry,  for  I 
should  dearly  like  to  see  the  little  Duke  again. 
Very  likely  he'll  think  us  rude,  too,  for  not 
calling.' 

'  Your  father  has  no  faith  in  general  invi- 
tations.' 

'  Mother,'  said  Wilfred,  sitting  up  and  looking 
at  her,  'if  you  had  seen  him  when  he  said  it 
you  would  have  been  sure  he  meant  it :  he 
meant  it  as  much  as  you  would  mean  it  if  you 
said  it.' 

'  Well,  my  boy,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can 
call  there  to-day,  but  you  might  be  able  to  see 
the  dog  if  you  went  into  the  Park  some  fine 
morning ;  the  children  are  sure  to  go  out  with 
him  there.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  speak  to  the  children,  and  to  the  dbg,  if  you 
wish.  Your  father  only  objects  to  your  going, 
without  an  invitation,  to  the  house  of  a  stranger.' 

'  I've  been  into  the  Park  lots  of  times  to  try 
and  see  Mac,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  yet.  I 
don't  suppose  I  shall  see  him  again  ;  it's  no  use 
thinking  about  it.' 

He  remained  in  this  resigned  and  hopeless 
frame  of  mind  all  day ;  but  in  the  evening- 
Walter  suggested  a  plan  which  was  eagerly 
agreed  upon.  He  proposed  that  they  should 
go,  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and 
wait  about  in  Charles  Street  until  they  saw  the 
children  come  out  or  go  in. 

'  It  isn't  so  very  cold,  you  see.  and  we  could 
walk  up  and  down.  Children  usually  go  out 
while  it's  sunny,  and  get  two  hours  before  dinner 
in  the  Park,'  said  Walter. 

'  We  might  see  the  man-servant,  and  he  would 
tell  us  when  they  went  out,'  said  Wilfred  :  '  at 
any  rate,  we'll  try  it  on.  I  should  so  like  to  find 
out  whether  Mac  will  know  me  again.' 
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At  about  ten  minutes  to  eleven  next  morning 
they  appeared  in  Berkeley  Street,  and  walked 
about  where  they  could  command  a  view  of 
Mr.  Law's  door. 

4  Perhaps  Mac's  master  will  see  us  from  the 
window  and  ask  us  in  ! '  cried  Walter,  uttering 
a  4  happy  thought,'  as  he  imagined. 

'  That  will  never  do,'  said  Wilfred,  stopping 
short ;  4  if  such  a  thing  as  that  were  to  happen 
father  would  say  we  got  in  by  sneaking,  and  he 
would  be  right.' 

'Well,  you  are  the  most  particular  fellow!' 
cried  Walter,  in  amazement.  4  What  do  you 
mean  to  do,  then — to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the 
windows  ? ' 

4  Yes,  it  will  be  easy  enough,'  said  Wilfred. 
4  Look  here,'  he  went  on  after  a  pause,  4  it  will 
be  coolish  waiting  about  here,  supposing  one  of 
us  takes  a  run  round  either  of  the  squares,  and 
leaves  the  other  to  watch?  If  the  one  who  is 
left  to  watch  sees  the  children  come  out  he  can 
see  which  way  they  go,  and  call  the  other,  either 
by  whistling — like  this — or  by  going  after  him.' 

4  All  right,'  said  Walter ;  4  I'll  have  Man- 
chester Square.' 

And  pulling  a  small  india-rubber  ball  out  of 
his  pocket  he  went  off  with  this  as  a  companion. 

4  Well,'  inquired  he,  as  he  came  round  to  the 
corner  of  the  street  •  again,  1  has  anything  hap- 
pened ? ' 

4  Yes,  a  lady  went  in  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
the  butcher  has  brought  the  meat,  that's  all.' 

Walter  ran  off  round  the  square  again,  and 
when  he  came  back  Wilfred  went  off  to  Port- 
man  Square,  which  took  a  little  longer  to  get 
round,  especially  as  Wilfred  walked. 

Very  soon  Walter  voted  the  whole  thing  to 
be  slow,  and  said  he  should  go  home. 

'  I'm  sure  you  are  very  welcome,'  said 
Wilfred,  with  dignity. 

Walter  walked  off  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  but  before  Wilfred  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  fit  of  contempt  with  which  his  brother's 
4  desertion,'  as  he  called  it,  had  inspired  him, 
Walter  returned  with  his  mouth  full  of  hard- 
bake, and  a  paper  with  some  more  of  that 
delicacy  in  his  hand.  He  offered  some  to  Wil- 
fred, and  peace  was  restored  for  a  time. 

4  Where  did  you  buy  this  ? '  mumbled  Wilfred, 
his  mouth  full. 

4  Close  by,'  mumbled  Walter  in  reply.    4 1 


say,  we  should  look  foolish  if  any  one  spoke  to 
us  now.' 

At  last,  after  waiting  a  long  time,  and  many 
sharp  differences  of  opinion  about  the  wisdom  or 
folly  of  waiting  at  all,  the  boys  had  their  reward. 
Wilfred  had  gone  off  round  Portman  Square, 
and  Walter,  left  to  watch,  was  the  first  to  see 
and  hear  the  little  Duke  as  he  bounded  into  the 
street  from  the  house-door,  with  a  shrill  bark  of 
delight,  followed  by  Rosa,  Lily,  the  twins  in 
their  perambulator,  and  nurse  and  Prudence. 
They  turned  at  once  towards  Portman  Square, 
so  did  not  see  Walter,  who  followed  them, 
intending  to  see  which  way  they  were  going,  and 
then  to  run  after  Wilfred  and  tell  him.  But 
just  .as  the  party  had  got  over  the  crossing  at 
the  end  of  the  street  they  met  Wilfred.  Rosa 
turned  her  head  away  and  passed  on,  but  Lily, 
who  was  walking  with  nurse,  looked  up  in  his 
face  with  her  grave  eyes,  and  he  saw  she  knew 
him  at  once. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY  KEY-NOTES— XXII. 

4  THINGS  TEMPORAL,  AND  THINGS  ETERNAL.' 

AT  joy's  eternal  aim  ! 
All  thy  life  through  keep  Heaven  in  view : 
Its  crowns,  its  songs,  its  riches  true. 
Thy  precious  heart-love  never  waste 
On  things  that  to  corruption  haste. 
Give  to  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  praise, 
A  goodly  part  of  all  thy  days ; 

Make  haste,  my  child,  make  haste  S 

Think  of  eternity ! 
And  so  live  here  in  faith  and  fear 
As  though  sure  Death  were  ever  near. 
How  many  children  from  their  play 
To  the  dread  grave  are  called  to-day; 
To  the  great  Judge  upon  His  throne, 
Where  they  must  reap  as  they  have  sown ! 
So  seek  thy  God  to-day  ! 

Wouldst  thou  know  how  to  live 
And  how  to  die,  that  in  the  sky 
Thy  home  may  be  eternally  ? 
Oh  listen  to  thy  Heavenly  Guide, 
Keep  close  to  thy  Protector's  side, 
Let  God  be  Ruler  of  thy  will, 
And  He  will  keep  thee  holy  still, 
Whatever  may  betide  ! 
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He'll  bring  thee  home  at  last 
If  thou  in  His  wilt  place  thy  hand, 
And  careful  be  to  each  command  ; 
Don't  say,  '  I  cannot ; '  pray,  and  try, 


And  strength  will  come,  and  purity ; 
None  ever  failed  who  truly  tried, 
With  God  for  Keeper,  King,  and  Guide, 
To  reach  their  home  on  high  !       C.  0.  E. 


ANNIE 
LINDSAY. 

(Continued  from  p.  236.) 

IN  ANOTHER 
minute  the 
young  mother  was 
bending  over  the 
deathbed  of  her 
dear  little  baby 
son.  His  illness 
had  been  so  sud- 
den and  so  rapid, 
that  although  she 
had  sent  off  a 
messenger  at  once 
to  tell  her  hus- 
band of  his  child's 
danger,  she  knew 
he  could  not  ar- 
rive in  time,  as  it 
was  a  journey  of 
many  days.  So 
alone  in  her  deep 
sorrow  she  sat 
by  little  Willie's 
dying  bed.  I 
said  alone;  but 
was  she  really 
alone  ?  No,  for 
God's  Holy  Spirit 
was  present  in 
her  heart,  whis- 
pering words  of 
comfort  and  hope 
to  her  in  her 
hour  of  trial ;  re- 
minding her  of 
the  bright  and 
happy  land  to 
which  bright  angels  were  waiting  to  bear  the 
soul  of  her  darling  boy — that  land  where  there 
was  no  pain,  no  sickness,  no  sorrow,  and  where, 
through  her  Saviour's  blood,  she  might  hope  to 
meet  her  child  again,  when  her  own  work  on  earth 
was  finished.   Peacefully,  and  seemingly  without 
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pain,  dear  little 
Willie's  life  ebbed 
away ;  and  when 
he  was  dead  he 
lay  so  calm  and 
peaceful  -  looking, 
and  with  such  a 
delicate  tinge  of 
colour  in  his  pale 
cheeks,  that  one 
might  well  have 
thought  he  had 
been  asleep. 

The  doctor  had 
strongly  advised 
Mrs.  Lindsay  to 
conceal  the  know- 
ledge of  his  death 
from  Annie ;  for 
the  little  girl  was 
peculiarly  sensi- 
tive, and  possessed 
deep  feelings  of 
affection  for  her 
brother.  But  it 
was  in  vain  they 
attempted  to  de- 
ceive her.  The 
expressions  which 
her  mother  had 
made  use  of  in 
the  unguarded 
moments  of  her 
own  deep  grief 
the  previous  day 
were  remembered 
by  Annie ;  and 
when  she  found 
that  she  could  no 


longer  be  allowed  to  see  Willie,  to  look  if  his 
cheeks  were '  pink,'  her  loud  grief  burst  forth,  and 
she  persisted  that  '  God  had  taken  Willie.'  No 
soothing  could  pacify  her  ;  and  Mrs.  Lindsay's 
first  deep  sorrow  gave  place  to  a  still  deeper  one, 
in  the  anxiety  she  now  felt  for  the  life  of  her 
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thing  could  be  thought  of  to  arouse  the  little  girl, 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  consequences.  He 
had  done  all  that  medical  skill  could  do.  To  add 
to  Mrs.  Lindsay's  sorrow,  she  received  a  letter 
from  her  husband,  telling  her  of  an  accident  he 
had  met  with  a  fortnight  since,  by  which  he 
had  broken  his  leg.  He  had  not  wished  her  to 
know  of  it,  but  was  obliged  to  tell  her  now,  as 
he  was  unable  to  come  to  see  his  sick  child. 
"What  could  she  do?  Suddenly  a  strange  thought 
seemed  to  strike  her  and  she  hastened  to  consult 
the  doctor  about  it.  Little  Annie  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  peculiarly  excitable  child;  and  her 
mother  now  remembered  the  wild  delight  with 
which  the  little  girl  had  regarded,  a  party  of 
soldiers,  whom  she  had  seen  for  the  first  and  only 
time  about  a  year  ago.  There  are  a  great  many 
soldiers  in  India,  but  in  many  country  stations 
there  are  none  whatever  to  be  seen ;  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  not  being  himself  a  military  man,  little 
Annie  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  soldier.  On  the  occasion  which  Mrs.  Lindsay 
now  remembered,  the  child  had  quite  shrieked 
with  delight,  calling  out  in  her  baby  language, 
'  Red  man !  red  man ! '  as  the  gaily-dressed  soldiers 
passed  by.  If  she  could  only  see  one  now, 
perhaps  it  might  arouse  her,  and  be  the  means  of 
saving  her  life.  The  nearest  military  station 
was  forty  miles  distant  across  the  mountains. 
Mrs.  Lindsay  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
officer  commanding  the  garrison,  and  she  wrote 
him  a  hurried  note,  begging  he  would  spare  her 
one  of  his  men ;  and  telling  him  the  reason.  The 
letterwas  dispatched  by  a  trustynative  messenger, 
who  was  urged  to  use  all  possible  speed.  But  it 
was  a  rough,  wild  road ;  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  knew 
that  at  least  two  days  must  elapse  before  she 
could  expect  to  receive  an  answer.  Meantime, 
Annie  remained  in  the  same  hopelessly  un- 
conscious state,  taking  little  or  no  nourishment. 
The  minutes  seemed  hours,  and  the  hours  days, 
as  Mrs.  Lindsay  watched  and  prayed  beside  her 
child.  It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
day  when  the  faithful  old  nurse,  who  had  been 
on  the  look-out,  came  running  in  to  tell  her 
mistress  that  the  messenger  was  in  sight,  and 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  a  soldier. 

The  doctor,  who  had  remained  in  the  house 
to  witness  the  result  of  the  experiment,  proposed 
that,  on  his  arrival,  the  soldier  should  march  up 
and  clown  the  veranda,  and  that  Annie's  little 


couch  should  be  so  placed  that  she  could  see  him 
as  he  passed  the  windows. 

Whilst  he  was  taking  some  refreshment,  for 
he  had  had  a  toilsome  journey,  the  doctor 
explained  all  to  the  soldier,  who  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man  with  a  wife  and  children  of  his  own 
in  England;  and  he  immediately  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  object  for  which  he  had  been  sent. 
In  a  very  short  time  he  professed  himself  ready 
for  the  trial,  and  took  his  station  in  the  veranda. 
Then  Annie  on  her  little  couch  was  brought 
close  up  to  the  window,  and  the  soldier  was  told 
to  begin  his  march. 

It  would  have  formed  a  good  subject  for  a 
picture  the  group  that  was  there  assembled. 

The  little  couch,  with  the  pale  and  inanimate 
form  of  Annie  Lindsay — her  blue  eyes  fixed 
with  a  vacant  stare — the  pale  young  mother 
bending  over  her  with  trembling  anxiety — the 
grave  doctor  standing  by,  and  the  faithful  Indian 
nurse  crouched  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of 
Annie's  couch. 

7;  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp  !  the  measured  tread  of 
the  soldier  sounds  on  the  floor  of  the  veranda. 
In  a  few  moments  the  blue  eyes  wander  restlessly 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  measured  sound 
proceeded ;  the  doctor  makes  a  sign  to  the  soldier 
to  stand  at  the  window  close  to  the  child's  couch. 
He  hatl  scarcely  done  so  when  a  sudden  ray  of 
intelligence  beams  in  her  eye,  a  faint  smile  plays 
on  her  lips,  and  a  feeble  voice  exclaims,  'Red 
man!  red  man!'  The  doctor  signs  to  him  to 
come  into  the  room.  'Red  man!  red  man!' 
cried  the  child;  'stay  here — me  like  you,  red 
man !' 

CHAPTER  II. 

Little  Annie's  life  was  spared,  but  it  was 
long  before  she  was  quite  well  again ;  and  during 
the  whole  of  her  tedious  recovery  she  was  never 
thoroughly  contented  except  when  being  carried 
about  by  the  'red  man.'  Mrs.  Lindsay  had 
written  again  to  her  friend,  the  commanding 
officer,  telling  him  of  the  great  benefit  John 
Brown  (that  was  the  soldier's  name)  had  been  to 
her  child,  and  requesting  permission  to  retain 
him  still  longer,  as  the  very  mention  of  his  de- 
parture threw  Annie  into  an  agony  of  grief. 
The  officer  begged  of  Mrs.  Lindsay  to  keep  John 
Brown  as  long  as  he  was  of  the  slightest  service 
to  her ;  and  thus  the  rough,  honest  soldier,  be- 
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came  the  constant  attendant  of  the  delicate  little 
girl.  He  would  walk  up  and  down  the  veranda 
for  hours  together,  carrying  the  child  in  his  arms, 
her  little  head  resting  on  his  shoulder.  Then, 
when  she  hecame  a  little  stronger,  she  would  walk 
a  few  steps  holding  his  hand;  and  then  they 
would  sit  down  together,  and  he  would  tell  her 
all  about  his  little  ones  at  home — '  Susie,  Maggie, 
and  Polly.'  Annie  soon  learned  all  their  names ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  finished  his  story  than  the 
little  weak  voice  would  exclaim,  '  Tell  it  again, 
John  Brown;  tell  it  again.'  And  the  good- 
natured  man  would  relate  it  over  and  over ;  for 
Annie  never  seemed  tired  of  listening.  Strange 
to  say,  she  had  never  once  mentioned  her  brother 
Willie  since  her  illness  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
entirely  forgotten  he  had  ever  lived.  She  would 
sit  on  John  Brown's  knee  and  stroke  his  face 
with  her  thin  white  hands,  and  say,  'I  like  you, 
red  man ;  you  very  kind  to  little  Annie ;  tell 
me  again  about  Susie,  and  Maggie,  and  Polly.' 
And  then  the  old  story  would  come  over  again, 
and  Annie  would  listen  with  an  ever  fresh  delight. 
One  day — she  was  getting  much  stronger  now, 
and  had  gone  out  for  a  walk  with  John  Brown 
— he  had  told  her  as  usual  all  about  his  children; 
when  suddenly  she  stopped,  and  looked  up  in  his 
face.  'Three  little  girls — Susie,  Maggie,  and 
Polly;  red  man  have  no  little  boy  like  ' 

It  was  plain  she  was  thinking  of  her  brother, 
but  his  name  did  not  escape  her  lips. 

'  No,  missie,'  said  John  Brown ;  '  I  have  only 
three  little  girls.  Once  I  had  a  little  boy,  with 
blue  eyes,  like  yours,  and  curly  flaxen  hair.' 

'  What  was  his  name,  and  where  is  he  now  ?' 
asked  Annie,  eagerly. 

'His  name  was  Tommy ;  and  he  is  in  Heaven, 
missie,  with  the  good  God  Who  made  him  and 
loved  him.' 

'  Did  Tommy  like  to  go  to  Heaven '?  Tell  me, 
tell  me,  did  he  like  to  go  and  leave  Susie,  and 
Maggie,  and  Polly?' 

'Yes,  missie ;  he  was  very  young,  but  he 
loved  his  Saviour;  and  when  he  was  just  going 
to  die  he  put' up  his  little  hand  and  pointed  up- 
wards, and  said  to  his  mother,  "Don't  cry, 
mother;  me  going  to  bright  sky."' 

'  Is  Tommy  happy  now?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  missie — he  has  no  more  pain ;  and 
he  is  a  little  bright  angel  in  Heaven.' 

'Will  you  see  him  again  some  day,  John 


Brown  ?  and  will  Susie,  and  Maggie,  and  Polly 
she  him  too  ?  ' 

'  I  must  pray  to  God  for  grace  to  do  His  will, 
and  my  little  girls  must  do  so  also ;  and  then, 
when  we  die,  we  shall  go  to  Heaven  and  meet 
dear  little  Tommy,  never  to  part  any  more.' 
(To  be  continued.) 


fSABEL'S  FIRST  PARTY. 
ABEL  was  seven  years  old  when 
she  went  to  her  first  party. 
She  had  lived  far  away  in  the 
country  all  her  life — in  a  pretty 
village  where  her  father  was 
the  Rector.    Flowers  and  ani- 
mals, and  the  village  children, 
had  been  her  only  companions, 
for  she  was  an  only  child.  So 
one  of  her  London  aunts  said 
she  was  growing  into  a  regular  little  savage, 
and  she  bore  her  off  one  Christmas  to  learn 
manners  with  her  London  cousins. 

Isabel  did  not  like  it  at  all.  She  liked  some 
things — the  pantomime,  and  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  but  she  did  not 
like  being  dressed  in  a  very  smart  frock,  with 
scarlet  silk  stockings  and  long  gloves,  to  go 
among  a  number  of  strangers.  She  had  never 
learnt  to  dance,  and  was  too  shy  to  try,  so  she 
stole  out  of  the  crowded  rooms  and  stood  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar  in  the  hall,  looking  rather 
sulky.  Her  aunt  had  asked  her  to  hold  her 
bouquet,  and  the  flowers  made  her  think  of  her 
country  home.  It  was  past  her  bedtime,  and 
she  grew  very  sleepy,  for  there  was  no  pleasure 
to  her  in  what  amused  the  others. 

The  next  week  her  aunt  sent  her  back,  and 
wrote  to  her  father,  '  Isabel  is  so  home-sick  we 
can  do  nothing  with  her:  she  is  a  strangely 
dull  child.' 

Isabel  did  not  seem  dull  a  few  days  after,  when 
she  ran  round  the  garden  with  a  family  of  puppies 
after  her.  She  came  softly  up  to  her  father  one 
evening  and  said, '  Daddy,  do  you  like  parties  ?' 

'  Not  much,  Puss.' 

'I  think  they  are  horrid!'  said  Isabel,  with 
emphasis. 

So  her  father  kept  his  '  little  savage,'  and  she 
did  not  go  to  London  again  for  many  years. 
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A  MOANING  SONG  FIFTY  YEARS 
AGO. 

ENTLE  and  soft  the  morning  air 
Breathes  o'er  the  fields  its  essence  rare ; 
So,  Holy  Spirit;  waft  to  me 
Sweet  thoughts  of  God's,  great  Majesty. 

Close  to  my  feet  the  larks  uprise, 
•Chanting  their  carols  to  the  skies ; 
So  let  my  heart  arise  and  sing 
Sweet  praises  to  my  gracious  King. 

The  flowers  their  fairest  colours  show, 
And  in  their  perfect  beauty  grow ; 
Let  me  by  faithful  service  prove 
My  gratitude  to  Him  I  love. 

The  distant  bell  strikes  on  my  ear, 
I  see  the  upright  spire  appear ; 
Now  will  I  offer  at  Thy  feet 
Worship  and  prayer  and  praises  sweet. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SEYE. 

(Continued  from  page  243.) 

HOW  d'ye  do?'  said  Wilfred;  'are  you 
quite  well?  And  how  is  Mac?' 
'  I'm  very  well,  thank  you,  and  there  is  Mac,' 
she  said,  pointing  to  where  the  dog  was  fussing 
about  in  the  distance.  ■  It's  Wilfred,'  she  said 
to  nurse ;  '  the  boy  that  brought  Mac  home. 
And  here  is  Walter,  too ! '  she  added,  as  he  came 
up  with  them. 

■  '  Yes,  my  dear,'  said  nurse,  smiling  ;  '  I 
recognised  the  young  gentlemen ;  you  have  de- 
scribed them  to  me  so  often.' 

'  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  Mac  again,  so 
waitedhere  to  meet  you;  for  I  thought  you  would 
come  out  about  now,'  said  Wilfred.  '  The  dog 
was  so  jolly,  I  got  quite  fond  of  him,  you  know, 
while  he  was  with  us.' 

Nurse  was  pleased  with  the  boy's  frank 
manners. 

'  We  are  going  into  the  Park,  sir,'  she  said  ; 
'  and  if  you  would  like  to  come  with  us  you 
might  have  some  chance  of  speaking  to  Mac  ; 
just  now  he  is  thinking  only  of  how  pleased  he  is 
to  be  out  of  doors,  and  has  no  eyes  for  any  one.' 

Wilfred  agreed  to  accompany  the  party,  and 
at  Lily's  suggestion  he  and  she  went  on  to  join 
Rosa,  who  had  got  on  very  fast  with  Prudence, 
the  perambulator,  and  Mac. 


Walter,  thinking  it  beyond  his  dignity  to 
walk  with  children  and  nurses,  kept  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  although  Lily  looked  at 
him  every  now  and  then,  and  seemed  to  be 
wondering  why  he  did  not  come  to  them. 

The  first  thing  Wilfred  asked  his  little  friend 
was  what  her  surname  was,  and  this  question 
being  answered,  she  talked  away  and  told  him 
a  great  many  things,  and  among  others,  that  her 
father  and  mother  left  London  two  or  three  days 
after  Mac  had  been  returned,  and  that  they  were 
staying  in  the  country  with  Mrs.  Law's  mother. 
This  he  was  glad  to  hear,  as  it  accounted,  he 
thought,  for  Mr.  Law  not  having  sent  to  name  a 
day  for  a  visit  from  him  and  Walter. 

'  Father  will  be  satisfied  now,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Law  did  not  only  intend  to  give  a  general 
invitation.' 

'  And  do  you  know,  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day,  nurse,  and  me,  and  the  twins,  and  Pru- 
dence, are  all  going  to  grandmother's  too,'  said 
Lily.  '  Won't  it  be  nice  for  us  ? * 

'  I  should  think  it  would ;  and  is  not  Rosa 
going  also  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no !  you  see  grandmother  is  very  deli- 
cate, and  can't  bear  any  noise  or  fidgeting  in 
the  room  where  she  is ;  and  so  only  we  little  ones 
are  to  go,  'cause  we  are  always  in  the  nursery, 
you  know — not  like  Rosa,  who  likes  to  be  with 
mother  always.  Grandmother  will  just  know 
we  are  there,  nurse  says,  and  be  pleased,  and 
she  will  send  for  us  sometimes  in  the  day.  And 
besides,  Cousin  Letty  will  be  at  our  house,  and 
will  want  Rosa  for  a  companion.' 

'  Oh,  Cousin  Letty  is  coming,  is  she?'  said 
Wilfred,  smiling ;  1  and  do  you  like  her  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  like  her,  I  think ;  I  was  in  long 
clothes  I  think  when  I  saw  her  last,'  said  Lily, 
gravely. 

'  Oh !  then,  of  course,  you've  no  good  reason 
for  not  liking  her,  of  your  own  knowledge ! ' 
remarked  Wilfred,  also  gravely.  '  And  is  your 
aunt  coming  too  ? ' 

'  How  do  you  know  I've  got  an  aunt  ?'  asked 
Lily. 

'  I  don't  know  for  certain ;  I  only  supposed 
that  Cousin  Letty  had  a  mother  perhaps.' 

'  Yes,  she  has  a  mother,  and  her  mother  is  Aunt 
Letitia ;  and  she  is  grandmother's  daughter, 
too,  the  same  as  mother  is  ;  and  she  is  very  like 
mother,  too.    Father  says  she  spoils  Letty.' 
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'  And  does  your  mother  spoil  you  ?'  asked 
Wilfred,  smiling  at  the  little  girl's  matter-of- 
fact  way  of  speaking. 

'  Oh,  no  !  not  me ;  only  Rosa.' 

It  appeared,  from  what  "Wilfred  afterwards 
heard,  that  Aunt  Letitia  was  coming  up  to 
London  to  meet  her  husband,  who  was  expected 
home  from  India,  and  also  to  inquire  about 
some  family  in  which  to  place  Letty,  in  order 
that  she  might  have  lessons  from  good  masters 
while  her  father  and  mother  were  visiting  their 
relations  and  friends.  It  appeared,  also,  that 
Rosa  liked  the  arrangement,  for  she  seemed  to 
have  an  idea  that  she  should  manage  the  house 
during  her  aunt's  stay. 

Mac  recognised  Wilfred  directly  he  saw  him, 
and  jumped  upon  him,  and  seemed  glad  to  see 
him. 

'  Little  stupid  ! '  said  Rosa  ;  '  he  is  getting  to 
like  every  one  who  speaks  to  him,  one  person 
just  as  much  as  another  !' 

But  as  if  to  show  that  she  spoke  from  jealousy 
of  Wilfred  and  not  from  knowledge,  Mac  only 
noticed  Walter  by  a  momentary  lowering  of  the 
ears  and  a  wag  of  the  tail.  Wilfred  was 
amused,  and  felt  inclined  to  say,  '  There,  you 
see,  it  is  not  so,'  but  did  not,  kindness  of  heart 
and  politeness  preventing  him  uttering  the 
words. 

Walter's  boyish  pride  about  associating  with 
children  and  nurses  gave  way  to  a  wish  to  be 
sociable  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  Park;  and 
he  even  condescended  to  play  such  games  as  would 
interest  the  girls,  so  that  in  time  they  all  grew 
friendly  enough.  Mac  ran  with  them,  and  barked 
round  them,  and  enjoyed  a  game  of*  ball  with 
Wilfred,  and  was  so  lively  and  '  taking '  in  his 
ways  that  the  boy's  love  for  him  was  much  in- 
creased. 

Rosa  showed  her  desire  to  tyrannise  over  Mac 
by  ordering  him  to  come  to  her,  and  keeping  him 
by  her  side  in  the  midst  of  a  game  of  play  with 
Wilfred;  and  although  Wilfred  was  vexed  that 
she  should  tease  the  dog  so,  he  was  careful  not 
to  show  any  feelings  on  the  subject,  hoping  that 
in  time  her  jealousy  would  be  overcome. 

So  when  at  last  the  Laws  and  Scotts  shook 
hands  and  said  '  Good-bye,'  Rosa  felt  that  she 
did  not  think  these  boys  so  very  '  nasty  '  after 
all.  But  Wilfred  could  not  help  saying  to 
Brenda  that  evening,  when  he  and  she  wTere 


alone  together,  '  Do  you  know,  I  believe  that 
that  Rosa  only  cares  for  Mac  out  of  vanity,  and 
because  he's  her  own.' 

Lily  and  the  twins,  under  the  charge  of  nurse 
and  Prudence,  went,  a  day  or  two  after  this  con- 
versation, into  the  country,  to  stay  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Law's  mother. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SUNDAY. 

HE  who  does  not  strive  to  keep  holy 
Sunday  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,, 
will  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  before  the  end  of 
the  week  that  there  is  any  need  to  keep  Sunday 
at  all. 


BIBLE  NAME  WANTED. 

ONE  ever  near  his  Master,  yet 
Mistook  His  kingdom,  joined  the  cry, 
'Who  greatest   there'?'  —  How  changed  the- 
scene  ! 

He  strives  among  the  first  to  die. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  ansicers  from  our  young 
readers. 


SCENES  TN  THE  HOLY  LAID. 

ROAD  TO  JERICHO,  JORDAN  VALLEY, 
AND  DEAD  SEA. 

INTERESTING  as  are  the  cities  and  field* 
of  Palestine,  the  river  Jordan,  in  its  course 
from  Mount  Hermon  to  the  Dead  Sea,  passes 
through  some  of  the  most  deeply  attractive 
scenes  connected  with  Bible  stories. 

Most  of  the  rivers  in  Palestine  are  winter 
torrents  dried  up  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the 
Jordan  receives  many  of  these  into  its  broad 
bosom,  which,  as  it  reaches  its  lower  portions, 
becomes  more  and  more  rapid,  tumbling  over  a. 
steep  and  rocky  channel  till  it  disappears  in  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  plain  of  the  Jordan  has  a  beauty  of  its- 
own,  lying  between  the  high  table-lands  which 
enclose  it ;  the  banks  of  the  river  are  covered 
with  verdure,  and  in  some  parts  rushes  and 
reeds  that  shelter  wild  animals.  There  are  two- 
sets  of  banks,  as  it  were,  to  the  river :  one  close 
to  the  rushing  stream,  about  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
and  the  other,  not  far  distant,  fifty  to  eighty  feet, 
perpendicular;  and  so  we  come  to  understand 
the  swellings  of  Jordan,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,. 
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when  the  wild  "beasts  were  driven  from  their 
river  haunts. 

The  fords  of  the  Jordan  were  well  known  and 


by  Jericho  that  St.  John  baptized  the  multitudes 
that  came  to  him,  and  afterwards  our  Lord 
Himself. 


AN   OUTLINE   FOR   LITTLE  PAINTERS. 


used.  The  Israelites  crossed  the  river  when  the 
waters  of  Jordan  stood  on  an  heap  (Josh.  iii.  16) ; 
Elijah  and  Elisha  both  divided  the  water  by 
miracle.    And,  perhaps,  it  was  in  one  of  the  fords 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  silvery  thread 
of  the  J ordan  river  connects  the  three  great  lakes 
of  the  Holy  Land.  From  the  waters  of  Merom 
run  the  melted  snows  from  Mount  Hermon; 
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down  through  the  valley  the  stream  winds 
into  the  lovely  Sea  of  Galilee,  with  its  clear, 
bright  depths  filled  with  stores  of  fish,  its  richly 
clad  hills,  and  sacred  memories  ;  thence  issues 
the  Jordan  with  a  swifter  rush  down  the  steep 
and  rocky  descent  into  the  Sea  of  Salt,  the  East 
Sea,  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  the  Dead  Sea, — one  of 
the  great  wonders  of  the  whole  world ;  one 
whose  secrets  are  not  wholly  fathomed  even  now, 
and  which  in  the  middle  ages  were  altogether 
wrapped  in  mystery. 

Travellers  thought  and  wrote  very  curious 
things  of  it  then,  and  the  following  was  written 
by  Sir  John  Maundeville,  who  visited  it  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  old  English  words 
that  are  difficult  shall  be  explained  in  brackets, 
(  ),  but  the  quaint  spelling  of  words  500  years 
ago  is  worth  a  little  attention. 

'  Fro  Jerico,  a  3  myle  is  the  dede  See.  About 
that  See  growethe  moche  Alom  and  of  Alka- 
tran.  The  Watre  of  that  See  is  fulle  bytter  and 
salt ;  and  ziff  (if)  the  Erthe  were  made  moyst  and 
weet  with  that  Watre,  it  wolde  nevere  bere  Fruy t. 
And  the  Erthe  and  the  Lond  chaungeth  often  his 
colour.  And  it  castethe  out  of  the  Watre  a  thing 
that  men  clepen  (call)  Aspalt ;  and  also  gret 
peces,  as  the  gretnesse  of  an  Hors,  every  day,  and 
on  all  sydes.  That  See  is  called  the  clede  See, 
for  it  rennethe  nought  (runneth  not),  but  is  ever 
immevable.  And.  nouther  (neither)  manne,  best 
(beast),  ne  no  thing  that  hevethe  lif  in  him  ne 
may  not  dyen  in  that  See :  and  that  hathe  been 
preved  (proved)  many  tymes,  be  (by)  men  that 
han  (have)  disserved  to  ben  dede,  that  han  been 
cast  there  inne,  and  left  there  inue  3  days  or  4, 
and  there  ne  myghte  never  dye  there  inne ;  for  it 
resceyvethe  no  thing  with  inne  that  berethe  lif. 
And  no  man  may  drynken  of  the  Watre  for 
bytternesso.  And  zif  a  man  cast  Iren  there  in, 
it  wole  flete  (float)  aboven.  And  zif  men  cast  a 
Fedre  there  in,  it  wole  synke  to  the  botme,  and 
theies  ben  thinges  azenst  kynde.  And  there 
besyden  growen  trees,  that  beren  fulle  faire 
Apples,  and  faire  of  Colour  to  beholde;  but  whoso 
brekethe  hem  or  cuttethe  hem  in  two,  he  schalle 
fynde  with  in  hem  Coles  and  Cyndres.' 

This  old-fashioned  description  is  very  curious, 
for  it  shows  what  was  the  belief  about  the  Dead 
Sea  in  early  times  ;  it  was  said  that  birds  could 
not  fly  over  it  or  fish  live  in  it,  but  this  has  been 
proved  to  be  an  error,  for  travellers  have  seen 


birds  dive  into  its  waters.  The  Dead  Sea  apples 
still  grow  on  its  shores,  full  of  rotten  powder, 
bitter  to  the  taste. 

Its  level  is  more  than  thirteen  hundred  feet 
lower  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  being  so 
much  below  the  surrounding  country  which 
shuts  it  in,  the  heat  at  the  surface  is  very  intense, 
and  its  smooth  dark  water  has  been  likened  to  a 
'  vast  caldron  of  molten  metal.' 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  concerning 
the  sea  is,  that  the  cities  of  the  plain,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  are  supposed  to  be  buried 
beneath  its  waters.  The  soil  of  the  plain  was 
once  full  of  bitumen,  a  kind  of  pitch,  and  when 
God  rained  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  wicked 
cities,  the  whole  country  blazed  up  and  formed  a 
sort  of  volcano ;  then,  when  the  plain  subsided 
and  formed  a  great  hollow,  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  flowed  in  and  covered  the 
I  j^in*  through  its  whole  extent  of  forty  miles. 
Thia  accounts  for  the  pieces  of  bitumen  and 
sulphur  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
while  the  intensely  salt  and  bitter  qualities  of 
the  water  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Salt  Sea : 
so  salt  is  it,  indeed,  that  salt  crystallises  on  every- 
thing with  which  the  waters  come  in  contact- 
driftwood,  and  even  rocks  and  stones,  becoming 
encrusted  with  it. 

A  great  contrast  all  this  to  the  clear  blue  Sea 
of  Galilee,  with  its  green  hill-sides,  and  tender 
memories  of  His  presence  and  life  on  its  shores, 
when  He  taught  the  people  out  of  a  fishing- 
boat,  or  fed  the  multitudes  on  its  mountain 
slopes.  H.  C. 


A  PERFECT  ANSWER. 

A SUITOR  went  for  advice  to  one  who  had 
been  Lord  Chief  Justice.  He  stated  his 
case  and  his  wrongs,  and  then  asked  if  it  would 
not  be  manly  to  resent  such  treatment. 

'  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  '  it  would  be  manly  to 
resent  it.  But,'  added  the  just  judge,  '  it  would 
be  Godlike  to  forgive  it.' 


Answer  to  Scripture  Acrostic  on  p.  174c 

H  obab. 
0  reb. 
P  halti. 
E  leazar. 
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AFNIE  LINDSAY. 

(Continued  from  page  247. ) 

/^MjSTo}  NNI E  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
"Vw^^n     an(^  tnen  sne  said  m  a  l°w  v°ice? 

'  Is  Willie  a  bright  angel  now  ? ' 
^/^^O1       John  Brown  knew  whom  the 
child  meant  as  he  had  heard  all 
'  tne  story  of  Willie's  death.    '  Yes,  dear 
jW>    little  missie ;  Willie  is  a  bright  angel 
l/'     in  heaven,  and  is  very,  very  happy.' 

'  Thank  you,  John  Brown ;  I  like  you 
very  much.    You  very  kind  to  little  Annie.' 

She  did  not  mention  her  brother's  name  again 
for  some  days ;  but  her  mother,  to  whom  the 
soldier  related  what  had  occurred,  saw  with  de- 
light that  the  little  girl's  eye  grew  brighter,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  gradually  recovering  her  former 
cheerfulness. 

Her  affection  for  John  Brown  increased  daily. 
4  What  can  I  do  for  you?'  she  would  say.  '  I 
■will  send  Susie  my  doll,  and  Maggie  my 
humming-top,  and  little  Polly  my  best  ball ;  but 
what  can  I  give  you,  John  Brown?  I  have 
nothing  to  give  you ;  what  do  you  want  most  ? ' 
<;ried  the  child  with  earnestness. 
John  Brown  sighed. 

'  I  want  something  very  great,  missie ;  but 
you  couldn't  give  it  to  me ;  nobody  in  the  world 
but  one  person  could.' 

'  Do  you  mean  Queen  Victoria  ?  '  said  Annie. 

'No,  missie,  she  couldn't  give  it  me.  There's 
mo  one  but  Lord  Harris  could  do  it.' 

'  Who  is  Lord  Harris  ?' 

'  He  is  the  head  of  all  the  soldiers  in  India, 
missie,  and  he  could  make  me  a  corporal ;  and 
that's  what  I  want.' 

'What  is  a  corporal?'  asked  the  little  girl 
with  a  bewildered  look. 

'A  corporal,  missie,  is  a  soldier — only  a 
higher  soldier  than  I  am.  He  gets  more  pay ; 
and  if  I  was  a  corporal  I  could  send  more  money 
home  to  my  wife,  and  to  Susie,  and  Maggie, 
and  Polly.'  , 

'  Where  is  Lord  Harris  ?' 

'  A  long  way  off,  missie — at  Madras.' 

'Madras!'  repeated  the  child;  'I  have  often 
been  at  Madras.    Mother  goes  there  when  the 

weather  gets  cooler,    i"  will  ask  Lord  ; 

what  is  his  name,  John  Brown  ? ' 

'  Harris — Lord  Harris,  missie.' 


Annie  repeated  the  name  over  and  over  several 
times.  '  I  know  it  now,'  she  said;  '  and  I  shall 
not  forget.  Annie  never  forget  John  Brown, 
who  so  kind  to  her.' 

The  good  soldier  could  scarcely  help  smiling 
at  the  business-like  air  with  which  the  little  girl 
uttered  these  words  ;  but  he  knew  it  was  good 
for  her  to  take  an  interest  in  anything ;  so  he 
allowed  her  to  talk  to  him  whenever  she  liked 
about  Madras,  and  Lord  Harris,  and  John 
Brown  being  made  a  corporal.  She  was  a  long 
time  mastering  this  latter  word,  but  she  suc- 
ceeded at  last ;  and  clapped  her  little  hands  with 
glee  as  she  told  her  soldier-nurse  that  it  was  all 
right,  and  that  she  would  be  sure  and  ask  Lord 
Harris  when  she  went  to  Madras. 

We  must  explain  to  our  young  readers  that 
John  Brown  was  a  simple,  uneducated  man ; 
and  to  the  mind  of  a  common  soldier  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief is  the  greatest  person  in  the 
world.  This  will  account  for  the  opinion  he 
expressed  that  Queen  Victoria  could  not  give 
him  what  he  wanted. 

At  length  the  time  came  for  Mrs.  Lindsay  to 
leave  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  to  rejoin  her 
husband.  She  had  delayed  doing  so  until  the 
doctor  had  assured  her  that  Annie  was  now 
strong  enough  to  travel,  and  that  the  change  of 
air  and  t  scene  would  do  her  good.  The  child 
wept  bitterly  at  parting  with  John  Brown,  who 
was  going  to  return  to  his  regiment.  She  would 
fain  have  laden  him  with  all  her  best  toys  for 
'  Susie,  and  Maggie,  and  Polly,'  until  he  assured 
her  he  should  not  be  able  to  send  them  across 
the  sea. 

'Annie  won't  forget  John  Brown,'  she  said, 
'  nor  Lord  Harris,  and  corporal.1  So  with  Mrs. 
Lindsay's  grateful  thanks,  and  a  handsome 
present  in  money,  the  good  soldier  took  leave  of 
'  little  missie,'  not  without  shedding  tears ;  and 
a  day  or  two  after  Annie  and  her  mother  were 
travelling  in  a  palanquin  far  away  from  the  Blue 
Mountains. 

Do  you  know  what  a  palanquin  is  ?  It  is  a 
sort  of  covered  carriage  without  wheels,  only  big 
enough  to  hold  one  person ;  and  it  is  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  men  from  place  to  place. 
These  carriages  are  much  used  in  India  and 
China,  where  there  are  frequently  no  good  roads, 
{To  be  continued.) 
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ANETIE  LINDSAY. 

(Continued  from  page  255.) 
^  §  HE  inside  of  the  palanquin  is 

^J^fwld^fvl  ^ne^  w^n  cushions,  and  the 
r  ^\J/M^  ^    person  travelling  in  it  reclines 

o^mP=^\     almost   as   on  a   bed.  Mrs. 
\££/f     Lindsay  made  room  for  her 
little  Annie  in  her  palanquin. 
They  were  several  days  travelling  before  they 
reached  their  destination. 

Mr.  Lindsay  rejoiced  to  see  his  wife  and  child 
again ;  and  though  he  shed  many  a  tear  over 
dear  Willie's  death,  he  was  truly  grateful  to  God 
for  having  spared  his  little  girl.  They  remained 
several  months  up  the  country,  until  Annie  was 
quite  herself  again,  and  Mr.  Lindsay  had  reco- 
vered the  use  of  his  leg.  Then  Annie  began  to 
hear  her  parents  talk  of  going  to  Madras.  The 
child  had  never  forgotten  her  promise  to  John 
Brown ;  but,  strange  to  say,  delighted  in  keeping 
her  intention  a  secret  from  her  parents,  to  whom 
she  never  mentioned  the  subject.  Mrs.  Lindsay 
remarked  the  bright  look  which  always  appeared 
on  Annie's  face  at  the  mention  of  going  to  Madras, 
and  was  surprised  at  it,  as  there  was  less  to  amuse 
a  child  in  a  great  city  than  at  their  pleasant  house 
up  the  country.  When  the  day  arrived  for  their 
departure,  Annie  quite  jumped  for  joy.  Arrived 
in  Madras,  she  was  no  longer  without  playfellows. 
A  large  family  of  little  cousins,  several  of  whom 
were  about  her  own  age,  lived  next  door,  and  the 
children  were  constantly  together.  It  was  not 
unnatural,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  Annie  should 
forget  all  about  John  Brown  and  her  promise; 
but  it  was  not  so,  as  you  will  soon  see. 

One  day  .  her  mamma  told  her  she  would  take 
her  in  the  carriage  to  the  parade-ground,  to 
hear  the  band  play,  and  to  see  all  the  sol- 
diers march.  Annie  clapped  her  hands  with 
pleasure.  The  parade-ground  was  a  large  open 
space,  with  trees  planted  round  it.  A  great 
many  people  used  to  go  there  to  hear  the  band, 
and  on  this  particular  day  there  were  more 
carriages  even  than  usual.  They  were  all  drawn 
up  in  a  long  row  on  one  side  of  the  ground,  and 
the  ladies  and  children  sat  in  them  and  listened 
to  the  music,  whilst  the  gentlemen  walked  about 
and  conversed  with  each  other.  It  was  a  gay 
sight;  for  the  ladies  and  children  were  all 
nicely  dressed,  and  the  uniform  of  the  officers 


looked  very  handsome.  Some  of  the  children  had 
left  the  carriages,  and  were  skipping  about  on  the 
ground  to  the  sounds  of  the  music. 

Mr.  Lindsay  came  up  to  the  carriage  in  which 
Annie  was  sitting  with  her  mamma,  and  said, 
'Would  my  little  Annie  like  to  come  and  jump 
about  a  little  on  the  grass  ?' 

Her  father  lifted  her  down  as  if  she  had  been 
a  feather ;  and  taking  hold  of  her  hand,  he  led 
her  towards  the  spot  where  the  band  was  sta- 
tioned, and  where  a  great  number  of  officers 
and  gentlemen  were  standing. 

.  Annie  danced  about  and  enjoyed  herself ;  wThen 
all  at  once  a  name  spoken  by  a  gentleman  close 
by  her  arrested  her  attention. 

1  Father,'  she  said,  '  is  Lord  Harris  here  ?' 

Mr.  Lindsay  smiled  at  the  earnestness  of  his 
child's  manner. 

'  What  do  you  know  about  Lord  Harris, 
Miss  Annie  ?  Yes,  he  is  here.  It  was  he  to 
whom  I  was  talking  just  before  I  came  for 
you ;  that  tall  gentleman  yonder  with  gray 
hair.' 

Annie  said  nothing,  but  she  danced  about  no 
more;  and  her  father,  who  was  busily  talking 
to  some  friends,  did  not  notice  how  quiet  she 
was.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  'tall 
gentleman  with  gray  hair ; '  and  was  evidently 
making  up  her  little  mind  what  she  should  do. 

He  was  standing  a  good  way  off ;  and  Annie 
was  a  rather  shy  and  timid  child,  and  could  not 
summon  up  courage  to  go  so  far.  Presently,  to 
her  great  delight,  she  saw  him  approaching  the 
spot  where  she  and  her  father  were  standing. 
He  came  very  near,  and  then  stood  still.  She 
gently  slipped  away  from  her  father's  side,  and 
advanced  towards  him. 

Lord  Harris  was  watching  something  on  the 
other  side  of  the  parade-ground,  when  he  felt 
something  touch  his  knees,  and,  looking  down, 
beheld  a  tiny  little  girl,  with  her  bright  blue 
eyes  fixed  half  shyly  on  his  face.  He  was  very 
fond  of  children,  and  said  in  a  kind  and  gentle 
voice,  4  Well,  my  dear  little  girl,  and  do  you  like 
to  see  the  soldiers  and  hear  the  band  play  ?' 

'Are  you  Lord  Harris  ?'  said  the  child. 

'  Yes,  I  am,'  he  replied,  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion, and. also  at  the  child's  manner.  . 

'  Then,  please,  Lord  Harris,  will  you  make 
John  Brown  a  corporal  ?  Say  yes,  please ; 
please,  do.    He  is  a  good  man ;  and  has  three 
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little  girls;  and  he  was  so  kind  to  me,  and 
helped  to  make  me  well ;  and  I  told  him  I  would 
ask  you ;  and  do,  please,  say  yes,  Lord  Harris.' 

'  And  who  is  John  Brown,  my  dear  child  ?' 

'  He  is  a  "red  man"— I  mean  a  soldier,'  said 
Annie ;  '  and  he  nursed  me  when  I  was  ill. 
And  he  told  me  all  he  wanted  was  to  be  a  cor- 
poral ;  and  that  you  could  make  him  one,  but 
Queen  Victoria  couldn't.' 

'And  what  is  your  name,  my  child?'  said 
Lord  Harris. 

'  Annie  ;  Annie  Lindsay.' 

(To  be  continued.)  ' ; 


A  WISE  JUDGMENT. 

ALL  remember  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and 
the  example  given  in  the  Bible  of  his  use 
of  the  Divine  gift.  A  beautiful  story  is  handed 
down  to  us  of  the  same  kind,  which  is  worth 
repeating. 

It  is  said  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  his  wisdom,  presented  herself 
before  Solomon  one  day,  holding  two  wreaths, 
one  made  of  exquisite  natural  flowers,  the  other 
artificial. 

This  latter  was  arranged  with  such  skill,  the 
delicate  shapes  so  perfectly  imitated,  and  the 
shades  of  colour  so  true  to  nature,  that  the 
King,  from  the  distance  at  which  they  were 
held,  was  unable  to  say  which  was  really  God's 
handiwork. 

For  a  moment  he  was  baffled,  and  the  Hebrew 
courtiers  looked  sad  at  what  seemed  to  them 
their  monarch's  failure ;  then  his  eyes  turned 
towards  a  window,  near  which  a  swarm  of  bees 
was  hovering.  He  ordered  it  to  be  opened,  and 
immediately  the  bees  flew  in,  lighted  on  the  one 
wreath  in  hundreds,  not  one  on  the  other. 

The  gift  possessed  by  the  wise  King  was 
usod  aright.  God  had  indeed  given  him 
wisdom.  # 

IMPOSSIBLE. 

THE  Egyptians,  in  their  ancient  sculptures, 
used  to  picture  'impossibility'  by  the 
figure  of  a  man  walking  upon  the  sea ;  but  we 
know  of  One  who  so  walked.  While,  therefore,  it 
is  humanly  speaking  impossible,  it  illustrates  the 
Bible  saying,  '  The  things  which  are  impossible 
with  men  are  possible  with  God.' 


THE  ETUBSESY  FAIRY  TALE. 


T  Holmwood  it  was  a 
half- holiday  in  the 
nursery. 

Myra's  birthday  has 
just  come  round  for 
the  tenth  time,  and  to 
;  ^        .  yr   celebrate  this  eventful 

rV'OP^k^'^&l^^  anc^  naPPy  time  the 
little  ones  were  pro- 
mised a  half-holiday, 
and  some  fun  after  tea 
in  the  nursery,  because 
the  spring  was  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  allow  the  children  to  play 
out  of  doors. 

Every  one  was  happy,  and  every  one  tried  to 
be  as  good  and  unselfish  as  possible. 

'  Myra  must  be  queenie,'  said  baby,  a  bright 
boy  of  six  and  a  half.  '  It's  her  birthday,  so  we 
must  be  her  attendants,  like  the  Queen  has  at 
court.' 

'  Better  than  that ! '  cried  Monty.  '  Let's  ask 
nurse  to  let  us  play  at  fairy  tales,  and  then  it 
will  be  real  acting.'  And,  after  much  coaxing 
and  kissing,  nurse's  resolution  not  to  have  the 
place  turned  upside  down  was  set  aside,  and 
mother's  stores  of  finery  ransacked  for  dresses 
and  costumes. 

What  a  happy  party  it  was  !  The  birthday 
cake  was  cut  at  tea,  and  they  all  said  that  was 
to  be  part  of  the  fairy  tale ;  and  Myra,  as  the 
wonderful  princess,  was  to  cut  it  with  a  silver 
knife,  and  find  the  golden  magic  ring  which  was 
to  be  her  protector  in  danger,  and  at  last  be 
changed  into  a  knight  with  silver  armour  and 
milk-white  charger. 

So  Monty  was  made  knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece;  and  then  Amy — good,  gentle  little  Amy 
—was  asked  what  she  would  be.  And  she  and 
Harold  chose  their  parts,  as  the  maiden  of  the 
valley,  and  peasant-boy  who  climbed  the  rocks 
for  the  eagles'  eggs,  and  had  a  lion's  cub  to  be 
his  attendant. 

So  the  fairy  tale  began,  and  nurse  and  all  the 
servants  who  could  be  spared  from  their  duties 
came  to  see,  and  made  a  most  attentive  audience, 
still  as  mice,  and  all  interested. 

Harold  began  his  part,  and  prettily  told  his 
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story  to  Amy,  the  maiden  of  the  vale.  He  had 
scaled  a  fearful  cliff,  and  brought  an  eaglet  from 
its  home  on  the  topmost  crag ;  and  Amy  took 
the  nursery  canary,  which,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  eaglet,  and  smoothed  its  plumage  lovingly, 
and  promised  the  peasant-lad  that  if  he  would 
always  be  brave  and  tender  he  should  one  day 
become  a  famous  knight. 

While  they  were  speaking  in  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  forest  glade,  the  princess  rode  by  on 
a  rocking-chair,  and  having  smiled  sweetly  upon 
them  quite  won  the 
maiden's  heart, 
who  at  once 
became  her/ 
attendants 


One  day  at  the  Castle  of  Happiness,  where  the 
princess  lived,  a  visitor  came  to  see  her  maiden. 
It  was  the  peasant  youth  with  the  promised 
lion  cub,  that  he  had  snatched  from  the  forest 
den  in  its  mother's  absence. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  Harold  tenderly  present- 
ing his  lion's  cub  in  the  shape  of  a  blackamoor 
kitten ;  and  Amy's  tender  heart  went  out  at  once 
to  her  pet,  which  she  was  obliged  to  feed  with  a 
cup  of  bread  and  milk,  that  they  might  all  see  it 
was  a  real  cub — so  she  said. 

Then  came  a  grand  scene,  wherein  the  prin- 
cess, having  been  suitably  attired,  received  her 
court,  sitting  upon  an  ottoman  in  the  window- 
seat  for  a  throne;  and  her  knights  and  maidens 
came  and  made  their  homage  to  her;  and  for  his 
bravery  she  created  the  peasant  lad  a  knight ; 


and  he  became  fast  friends  with  the  knight  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  they  together  slew  the  Hon 
and  dragon  that  had  made  the  forest 
terrible  before. 

It  was  a  real  fairy  tale,  and 
did  not  finish  till  it  was  time 
to  go  to  bed ;  and  all  agreed 
it  had  been  a  very  happy  day ; 
while  no  sooner  were  bed- 
side prayers  said,  jCp^  (M 
and  the  clothes 
tucked  round 
them, 


than  one  and  all  fell  fast  asleep,  dreaming  of 
forest  glades,  and  dainty  maidens,  and  the 
knights  and  their  chargers.  And 
in  their  sleep  they  smiled 
as  their  mother  passed 
the  room, 
from  bed 


to  bed,  and  kissed  her  little  ones,  with  a  thought 
of  prayer  for  such  happy,  innocent  souls. 


///'\\  ' 

T]/V  f-^Y J2  !    THOUGH  LONG  WATCHED  FOR,   COMES  AT  LAST,  %| 
y^ND  AS  EACH  STRIKE  FLOATS  CLEANLY  PAST, 
"Jhe  EAGER  CHILDREN  KNOW  THAT  SOON 
jSCHOOL-DOOR^S  WILL  OPEN  WIDE.        1  JlS  NOON 
j^OW  GLADLY  ALL 
■Jhose  SCHOLARS  SMALL 

^.un  out,  to  play 
■Jhe  houf^s  away  ! 
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A  MORNING  PRAYER. 

TO  Thee,  0  loving  Father, 
With  morning  light  we  pray, 
That  Thou  wilt  guide  and  guard  us 
Throughout  the  coming  day. 

May  we,  as  Thy  dear  children, 

lie  modest,  simple,  true, 
And  gentle,  and  ohedient, 

And  very  loving  too. 

Still  to  Thy  care  and  keeping, 

We  day  by  day  commend 
Our  parents  dear,  our  kinsfolk, 

And  every  absent  friend. 

Our  food  and  raiment  give  us, 
And  be  our  strength  and  stay, 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 
In  whose  dear  Name  we  pray. 

  *  J.  P.  T. 

DIFFICULT  BIBLE  WORDS. 

SECURE. 

SOME  words  have  entirely  changed  their 
meaning  since  the  first  translation  of  the 
Bible.  The  word  '  secure '  is  one.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  words  sine- car  a — without  care, 
wanting  in  caution,  careless;  and  this  is  what  is 
intended.  '  Gideon  smote  the  host:  for  it  was 
secure'  (Judg.  viii.  11), — careless,  not  watching. 
Now-a-days,  when  we  say  a  thing  or  person  is 
secure,  we  mean  that  it  is  safe — needs  no  care, — 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 


THE  MAN  AND  HIS  JEWELS. 

THERE  was  once  a  Chinese  Mandarin  who 
was  proud  of  his  riches,  and  most  pleased 
when  he  could  appear  in  public  covered  with 
jewels. 

A  cunning  old  fellow  used  to  watch  him, 
follow  him,  and  bow  to  the  ground  before  him. 
One  day  he  thanked  him  for  his  jewels. 

'  What  does  the  man  mean  ?'  cried  the  Man- 
darin. '  I  never  gave  him  any  jewels.' 

'  No,'  replied  the  other  ;  '  but  you  let  me  look 
at  them,  and  that  is  all  the  use  you  can  make  of 
them  yourself ;  so  the  only  difference  between  us 
is,  that  you  have  the  trouble  of  guarding  them, 
and  that  I  do  not  desire  or  envy  you.' 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

{Continued  from  page  251.) 

UNT  LETITIA  and  Letty 
were  to  arrive  in  Berkeley 
Street  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day;  so,  lest 
Rosa  should  be  dull,  Mrs. 
Law  had   arranged  that 
Kitty  Addison  should  come 
at  twelve  o'clock,  when  Mrs. 
Welstead  left,  and  remain  until 
the  visitors  arrived. 

Kitty  was  so  punctual — it  was 
holidays  with  her — that  she  met 
Mrs.  Welstead  going  away;  and 
the  two  girls  went  out  for  a  walk  in  the 
Park  with  Noble  in  attendance,  and  then  they 
came  back  to  dinner,  and  played  for  the  rest  of 
the  day,  all  the  games  being  as  usual  of  Rosa's 
choosing,  and  everything  allowed  by  Kitty  to 
go  just  as  Rosa  wished.  For  Kitty  was  a 
naturally  easy-tempered  girl;  she  also  knew  by 
experience,  that  after  any  difference  of  opinion 
Rosa's  '  pride '  made  her  very  disagreeable  for 
the  rest  of  the  day:  indeed,  Kitty  well  re- 
membered one  or  two  occasions  when,  Rosa's 
feelings  being  hurt  by  objections  to  some  plan 
of  hers,  she  either  sat  quite  silent,  or  else  tilted 
her  chair  backwards  and  forwards,  humming 
a  tune,  during  the  rest  of  her  friend's  visit. 

When  this  had  happened,  of  course  Lily  had 
been  there  to  talk  to,  but  Kitty  reflected  that 
now  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  bear  the  effects, 
of  Rosa's  '  wounded  pride,'  as  she  would  be  all 
alone ;  and  this  thought  no  doubt  checked  her 
when  she  felt  inclined  to  make  any  ever  so  small 
objection  to  Rosa's  arrangements. 

'  Do  you  like  your  Cousin  Letty?'  asked  Kitty, 
when  they  were  out  walking. 

'  I  don't  know ;  I  was  only  seven  when  I  saw 
her  last,  and  now  I  am  nearly  twelve.  I  suppose 
she's  changed  since  then,'  answered  Rosa. 

She  had  a  dim  recollection  that  she  had  very 
much  disliked  her  cousin  at  that  time,  andhadheard 
it  hinted  since  by  her  father  that  Letty  had  been 
'  too  much  for  her,'  so  that  she  had  an  uncom- 
fortable idea  that  Letty  might  want  to  '  manage 
her.'  She  was  therefore  very  glad  that  she  could 
answer  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  she  did 
not  know  whether  she  liked  Letty  or  not. 
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'  And  how  old  is  Letty  ? ' 
1  She  is  fourteen.    That  is  not  so  very  much 
older  than  I  am,'  said  Rosa,  hoping  that  Kitty 
would  say,  '  Oh,  dear  no  ! '     But  Kitty  said 
nothing  so  cheering. 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  said,  shaking  her  head 
wisely.  '  You  see,  when  a  girl  once  begins  to  have 
a  "  teen  "  added  to  her  age  she  is  much  older 
somehow.  I  remember,  when  the  boys  get  into 
trouble  for  sending  a  shower  of  peas  at  the 
windows  opposite  our  house,  Laura  helped  them, 
and  mother  was  so  very  cross  with  her  that  father 
said  she  said  too  much  about  it.  He  said  to 
mother,  "  Remember,  my  dear,  she  is  but  a  child 
still."  And  mother  said,  "  Child,  William !  She 
is  fourteen!"  And  people  when  they  are  told 
a  girl  is  nearly  thirteen,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  they  say,  "  Dear  me !  quite  growing  up !  " 
How  supposing  Letty  is  very  forward,  and  in- 
clined to  be  uppish  ?  ' 

'  Uppish !  I  should  think  she  would  not  venture 
to  be  "  uppish  "  in  another  person's  house ! '  ex- 
claimed Rosa,  although  she  could  not  clearly 
have  explained  what  she  understood  by  the 
rather  vulgar  word  '  uppish.'  '  As  to  her  being 
forward,  mother  says  /  am  unusually  forward 
for  my  age,  so  I  am  not  afraid  of  that  I  I  only 
hope  she  will  be  thoroughly  good-tempered.' 
'  Yes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will ! '  said  Kitty. 
'  And  you  see,'  continued  Rosa,  '  Letty  has 
been  brought  up  in  the  country,  in  a  cjuiet 
country  place,  where  she  sees  no  society  (for 
grandmother  is  too  ill  to  have  visitors),  so  she 
has  had  no  advantages  as  we  have ;  and  if  she 
attempts  to  give  herself  airs,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  it  will  be  very  easy  to  make  her  see  it 
will  not  answer  with  me,  without  being  rude ! ' 

1  And  shall  you  order  the  carriage,  and  all 
that  ?  Shall  you  ask  your  aunt  what  time  she 
would  like  to  go  out,  and  those  kind  of  things  ?  ' 
asked  Kitty,  leading  Rosa  on  to  be  boastful. 

'  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  do  exactly  that,'  said 
Rosa,  a  little  doubtfully ;  '  but  of  course  Aunt 
Letitia  will  ask  me  if  I  wish  to  drive  anywhere 
in  particular,  and  things  of  that  kind.' 

By  the  time  Kitty  had  to  say  '  good-bye ' 
Rosa  had  quite  talked  herself  into  the  idea  that 
she  should  have  to  be  very  condescending  to  the 
country  cousin,  and  she  looked  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  showing  her  all  the  things 
-worth  seeing  in  London,  and  to  having  a  party 


of  girls  to  spend  the  afternoon  when  Letty  had 
got  over  her  first  shyness. 

When  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  Rosa 
ran  downstairs  to  meet  her  visitors.  Her  Aunt 
Letitia  (Mrs.  Newton)  was  wrapped  in  a  large 
cloak,  and  looked  very  cold  and  tired. 

'  Oh,  that  is  Rosa  ! '  she  said,  smiling  as  she 
caught  sight  of  her  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  '  How  are  you,  my  dear?'  she  continued, 
as  she  kissed  her.  '  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  happy 
together.  Take  me  upstairs,  or  anywhere 
where  there  is  a  fire,  for  I  am  so  cold  I  can 
scarcely  speak ! ' 

Rosa  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
Mrs.  Newton  stood  warming  her  hands  at  the 
fire,  Mac  (who  was  not  allowed  there  when  Mrs. 
Law  was  at  home)  making  way  for  her  to  stand 
in  the  middle  of  the  hearth-rug,  looking  first  at 
her,  and  then  at  Rosa,  as  much  as  to  say, '  Why 
don't  you  introduce  me  ? ' 

Mrs.  Newton  was  very  small  and  delicate- 
looking,  and  Rosa  felt  she  would  not  be  a  bit 
afraid  of  her ;  besides,  she  was  so  like  Mrs.  Law 
that  she  was  sure  to  be  indulgent,  and  not  par- 
ticular about  things,  Rosa  thought. 

1  Noble  will  bring  up  some  tea  directly,  and 
that  will  warm  you,'  she  said ;  then,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  she  asked,  '  Where  is 
Letty  ?    I  suppose  you  brought  her  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes!.  She  is  downstairs  looking  after 
the  boxes.' 

And  even  as  she  was  speaking  in  came  Letty 
with  a  quick  step,  and  Rosa's  heart  failed  her  as 
she  saw  her  and  noticed  her  ways  and  manner  of 
speech.  She  kissed  Rosa,  and  said,  '  How  are 
you  ? '  with  a  smile  that  made  her  look  '  all 
mouth,'  Rosa  thought;  and  then  she  put  her 
arms  round  Mrs.  Newton,  drew  her  head  down 
on  he*  moulder,  and  kissed  her  once  or  twice. 

'Dear  little  mother!'  she  said,  fondly.  'And 
are  you  very  cold  and  tired  ? ' 

Then  she  took  off  Mrs.  Newton's  cloak, 
wheeled  a  chair  to  the  fire,  placed  her  mother  in 
it,  and  turning  to  Rosa  said,  '  Now,  then,  if  you 
will  show  me  our  room  I  will  get  out  mother's 
slippers  and  cap,  so  that  she  may  rest  nicely.' 

Rosa  led  the  way  upstairs,  followed  by  her 
tall  cousin,  who  talked  all  the  time ;  and  then 
when  Letty  said,  '  Thank  you,  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  find  my  way  downstairs  again,'  she 
returned  to  her  aunt  in  the  drawing-room. 
[To  be  continued.) 
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Kosa  and  Kitty. 


Mac  goes  through  his  drill. 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  263.) 

"TVTOBLE  brought  tip  the  tea,  and  asking 
_1_N  Mrs.  Newton  if  she  would  be  ready  for 
dinner  at  six,  or  would  prefer  it  earlier,  received 
her  answer  and  retired.  Rosa  handed  her  aunt  a 
cup  of  tea  and  some  bread  and  butter,  and- wished 
in  her  heart  that  Letty  had  not  come ;  she  felt 
she  could  get  on  well  with  her  quiet  little  aunt, 
but  her  tall  cousin  made  her  doubtful  about 
being  able  to  have  her  own  way  so  entirely  as 
she  had  intended,  and  she  wished  for  her  mother 
many  times  before  bedtime  came,  as  she  felt  of 
no  importance  in  the  house. 

Letty  was  a  tall  girl  for  her  age,  and  from 
being  long  accustomed  to  nursing  and  petting 
her  invalid  grandmother  and  delicate  mother, 
her  manner  had  become  protecting,  as  it  were, 
and  more  independent  than  would  be  becoming 
to  so  young  a  girl,  under  other  circumstances. 
Her  eyes  were  hazel,  and  had  a  bright  honest  look 
in  them  always,  and  often  a  merry  twinkle ;  her 
hair  was  light  brown,  and  so  tightly  did  it  curl 
that  her  head  would  have  looked  like  a  boy's  if 
she  had  not  worn  a  short  thick  plait  at  the  back. 

"Rosa  had  observed  at  once  that  her  mouth 
was  large,  but  it  was  well-shaped,  and  though 
there  seemed  a  great  deal  of  it  when  she  laughed 
or  smiled,  the  expression  of  her  face  at  such  times 
was  so  pleasant  that  no  one  thought  of  anything 
but  the  joyous  good-tempered  look  it  wore. 

Mrs.  Newton  seemed  very  quiet  and  not  in- 
clined to  talk  while  she  sipped  her  tea,  but  as 
soon  as  Letty  came  in  with  her  slippers  and  cap 
she  smiled  and  brightened.  Letty  looked  less 
tall  without  her  hat ;  but  Rosa  was  astonished 
to  see  how  broad  she  was  across  the  chest,  and 
how  strong  her  hands  and  arms  looked,  and  felt 
very  small  and  insignificant  beside  her. 

'  My  clear,  sit  on  the  chair  to  have  your  tea,' 
said  Mrs.  Newton,  as  Letty  sat  down  on  the 
hearth-rug.  '  You  will  shock  your  cousin  by 
your  free-and-easy  manners.  She  does  not  know 
your  ways  yet.' 

Letty  laughed,  and  jumping  up  rather  un- 
gracefully, Rosa  thought,  drew  a  chair  to  the 
table.  Rosa  gave  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  handed 
the  bread  and  butter  in  a  very  nice,  quiet  way, 
and  Letty  thanked  her  with  her  pleasant  smile. 

Mac  soon  became  aware  that  eating  was  going- 


forward,  and  appearing  from  under  a  large  chair, 
he  sat  up  to  beg  close  to  Rosa. 

'What  a  jolly  little  dog!'  exclaimed  Lefty. 
'  Isn't  he  a  beauty  ?  I  don't  believe  I  ever  saw 
one  so  handsome ! ' 

Mac  gave  Rosa  something  to  talk  about,  and 
she  got  over  her  first  shyness  by  the  little  dog's 
unconscious  help.  Presently  the  subject  of  lessons 
was  mentioned. 

'  Aunt  Annie '  (Mrs.  Law  was  Letty's  Aunt 
Annie)  'says  that  you  still  have  lessons,'  said  Letty. 

'  Yes ;  Mrs.  Welstead  comes  only  for  an  hour 
and  a  half ;  when  it  is  not  holidays  we  have  a 
much  longer  time  than  that — quite  two  hours,' 
said  Rosa,  beginning  to  think  of  her  advantages. 

'  Do  you  call  two  hours  a  long  time  ? '  asked 
Letty,  smiling,  although  Rosa  did  not  see  her. 

'I  suppose  it  is  not  for  ordinary  children,' 
she  answered.  '  But  mother  says  I  am  so  un- 
usually forward  that  it  is  as  good  as  four  hours 
almost.  I  should  not  care  if  it  was  four  hours, 
for  I  like  lessons.  I  have  music  lessons  twice 
in  the  week,  and  after  the  holidays  are  over  I 
am  to  go  to  the  French  classes.  Have  you  be- 
gun French  yet  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Well,  yes,'  answered  Letty,  laughing.  '  If  I 
had  not  begun  by  this  time  I  should  be  inclined 
not  to  begin  at  all.' 

'  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  French  people  to 
speak  to  after  you  have  got  on  to  a  certain  point,' 
said  Rosa ;  '  and  the  master  at  these  classes  is 
French.  We  shall  have  a  chance  of  getting  a 
good  accent  there.' 

'  Mr.  Roche's  classes,  you  mean,'  said  Letty. 
'  The  lady  who  taught  me  was  a  pupil  of  his.' 

1  Was  she?'  said  Rosa.  '  That  was  very  nice; 
but  of  course  it  is  a  greater  advantage  to  be 
taught  by  him  himself!    Do  you  like  learning?' 

'  I  like  to  know  things,'  said  Letty,  laughing. 
'  But  if  you  mean  do  I  like  lessons,  I  must  say 
I'd  rather  not  do  them  than  do  them  ! ' 

'  Fancy  that ! '  said  Rosa,  with  a  little  simper. 
'  Now  I  am  quite  fond  of  doing  lessons  ;  but 
then  mother  says  I  am  unusually  quick,  and  of 
course  that  makes  a  difference ! ' 

Letty  opened  her  eyes  wide  at  this  remark, 
glanced  at  her  mother,  and  seeing  her  look  of 
amusement  at  Rosa's  conceit,  nearly  went  off  into 
a  peal  of  laughter ;  but  managed  to  smother  it 
by  saying  quickly  as  she  stooped  down  to  pat 
Mac,  '  What  a  merry  little  face  the  doggy  has' 
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■ — Ills  eyes  quite  twinkle  when  he  is  pleased. 
Does  he  do  any  tricks  ? ' 

'  Indeed  he  does,'  said  Rosa,  proudly.  '  He  is 
unusually  clever,  I  am  told.' 

This  nearly  set  Letty  off  laughing  again,  but 
she  controlled  herself,  although  her  voice  quivered 
when  she  asked  Rosa  to  let  Mac  show  off  some 
of  his  tricks. 

Nothing  loth  Rosa  did  as  she  was  asked. 
She  made  Mac  go  through  his  drill,  standing 
at  ease,  shouldering  arms,  loading,  pretending  to 
fire,  and  marching.  Then  she  showed  him  her 
handkerchief,  made  Letty  cover  his  eyes  with 
her  hand,  and  after  walking  about  the  room  for 
a  little  time  to  deceive  the  dog,  she  hid  the  hand- 
kerchief behind  the  cushion  against  which  Mrs. 
Newton  was  leaning. 

When  she  said,  '  Find  it,'  Mac  ran  round  the 
room,  putting  his  nose  to  all  the  likely  places, 
but  not  lingering  by  any  of  them  until  he  came 
to  Mrs.  Newton's  easy  chair.  He  went  round 
it,  smelling  at  it,  then  stood  on  his  hind  legs  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  the  cushion  under 
which  he  seemed  to  know  it  might  be  hid,  whined, 
jumped  on  Mrs.  Newton's  lap,  and  then  began 
to  smell  round  the  cushion.  In  a  moment  his 
tail  began  to  wag,  and  he  crept  under  the  cushion 
until  he  reached  the  handkerchief,  then  wriggled 
himself  out,  and  took  the  handkerchief  to  Rosa. 

'  How  quickly  he  found  out  it  was  not  under 
any  of  the  other  cushions!'  said  Mrs.  Newton. 
'  He  did  not  disturb  one  of  them.  Are  you  in  the 
habit  of  hiding  the  handkerchief  in  this  chair  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no!  Mac  is  seldom  in  this  room.  Mother 
says  he  leaves  his  hairs  about  on  the  carpet ;  he 
does  not  do  his  tricks  very  often  here.  I  will 
try  him  again  with  something  he  can't  know.' 

She  took  from  her  wrist  one  of  her  white  linen 
cuffs,  and  held  it  for  Mac  to  sniff  at  and  look  at; 
then,  when  Letty  had  covered  Mac's  eyes,  she 
rolled  the  cuff  up  very  small,  walked  round  the 
room  twice  or  so,  and  finally  poked  the  little  roll 
of  linen  under  Mrs.  Newton's  foot.  Mac  ran 
round  the  room  twice,  then  came  and  looked  at 
Rosa,  took  another  run  round  the  room,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  hearth-rug  went  along  slowly 
with  his  nose  to  the  ground  until  he  reached 
Mrs.  Newton's  footstool.  There  he  sniffed  round 
and  round  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  pushed 
Mrs.  Newton's  foot  aside  with  his  nose,  and  took 
the  cuff  to  Rosa. 

(To  be  continued.) 


'BEST.' 

There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  rest  to  the  people 
of  God.'— Heb.  iv.  9. 

EEST !  and  from  what  ? 
Rest!  and  for  whom? 
Rest!  and  how  long  ? 
Is  it  rest  in  the  tomb  ? 
***** 

Rest  from  all  pain, 
Rest  from  sin's  load, 
Rest  from  the  darkness — 
Rest  with  our  God. 

Rest  for  the  children 
Who  know  not  of  love ; 
Poor,  tired  little  souls, 
God  will  rest  them  above. 

Rest  for  all  sick  ones — 
Those  tossing  in  pain  ; 
Rest  for  the  old  folk ; 
Rest  again  and  again. 

Rest  for  us  all — 
Not  rest  in  the  tomb ; 
But  peace,  and  in  heaven : 
This  is  rest,  and  'for  whom?' 

To  gaze  on  the  face 
Of  the  Crucified  Word, 
And  to  meet  the  departed — 
This  is  Rest  in  the  Lord. 

Frances  A.  Minor. 


AltflSriE  LINDSAY. 

(Concluded  from  page  259.) 
HAT  !  said  Lord  Harris,  my 
old  friend's  little  girl ! '  and 
taking  Annie  up  in  his  arms, 
he  walked  with  her  to  the 
spot  where  her  father  was 
standing.  Mr.  Lindsay  had  just  missed  her 
from  his  side,  and  was  looking  round  for  her, 
when  he  saw  Annie  perched  upon  his  friend's 
shoulder. 

'  Here  is  your  little  daughter,  Mr.  Lindsay. 
She  has  been  making  a  petition  to  me  in  favour 
of  one  John  Brown.    Do  you  know  who  he  is  ? ' 

'  My  "  red  man,"  father,  dear,'  said  Annie, 
smiling. 

'He  is  a  good  fellow,  I  believe,'  said  Mr. 
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Lindsay ;  '  and,  humanly  speaking,  saved  my 
little  girl's  life.  But  what  has  she  been  asking 
you  about  him?' 

'  To  make  him  a  corporal,  father ;  so  that  he 
may  have  more  money  to  send  to  Susie,  and 
Maggie,  and  Polly.' 


In  about  a  week's  time  a  very  large  letter, 
with  a  very  big  seal,  came  to  Annie.  With  it 
came  a  kind  note  from  Lord  Harris,  telling 
Annie  that  if  she  sent  the  big  letter  to  John 
Brown's  officer,  he  would  make  him  a  corporal. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  sent  off  the  letter,  and  wrote 


HAPPY   SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS.— No.  VIII. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT  THE  SHIELD  AND  SPEAR? 

An  easy  Exercise  for  little  learners  to  write  or  say  from  memory. 


1  And  who  are  Susie,  and  Maggie,  and 
Polly  ? '  said  Lord  Harris,  laughing. 

'  Don't  you  remember  ?  I  told  you,'  said 
Annie,  '  they  are  his  three  little  girls.' 

'  Oh,  now  I  recollect,'  said  Lord  Harris.  'You 
are  a  kind  and  grateful  little  girl,  Annie  Lindsay; 
and  I  will  write  off  this  very  evening  to  J ohn 
Brown's  commanding  officer,  and  if  he  gives  him 
a  good  character  I  will  make  him  a  corporal.' 

'  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,'  cried  the  child  ; 
'  I  like  you  so  much  —  as  much  as  John  Brown.' 

Lord  Harris  took  Annie  back  to  her  mother's 
carriage,  in  order  to  ask  a  few  particulars  re- 
specting John  Brown's  regiment;  and  he  kept 
his  promise  of  writing  to  the  commanding  officer 
that  very  evening. 


herself  to  John  Brown,  hi  Annie's  name,  telling 
him  he  would  see  she  had  not  forgotten  her 
promise,  nor  all  the  care  and  kindness  she  had 
received  from  the  '  red  man.' 

John  Brown  wrote  a  grateful  letter  in  reply 
to  his  little  friend  ;  and  Annie  put  the  letter  by 
amongst  her  greatest  treasures. 

In  the  course  of  another  year  Annie  went  to 
Europe  with  her  mother,  as  the  doctor  said  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  her  to  remain  in  India. 
Before  leaving,  Mrs.  Lindsay  procured  from  John 
Brown  the  address  of  his  wife  ;  and  one  of  Annie's 
first  visits  in  England  was  to  the  neat  cottage 
of  the  corporal's  wife,  where  the  little  girl  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Susie,  and  Maggie,  and 
Polly,  about  whom  she  had  heard  so  much. 
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Mrs.  Brown  was  very  hard-working  and  in- 
dustrious, and  an  excellent  needlewoman ;  and 
Mrs.  Lindsay  was  ahle  to  give  her  a  great  deal 
of  employment,  and  to  recommend  her  to  several 
of  her  friends. 

Years  passed  on,  and  little  Annie  Lindsay 
grew  n p  to  he  a  fine,  tall,  healthy  girl ;  and, 
what  was  still  better,  God's  grace  had  been 
early  planted  in  her  young  heart,  and  with 
heartfelt  joy  Mrs.  Lindsay  saw  her  beloved  child 
choosing  the  '  better  part.' 

Mrs.  Brown  had  settled  in  the  village  where 
Mrs.  Lindsay  and  Annie  lived  ;  and  it  was  one 
of  Annie's  greatest  delights  to  assist  in  educating 
'  Susie,  and  Maggie,  and  Polly,'  all  of  whom 
turned  out  steady  and  industrious  girls. 

When  Annie  was  nearly  fifteen  years  old  the 
long-looked-for  event  took  place.  Her  beloved 
father  came  home  '  for  good,'  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  his  native  country, 
and  in  the  society  of  those  dearest  to  him  on 
earth. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  John  Brown, 
having  served  his  country  well  and  faithfully, 
obtained  his  honourable  discharge  and  a  pension 
for  life.  So  there  were  joy  and  gladness,  and 
thankful  hearts  at  the  same  time,  in  two  houses 
in  Lilybrook.  Mr.  Lindsay  purchased  an  estate 
close  to  the  village.  There  was  a  fine  avenue 
of  old  elms  leading  to  the  house,  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  avenue  was  a  pretty  ivy- covered 
lodge. 

On  Annie's  fifteenth  birthday  her  father  said 
to  her,  'I  am  rather  troubled  to  find  some  one 
to  live  in  the  ivy  lodge,  Annie.  Do  you  know 
any  one  it  would  suit  ?  any  one  who  would  live 
in  it  and  take  care  of  it?' 

There  wTas  a  bright  smile  of  joy  on  Annie's 
face  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  father's 
neck, — '  John  Brown,  father  !  It  would  just 
suit  him — would  it  not  ? ' 

'  Will  you  like  to  ride  over  to  Lilybrook 
this  morning  on  your  pony  and  make  the  pro- 
posal to  him  ? ' 

'  Oh,  thank  you  so  much !' 

John  Brown  and  his  wife  lived  many  years 
peacefully  and  happily  in  the  ivy  lodge,  and 
saw  their  children  doing  well  in  the  w7orld,  and 
'  Young  Missie,'  as  the  old  corporal  still  called 
Annie,  loved  and  respected  through  all  the 
country  round. 


THE  SEA  KING. 

OVV  the  wind  howls  round  the 
chimney,  and  the  storm  beats 
against  the  wall!  Let  us 
draw  near  the  fire,  and  thank 
God  we  are  well  enough  off 
to  have  a  roof  to  shelter  us, 
and  a  glowing  blaze  to  warm 
us.' 

'  What  a  night  at  sea ! 
How  the  ships  will  toss  about 
on  the  angry  waves  !  Many 
a  poor  sailor  will  find  his  last 
home  to-night  beneath  the 
roaring  billows,  and  sleep  his  last  sleep  on  the 
pebbly  bed  of  the  ocean  deep.' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  many  who  lived  at 
Dingy  Sands,  in  the  north  of  England,  on  a 
bleak  winter  evening,  when  the  east  wind  drove 
the  very  birds  inland,  and  made  every  one  who 
could  run  fast  home  out  of  the  way  of  the 
nipping  blast;  but  there  were  many  who  in 
the  cold  and  darkness  were  far  from  home  and 
firelight,  who  could  not,  like  the  gulls  and  sea- 
fowl,  take  wing  and  seek  for  shelter  inland. 
They  were  the  poor  mariners  out  on  the  briny 
deep,  tossed  and  driven  by  the  huge  waves, — 
they  had  no  shelter  to  run  to.  If  they  had* 
plenty  of  sea-room,  as  they  called  it,  and  could 
manage  to  keep  the  vessel  before  the  wind,  they 
would  be  pretty  safe ;  but  many  a  coasting- 
vessel  was  caught  that  night  by  the  tempest 
too  near  land,  and  in  the  dawning  light  struck 
the  rocks  or  beached  upon  the  sands,  and  left 
her  'bones  to  bleach'  upon  the  friendless  shore. 

It  was  a  fearful  night.  On  land,  chimneys 
were  blown  down  and  church  steeples  cracked, 
windows  broken,  and  stacks  scattered  over  the 
fields  ;  and  when  Dingy  Sands  awoke  to  life  hi 
the  gray  morning  there  was  a  sight  that  few 
men  would  like  to  look  upon. 

The  waves  were  'mountains  high,'  breaking 
upon  the  rugged  beach  in  great  curls,  sometimes 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  many 
hundred  yards  in  length. 

Between  the  headlands  in  the  bay  were  more 
than  eight  ships,  of  all  sizes  and  tonnage, 
and  the  fate  of  every  one  seemed  sealed.  There 
they  lay,  tossing  helplessly  in  the  trough  of 
the  waves,  or  driving  with  the  tide  towards 
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destruction,  and  scarcely  anything  was  possible 
to  save  either  lives  or  cargoes.  They  were 
mostly  colliers  going  up  to  Sunderland  and 
Shields  in  ballast,  or  heavily  laden,  carrying 
their  burden  to  distant  ports  to  market. 

At  last  one  ill-fated  vessel  came  aground  a 
hundred  yards  from  shore,  and  then  there  was  a 
scene.  All  prepared  and  waiting  for  a  signal, 
the  rocket  apparatus  came  along  the  beach,  a 
couple  of  sturdy  horses  dragging  at  the  traces, 
as  the  wheels  cut  deep  ruts  in  the  shingle ;  and 
a  dozen  men,  all  eager  to  help  in  saving  life. 
Arrived  opposite,  and  a  little  to  windward  of  the 
vessel,  the  rocket  was  fired.  Once,  twice,  three 
times  did  the  line  leave  the  box  and  miss  the 
hanging  rigging ;  but  the  fourth  it  struck  the  yard 
and  hung  a  few  moments  in  the  main  rigging, 
where  it  was  eagerly  caught  by  one  of  the  crew. 
A  sling  was  very  quickly  formed,  and  one  by 
one  the  men  came  across  the  hempen  bridge. 
Nine  brave  men  and  one  boy  were  drawn  safe  to 
shore,  and  just  in  time,  for  the  waves  were  furious 
to  devour  the  victims ;  and  in  two  hours  the 
ship  was  gone,  her  planks  and  timbers  washing 
along  the  coast  for  miles.  That  was  not  the 
only  spot  where  danger  called  that  day ;  within 
the  four -and -twenty  hours  seven  ships  were 
wrecked  at  Dingy  Sands,  and  more  than  one  life 
was  sacrificed  to  the  pitiless  waves.  Bravely 
the  fishermen  put  off  their  little  boats  :  when 
one  crew  was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  another 
volunteered  to  take  its  place.  More  than  a 
dozen  times  did  the  fresh,  strong  thews  and 
sinews,  nerved  by  British  hearts,  drag  their 
living  load  through  the  terrible  surf,  and  bring 
all  safe  to  land. 

About  mid- day,  a  schooner,  striking  the 
headland  of  the  bay,  drove  on  the  beach  a  little 
beyond,  and  there  lay  beating  to  pieces,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  vast  waves  which  struck  her  amid- 
ships every  moment  like  a  huge  sledge-hammer. 
The  waters  dashed  clean  over  her.  In  the  fore- 
top  five  men  lay  crouched  and  huddled  together, 
holding  on  for  life  against  grim  death.  The 
master  had  gone  over  when  she  struck  ;  the  boy 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  block  swinging 
from  the  running  gear,  as  he  was  climbing  into 
the  shrouds,  and  he  fell  to  the  deck  heavily,  only 
to  be  washed  overboard  by  the  rush  of  water 
that  deluged  her. 

But  five  men  still  clung  to  the  cross-trees ; 


they  must  be  saved.  The  boats  were  gone  off 
to  a  brig  a  mile  distant  making  signals 
of  distress.  The  rocket  apparatus  was  disabled, 
and  some  of  its  gear  lost,  by  the  mast  of  a  vessel 
going  over  and  getting  entangled  in  the  tackle 
in  its  fall.  But  there  wras  one  brave  heart  who 
was  planning  it  all.  Harry  Kent  had  been  told 
by  the  pilot  he  wasn't  man  enough  to  pull  his 
oar  with  the  others  ;  he  had  refused  to  take  him 
in  his  crew,  though  Harry  had  volunteered  three 
successive  trips.  No,  he  must  wait  a  bit;  he 
wasn't  man  enough!  and  now  there  was  a 
chance,  and  Harry  didn't  wait  to  think. 

He  soon  reached  his  father's  cottage,  and 
procured  some  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  of  good 
strong  line ;  in  one  of  the  beach  boats  he  found 
some  more,  and  with  this  he  was  soon  back  again 
to  where  the  Sea- King  lay  on  her  beam-ends, 
rolling  like  a  porpoise  in  her  frothy  bed. 

Ten  minutes  after,  the  brave  lad  was  battling 
with  the  surf.  It  was  only  a  hundred  yards ; 
but  what  a  journey  !  once  he  was  curled  up  in- 
side a  great  roller,  just  like  a  piece  of  cardboard; 
then  we  lost  him  altogether,  and  could  feel  the 
line,  which  was  fastened  to  his  waist,  paying 
out  of  our  hands ;  then  we  caught  sight  of  his 
head  on  the  top  of  a  huge  breaker ;  and  then 
nothing — but  suspense.  But  they  are  astir  on 
board ;  a  man  is  loosening  a  rope.  He  crawls 
warily  down  the  rigging,  and  pulls  away  at 
something.  Hurrah  !  at  last,  the  boy  stands  on 
board  and  waves  his  hat,  the  signal  for  us  to 
draw  away  at  the  line,  which  brings  a  good 
stout  hawser  ashore.  The  rope  chair,  is  soon 
made,  and  again  there  come,  one  by  one,  the 
precious  lives  across  the  bridge  of  hemp.  Brave 
boy,  Harry  Kent!  Ten  pounds  and  a  silver 
medal  from  the  Royal  Life-boat  Society  are  his 
reward,  beside  the  honour  and  pride  of  having 
done  his  duty,  and  bravely  tried  his  best.  Well 
did  he  deserve  the  nickname  that  he  got;  for 
people  used  to  point  at  him — '  There  he  goes  ! 
Look  !  the  "  Sea-King."  ' 

'Who?'  'Why,  don't  you  know?  The 
"  Rocket,"  Harry  Kent.'  Signa. 


A  TRUE  PROVERB. 

It  was  a  proverb,  '  111  news  flies  apace,' 
Long  ere  the  telegraph  had  proved  the  case. 
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LEAVES  FEOM  ITOBLE  LIVES. 

JOHN  STERLING. 

^N/^  o°in&  to  give  you  now  a  leaf 

,  out  of  the  life  of  a  man  of  whom 
you  have  perhaps  never  heard — John 
Sterling.  Neither  soldier  nor  sailor, 
poet  nor  painter,  not  even  what  you 
might  call  a  hero,  his  was  yet  a 
nohle  life,  always  struggling  to  get 
nearer  the  light.  Of  gentle  birth,  one 
of  a  large  family,  his  childish  days 
were  now  and  again  darkened  by  the 
death  of  several  young  brothers  and  sisters.  For 
one  little  dying  brother  John  copied  out  in  large 
round  hand  the  history  of  Valentine  and  Orson, 
to  pass  the  weary  hours  of  a  sick-room. 

A  generous,  loving,  impetuous  boy  was  John, 
too  daring  very  often,  sometimes  in  his  childhood 
grieving  the  mother  he  dearly  loved  by  his  rash- 
ness. Thus,  at  twelve  years  old,  taking  sudden 
offence  at  some  now -forgotten  indignity,  he  ran 
away  from  his  home  in  London,  making  his  way 
to  Dover  with  the  view  of  taking  a  passage  to 
France,  where  he  had  been  as  a  little  child. 
Happily  he  met  with  a  friend  at  that  place  who 
sent  the  young  prodigal  home  to  his  weeping 
mother. 

John  was  always  delicate  in  health,  but  his 
rashness  broke  out  again  at  college,  when  a  fire 
taking  place  near  the  university,  a  friend  found 
him  in  the  river  waist-deep,  handing  buckets  of 
water  to  a  line  of  undergraduates.  '  Some  one 
must  do  the  work,  why  not  I  ? '  he  answered  to 
his  friend's  remonstrance. 

Perhaps  this  rashness  bore  saddest  fruits  when, 
a  few  years  later,  taking  the  part  of  some  noble 
Spanish  refugees  in  London,  he  introduced  to  them 
a  young  cousin  of  his  own,  who  even  more  warmly 
espoused  their  cause,  and  sailed  with  them  to 
Spain,  with  the  intention  of  rousing  the  country 
and  making  a  desperate  effort  to  carry  out  their, 
as  they  imagined,  patriotic  designs.  Fifty-five 
in  all,  picked  men,  were  these  earnest-hearted,  if 
mistaken  Spaniards,  and  the  Englishman,  young 
Boyd,  made  fifty-six.  When  in  sight  of  Malaga 
the  Spanish  government  became  aware  of  their 
plot,  and  captured  their  two  small  vessels. 

'  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  prisoners  ? ' 
they  sent  in  hot  haste  to  Madrid  to  inquire. 

'  Shoot  them  all  on  the  spot,'  was  the  answer  : 


and  executed  they  were,  sad  to  relate,  young  Boyd 
vainly  pleading  his  nationality. 

For  many  a  long  year,  till  his  own  death  per- 
haps, John  Stirling  could  not  forget  the  part  he 
had  played  in  this  tragic  affair.  '  I  hear  the 
sound  of  that  musketry ;  it  is  as  if  the  bullets 
were  tearing  my  own  brain,'  writes  the  poor 
fellow. 

'  When  are  you  going  to  come  to  the  noble  part 
of  his  life  ? '  I  fancy  some  one  asking  now ;  '  you 
tell  us  of  nothing  but  rash  deeds  and  blunders.' 
Well,  and  is  it  not  through  falls  and  mistakes 
that  we  manage  at  last  to  scramble  into  the  right 
road  ?  John  Sterling's  walk  was  over  very 
rough  places,  but  he  kept  a  stout  heart  and  a 
high  aim  through  all  his  troubles. 

Ill  health  was  one  of  the  worst,  perhaps.  It 
put  a  stop  to  all  projects  with  him ;  he  could 
take  up  no  profession  in  consequence.  Literature 
alone  was  open  to  him,  and  in  this  career  he 
found  employment  and  happiness.  Books  he 
loved,  and  they  were  companions  who  could  be 
with  him  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health.  In  a 
letter  to  his  little  son  of  seven  years  old  in  after 
years  he  cannot  help  breaking  out  into  praise  of 
thes2  friends  of  his.  '  As  there  are  so  many 
wise  and  good  things  written  in  books,'  he  says, 
1  you  ought  to  try  and  read  early  and  carefully, 
that  you  may  learn  carefully  of  what  God  has 
made  you  able  to  know.  ...  If  you  try  to  be 
better  for  all  you  read,  as  well  as  wiser,  you  will 
find  books  a  great  help  towards  goodness  as  well 
as  knowledge,  and  above  all  other  books  the 
Bible,  which  tells  us  of  the  will  of  God  and  the 
love  of  Jesus  Christ  towards  God  and  men.' 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  this  letter 
about  books,  but  I  have  not  space  to  copy  it 
here.  Little  Edward  Sterling  had  many  letters 
from  this  kind  father,  more  than  most  children 
have  perhaps,  since  the  doctors  were  always 
sending  Mr.  Sterling  away  from  his  family  to 
warmer  countries  in  our  cold  English  winters. 
Every  now  and  then  the  invalid  thought  himself 
really  better,  and  took  a  house  in  London,  or 
Clifton,  or  Hastings,  hoping  to  live  a  settled  life, 
collecting  his  wife  and  children  round  him,  and 
arranging  his  books  on  their  shelves,  when  lo  !  in 
a  moment  the  cold  wind  brought  on  the  dreaded 
ailment,  and  he  must  fly  to  Madeira,  or  Italy,  or 
Jamaica. 

This  was  a  srreat  trial  to  the  sick  man,  who 
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loved  his  native  country  and  the  society  of  the 
clever  men  who  gather  in  London. 

One  great  reason,  indeed,  why  I  call  his  a 
noble  life  was  that  no  word  of  murmuring  or  dis- 
content escaped  John  Sterling's  lips  on  this  ac- 
count. He  guessed  that  his  days  were  num- 
bered, and,  loving  life  heartily,  he  yet  resigned 
himself  to  God  through  all.  His  children  must 
have  missed  their  kind  father  in  his  many  ab- 
sences, for  he  loved  to  have  them  with  him  when 
at  home,  teaching  little  Edward  Latin,  and  what, 
perhaps,  he  liked  better  still,  to  ride. 

But  these  were  short-lived  pleasures ;  the 
children  were  soon  to  be  doubly  orphans. 

One  spring  morning  John  Sterling  opened  a 
letter  which  told  of  his  own  mother's  death,  and 
that  same  day,  two  hours  later,  his  wife  died. 
Now  he  must  be  father  and  mother  to  the  be- 
reaved little  ones.  He  carried  them  all  off  to  a 
sheltered  spot  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  there 
very  shortly  fell  ill  again  himself.  Even  then  he 
wrote  nearly  every  day  to  his  little  son,  who  was 
placed  under  a  friend's  care,  letters  that  the  boy 
might  read  and  keep  all  his  life  long. 

'  Everything  is  so  wonderful,  great,  and  holy,' 
he  says,  in  one  of  these  letters,  'so  sad  and  yet 
not  bitter,  so  full  of  death,  and  so  bordering  on 
heaven.  Can  you  understand  anything  of  this  ? 
If  you  can  you  will  begin  to  know  what  a 
serious  matter  our  life  is,  how  unworthy  and 
stupid  it  is  to  trifle  it  away  without  heed ;  what 
&  wretched,  insignificant,  worthless  creature 
any  one  comes  to  be  who  does  not  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible bend  his  whole  strength,  as  in  stringing  a 
stiff  bow,  to  doing  whatever  task  lies  first  before 
him.' 

For  six  months  John  Sterling  looked  death  in 
the  face,  settling  his  affairs,  leaving  messages 
,and  memorials  to  friends,  writing,  reading  ear- 
nest books,  the  Bible  most  of  all,  his  face,  washed 
from  the  dust  of  earth,  set  calmly,  steadily,  to- 
wards the  other  world,  not  afraid,  not  sorry. 

Day  by  day  the  ardent  spirit  grew  quieter,  the 
busy  fingers  and  eyes  stiller  ;  he  was  learning  to 
die. 

He  had  written  to  his  dying  mother  in  the 
spring  of  the  last  year  of  the  primroses  under 
every  hedge.  '  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
Maker  of  them  can  make  other  flowers  for  the 
gardens  of  His  other  mansions.' 

And  now  another  year's  primroses  had  come 


and  gone,  and  he  was  in  a  sick-room,  waiting  for 
the  blossoms  and  beauties  of  the  world  beyond. 
'  God  is  great !  God  is  great ! '  he  would  often 
repeat  in  those  last  days,  and  so  yielded  up  his 
soul  to  his  Creator. 

He  sleeps  in  the  little  churchyard  at  Bon- 
church,  a  fit  resting-place  for  his  tired  body ;  his 
spirit  surely  is  active  as  ever  in  the  service  of  his 
Master. 


HOW  TO  PEEL  GOOD. 

A NORTH  American  Indian,  on  coming 
amongst  some  white  settlers,  once  asked 
for  a  little  tobacco,  and  received  a  loose  handful 
from  one  of  them  as  a  gift. 

Next  day,  however,  the  Indian  came  back 
again,  bringing  a  quarter -dollar,  which  he  had 
found  among  the  tobacco. 

A  bystander  told  him  that  as  it  was  given  to 
him  he  may  as  well  keep  it ;  but  he  answered, 
pointing  to  his  breast,  '  I  go'  a  good  man  there 
and  a  bad  man  there  ;  and  good  man  say,  it  not 
mine,  I  return  to  the  owner  ;  the  bad  man  say, 
why  ?  he  gave  it  to  you,  it  is  your  own  now ;  the 
good  man  say,  that  not  right,  the  tobacco  is 
yours,  not  the  money ;  bad  man  say,  never  mind, 
you  got  it,  go  buy  some  fire  water;  the  good 
man  say,  no,  no,  you  not  do  so.  So  I  don't 
know  what  to  do,  and  I  think  I  go  to  sleep ; 
but  the  good  man  and  bad  man  keep  talking  all 
night  long  and  trouble  me,  and  now  I  bring  the 
money  back,  I  feel  good.' 


THE  THREE  MONKS. 

TWO  monks  came  one  day  to  William 
Rufus,  king  of  England,  to  buy  an 
abbot's  place,  and  each  tried  to  outdo  the  other 
in  the  sums  they  offered. 

The  King  turned  to  a  third  monk  who  stood 
by,  '  And  what  wilt  thou  give  ? ' 

'  Not  a  penny  ;  it  is  against  my  conscience.' 
'  Then  thou  of  the  three  deserve  it  best.'  And 
he  instantly  gave  it  to  him. 


A  GOOD  POSITION. 

EASCALS,  both  of  them !    However  did 
the  child  manage  to  get  there  ?  I'll  whip 
them  both,  that  I  will!' 

'  Stop,  stop,  stop  ! '  cried  Farmer  Beanstalk,  as 
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the  angry  mother  went  hurrying  on.  'Who 
gave  you  permission  to  whip  little  children,  I 

should  like  to 
They 
turdy 
young 


rascals,  I  admit  to  you,  but  they'll  grow  up  none 
the  worse  men  for  all  that.  Let  me  go  to  them ; ' 
and  the  farmer  stalks  past  the  angry  woman. 
What  was  the  matter  ? 

Matter?  Matter  enough!  There  was  her 
Tommy,  perched  up  on  the  top  of  a  tall  field- 
post,  eating  a  great,  huge  apple,  and  her  Johnny, 
standing  as  if  he  would  like  to  be 
whipped,  just  in  front  of  his  big 
brother,  waiting  till  it  should  please 
Tommy  to  give  him  a  bit. 

'  Now,  my  little  lad,'  cries  Farmer 
Beanstalk,  as  he  lifts  him  down, 
'  how  came  you  to  get  up  there  ? 
What's  your  idea  ?  ' 

'  It's  a  good  position ;  I  heard 
two  big  boys  say  it  was  a  good  posi- 
tion, so  I  thought  I'd  eat  my  apple 
up  there.  And  Johnny,  he  wanted 
to  come  too,  but  there  wasn't  room.' 

'  Now,  that's  what  I  call  clever, 
Mrs.  Barnes — -a  very  clever  three- 
year  old ;  and  if  you  mind  what 
you're  about  with  these  boys  of 
yours,  and  don't  give  them  too  much 
whip,  they'll  make  a  stir  in  this  little 
world,  I'll  be  bound!'  And  off  the 
farmer  went,  laughing. 

At  any  rate,  he  saved  the  lads  the- 
whipping.  The  mother  did  not 
whip  them  ;  only  warned  them,  with 
a  kiss,  that  if  they  climbed  such 
naughty  places,  and  fell  and  hurt 
themselves,  they  must  not  expect  to 
be  pitied — 'that's  all' 


ON  THE  SANDS. 


WE'RE  going  down  to  the  sands,  dear  May; 
Are  you  not  coming  too  ? 
The  clouds  at  last  have  rolled  away, 
The  sky  is  a  sunny  brilliant  blue  ; 
The  others  are  ready,  we  cannot  stay, 
And  we're  only  waiting  for  you. 

'  All  nature  is  looking  bright  and  gay, 

Or  so  it  seems  to  me. 
A  sportive  zephyr  seems  to  sway 

Each  blade  of  grass,  or  flower,  or  tree  ; 
And  the  rippling  breezes  dance  and  play 

On  the  many  dimpling  smiling  sea. 


"  Tommy,"  the  pony,  is  tossing  his  head, 

We  have  no  time  to  spare ; 
He  stamps  on  the  ground  with  impatient  tread, 

He  jingles  his  bit,  and  he  paws  the  air, 
And  seems  as  excited  as  if  he  said, 

"  Be  quick,  I  want  to  get  there." 

The  farmer's  boy  has  gone  before, 

Driving  the  cattle  to  field ; 
If  they  can  find  the  hill-side  path, 

We'll  follow  them  down  to  the  shore : 
Such  shells  and  sea-weed  wait  us  there 

As  you've  never  seen  before ! 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  2G7.) 

E  does  it  by  the  scent,  I  suppose,'  said 
Letty,  after  she  had  praised  and  petted 
Mac.    '  Can  he  do  it  out  of  doors  ?' 

'  Yes ;  I  have  tried  him  in  the  country,  and 
so  has  father.  I  once  gave  one  of  my  gloves  to 
a  farmer's  wife,  at  whose  house  we  had  been 
buying  eggs,  and  told  her  to  keep  it  on  the  side- 
table,  and  I  would  send  Mac  back  for  it  after  we 
had  gone  some  distance.  Mac,  was  not  in  the 
room  when  I  gave  it  to  her,  so  he  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  Nurse  said  it  was  a  shame  to 
impose  on  the  dog,  for  he  could  not  know  what 
he  was  looking  for,  and  when  we  had  got  some 
little  distance  from  the  farmhouse  she  was  quite 
cross  because  I  said  I  would  send  Mac.  I 
called  him,  and  showed  him  my  other  glove,  and 
let  him  look  at  it  and  smell  at  it,  and  then  I 
pointed  the  way  we  had  come,  and  said,  "  Fetch  it, 
Mac  !"  and  after  looking  at  me  for  a  little  time 
he  started  off,  with  his  nose  to  the  ground.  The 
farmers  wife  said  afterwards  that  he  came  up  to 
the  door,  with  his  nose  still  to  the  ground,  and 
smelt  about  round  the  kitchen,  and  seemed  not 
to  know  where  to  go  next,  for  you  see  the 
glove  was  on  the  table,  and  I  had  been  about 
the  kitchen  so  much  that  he  could  not  discover 
by  the  scent  where  it  was.  The  farmer,  who 
was  there  then,  signed  to  Mac  to  jump  upon 
the  dresser,  which  he  did,  by  the  help  of  a  chair, 
and  from  the  dresser,  of  course,  he  could  see  over 
the  room,  and  he  caught  sight  of  the  glove  on 
the  table.  He  knew  by  the  sight  this  time,  you 
see,  not  the  scent.  He  bounded  off  the  dresser, 
scrambled  on  to  a  chair  that  was  just  ready, 
seized  the  glove  in  his  mouth,  and  rushed  away 
again.  We  waited  for  him,  and  I  was  very 
proud  when  he  laid  the  glove  at  my  feet.  Ring 
the  bell,  Mac,'  she  said,  quickly,  as  Mac  showed 
signs  of  taking  his  ease  before  the  fire. 

Mac  got  upon  a  footstool  that  stood  near  the 
bell-handle,  and  whined. 

Rosa  smiled,  and  called  him  away. 
'  You  see  he  knows  what  I  mean,  although  in 
this  room  he  can't  ring  the  bell ;  in  the  other 
rooms  we  have  a  piece  of  braid  tied  to  the  bell- 
handles,  so  that  he  can  pull  them  wben  we  tell 
him.  Now,  go  and  bring  Noble !  Bring  Noble, 
Noble!' 


She  spoke  with  emphasis,  and  slowly,  pointing 
to  the  tea-tray,  and  when  she  opened  the  door 
he  ran  downstairs. 

Soon  Noble  came  up,  followed  by  Mac. 

'  Did  you  want  me,  miss  ? '  he  asked,  smiling. 

Mac  did  several  other  things,  and  after  Mrs. 
Newton's  dinner,  when  Rosa  joined  her  aunt 
and  cousin  in  the  drawing-room,  Letty  admired 
him  as  warmly  as  Rosa's  jealous  heart  could 
wish. 

Mrs.  Newton  seemed  very  tired,  and  did  not 
talk' much,  and  Letty  made  her  lie  on  the  sofa, 
rolled  her  feet  up  in  a  fur-lined  rug,  and  arranged 
the  lamp  so  that  the  light  did  not  annoy  her. 
The  spoilt  and  petted  Rosa,  who  had  never 
done  anything  for  anybody  in  her  life,  and  was 
accustomed  to  every  one's  almost  entire  attention, 
and  who  was  waited  upon  by  her  own  mother 
more  often  than  not,  was  surprised  to  see 
this  girl,  only  two  years  older  than  herself, 
watching  Mrs.  Newton's  face,  taking  notice  of 
every  movement  that  seemed  to  tell  that  she  was 
uncomfortable  or  restless,  and  calling  her  pet 
names,  and  using  endearing  expressions  to  her. 

'  Mother  said  Aunt  Letitia  spoilt  Letty,'  she 
thought,  as  she  watched  Letty  putting  sugar  and 
cream  into  Mrs.  Newton's  coffee  as  carefully  as  if 
a  lump  or  a  drop  more  or  less  would  have  been 
of  serious  consequence ;  '  but  I  think  it  is  Letty 
that  spoils  Aunt  Letitia.  Why,  she  will  never 
do  anything  for  herself  with  Letty  to  do  it  for 
her !  I'm  sure  mother  would  hate  to  be  so  fussed 
over ;  but  then,  she  is  stronger  than  Aunt 
Letitia.' 

Mrs.  Newton  certainly  did  not  look  as  if  she 
hated  being  '  fussed  over,'  as  she  smiled  at  Letty, 
who,  by  the  way,  she  always  called,  '  My  joy  !' 
******* 

The  conversation  between  Rosa  and  Letty  was 
not  very  interesting,  as  Rosa  could  not  manage 
to  get  enough  in  about  herself,  but  was  required 
to  answTer  questions  about  Lily,  and  Myrtle  and 
Pansy,  the  twins.  But,  on  the  whole,  she  was 
satisfied  when  she  went  to  bed  that  her  cousin 
looked  upon  her  as  a  very  clever  girl. 

If  she  had  heard  Letty's  laughter  when  she 
was  alone  with  her  mother,  and  her  remarks 
about  her,  she  might  have  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  making  herself  ridiculous  by  her  self-love 
and  conceit. 

'  Mother  dear!'  cried  Letty,  as  soon  as  Rosa 
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had  left  the  room  after  saying  good-night,  '  did 
you  ever  meet  before  with  such  a  little  conceited 
child?' 

And  then  they  could  not  help  having  a  good 
laugh  over  some  of  her  sayings. 

The  next  morning  Rosa  and  Mac  had  to  wait 
nearly  an  hour  beyond  their  usual  breakfast-time 
before  Aunt  Letitia  and  Letty  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

'  My  dear,  I  am  so  sorry  to  be  late/  said 
Aunt  Letitia,  '  but  I  slept  very  badly,  and  was 
so  restless  that  I  kept  poor  Letty  awake  more 
than  half  the  night ;  and  after  she  had  got  up 
and  made  me  some  cocoa  at  six  o'clock  we  were 
both  so  tired  that  we  overslept  ourselves  when  at 
last  we  did  close  our  eyes.  Another  day  you 
must  not  wait  for  us.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  of  no  consequence ! '  said  Rosa, 
politely. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WOLVES  TN  1881. 

WE  read  in  English  history  books  of  a 
certain  King  Edgar,  who  demanded 
a  tax  of  300  wolves'  heads  from  his  subjects  in 
order  to  rid  his  kingdom  of  these  fierce  wild 
beasts.  What  was  this  kingdom,  do  you  ask  ? 
Why  England,  our  own  country. 

Are  you  surprised  to  hear  that  wolves  even 
ran  wild  in  our  forests  ?  Are  you  alarmed  at 
the  idea  of  English  children  being  in  danger 
from  these  gaunt  creatures  ?  Be  easy  now. 
Every  wolf  has  long  been  banished  from  our 
island ;  but  a  pitiful  story  has  just  come  to  us 
from  a  neighbouring  country,  Finland.  There 
the  year  1881  will  long  be  remembered,  for  the 
unusual  number  and  ferocity  of  the  wolf  tribe, 
more  than  one  hundred  children  having  been 
killed  by  them. 

Father  and  mother  are  obliged  to  go  out  to 
work ;  they  leave  the  cottage  with  heavy  hearts, 
cautioning  their  children  neither  to  open  windows 
nor  door;  yet,' on  their  return  home  baby  Freda 
is  missing,  and  an  agonised  search  is  at  once 
begun. 

A  few  yards  from  the  door  they  find  a  tender 
little  arm.  further  on  a  curly  golden  head,  perhaps 
all  they  will  ever  discover  of  their  lost  darling  ; 
the  child  has  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fierce 
prowlers,  that  is  evident  enough. 


'  I  only  opened  the  door  for  one  minute,  just 
to  call  Mimi  (the  cat),'  Allna,  the  child  of  eight 
who  had  been  left  in  charge,  explains  through 
her  tears  ;  '  and  in  that  second  the  wicked  wolf 
knocked  me  down  and  took  baby  out  of  my 
arms.' 

Not  the  most  loving  mother  can  always  guard 
her  child  ;  sometimes  she  may  be  in  the  kitchen 
washing  or  sewing,  and  her  child  sitting  on  the 
doorstep  playing  with  its  doll,  within  sight  and 
touch  of  its  mother,  and  quick  as  lightning 
the  wolf  dashes  from  the  forest  close  at  hand,  up 
the  flight  of  steps,  which  almost  all  the  houses 
possess  in  Finland,  and  snatches  the  screaming 
child  away — away  for  ever  from  its  despairing 
parent. 

It  seems  it  has  been  the  habit  among  the 
Finlanders  of  capturing  young  wolves  before 
their  eyes  are  open,  and  bringing  them  as  play- 
things to  their  houses,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
adopt  puppies. 

Baby  wolf  is  a  dear  little  fellow  and  every  one 
pets  him,  but  when  he  grows  large  and  trouble- 
some he  has  to  be  chained  up  in  the  yard  like  a 
dog. 

Almost  always,  when  fully  grown,  he  breaks 
through  all  restraints  and  scampers  back  to  his 
native  forests  to  join  the  gaunt  pack,  and  in  the 
winter  snows  it  is  a  fearful  sound  to  hear  their 
yells  and  barking,  as  they  rush  like  an  army 
over  the  bare  hill-sides  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
or  driven  wild  by  the  blinding  snow. 

Having  been  always  accustomed  to  have 
dinner  provided  for  him  without  any  trouble, 
the  tame  wolf  broken  loose  is  unable  to  feed 
himself  like  his  wild  relations.  In  this  new, 
strange  life,  rinding  the  pain  of  hunger  attack 
him  with  a  frantic  force  he  has  never  realised 
before,  his  one  overpowering  idea  seems  to  be  to 
return  to  the  old  home,  to  snatch  at  the  first 
food  he  can  discover,  which,  alas !  is  almost 
always  sure  to  present  itself  to  him  in  the  form 
of  a  stray  child. 

The  Government  has  therefore  offered  a  reward 
for  every  wolf's  head,  and  has  forbidden  any 
Finlander  to  keep  a  puppy  wolf  as  a  plaything; 
indeed,  whenever  found  they  are  to  be  destroyed  ; 
and  in  not  a  very  far  off  future  it  is  hoped  that 
Finland  children  may  play  about  as  safely  as 
English  little  ones  do  in  their  cottage  homes  and 
gardens.  Harry. 


Wolves  in  pursuit. 


An  odd  Mother. 
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;  AN  ODD  BUT  TEUS 

1=^2_S>^  STORY. 
i^F^^i^  ROWN  tAvo,  let  Pussy  have 
the  other  two,  and  make  her 
up  a  warm  nest  in  the  stable.' 
These  were  the  orders  given, 
and  they  were  obeyed,  Puss 
and  the  two  little  blind  kit- 
tens being  made  snug  in  a 
corner  of  one  of  the  stalls. 
They  spent  a  very  agreeable  night,  and  next 
morning  Mrs.  Puss  went  out  for  a  short  turn  in 
the  fresh  air.  In  that  five  minutes  a  brown  hen 
hurried  into  the  stable.  Her  corner  where  she 
chose  to  lay  her  eggs  was  disturbed,  something 
was  there  in  her  nest — something  soft,  and  furry, 
and  creepy.    Possibly  a  new  sort  of  chicken. 

Well,  Mrs.  Dorking  could  not  help  that, 
she  could  make  them  perfectly  comfortable  under 
her  wings  while  she  laid  her  egg.  So  she 
quickly  settled  herself  on  top  of  the  soft  little 
pair  of  kittens.  A  minute  later  and  Puss  came 
back,  much  distressed  to  find  the  hen  in  her 
place.  To  all  requests  to  move  and  let  her  come 
to  her  children  she  at  first  only  received  pecks 
for  answers. 

'  I  can't  possibly  be  disturbed,'  cackled  Mrs. 
Dorking,  violently  ;  '  go  away,  you  troublesome 
creature ! ' 

Poor  Puss  !  She  did  go  away,  mewing,  and 
greatly  perplexed ;  she  told  her  trouble  to  her 
friend  the  dog  Shot,  but  he  only  smiled,  and 
said  it  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  and 
hoped  Mrs.  Dorking  would  be  inclined  to  move 
soon. 

Presently  she  did  go  indeed,  leaving  a  beau- 
tiful white  egg  between  the  two  little  dark 
kittens. 

The  great  event  became  noised  abroad,  and 
Mrs.  Dorking  was  proved  to  have  had  first  claim 
to  that  corner:  Puss  and  her  children  were  moved 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stall. 

But  lo  !  in  the  morning  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened again  ;  when  the  cat  went  out  for  a  stroll 
the  hen  called  in,  and  again  made  straight  for 
the  two  kittens,  utterly  ignoring  her  own  place 
left  free  for  her. 

More  mewing  when  Puss  returned,  and  more 
pecks.  "When  the  kittens  stirred  Mrs.  Dorking 
crooned  to  them  just  as  if  they  had  been  her  own 


young  chickens.  She  had  no  notion  of  getting 
up  and  leaving  them  to  thafr-foolish  cat's  care. 
Of  course,  when  her  egg  was  laid  she  must  be  off, 
and  tell  them — Cackle !  cackle !  cackle  ! 

Yes,  there  was  a  second  egg  between  the  kit- 
tens now. 

This  troublesome,  double-mother  business, 
however,  could  not  continue.  Puss  set  her  own 
wits  to  work  to  alter  it,  and  carried  her  children 
off  into  the  next  stall,  where  Mrs.  Dorking 
thought  fit  to  leave  her  alone. 

This  is  a  true  story  if  a  curious  one. 

Harry. 

HE  CALLETH  'NOW. 

IT  was  because  He  loved  us  so 
The  Lord  of  glory  came, 
And  on  the  cross  of  Calvary 
Endured  our  sin  and  shame. 

For  us  it  was, — for  you  and  me — 

The  weary  way  He  trod, 
By  His  own  death  to  give  us  life, 

And  bring  us  back  to  .  God. 

It  was  for  us — His  feeble  sheep — 
That  thus  the  Shepherd  died  ; 

That  all  our  race  in  Him  might  be 
Ennobled — glorified. 

Then,  whilst  the  dews  of  early  youth 

Yet  linger  on  your  brow, 
Come  ye,  and  serve  this  Master  dear — 

'  Arise,  He  calleth  now.'        J.  P.  T. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

{Continued  from  page  279.) 

EOSA  sat  down,  and  poured  out  the  tea,  and 
did  the  honours  of  the  table  without  fuss. 
Letty  made  a  very  good  breakfast,  cutting  herself 
large  slices  of  bread,  which  Eosa  thought  had  a 
very  'countrified  '  look,  and  eating  as  if  she  were 
really  hungry.  But  Mrs.  Newton  soon  moved 
from  the  table  into  an  easy  chair,  with  her  feet 
on  the  fender,  and  opened  the  Times  newspaper. 

'  You  will  excuse  my  reading,  my  dears,'  she 
said ;  '  you  see  I  must  not  linger  over  the  paper, 
as  I  have  many  things  to  do  this  morning.' 

'  Shall  you  want  the  carriage  to-day  ?'  asked1 
Eosa. 

'  Yes,  please,  my  dear.' 
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'  Then  we  must  tell  Noble,  for  the  coachman 
came  for  orders  some  time  ago.' 

So  Noble  came,  and  Eosa  had  the  pleasure  of 
telling  him  that  Mrs.  Newton  wanted  the  car- 
riage ;  but,  of  course,  Mrs.  Newton  herself  fixed 
the  time  for  it  to  come.  This  settled,  Mrs. 
Newton  returned  to  reading  the  paper,  and 
Letty  and  Rosa,  with  the  help  of  Mac,  who 
trotted  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  hope  of  a 
mouthful  occasionally,  kept  up  a  conversation.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  Letty  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
Eosa,  and  was  so  much  accustomed  to  doing  as 
she  pleased,  that  she  took  little  pains  to  make 
herself  agreeable  this  morning ;  but  Eosa,  more 
than  ever  conscious  of  her  '  advantages,'  when 
Letty  seemed  unable  to  say  much  more  than 
'  Yes;  and  '  No,'  and  '  Indeed,'  laid  herself  out 
to  be  pleasant,  and  talked  a  great  deal. 

'  There  are  so  many  things  to  see  in  London 
that  we  shall  be  out  all  day  if  we  go  to  see  every- 
thing,' she  said.  '  While  Aunt  Letitia  is  visiting, 
or  attending  to  business,  we  could  amuse  our- 
selves, couldn't  we  ? ' 

'  Yes,  we  could,'  answered  Letty,  with  a  slight 
accent  on  the  last  word. 

'  There  is  the  British  Museum  — ' 

''Thank  you,  that  is  always  there  ;  I  want  to 
go  somewhere  amusing.' 

'I  thought  every  one  went  to  the  British 
Museum  when  they  first  came  to  London,'  said 
Bosa. 

'I  dare  say  they  do,  but  I  have  not  "first 
come  "  this  time,  you  see.' 

'  I  did  not  know,'  said  Eosa ;  '  I  thought  this 
was  your  first  visit.' 

'You  supposed  I  was  quite  a  "country 
mouse," '  said  Letty ;  '  but  I  am  not.' 

Eosa  did  not  understand  the  allusion,  having 
never  learned  the  fable  ;  but  she  thought  Letty 's 
manner  not  very  gracious,  and  there  was  a  short 
silence,  broken  by  Mac,  who  gave  a  short  bark, 
and  pattered  off  under  the  sofa. 

'  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? '  said  Mrs. 
Newton. 

'  Oh,  I  just  touched  his  nose  with  the  hot 
spoon,'  said  Eosa,  laughing.  '  I  often  do  it,  and 
it  always  makes  him  squeak.' 

'Poor  little  fellow!'  said  Letty.  'I  thought 
he  was  an  especial  pet  of  yours.' 

'  He  does  not  mind  what  I  do.  You  see,  if 
he  sulks  with  me  he  erets  no  food.' 


'  That  is  how  you  make  him  fond  of  you,  I 
see,'  said  Letty. 

Eosa  did  not  understand  what  her  cousin's 
tone  of  voice  meant,  and  made  no  answer  to  the 
words.  She  poured  some  milk  into  a  saucer,  and 
putting  it  down  close  to  her  called  Mac,  who  did 
not  come,  however,  at  once. 

'Trivet!  Trivet!  Trivet!'  cried  Eosa,  pre- 
tending to  call  the  cat.  Mac's  jealousy  made 
him  fly  out  from  under  the  chair,  and  begin  to 
lap  the  milk  greedily,  but  when  Eosa  put  down 
her  hand  to  stroke  him  he  shrunk  away. 

'Poor  little  doggy!'  said  Letty;  'he  thinks 
there  is  another  hot  spoon  ready  for  him.  Do 
you  suppose  he  enjoys  his  milk  on  those 
terms  ?' 

'  I  don't  suppose  anything  at  all  about  him,' 
said  Eosa,  growing  angry  at  her  cousin's  manner. 
'  I  know  he's  my  dog,  and  I'm  allowed  to  treat 
him  as  I  choose,  and  I  don't  mean  any  one  to 
prevent  me  doing  just  as  I  please  with  him.' 

Mrs.  Newton  began  to  fear  there  would  be  a 
serious  quarrel,  so,  to  draw  Letty's  attention  to 
herself,  she  said,  quickly  looking  up  from  her 
paper,  '  There  is  such  an  interesting  speech  here 
at  a  public  dinner  last  night,  and  just  at  the  end 
is  a  long  Latin  sentence,  and,  as  it  was  received 
with  applause,  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is 
about.' 

She  pointed  to  the  passage,  and  Letty,  leaning 
over  her  shoulder,  read  it  aloud.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  room  who  knew  whether  she  read  cor- 
rectly or  not,  and  to  Eosa  it  was  something  as- 
tounding to  hear  a  girl  of  fourteen  read  off  four 
lines  of  Latin  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  her  own 
langi 


'  I  am  not  sure  at  all  that  I  can  construe  it 
rightly,  mother,'  she  said; '  but  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing like  this,'  and  word  by  word  she  put  it 
into  English  sense ;  and  Eosa  had  some  trouble 
to  conceal  her  astonishment.  But  after  she 
grew  calmer  on  the  subject  she  found  herself 
thinking : 

'  Of  course  she  must  learn  something,  and  of 
course  there  must  be  a  clergyman  in  a  country 
place,  and  of  course  he  must  know  Latin ;  so 
Aunt  Letitia  had  Letty  taught  Latin  because 
there  was  nothing  else  for  her  to  learn  there — 
nothing  more  ladylike.  Of  course,  it  is  good  for 
her  mind  to  be  learning  something,  but  Latin 
is  no  use  to  girls.    I  don't  believe  it's  spoken 


anywhere,  and  French  is  spoken  in  all  the  courts 
of  Europe  I  suppose.' 


Mrs.  Newton  and  Letty  went  out  to  the  den- 
tist's in  the  morning,  so  that  Rosa  did  not  see 
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GARDENING.— A   PICTURE  TO  PAINT. 


them  again  until  luncheon-time;  and  after  the 
drive  and  late  dinner  they  ail  went,  by  Letty's 
choice,  to  Mrs.  German  Keed's  entertainment. 


The  next  day  Mrs.  Newton  came  into  the 
play-room,  where  Mrs.  Welstead  was  giving 
Kosa  her  usual  lessons,  and  asked  if  she  could 
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:give  them  the  pleasure  of  her  company  at 
luncheon. 

'  My  sister,  Mrs.  Law,  said  you  might  be  able 
to  help  me  in  my  search  for  a  suitable  home  for 
my  daughter  while  I  am  travelling  about  and 
visiting,  with  Major  Newton,'  she  said  ;  1  and  if 
you  would  be  good  enough  to  give  me  some  of 
your  time,  so  that  we  may  talk  the  matter  over, 
I  should  be  very  grateful.' 

So  Mrs.  Welstead  remained  to  luncheon,  and 
the  talk  was  all  about  learning  and  teaching,  so 
that  Lily,  had  she  been  there,  would  have  been 
delighted.  In  answer  to  Mrs.  Welstead' s  re- 
marks and  questions,  Letty  showed  so  much 
knowledge  that  Rosa  began  to  think  rather  less 
of  her  own  '  unusual '  quickness  and  advantages, 
and  tried  to  console  herself  with  the  thought  that 
Letty  was  two  years  older  than  she  was,  and, 
therefore,  had  had  more  time  to  learn  things. 
After  luncheon  was  over  Letty  ran  upstairs  to 
fetch  her  mother's  shawl,  and  Mrs.  Welstead 
took  the  opportunity  of  telling  Mrs.  Newton  what 
she  thought  about  her  daughter. 

'  Letty  is  a  girl  of  very  remarkable  ability,' 
she  said;  'indeed,  she  will  be  a  very  clever  woman 
if  her  talents  are  properly  guided.' 

'  That  was  what  our  Rector  said  when  he 
began  to  teach  her  two  years  ago.  She  learned 
everything  but  French  from  him  after  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  doing  more  than  just  seeing 
she  learned  her  lessons.  He  said  she  wanted 
steady,  gentle  guiding.  I  wish  you  would  under- 
take the  care  of  her.' 

Mrs.  Welstead  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said ;  '  I  should  like  it  of 
all  things,  but  she  is  too  clever  already  to  get 
any  good  from  my  teaching  ;  she  would  soon  be 
far  ahead  of  me — indeed  she  is  already  in  many 
things,  and  I  should  not  have  leisure  to  study 
so  as  to  keep  up  with  her.  I  do  very  wTell  for 
quite  young  beginners  in  learning,  but  not  for  an 
unusually  gifted  girl  like  Letty.' 

The  two  ladies  went  on  talking  about  Letty 
until  she  came  down  with  the  shawl ;  and 
when  she  came  in,  Rosa,  calling  Mac  to  follow 
her,  went  out,  and  up  to  the  play-room,  where 
she  stood  before  the  fire  and  thought  over  what 
she  had  heard. 

Letty,  whom  she  had  been  inclined  to  pa- 
tronise and  pity  because  she  had  not  the  '  advan- 
tages '  that  Rosa  supposed  she  herself  possessed, 


was  so  clever  that  Mrs.  Welstead  said  she  could 
not  teach  her !  And  two  years  ago,  when  she 
was  Rosa's  present  age,  she  had  been  clever,  and 
no  one  had  taught  her  up  to  that  time  but  Aunt 
Letitia,  who  was  not  clever,  every  one  said.  And 
Mrs.  Welstead  had  said,  '  I  do  very  well  for 
young  beginners  in  learning,  but  not  for  an  un- 
usually gifted  girl  like  Letty.'  Mrs.  Welstead 
had  said  that — Mrs.  Welstead,  who  taught  her, 
Rosa,  who  had  always  considered  herself  a  girl 
of  unusual  quickness  !  Rosa  felt  deeply  morti- 
fied and  offended  with  Mrs.  Welstead. 

'  I'll  ask  mother  to  get  me  another  governess,' 
she  thought ;  '  and  then  we  will  see  whether 
Letty  is  the  only  gifted  one  of  the  family  '. ' 

Both  Rosa  and  Lily  loved  learning,  but  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  love  each  had  for 
it.  Lily  liked  to  know  things  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  them,  and  admired  clever  people  be- 
cause they  were  clever.  She  was  only  a  child, 
but  she  had  an  ambition,  and  that  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  be  '  an  excellent  scholar,'  just  be- 
cause she  thought  it  a  very  great  thing  to  possess 
knowledge.  Her  ideas  did  not  go  beyond  that 
at  present.  Rosa  had  a  desire  to  possess  know- 
ledge, too;  but  while  Lily's  love  was  a  pure 
love  of  learning,  Rosa's  love  was  made  less  pure 
by  her  conceit,  for  she  always  thought  when  she 
was  learning  how  nice  it  would  be  to  know  more 
than  anybody  else,  and  her  admiration  for  a 
clever  person  was  often  nearly  choked  by  her 
jealousy.  Such  being  the  case,  the  conversation 
between  Mrs.  Newton  and  Mrs.  Welstead  did 
not  make  Rosa  Law  more  inclined  to  be  friendly 
with  her  cousin  Letty. 

(To  be  continued.) 


DIFFICULT  BIBLE  WORDS. 

PEEP. 

E  readily  understand  this  word  as  mean- 
ing to  look  closely,  or  peep  into  some- 
thing partly  hidden,  but  in  the  Bible  it  means 
to  peep,  or  chirp  like  a  bird ;  that  is  its  meaning 
in  Isaiah,  viii.  19,  and  x.  14,  in  the  passages 
'  Seek  unto  wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter.' 
'  There  was  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened 
the  mouth,  or  peeped.' 

The  word  '  peep '  is  from  a  Latin  word  pipio, 
to  cry  as  young  birds,  who,  when  they  first 
break  the  shell,  are  said  to  pip,  or  peep. 
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THE  LAST  DAY. 

OGOD,  ere  that  dread  day 
Wash  all  my  sins  away, 
And  he  my  stay ; 
Make  me  as  pure  and  bright 
As  angels  in  the  light 
Of  Thy  blest  face  alway. 

Receive  me  for  Thine  own, 
Then  take  me  safely  home 

With  Thee  on  high ; 
That  I  with  all  the  blest 
For  evermore  may  rest 
With  Thee  above  the  sky. 

Jesu,  by  Thy  dear  love 
Fit  me  for  Heaven  above, 

With  Thee  to  reign ; 
With  all  who  serve  Thee  here, 
And  all  I  hold  so  dear, 
Free  both  from  sin  and  shame. 


•OCCUPY  TILL  I  COME.' 

AN  Eastern  allegory  runs  thus,  and  is  a 
useful  illustration  of  Luke,  xix.  13. 
A  merchant  going  abroad  gave  to  two  of  his 
friends  two  sacks  of  wheat  each  to  take  care  of 
until  his  return.  Years  passed ;  he  came  back, 
and  applied  for  them  again.-  The  first  took  him 
into  his  granary  and  showed  them  to  him,  all 
mildewed  and  worthless.  The  other  took  him 
out  into  the  country,  and  pointed  to  field  after 
field  of  waving  corn,  the  produce  of  the  two 
sacks. 

To  him  said  the  merchant,  'Friend,  you  have 
been  a  faithful  friend !  Give  me  two  sacks  of 
that  wheat;  the  rest  is  thine.'  —  Biblical 
Treasury. 


CIVILITY. 

ONCE  a  great  merchant  of  Liverpool  was 
asked  how  he  had  contrived  to  build  up 
the  large  fortune  he  possessed;  and  he  replied, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  'Friend,  by  one  article 
alone,  in  which  thou  mayest  deal,  too,  if  thou 
pleasest — Civility  ! ' 


MY  FUBBED  AND  FEATHEBED 
COMPANIONS. 

A  DUCKING  FOE  DANDIE. 

MANY  are  the  instances  of  Dandie's  sa- 
gacity of  which  we  have  heard  ;  but  on 
one  occasion  we  ourselves  saw  a  proof  of  his 
powers  of  reasoning. 

His  master's  ship  was  lying  in  Portsmouth 
Harbour,  and  we  were  going  on  board  one  morn- 
ing with  the  Captain  and  Dandie.  Now,  we 
must  own  to  a  fault  of  Dandie's,  which  we  have 
also  often  seen  in  some  children, — he  always 
wanted  to  be  first  in  and  first  out  of  either 
boat  or  carriage,  and  many  a  ducking  he  got 
through  his  indulgence  of  this  propensity.  On 
this  occasion  his  impatient  forwardness  got  him 
into  trouble,  as  the  same  fault  has  probably  got 
some  of  our  little  readers  before  now. 

Seeing  the  boat  approaching  to  take  us  off, 
Mr.  Dan  brushed  past  us  and  hurried  down  the 
wooden  steps,  but  as  the  men  tossed  their  oars, 
in  his  haste  to  spring  in  he  slipped  and  fell  into 
the  water,  which  was  icy  cold,  it  being  a  raw 
December  day.  With  some  difficulty  he  was 
pulled  from  under  the  steps,  and  sat  shivering 
in  the  bows  as  we  pulled  alongside  the<  ship. 
Alas  !  like  some  of  his  human  companions,  ex- 
perience had  not  taught  him  patience. 

As  we  neared  the  vessel  he  again  tried  to  be 
first,  and,  jumping  at  the  bottom  of  the  '  accom- 
modation ladder '  too  soon,  missed  it,  and  once 
more  tumbled  into  the  cold  water.  The  ship 
was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  harbour,  with  a 
strong  tide  running  past  on  each  side  of  her 
hull. 

Now  Dan  showed  his  reason.  For  a  few  se- 
conds he  tried  to  swim  against  the  current,  but 
in  vain ;  suddenly  we  saw  him  cease  his  efforts, 
and  deliberately  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
astern  without  a  struggle.  As  soon  as  the 
men  could  turn  the  boat  and  follow,  they  did ; 
Dandie  having  been  seen,  directly  he  arrived  in 
a  line  with  the  stern  of  the  ship,  to  swim  aside 
out  of  the  current  that  was  bearing  him  on  so 
rapidly,  thus  showing  that  he  knew  he  should 
find  calm  water  immediately  behind  the  vessel ; 
and  there  he  was  rescued  with  some  little  difficulty. 

His  impatience  had  gained  him  two  duck- 
ings ;  but  his  presence  of  mind,  for  such  it  was, 
had  saved  his  life.  H.  Wo  them. 


A  Ducking  for  Dandie. 
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LEAVES  FROM  HOBLE  LIVES. 

SIR  HENRY  HAVELOCK. 

DEVOUT  man,  and  one  that 
prayed  to  God  always.' 
Such  is  the  character  handed 
down  to  us  of  a  Roman 
soldier  of  old,  and  the  words 
most  aptly  describe  another 
soldier — a  British  soldier,  a 
man  of  our  own  day — Sir  Henry 
Havelock. 

'  Every  inch  a  soldier,  and 
every  inch  a  Christian,'  said 
Lord  Hardinge  of  this  good 
man.  Do  you  bonder  how  this 
Do  you  think  the  Christian  must 
needs  be  a  man  of  peace?  Does  it  not  rather 
come  into  your  mind,  that  when  the  soldiers 
asked  of  the  Baptist,  in  the  first  eagerness  of 
repentance,  '  What  shall  we  do  ? '  he  did  not 
answer, '  Lay  down  your  arms,'  but  simply  urged 
them  to  behave  justly  in  the  profession  they  had 
adopted,  and  to  be  content  with  their  wages  ? 

Young  Henry  Havelock  was  intended  for  the 
law;  but  those  were  the  days  of  Napoleon's 
greatness,  and  the  boy's  ardour  was  fired  by  the 
numerous  stories  of  '  how  fields  were  won.'  He 
got  his  brother,  already  a  distinguished  young 
officer,  to  procure  for  him  a  commission. 

A  month  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in 
which  William  Havelock  had  taken  part,  Henry 
Havelock  joined  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

Does  any  one  wish  to  know  what  sort  of  a 
hoy  the  young  soldier  had  been  ? 

W7ell,  a  brave  boy — that  is  certain ;  a  boy 
who,  falling  from  a  high  tree  in  quest  of  a  bird's 
nest,  answered  the  father,  who  anxiously  asked 
him,  Was  he  not  frightened?  'No;  I  had  too 
much  to  do  to  think  of  being  frightened.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  birds'  eggs.'  A  brave  boy  in  j 
another  way,  too,  since  he  dared  to  fear  God  at 
a  public  school,  dared  to  be  known  there  as  one 
of  a  set  who  read  the  Bible,  and  held  religion  to 
Tbe  a  real  thing,  meant  for  active  schoolboys  as 
well  as  for  dying  men. 

In  1823  Havelock  joined  the  13th  Light 
Infantry,  embarking  for  India  shortly  after. 
His  first  experience  of  active  service  was  in 
the  Burmese  war.  The  march,  the .  camp,  and 
the  battlefield,  might  well  have  entirely  en- 


grossed the  young  officer,  but  his  mind  was  still 
set,  first,  on  living  his  own  life  well,  then  on 
guiding  his  men  into  the  narrow  way  of  Christian 
life.  He  made  a  practice  of  constantly -assem- 
bling the  latter  for  religious  instruction  and 
worship  ;  strange  places  were  hallowed  by  those 
prayers  and  praises  at  times.  Once  it  was  a 
heathen  temple  lined  with  false  gods  where  the 
soldiers  of  the  true  God  gathered.  It  was 
evening.  Round  the  chamber  squatted  the 
weird  figures  of  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
their  legs  crossed,  their  hands  resting  in  their 
laps  after  the  usual  fashion  of  sculptured  images 
In  those  hands  the  soldiers  placed  lamps,  each 
idol  thus  contributing  light  to  the  Christian 
worship. 

A  strange  scene  truly ! 

And  what  sort  of  soldiers  did  these  men 
make,  think  you,  who  clustered  round  their 
officer  in  these  far-away  scenes,  ready  for  praise 
or  prayer  as  he  led  them  ? 

Were  they  cowards  in  battle,  more  ready  with 
the  book  than  the  sword  perhaps?  Ask  the 
General.  Listen  to  his  story  of  the  calling  out 
in  a  moment  of  danger  of  a  particular  corps — 
not  Havelock's ;  and  the  finding  of  that  corps  in 
a  helpless  state  of  intoxication  after  the  taking 
of  the  city  of  Rangoon ;  of  the  momentary 
alarm  and  perplexity  what  next  should  be  done ; 
and  then  of  the  sudden  cry,  '  Call  out  Have- 
lock's saints  !  They  are  never  drunk !  they  are 
always  ready ! '  And  Havelock's  saints  were 
ready,  and  sallying  forth  repulsed  the  approach- 
ing enemy. 

Devout  men,  you  see,  make  good  soldiers. 
Havelock  was  always  renewing  his  spiritual 
strength.  He  was  not  desirous  of  being  always 
the  leader  or  the  teacher.  He  would  himself  be 
the  learner,  and  so  grow  in  grace.  How  to 
gam  time  for  tins  was  a  puzzle.  Then  the 
young  man  solved  it  in  true  self-denying  fashion. 
Two  of  the  morning  hours  he  must  have  for 
study  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer,  so  he  took 
them  from  sleep.  If  the  march  began  at  six,  he 
rose  at  four ;  if  at  four,  he  rose  at  two. 

Of  his  substance,  too,  he  gave  willingly  to 
God,  and  the  substance  of  a  young  subaltern  is 
but  slender,  we  know.  How  much  to  give  he 
gathered  from  Scripture.  One  tenth  of  all  he 
possessed  went  straight  into  God's  treasury  for 
the  poor,  or  for  the  spread  of  His  Gospel. 
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Such  was  the  man  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
service  of  God  and  his  country. 

An  anecdote  of  his  bravery  during  the  Persian 
expedition  conies  to  mind  here.  Passing  a  fort 
bristling  with  cannon,  Havelock  foresaw  that 
his  men  on  board  the  steamer  must  be  exposed 
to  heavy  fire.  He,  therefore,  ordered  them  all 
to  lie  flat  on  deck  while  he  took  his  own  station 
at  the  paddle-box.  The  balls  flew  around  him, 
but  he  escaped  unhurt. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  Burmah,  or  with 
Oabool,  or  with  Persia,  that  the  name  of  Henry 
Havelock  is  chiefly  connected  in  the  minds  of 
Englishmen.  He  was  in  all  these  places,  and 
did  good  work  there;  but  the  scenes  of  the 
great  Indian  Mutiny  are  those  which  closely 
associate  themselves  with  our  hero. 

Not  young  at  the  time,  threescore  years  of 
hard  service  had  left  their  mark  on  him.  With 
a  wife  and  children  anxiously  longing  for  his 
return  to  Europe,  he  yet  threw  himself  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  young  man  into  the  desperate 
business  of  subduing  a  mutinous  race,  and  con- 
veying assistance  in  times  of  greatest  need  to  his 
beleagured  countrymen. 

We  cannot  even  attempt  an  outline  of  his 
career  at  this  time.  We  will  go  straight  to 
what  he  would  regard,  perhaps,  as  the  most 
eventful  moment  of  his  life.  This  is  his  account 
of  it  to  his  wife : — 

'  Futtehpore,  July  13,  1857. — One  of  the 
prayers  oft  repeated  throughout  my  life  since 
my  schooldays  has  been  answered,  and  I  have 
lived  to  command  in  a  successful  action.'  Then 
he  goes  on  to  tell  the  tale,  winding  up  with,  '  I 
now  march  to  retake  Cawnpore,  where,  alas ! 
our  troops  have  been  treacherously  destroyed, 
and  to  succour  Lawrence  at  Lucknow.  .  .  . 
Norn's  would  have  rejoiced,  and  so  would  dear 
old  Julius  Hare,  if  he  had  survived  to  see  the 
day.' 

These  two  names  were  those  of  school-friends 
— lads  who,  when  at  Charterhouse  with  Have- 
lock, had  crept  with  him  into  a  quiet  chamber 
to  read  and  study  God's  word,  and  His  will  as 
regarded  their  future  lives. 

The  story  of  the  great  campaign  is  known  to 
all  of  us.  Our  hearts  have  all  bled  over  the 
massacre  at  Cawnpore,  and  swelled  at  the 
thought  of  the  heroic  defence  of  Lucknow. 

The  last  act  of  our  hero's  life  is  connected 


with  this  latter  place.  He  is  advancing  thither 
when  he  writes  to  his  wife  one  August  Sunday : 
'  I  have  fought  seven  severe  fights.  ...  I  must 
now  write  as  one  whom  you  may  see  no  more, 
for  the  chances  of  war  are  heavy  at  this  crisis. 
Thank  God  for  my  hope  in  the  Saviour.  We 
shall  meet  in  heaven.' 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow 
would  need  a  book  to  itself.  For  three  months 
soldiers  and  civilians,  men,  women,  and  children, 
had  been  shut  up  in  the  besieged  city,  subject  to 
every  misery  that  war  brings  with  it.  Imagine, 
then,  the  joy  of  these  poor  creatures  when  the 
sharp  regular  crack  of  rifles  announced  the  long- 
desired  approach  of  the  band  of  deliverers, 
Havelock  at  their  head. 

He  had  now  fought  twelve  battles.  He  had 
pushed  on  to  the  very  limits  of  human  endurance 
to  succour,  and  he  gained  the  day.  But  the 
struggle  had  been  too  severe.  Before  the  tri- 
umph of  the  great  'Relief  was  past  Havelock 
was  known  to  be  ailing ;  a  week  more  and  he 
was  said  to  be  dying ;  a  few  days  yet  and  he  was 
dead.  . 

'  For  more  than  forty  years,'  he  said,  calmly, 
to  a  friend  by  his  bedside,  '  I  have  so  ruled  my 
life  that  when  death  came  I  might  face  it  with- 
out fear.' 

Havelock  lies  far  away  from  wife  and  children, 
in  the  Alum  Bagh  at  Lucknow,  a  Christian 
soldier  waiting  for  the  call  of  the  last  trumpet. 
'After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well.' 

Harry. 


A  JUST  JUDGMENT. 

A RICH  man  made  a  will,  leaving  his  pro- 
perty to  a  company  of  citizens  to  dispose 
of,  only  reserving  to  his  heir  '  such  a  portion  as 
pleaseth  them.' 

The  heir  sued  the  company  for  his  share  of 
the  property,  and  the  judge  asked  if  they  wished 
to  carry  out  the  will,  and  if  so,  what  part  of  it 
they  proposed  should  go  to  the  heir. 

'  He  shall  have  a  tenth,'  said  they,  '  and  we 
will  retain  the  rest.' 

Then  said  the  judge,  '  You  shall  take  the 
tenth  part  of  the  estate,  and  leave  the  remainder 
for  the  heir,  for  by  the  will  he  is  to  have  "  such 
a  portion  as  pleaseth  you."' 
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PLAYING  AT  SOLDIERS. 

WHAT  can  they  do  on  a  rainy  day  ?  The 
nursery  party  are  out  at  play.  All 
along  the  passages  and  in  the  empty  play-room 
they  rush  and  romp  and  dance  about,  none  the 
less  merry  that  one  little  visitor  is  among  them. 

'  Let's  play  at  soldiers ! '  cries  a  boy.  '  Oh, 
yes !  and  march  two  and  two,  and  take  old 
nurse  prisoner.  That  will  be  fun ! '  And  away 
they  go. 

Bat  little  Nellie's  heart  is  not  hard  enough. 
She  has  heard  that  soldiers  fight  and  kill  people, 
and  she  will  not  have  nurse  killed,  so  she  runs 


A  BRAVE  GIRL. 

KATE  SHELLEY  is  fifteen  years  old. 
She  lives  near  Des  Moines,  in  America, 
at  a  point  where  a  railroad  crosses  a  gorge  at  a 
great  height.  One  night,  during  a  furious 
storm,  the  bridge  was  carried  away.  The  first 
the  Shelleys  knew  of  it  was  when  they  saw  the 
head-light  of  a  locomotive  flash  down  into  the 
chasm. 

Kate  climbed  to  the  remains  of  the  bridge  with 
great  difficulty,  using  an  old  lantern.  The  en- 
gineer's voice  answered  her  calls,  but  she  could 
do  nothing  for  him,  and  he  was  drowned.  As 
an  express  train  was  almost  due,  she  then  started 
for  the  nearest  station,  a  mile  distant. 


On  the  March. 


away  with  arms  outstretched  to  tell  nurse  that 
the  naughty  soldiers  are  coming,  and  to  beg  to 
be  kept  away  from  them. 

Dear  little  soldiers !  truly  enough  will  the 
battle  of  life  have  to  be  fought  by  each  of  you ; 
and  may  you  conquer  through  His  strength 
Who  loves  little  children,  and  would  always 
have  them  happy ! 


A  SPANISH  PROVERB. 

Ill  tongues  should  have  a  pair  of  scissors. 


A  long,  high  bridge  over  the  Des  Moines 
River  had  to  be  crossed  on  the  ties — a  perilous 
thing  in  stormy  darkness.  Kate's  light  was 
blown  out,  and  the  wind  was  so  violent  that  she 
could  not  stand,  but  had  to  crawl  across  the 
bridge,  from  timber  to  timber,  on  her  hands  and 
knees.  She  got  to  the  station  exhausted,  in 
time  to  give  the  warning,  though  she  fainted 
immediately  after. 

The  Iowa  Legislature  has  just  given  her  a 
gold  medal  and  200  dollars  in  recognition  of  her 
bravery  and  self-devotion.  H. 


?  jv/e  lVe  ffo'U^s  i]J  fK  X/kY 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  286.) 

CHAPTER  IX.  MAC  IS  TEASED,  AND  SO  IS  LETTY. 

HE  state  of  Rosa's  mind  with 
regard  to  her  cousin's  cleverness 
made  her  more  ready  to  take 
offence  at  any  words  of  hers, 
or  any  joke  that  put  Rosa  out 
of  conceit  with  herself.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Letty 
^>  was  not  always  as  good  as  she  might 
have  been,  for  she  could  not  resist  (or 
llx^N  ra*ner  did  not  try  to  resist)  the  temp- 
tation to  laugh  at  Rosa's  sayings,  and 
to  call  her  '  a  prig,'  not  actually  to  her 
face,  but  loud  enough  to  be  plainly  heard  by 
her  cousin.  Mrs.  Newton  reproved  her  often 
for  this,  and  told  her  that  she  was  sure  Rosa 
would  never  be  cured  of  her  faults  in  this  rude 
way. 

'  Oh,  yes  she  will,  if  I  go  on  long  enough ! 
What  a  pity  she  has  no  brother!  A  brother 
would  have  laughed  it  out  of  her  long  ago!' 
said  Letty.  '  But  seriously,  I  really  can  scarcely 
command  my  temper  when  I  see  her  such  a 
tyrant  to  Mac.  I  know  I  shall  give  her  a 
lesson  some  day  that  she  won't  forget.' 

'  My  dear,  I  beg  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  not  your  place  to  give  lessons  to 
your  cousin.  You  have  the  plain  duty  before 
you  of  setting  a  good  example  to  those  younger 
than  yourself,  but  beyond  that  I  do  not  see 
that  you  ought  to  do  anything,  excepting  that 
when  you  see  any  one  doing  a  really  wrong 
thing  you  may  speak ;  but  with  calmness  if 
possible,  so  as  not  to  rouse  the  temper  of  the 
person  you  speak  to.  And  with  regard  to  Rosa, 
recollect  how  angry  your  aunt  would  be  if  Rosa 
were  hurt,  or  seriously  annoyed.' 

'  Well,  mother,  I  really  do  think  I  should 
be  very  wicked  if  I  stood  by  and  let  Rosa  tor- 
ment that  poor  little  dumb  thing  as  she  does 
without  saying  a  word  to  make  her  see  how 
wrong  she  is  to  do  it.  I  really  don't  think  I 
can  be  silent  if  she  ill-uses  and  torments  that 
poor  little  dog.' 

'  My  dear  love,  you  use  such  strong  expres- 


said  Mrs.  Newton. 


Teasing  is  not 


exactly  ill-using  and  tormenting.' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Rosa's  conduct  to 


her  little  blue  skye  was  very  likely  to  distress 
any  one  who  was  fond  of  animals,  or  whose 
generous  disposition  made  them  dislike  tyranny 
in  any  form  ;  and  as  Letty  was  only  a  child- 
after  all,  it  was  not  unnatural,  though  wrong,, 
that  her  distress  on  Mac's  account  should  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  irritation  against  Rosa,  which 
made  her  make  up  her  mind  to  punish  her 
severely  when  she  had  a  chance. 

One  very  cold  day  Rosa  had  declined  to  go 
out  for  an  afternoon  walk,  and  so  Letty  went 
into  the  Park  with  the  housemaid,  and  Mac 
had  been  allowed  to  go  with  them. 

When  Letty  came  in  about  four  o'clock  she 
ran  to  her  room  to  take  off  her  things,  and  Mac 
went  to  the  playroom  door,  scratched  at  it,  and 
was  let  in.  Rosa  was  finishing  a  painting,  so 
Mac  went  straight  to  the  hearth-rug,  and  was 
soon  stretched  on  his  side  so  sound  asleep  that 
he  scarcely  seemed  to  hear  when  Letty  came 
in  and  knelt  down  by  the  fire  to  warm  her 
fingers. 

'  It  is  cold  this  evening ! '  said  Letty. 

c  You  didn't  walk  fast  enough  to  warm 
your  hands  it  seems,'  said  Rosa.  'I  thought 
you  said  you  always  came  in  quite  warm  from 
a  walk.' 

'  So  I  do ;  but  I  washed  my  hands  a  minute 
ago :  that  makes  them  cold.  Mac  got  warm 
enough.  How  he  did  run  about,  to  be  sure ! 
and  kept  inviting  me  to  play  with  him ;  so  I 
had  to  do  it,  and  so  did  Susan.  We  ran  about 
like  school-children,  and  Mac  was  so  amusing — 
he  seemed  to  be  hiding,  or  pretending  not  to  see 
us,  and  would  lie  quite  still  until  we  were  close 
up  to  him,  and  then  he  would  jump  up  and 
scamper  off.' 

'  He  might  as  well  be  amusing  now,  then,' 
said  Rosa,  getting  up  from  her  painting.  '  Come, 
Master  Mac,  rouse  yourself  up,  and  amuse  me  a 
little.' 

'  He  is  so  sleepy,  poor  dog !  let  him  rest  a 
little  longer.  I  will  amuse  you,  for  I  am  not 
tired,'  said  Letty,  eagerly. 

'  Mac  is  not  tired  either,  or  if  he  is  he  ought 
not  to  be  ! '  said  Rosa.  And  she  began  pulling 
his  ears  and  the  hair  over  his  mouth — his 
moustaches,  she  always  called  it — until  the  dog 
whined.  'Get  up,  you  little  lazy  thing!'  she 
said ;  '  you  can  sleep  when  I  have  been  amused 
enough.' 
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And  she  took  hold  of  his  hind  legs,  and 
turned  him  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Mac 
squeaked,  and  half  sat  up,  wagged  his  tail 
gently,  and  then  lay  down  to  sleep  again  with 
a  sigh. 

'  Oh,  nonsense ! '  cried  Rosa.  '  I  mean  you 
to  wake  up.' 

She  began  pulling  his  hair  again  more 
violently  until  Mac  sat  up,  and  gave  a  little 
low  growl  of  discontent.  Upon  this  Rosa  seized 
his  hind  legs,  and  made  him  walk  round  the 
room  on  his  fore-legs,  'wheelbarrow'  fashion, 
until  they  came  to  the  hearth-rug  again,  when 
she  let  him  go,  and  he  threw  himself  on  his  side 
once  more  as  if  to  sleep. 

'  Do  leave  him  alone  now,'  said  Letty.  '  He 
has  been  very  good.' 

'  Good !  Of  course  he  has  !  He  knows  better 
than  to  be  naughty.  I'd  punish  him  if  he  was ; 
he  knows  well.' 

She  went  to  a  drawer,  and  brought  out  a 
whip  with  a  long  lash,  and  she  waved  this  whip, 
and  made  the  lash  crack  close  to  Mac,  who 
woke  up  at  once,  and  crawled  trembling  under 
the  sofa.  Rosa,  however,  hit  the  chair  with  the 
whip  until  poor  Mac,  bewildered,  ran  from 
under  it,  a>id  went  to  the  door,  as  if  hoping 
some  one  would  let  him  out. 

'Really,  Rosa,'  said  Letty,  indignantly,  'I 
never  knew  any  girl  so  clever  at  bullying  as 
you  are ! ' 

'  And  I  never  knew  any  girl  use  such  vulgar 
-expressions  as  you  use  !'  retorted  Rosa. 

'  I'd  much  rather  be  vulgar  than  cruel,'  said 
Letty,  with  a  great  stress  on  the  last  word. 

'  I  am  not  cruel ;  and  if  I  am  you  have  no 
right  to  call  me  so.' 

'  Oh,  yes  I  nave  !  One  has  always  a  right  to 
speak  the  truth,'  said  Letty,  thinking  she  was 
saying  something  very  grand. 

Rosa  gave  her  a  scornful,  look,  but  not  having 
an  answer  ready,  she  turned  her  attention  to 
Mac,  and  went  up  to  him  as  he  still  sat  at  the 
<loor.  He  crouched  down  as  she  came  near, 
and  looked  very  sullen,  being  afraid  of  the 
whipping,  which  no  doubt  he  knew  he  had  not 
deserved.  But  Rosa  called  him  a  little  stupid, 
and  said  she  was  not  going  to  whip  him,  and 
then  lifting  him  up  by  the  back  of  his  neck, 
made  him  walk  on  his  hind  legs  to  the  hearth- 
rug, where  he  had  to  go  through  his  drill. 
{To  be  continued.) 


^  COLLIE. 

^  HAD   been   shopping  in  our 

^|v|>  f||r!5L  neighbourhood,  and  Collie,  a 
^y^^A  ^  great   black  retriever  puppy, 

/^(II^^^^  had  accompanied  me  from  place 
^K^^-^l      to  place.    Now,  however,  my 

^fB*ll  hands  were  full  of  packages, 
VPJ^^^fe^  and  seeing  an  omnibus  coming 
UP  I  resolved  to  return  home 
ri  \  in  that  conveyance.  Of  course, 
Collie  must  go  back  on  foot 
and  alone  ;  he  could  do  that  very  well  I  knew, 
as  he  often  took  long  walks  on  his  own  account 
and  returned  safely. 

Collie,  however,  expressed  himself  as  greatly 
dissatisfied  by  the  arrangement.  All  muddy  as 
he  was  he  wanted  to  scramble  into  the  omnibus 
after  me,  and  it  was  only  after  much  scolding 
that  he  settled  to  believe  it  possible  I  could  ride 
while  he  went  on  foot. 

By-and-by  I  lost  sight  of  him;  but  I  was  not 
alarmed ;  he  knew  all  the  by-roads  and  back- 
streets,  and  would  certainly  find  his  way  back 
as  soon  as  I  could.  I  little  thought  then  in 
what  manner  he  would  do  this. 

My  omnibus  changed  horses  on  the  way  home. 
I  always  found  that  slight  delay  tedious,  so  I 
took  out  a  book  to  beguile  the  few  minutes  of 
waiting.  There  were  three  or  four  other  people  in 
the  conveyance,  and  they  were  quietly  meditating 
in  the  sort  of  dull  apathy  which  creeps  over  one 
during  a  monotonous  journey  at  the  end  of  a 
tiring  day.  All  at  once  a  shadow  came  over 
my  book.  There  was  a  suppressed  cry,  and  my 
big  muddy  puppy  was  licking  my  face,  and 
overwhelming  me  with  his  rough  welcome.  He 
had  bided  his  time,  found  the  omnibus  standing 
still,  and  with  a  bound  of  his  long  elastic  legs, 
launched  himself  through  the  omnibus  window, 
the  conductor  being  engaged  at  the  moment  in 
assisting  to  put  to  the  horses. 

I  was  very  much  ashamed  of  my  dog,  and 
endeavoured  to  apologise  to  my  startled  fellow - 
passengers ;  but  they  behaved  as  true  dog  lovers 
would,  admired  the  poor  fellow's  affectionate 
perseverance  in  search  of  me,  and  insisted  on 
the  conductor  allowing  him  to  remain  as  an 
inside  passenger  for  the  remaining  half-mile 
we  had  to  travel.  Harry. 
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"  Margaret  broke  through  his  guard. 
Q  <2 
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LEAVES  FEOM  K"OBLE  LIVED. 

MARGARET  ROPER. 

THREE  hundred  years  ago!  Can  you  go 
back  as  far — in  thought,  I  mean — and, 
Tbelieve  that  brave  men  and  fair  women,  and 
.active  boys  and  girls,  lived  and  talked,  and  ate 
and  drank,  and  laughed  and  cried,  in  those  old 
days  just  as  they  do  now  ? 

Try  to  do  so,  for  then  you  will  be  able  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  story  I  am  going  to  tell 
you. 

Who  reigned  in  these  times  over  merry  Eng- 
land, do  you  think  ?  No  less  a  monarch  than 
Henry  the  Eighth.  There  he  is  all  ruby,  velvet, 
and  jewels,  in  his  gay  barge  on  the  glistening 
Thames,  the  oars  of  his  watermen  making 
sparkles  in  the  river,  just  as  the  rowers  of 
to-day  are  doing. 

On  goes  the  royal  barge,  till  it  arrives  at  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  beautiful  garden, 
where  four  children  are  playing,  and  where  a 
pair  of  splendid  peacocks  are  sunning  themselves 
on  the  low  wall. 

The  King  alights ;  the  elder  of  the  children, 
without  either  shyness  or  boldness,  stops  in  her 
play  to  fall  on  one  knee  and  kiss  the  royal  hand  ; 
then  the  little  maiden  retires,  for  her  father  is  at 
hand,  and  the  King  is  smiling  on  him ;  for  Sir 
Thomas  More  js  a  royal  favourite,  and  his 
master  is  fain  to  walk  round  the  fair  Chelsea 
garden  with  his  arm  round  his  servant's  neck. 
An  honour  truly  to  be  thus  distinguished  by 
royalty,  but  yet  an  honour  that  may  be  dearly 
bought. 

Margaret  and  the  younger  ones  vanish  into 
the  house.  The  girls  have  their  lessons  to  do, 
and  John,  the  young  brother — well,  John  does 
not  take  to  learning,  and  his  father  merrily  says 
of  him  that  '  his  mother,  after  so  ardently  de- 
siring a  boy,  hath  at  last  had  one  given  her  who 
means  to  remain  a  boy  all  the  rest  of  his  life.' 

And,  indeed,  John  was  somewhat  of  an  idler  ; 
while  his  sisters,  who  were  all  clever,  wrote  Latin 
letters  and  studied  Greek,  besides  learning  half- 
a-dozen  sciences,  and  working  hard  at  music, 
■the  boy  made  grimaces  and  played  tricks,  and 
passed  his  days  in  amusement. 

Margaret,  his  sister,  was  of  a  very  different 
nature ;  and  she  is  to  be  the  heroine  of  our 
.story,  not  only  because  she  was  a  clever  girl, 


a  learned  woman,  but  because,  in  days  to  come, 
she  was  to  pass  through  fiery  trials  with  a 
steadfast  heart. 

Childhood  soon  passes,  however;  lesson-time 
and  play-time  are  but  short  seasons;  and  before 
John  had  done  with  chasing  the  peacocks  and 
throwing  stones  into  the  Thames,  Margaret  was 
married,  and  following  her  example  shortly  after, 
Elizabeth  and  Cecilia  had  also  taken  to  them- 
selves husbands. 

What  will  Sir  Thomas  More  do  now  for  want 
of  his  '  best-beloved  Meg  ? '  for  Margaret  can 
enter  into  all  his  pursuits,  reading  his  favourite 
hard  books  over  his  shoulder,  translating  the 
same  English  poem  into  Latin  with  her  father, 
and  doing  it  best  of  the  two  in  the  end, 

WTait  a  moment.  Things  were  not  arranged 
quite  the  same  three  hundred  years  ago  as  they 
are  now.  When  John  Roper  married  Margaret 
More,  Sir  Thomas  looked  round  the  large  Chelsea 
house  and  observed,  '  There  is  room  for  thee  both 
here,  my  children;'  and  when  Cecilia  and  Bess 
brought  their  husbands  home,  the  same  speech 
greeted  them. 

Erasmus,  a  great  friend  of  Sir  Thomas,  writes 
in  a  letter  some  years  later,  '  More  has  built  near 
London,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  com- 
modious house,  where  he  converses  happily  with 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  (John  is  married  now,  too,  you 
see),  his  three  daughters  and  their  husbands, 
with  eleven  grandchildren !  There  is  no  man 
living  so  fond  of  his  children,  or  who  possesses 
a  more  excellent  temper.  You  would  call  his 
house  the  Academy  of  Plato.  But  I  should 
rather  do  it  an  injury  by  such  a  comparison. 
It  is  rather  a  school  of  Christian  goodness,  in 
which  piety,  virtue,  and  the  liberal  sciences,  are 
studied  by  every  individual  of  the  family-' 

This  constant  guest  goes  on  to  say  that  no 
one  is  ever  idle  in  the  Chelsea  house ;  there  is 
no  quarrelling  ever  heard,  and  every  one  does  his 
daily  work  cheerfully  and  well. 

Erasmus  loved  the  whole  family ;  but  perhaps 
Margaret,  whom  he  called  '  the  glory  of  Britain,' 
was  his  favourite,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  him : 
but  the  great  overweening  feeling  that  possessed 
her  heart  as  child,  maiden,  woman,  was  the  love 
of  that  dear  father  who  ordered  all  so  well  for 
his  family. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  strict  parents  who  kept 
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their  children  at  a  distance  ;  he  had  shared  their 
games  as  well  as  their  studies,  their  joys  as  well 
as  their  cares,  and  while  all  four  held  him  very- 
dear,  Margaret's  love  amounted  to  adoration. 
He  was  worthy  of  love,  too,  was  this  good  father: 
rich  in  this  world's  goods,  and  high  in  the  favour 
of  his  king,  he  yet  never  forgot  the  King  of  kings, 
but  paid  Him  daily  reverence  in  His  house. 

Morning  and  evening,  it  was  Sir  Thomas's 
habit  to  put  on  a  surplice  and  attend  service  in 
the  chapel  with  his  children  and  servants,  chant- 
ing Psalms  and  Litany,  andjoining  in  the  prayers 
of  the  day.  Did  it  ever,  we  wonder,  strike  him 
as  a  warning,  that  verse  in  the  Psalms  which 
says,  '  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  ?  ' 

Every  Friday  he  spent  strictly  in  religious 
exercises,  since  it  was  the  day  of  his  Great 
Master's  death. 

Coming  out  of  the  chapel  in  the  early  morning, 
Sir  Thomas  would  betake  himself  to  his  day's 
duties  at  Westminster,  and  passing  by  the 
Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  of  which  his  father 
was  judge,  he  would  invariably  enter,  and 
kneeling,  crave  the  old  man's  blessing.  Do 
you  marvel  now  that  in  his  turn  this  good, 
loving  man,  woke  such  passionate  love  in  his 
own  child's  heart  ? 

Margaret  Roper  could  not  rejoice  when  her 
father,  after  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  was  made 
Chancellor  of  England.  The  high  office  gave 
him  less  time  to  spend  with  his  family ;  and 
clever  woman  that  she  was,  she  must  by  this 
time  have  dreaded  even  the  friendship  of  so 
fickle  a  monarch  as  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

Neither  did  Sir  Thomas  desire  the  appoint- 
ment: it  was  thrust  upon  his  unwilling  shoulders. 
The  Thames  was  still  sparkling,  the  peacocks 
sunning  themselves  on  the  wall ;  but  the  happy 
days  of  that  Chelsea  household  were  past. 

Margaret's  father  was  too  honest  for  such  a 
court ;  he  must  needs  tell  his  royal  master  that 
he  disapproved  of  his  casting  off  one  wife  and 
taking  up  another.  Unpleasant  truths  these  for 
such  a  monarch.  Things  did  not  altogether  go 
smoothly  between  king  and  country,  and  Sir 
Thomas  begged  to  be  allowed  to  relinquish  his 
rod  and  go  back  to  his  domestic  life  with  his 
children.  This  retirement  would  involve  a  loss 
of  wealth;  but  what  mattered  that  to  one  so 
rich  in  love  ? 

A  trial  of  conscience,  however,  followed  this 


step.  Henry  proclaimed  himself  head  .of  the 
Church.  This  new  title  Sir  Thomas  could  not 
assent  to ;  he  would  not  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
as  a  traitor.  Here  his  devoted  daughter  visited 
him,  her  heart  torn  by  the  sufferings  he  had  to 
endure  ;  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  aware  that  death 
probably  awaited  him,  the  prisoner  was  yet 
found  calm  and  collected. 

Margaret  brought  him  bodily  comforts,  and 
did  all  she  could  to  solace  him  in  his  dungeon 
but  he  persistently  refused  to  take  the  oath. 

A  twelvemonth's  imprisonment,  and  he  was. 
doomed  to  die.  The  cruelty  of  his  enemies  had 
deprived  him  of  books  and  writing  materials ; 
but  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  he  managed  to 
write  a  last  adieu  to  his  daughter. 

On  his  way  out  of  court,  after  sentence  of 
condemnation,  his  son  fell  on  his  knees  and 
begged  his  blessing  ;  and  Margaret,  the  loving 
one,  broke  through  his  guards  to  throw  her  arms 
round  his  neck  in  an  agonized  greeting.  Once* 
again  she  repeated  the  affecting  scene,  when  the 
very  officers  who  had  the  prisoner  in  charge  were 
so  much  touched  that  they  could  hardly  separate 
father  and  daughter. 

The  condemned  man  had  now  only  one  request 
to  make. 

'  Let  Margaret  be  with  me  at  the  last,'  he 
pleaded. 

The  fatal  day  arrived,  and  he  was  led  out  to 
execution. 

When  the  headsman  asked  his  pardon,  he 
assured  him  that  it  was  given,  adding  that  he 
would  that  day  confer  upon  him  the  greatest 
favour  it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  give. 

So,  calm  to  the  last,  died  Sir  Thomas  More. 
The  heads  of  traitors  were  in  those  days  ex- 
posed upon  London  Bridge,  and  only  removed, 
when  place  had  to  be  made  for  those  of  other 
victims. 

Margaret,  faithful  to  the  last,  kept  her  ghastly 
watch  for  the  head  of  her  dear  one.  It  would 
have  been  thrown  into  the  river  had  she  not  been 
there,  with  her  broken  heart  and  loving  hands, 
to  carry  it  to  the  family  burying-place. 

For  this  pious  act  she  was  thrown  into  prison., 
and  not  liberated  for  some  time.  She  died  com- 
paratively young,  leaving  this  world  gladly  to< 
join  the  ranks  of  those  spotless  ones  who  have 
passed  through  great  tribulation.  Harry. 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

( Continued  from  page  295. ) 
OW  you  can  go  to  sleep  for  five  minutes,' 
Kosa  said  to  Mac  when  the  drill  was 
over.    '  No,  you  are  to  stay  just  where  you  are; 
you  wanted  to  just  now,  and  now  you  must.'' 

Letty  had  taken  up  a  hook,  and  tried  not  to 
see  and  hear  what  was  going  on.  Mac  had 
made  two  or  three  attempts  to  crawl  away  under 
the  sofa,  and  had  only  just  laid  down  when 
Rosa  said  the  five  minutes  had  passed,  and  he 
must  do  a  little  jumping.  She  held  a  stick, 
hut  Mac  did  not  seem  willing  to  jump. 

'  I'll  whip  you  ! '  she  cried,  putting  her  hand 
on  the  whip.  But  for  all  that,  Mac,  now  tor- 
mented into  heing  thoroughly  sulky,  refused  to 
jump,  and  Rosa  hit  him  with  the  whip-lash. 

'  You  are  a  tyrant !'  cried  Letty,  indignantly. 
'  It  is  really  abominable  that  you  should  be 
allowed  to  tyrannise  over  the  poor  little  dog 
like  that!' 

'Allowed!'  exclaimed  Rosa.  'There  is  no 
allowing  about  it.  Mac  is  my  very  own  dog, 
and  no  one  can  interfere  between  him  and  me. 
No  one  ever  does,  and  no- one  ever  shall;  that  I 
am  determined  on !' 

'  You  may  be  sure  I  should  interfere  if  I 
stayed  long  in  the  house  with  you ;  and,  indeed, 
I'm  not  sure  I  shan't  try  to  prevent  your 
cowardly,  teasing  ways  even  now,'  said  Letty, 
with  flashing  eyes. 

'  You  can  try,  of  course,'  said  Rosa,  scorn- 
fully.   '  I'll  allow  you  to  try.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Letty ;  '  then  I  will  try.' 
And  as  she  was  beginning  to  feel  a  strong 
desire  to  shake  Rosa  she  thought  she  had  better 
leave  the  room. 

That  evening,  at  dinner,  Rosa  asked  Noble 
to  call  Mac.  He  had  not  come  down  with  her, 
and  although  Letty  had  missed  him,  she  had 
not  asked  where  he  was,  as  she  felt  very  little 
inclination  to  speak  to  Rosa  more  than  was  quite 
necessary.  Noble  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
and  called  '  Mac,'  and  presently  there  was  a 
souffle,  a  sound  as  of  something  falling  downstairs, 
and  a  long,  sharp  yelp.  Noble  ran  up  the  first 
flight  of  stairs,  and  soon  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  carrying  Mac,  who  was  wrapped  in  a  long, 
pink,  cotton  petticoat  belonging  to  one  of  Rosa's 
dolls.  This  petticoat  was  tied  round  his  neck, 
so  that  it  formed  a  kind  of  sack,  and  prevented 


his  moving  his  fore  legs  properly.  When  Noble 
called  him  he  had  evidently  forgotten  that  he 
had  this  thing  on,  and  had  got  his  feet  entangled 
in  it,  and  rolled  down  the  stairs. 

'  Don't  take  it  off,'  said  Rosa,  laughing  ;  '  put 
him  down  at  the  door  :  it's  so  funny  to  see  him 
trying  to  walk  in  it.' 

Noble  did  as  he  was  told,  and  Mac  took  one 
step  forward,  but  of  course  he  trod  on  the  dress' 
and  was  obliged  to  stop.  He  sat  down  and 
looked  up  at  Noble. 

'  He  looks  quite  ashamed  of  himself,  does  he 
not,  Aunt  Letitia?'  cried  Rosa,  laughing,  and 
pointing  to  Mac. 

Letty  went  on  with  her  dinner,  and  said,  very 
gravely,  '  Mother,  do  you  remember  how  pleased 
we  were  with  that  book,  Animals  and  their 
Masters  ?' 

'  Yes,  dear,  it  was  a  very  nice  book,'  said 
Mrs.  Newton,  rather  nervously,  for  she  was 
always  afraid  of  a  quarrel  between  the  cousins. 

'  It  says  there — don't  you  remember  ? — that 
animals  "  like  to  be  laughed  with,  but  have  a 
great  objection  to  be  laughed  at."  Don't  laugh 
at  Mac;  I'm  sure  he  hates  being  dressed  up, 
and  made  to  look  ridiculous ;  it  hurts  his 
feelings,  just  as  it  would  hurt  mine  if  I  was 
dressed  up  like  a  Guy  Fawkes  against  my  will!' 

'  My  dear,  you  make  so  much  of  things ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Newton. 

'  Come  here,  Mac,'  said  Rosa,  pretending  not 
to  have  heard  Letty's  remark. 

'  He  can't  stir,  Miss  Rosa,  except  backwards,' 
said  Noble. 

'  Let  Noble  take  off  the  dress ;  the  dog  is 
too  pretty  to  be  made  a  guy  of,'  said  Mrs.  New- 
ton, trying  to  make  things  go  pleasantly. 

'  No,  Noble ;  bring  him  here,  and  put  him  on 
this  chair  by  me.  If  I  choose  him  to  be  a  guy 
and  to  look  ridiculous  he  shall.  As  if  a  dog 
knew  or  cared  how  he  looked  ! ' 

'  Dogs  do  know  and  care,  though ;  people  who 
understand  them  say  so,'  said  Letty,  trying  to 
speak  calmly. 

r  '  Well,  I  don't  care  whether  they  do  or  not, 
then!  Mac  is  my  very  own,  and  if  I  choose 
him  to  look  ridiculous  he'll  have  to  look  ridi- 
culous, whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  No  one 
can  prevent  me  doing  as  I  like  with  him, 
because  he  is  quite  mine.' 

'We  are  not  going  to  try,  Rosa,  if  your 
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remarks  are  meant  at  us,'  said  Mrs.  Newton  ; 
'  we  think  you  tease  and  torment  your  dog  a 
great  deal  too  much,  but  we  have  no  authority 
to  stop  you.' 

'  I'm  sure,  aunt,  I  feed  him,  and  wash  him, 
and  attend  to  him  :  he  does  not  want  anything ! ' 

'  Only  consideration  and  real  affect  ion,  instead 
of  mere  pride  because  he  is  pretty,  and  belongs  to 
you,'  said  Letty,  quickly. 

'  There,  my  dear,  it  is  no  use  saying  more 
upon  the  subject,'  said  Mrs.  Newton,  with  more 
firmness  than  she  usually  showed. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CURIOUS  CITY  CUSTOMS. 

BY  the  will  of  Peter  Symonds,  made  in  the 
year  1568,  sixty  of  the  youngest  boys  in 
Christ's  Hospital  receive— after  Divine  service 
every  Good  Friday  morning,  in  Allhallows 
Church,  Lombard  Street — -a  new  penny  and 
a  bag  of  raisins.  The  requirements  of  this 
curious  will  were  carefully  carried  out  this  year 
for  the  289th  time. 

At  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smith- 
field,  twenty-one  widows  visited  an  ancient  tomb 
in  the  churchyard,  and  each  picked  up  a  new 
sixpence.  Though  the  name  of  the  benefactress 
has  been  lost,  the  gift  has  been  observed  every 
Good  Friday  morning  for  the  last  400  years. 


BE  IN  EARNEST. 

AN  Indian  once,  hearing  a  white  man  object 
to  a  too  great  zeal,  which  is  another  word 
for  earnestness,  said,  '  I  don't  know  about  having 
too  much  zeal,  but  I  think  it  is  better  the  pot 
should  boil  over  than  not  boil  at  all.' 


SCENES  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

NAZARETH,  THE  HOME  OF  THE  SAVIOUR'S  BOYHOOD. 

HOW  little  we  know  of  the  Saviour's  home 
for  thirty  years!  It  is  one  of  the  strange 
things  of  life  and  of  Bible  Lands  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  fragment  of  ancient  Nazareth 
that  can  be  identified. 

The  palm-trees  still  wave  their  nodding  heads 
in  the  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  modern 
village  is  built.  There  is  a  fountain  where 
children  go  for  water,  just  as  perhaps  the 
Child   Jesus  fetched  water  for   His  mother. 


There  are  carpenters'  shops.  They  show  visitors 
the  workshop  of  Joseph,  the  precipice  down 
which  the  villagers  had  determined  to  cast  Jesus, 
and  even  the  table  used  by  the  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  is  exhibited ;  but  these  are  all  spurious 
shams  got  up  for  travellers,  and  none  will  bear 
the  test  of  a  real  and  searching  examination. 

God  was  determined  that  those  thirty  years 
of  His  Son's  life  at  Nazareth  shall  remain  sacred 
and  sealed,  and  we  will  not  try  to  lift  the  veil. 
He  has  told  us  enough.  We  know  that  His 
parents,  moved  by  God  Himself  to  do  so,  went 
and  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  and  there  was  passed 
the  boyhood  and  youth  of  the  Saviour.  During 
those  early  years  He  must  often  have  climbed 
the  high  hill  above  the  town,  and  breathed  the 
fresh  breezes  that  blew  straight  away  from  the 
distant  sea. 

For  these,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  Nazareth 
will  always  remain  a  spot  sacred  and  hallowed 
to  the  whole  Christian  world. 

Nathanaei's  question,  '  Can  any  good  thing 
come  out  of  Nazareth?'  is  answered,  and  we 
like  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  spot  where  the 
Blessed  Saviour  spent  the  greater  part  of  His 
earthly  life. 

'HAPPY  LITTLE  MAN!' 

MERRY  eyes  of  brightest  brown, 
Sometimes  looking  shyly  down, 
Often  laughing,  full  of  play, 
Making  all  they  look  on  gay  ; 
Fair,  soft  curls,  that  closely  cling 
Round  thy  head  in  many  a  ring ; 
Brow  with  never  a  trace  of  grief, 
Spite  of  sudden  showers  and  brief ; 
Tongue  that  talk  for  ever  can, — 
Such  art  thou,  my  little  man. 
Happy,  merry,  glad  and  wild, 
The  very  model  of  a  child  ! 

Saddened  eye,  but  clear  and  bold, 
Hair  with  never  a  trace  of  gold  ; 
Wrinkled  brow,  no  more  serene, 
Lip  compressed,  and  dauntless  mien ; 
Bearded  chin,  no  dimples  there, 
Pallid  cheeks  concealed  by  hair  ; 
Voice  no  more  addressed  to  me, 
Such,  in  time,  my  boy  must  be  ; 
But  however  changed  thou  art, 
Ever  keep  thy  child-like  heart. 

E.  M.  Leigh. 


"  Happy  little  Man  ! " 
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MISSIE  TIPPET. 

SHARP    winter    morning;  but 
missie  must  have  her  run  in  the 
garden.'    So  says  Nurse  Joyce  at 
the  big  old  Hall  while  the  Squire's 
)«35EeJ  favourite  little  daughter  begins  to 
^  help  dress  herself,  and  carefully  puts  on 
her  walking  things. 

It  is  a  sharp  half-hour,  but  healthful  to 
strong  young  lungs  and  limbs.    At  the 
end  of  it  in  rushes  little  missie. 

'  Oh,  nurse,  look !  look  here  at  what  I  have 
found! — a  dear  little  birdie  half  frozen  on  the 
ground.  It  is  all  shivering  now,  although  I 
have  held  it  inside  my  muff  in  my  warm  hand. 
Poor  dear  little  thing  ! '  and  she  strokes  it  fondly 
with  one  tiny  finger. 

'  Why,  dear  child,  it  is  a  poor  little  robin ! 
no  doubt  chilled  by  the  cold  night  air  and  want 
of  food.  We'll  soon  revive  poor  birdie  by  the 
nice  warm  fire.' 


Nurse  quickly  gets  out 


some 


cotton  wool, 


and  the  pair  of  good  kind  hearts,  the  old  one 
and  the  young,  make  a  little  bed  for  the  half- 
dead  robin,  and  watch  it  tenderly  till  a  few 
faint  little  peeps  and  chirps  tell  of  returning  life. 
Then  they  feed  it  carefully  with  a  few  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  at  last  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  it  quite  happy  perched  on  the  side  of 
nurse's  work-basket,  looking  as  knowing  as  pos- 
sible, with  his  little  black  beads  of  eyes. 

'  May  I  open  the  window,  nurse,  and  let  birdie 
out  ? '  asks  a  little  voice. 

'  Yes,  dear.  He  will  be  glad  to  be  again  at 
liberty  now  that  he  feels  strong;  and  perhaps 
after  this  he'll  learn  to  come  to  the  window  for 
crumbs  all  through  the  winter.' 

Away  flies  robin,  and  little  Miss  Tippet  claps 
hands  and  laughs  with  glee.  H. 


REVENGE. 


EEVENGE  hurts  both  offenders ;  he  who 
indulges  in  it  suffers,  as  when  a  bee  in 
her  anger  leaves  her  sting  in  the  wound  she 
makes,  and  lives  a  drone  ever  after. 


Answer  to  Bible  Name  on  Page  251. 

ST.  JAMES. 


LEAVES  PSOM  NOBLE  LIVES. 

ROBERT  RAIKES. 

THE  city  of  Gloucester  was  a  very  different 
place  in  the  last  century  from  what  it  is 

now. 

When  George  III.  and  his  family  desired  to 
go  over  the  pin  manufactory  there,  they  were 
warned  not  to  do  so,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
filth  of  the  streets  leading  to  it.  Then,  the  two 
gaols  of  the  place  wrere  full  to  overflowing,  and 
the  blacksmiths  busy  forging  fetters  for  the 
wretched  prisoners.  Then,  the  poor  children  of 
the  city  roamed  the  streets  on  Sundays  as  well 
as  week  -  days  untaught,  uncared  for,  little 
thieves,  blasphemers,  and  rioters. 

Mr.  Robert  Raikes,  a  prosperous  citizen  with 
1  six  excellent  girls  and  two  lovely  boys  '  of  his 
own,  took  this  latter  greatly  to  heart.  He  was 
proprietor  and  editor  of  an  old-established  news- 
paper, the  Gloucester  Journal,  but  his  business 
did  not  by  any  means  take  up  all  his  thoughts 
or  interests.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
gaols,  and  he  noticed  that  amongst  the  worst 
and  most  hardened  of  the  criminals  there  were 
those  who  had  grown  up  utterly  uneducated. 

The  laws  were  very  severe  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  a  young  man  convicted  of  house- 
breaking was  executed  at  Gloucester.  Of  him 
Mr.  Raikes  writes  : — '  He  had  never  received 
the  smallest  instruction.  He  had  never  offered 
up  a  prayer  to  his  Creator.  He  said  he  knew 
not  how  to  pray,  and  cared  nothing  about  a 
future  state.' 

From  the  sad  death  scene  of  this  unhappy 
man  Mr.  Raikes  passed  into  Gloucester  streets, 
looking  with  grieved  eyes  on  the  '  ignorant,  profane, 
disorderly,'  little  creatures  who  ran  wild  in  their 
gutters.  A  poor  woman  told  him  it  was  worse 
on  Sundays;  decent  people  could  hardly  make 
their  way  through .  the  crowds  of  idle  youths 
playing  chuck-farthing  and  swearing.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  these  untaught  creatures, 
each  with  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost  ? 

The  idea  of  educating  the  lower  classes  was 
not  generally  approved  of  in  those  days,  yet,  as- 
Mr.  Raikes  reasoned,  a  little  learning  was  better 
than  this  brutal  ignorance ;  so,  just  to  keep  a  few 
children  from  idleness  and  sin,  he  paid  a  woman 
a  shilling  a-Sunday  to  open  a  little  school. 
Curious,  perhaps,  and  pleased  to  be  noticed,  the 
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children  came  to  it,  and  by -and -by  another 
school  was  opened  in  another  street,  till  Mr. 
•Raikes  had  four  under  his  charge  in  his  own 
city.  The  plan  was  to  teach  the  children  the 
alphabet  and  the  Catechism,  to  attract  them  with 
little  rewards,  and  to  take  them  to  church  in  the 
afternoons.  Rags  were  allowed,  but  clean  hands 
.and  faces  were  insisted  upon. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Sunday  schools  in 
England.  By-and-by  other  good  men  and 
women  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  heard  of 
the  improved  condition  of  the  Gloucester  chil- 
dren, and  asked  Mr.  Raikes's  advice  how  to 
reform  their  ignorant  little  ones.  He  writes  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Townley  on  this  subject,  giving 
a  pleasant  account  of  the  progress  of  his  work. 

A  lane  in  Gloucester,  long  given  up  to  riot 
and  confusion  on  Sundays,  is  now  said  to  be  a 
4  little  heaven  : :  numbers  of  the  children  have 
learned  to  read  and  say  their  Catechism  ;  the 
church,  a  place  neither  they  nor  their  fathers 
had  ever  entered  before,  is  now  familiar  to 
them ;  the  scholars  are  taught  to  be  kind  to 
each  other,  and  to  be  dutiful  to  their  parents. 
We  give  them  little  presents  and  rewards, 
and  they  look  to  us  to  help  them  in  all  worldly 
as  well  as  spiritual  matters.  '  But  what  is  more 
extraordinary,'  the  letter  goes,  '  these  little 
ragamuffins  have  taken  into  their  heads  to  fre- 
quent the  early  morning  prayers,  which  are  held 
every  morning  at  the  Cathedral  at  seven  o'clock. 
I  believe  there  were  nearly  fifty  this  morning. 
They  assemble  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses, and  walk  before  her  to  church,  two  and 
two,  in  as  much  order  as  a  company  of  soldiers. 
I  am  generally  at  church,  and  after  service  they 
all  come  round  to  me  to  make  their  bow. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Raikes,  out  of  his  kindly 
heart,  would  often  give  these  little  church-goers 
apples  and  gingerbread  after  the  service.  This 
may  be,  but  whatever  means  he  employed  to 
attach  his  little  friends  to  him  the  result  was 
good. 

Thus  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools  became 
a  sort  of  father  to  the  unruly  little  flock  whom 
he  so  earnestly  desired  to  lead  into  the  fold  of 
the  Good  Shepherd. 

So  the  movement  went  on,  schools  increasing, 
one  town  after  another  adopting  the  plan  of 
teaching  the  young  on  Sunday.  The  children, 
too,  went  home  and  spoke  of  the  new  things 


taught  to  them,  and  insensibly  won  their  parents 
over  also  to  a  better  mind. 

When  Sunday  schools  had  been  established  for 
some  years,  a  festival  was  held  in  the  church  at 
Pains  wick,  on  a  day  which,  owing  to  an  annual 
merry-making,  was  usually  the  scene  of  rioting 
and  drunkenness.  The  children  assembled  in 
the  church  to  the  number  of  some  hundreds,  and 
parents  and  neighbours  listened  to  them  singing 
hymns  and  responding  with  pleased  faces.  There 
was  a  collection  afterwards  for  the  schools,  and 
a  carpenter  put  a  guinea  in  the  plate,  and  brought 
four  more  after  the  service  to  the  clergyman.  He 
did  not  like  to  put  the  whole  five  into  the  plate 
lest  it  should  attract  attention.  They  were  the 
proceeds  of  a  job  of  work  which  he  had  always 
intended  to  give  to  this  purpose. 

"  Another,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  gave  a  guinea, 
too,  and  promised  to  leave  a  second  with  a  friend 
in  case  he  should  die  before  the  next  anniversary. 
'  Oh,  that  I  should  live,'  he  said,  '  to  see  this 
day,  when  poor  children  are  thus  befriended,  and 
taught  the  road  to  peace  and  comfort  here,  and 
happiness  and  heaven  hereafter ! ' 

Mr.  Raikes  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in 
some  degree,  the  fruits  of  his  labours  here  and 
there  during  his  long  life  :  neglected  children 
growing  up  true  and  faithful  servants  of  God, 
and  openly  attributing  this  blessing  to  the  Sunday 
school. 

One  little  lad,  who  did  not  live  to  grow  up, 
has  had  his  story  preserved  : — 

Jack  went  to  sea  as  cabin  boy,  and  often 
spoke  of  the  kind  gentleman  who  had  attracted 
him  out  of  the  streets  to  school  and  church.  His 
mates  nicknamed  him  Jack  Eaikes,  and  no 
doubt  often  made  fun  of  the  lad  who  never 
swore,  and  who  often  crept  into  a  corner  to  read 
a  few  words  out  of  his  Bible.  One  sailor  in 
particular,  a  notoriously  bad  man,  may  have 
often  troubled  the  better-disposed  boy.  Be  this 
how  it  may,  when  the  man  fell  dangerously  ill  of 
fever  Jack  begged  leave  to  nurse  him,  watching 
over  him  with  a  woman's  tenderness,  and  telling 
him  of  the  Saviour  of  whom  he  had  first  heard 
in  the  Gloucester  Sunday  school.  The  man  died 
praying  with  little  Jack  for  pardon. 

Very  shortly  after  the  ship  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  little  Jack's  body 
washed  ashore.  He  had  his  earthly  possessions 
with  him,  and  they  were  spread  out  on  the  table 
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of  the  village  ale-house,  where,  stretched  pale 
and  calm  on  the  floor,  lay  the  dead  Sunday 
scholar.  '  His  countenance  wore  a  sweet  and 
heavenly  expression,'  says  a  passenger  who  was 
saved  from  the  same  wreck.  His  purse  was 
preserved  with  a  sixpence  and  a  half-crown  in  it, 
and  his  Bible  with  the  inscription  on  the  clasp, 


'The  gift  of  Robert  Raikes  to  J.  R.  Pelham,' 
A  better  end,  surely,  than  the  gaol  and  the 
scaffold,  even  if,  to  us,  it  seems  a  sad  one. 

Many  more  anecdotes  might  be  told  of  Mr. 
Raikes's  scholars ;  enough,  however,  has  been 
said  to  prove  the  kindly  gentleman's  claim  to  a 
place  in  a  record  of  '  Noble  lives.'  Harry. 


HAPPY   SUNDAY   AFTERNC  ONS.— Nc.  IX. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT  LIONS? 

An  easy  Exercise  for  little  learners  to  write  or  say  from  memory. 


HARVEST-TIME. 

HARK  !  the  stalwart  reapers 
Chant  the  harvest-song, 
As  they  bear  the  golden  grain 
With  sturdy  arms  along  : — 
'  Glory,  praise  and  glory, 

Ever  be  to  One 
Who  gives  and  Who  may  take  away, — 
His  will  be  done ! ' 

Hark !  the  happy  children, 

Romping  o'er  the  field, 
With  their  voices  jubilant, 

Sweet  praises  also  yield  : — 


'  Glory,  praise  and  glory, 

Ever  be  to  One 
Who  gives  and  Who  may  take  away, — 

His  will  be  done  !  ' 

So,  to  One  above  us, 

Let  us  also  sing, 
Praising  Him  for  earth's  fair  fruits 

It  pleaseth  Him  to  bring  : — 
'  Glory,  praise  and  glory, 

Ever  be  to  One 
Who  gives  and  Who  may  take  away, — 

His  will  be  done ! ' 

Edward  Oxenford. 


jv/el7e  flours  if]  y\  D/\V 


TWO  O'CLOCK. 


P  Jvji,  DO  YOU  CALL  IT  ?       JVe  THINK  IT  IS  PLAY 
jpfELPING  TO  WASH  UP  THE  DISHES  EACH  DAY  ! 
jSCHOOL-LESSONS  ARE  WORK  J     BUT  WASHING  IS  FUN 
j^ND  WE  ARE  QJJITE  GLAD  WHEN  DINNER  IS  DONE. 
J-Iark  !       JT  STRIKES  TWO  ! 

}vhat  shall  we  do  ? 
^IVe  have  been  slow_ 
jalking,  you  know, 
j^ush  !  now  we  will  see  how  quick  we  can  be 
must  get  it  done  before  it  strikes  three 
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A  DEER  KILLED  BY  A  WILD 
CAT. 

EECENTLY,  in  America,  Mr.  Garner 
Wilson,  while  going  to  his  work  of  getting 
out  railroad  ties  on  Cowley  Run,  in  Potter 
Oounty,  Pennsylvania,  saw  an  unusual  sight.  A 
fine  deer  hounded  past  him  on  the  full  run,  and 
on  its  hack  was  fastened  a  huge  wild  cat. 

He  followed  the  strangely  assorted  couple,  and 
when  he  reached  them  the  deer  was  dead,  and  the 
•cat  was  feasting  on  its  flesh.  The  cat  had  evi- 
dently dropped  on  its  victim  from  the  limh  of  a 
tree,  severing  a  large  vein  in  the  deer's  neck,  and 
had  ridden  it  to  its  death. 


EVERYBODY'S  CORNER. 

RAILWAYS  THEN  AND  NOW. 

IN  the  first  days  of  railways,  when  George 
Stephenson  was  showing  to  the  world 
what  pluck  and  perseverance  can  do,  when  all 
the  world  refused  to  acknowh  .ge  what  is  true, 
the  most  trivial  and  silly  objections,  as  they  seem 
now,  were  made  to  the  introduction  of  railways, 
■even  if  they  were  possible  to  he  made,  which  the 
world  doubted. 

Some  of  the  objections  were  these.  It  was 
said  that  the  railway  would  prevent  cows 
grazing,  and  hens  laying ;  the  poisoned  air  from 
the  locomotives  would  kill  the  birds  as  they  flew 
over  them,  and  render  the  preservation  of 
pheasants  and  foxes  no  longer  possible. 

Householders  adjoining  the  lines  were  told 
that  their  houses  would  be  burnt  up  by  fire 
thrown  from  the  engine  -  chimneys,  while  the  air 
around  would  be  polluted  by  clouds  of  smoke. 
There  would  be  no  longer  any  use  for  horses, 
and  if  railways  extended  the  species  would  be- 
come extinct,  and  oats  and  hay  unsaleable 
things. 

Travelling  by  road  would  be  made  very  dan- 
gerous, and  country -inns  would  be  ruined,  boilers 
would  burst  and  blow  the  passengers  to  atoms. 
But  then  there  was  always  the  consolation  to 
wind  up  with,  that  the  weight  of  the  locomotive 
would  prevent  it  moving,  and  that  railways,  if 
made,  would  never  be  worked  by  steam  power. 
And  fifty  years  after  this  mournful  prophecy 
England  is  one  network  of  railways,  and  filled 
with  steam-engines  from  end  to  end. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

{Continued  from  page  303.) 

'?|f|  1 1  K  n<  xt  morning  Mac  appeared 
with  his  coat  plaited  in  little 
tight  tails  all  over  him.  Some 
of  the  little  plaits  had  the  hair 
pulled  so  tightly  that  the  dog 
was  really  hurt  by  the  strain, 
and  each  tail  was  tied  at  the  end 
by  a  bit  of  coloured  worsted. 
He  looked  thoroughly  cold  and 
very  uncomfortable,  and  kept 
rolling  on  the  carpet  as  if  to  get  rid  of  the 
sensation  of  smarting  and  tightness. 

1  What  is  all  this  for  ? '  asked  Letty,  pointing 
to  the  dog. 

'  Oh,  Kitty  and  Lizzie  spend  the  day  here 
you  know,  and  I  wanted  his  _  hair  to  wave 
nicely.  I  often  do  it;  he's  used  to  it,'  said 
Rosa. 

'  He  does  not  seem  to  like  it,'  said  Mrs.  New- 
ton ;  '  he  keeps  scratching  and  fidgeting.' 

'  He  will  forget  it  when  he  has  something  to 
eat,'  said  Eosa,  coolly. 

But  Mac  could  not  eat  anything,  and  looked 
anxious  and  uncomfortable,  and  rolled  and 
scratched  incessantly. 

'  How  long  do  you  keep  it  plaited?'  asked 
Letty. 

'  I  shall  undo  it  directly  after  breakfast ;  it 
has  been  done  up  so  ever  since  bed-time  last 
night ! ' 

Letty  was  too  indignant  to  trust  herself  to 
speak  until  after  Rosa  had  left  the  room  with 
Mac ;  then  she  said  a  great  deal  to  her  mother, 
and  worked  herself  up  into  quite  a  state  of 
excitement. 

'  My  dear,'  said  her  mother,  '  I  hope  you  will 
always  stand  up  for  the  ill-used  and  helpless  ; 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  doing  your  best  for 
your  fellow  creatures ;  only  whatever  you  do, 
dear,  keep  your  temper.' 

'  Yes,  mother,  of  course  I  try  to ;  but  it  is 
terribly  hard  to  do  so  with  Rosa.' 

'  I  know  it ;  but  if  you  try  in  the  proper  way 
you  will  have  strength  to  do  it,'  said  Mrs.  New- 
ton. Then  she  added  with  a  smile,  '  Your 
excitement  about  Rosa's  teasing  of  her  dog 
reminds  me  of  a  story  of  your  father  when  he 
was  young.    He  was  visiting  at  the  house  of  a 
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schoolfellow  of  his,  who  had  two  brothers, 
younger  than  either  your  father  or  his  friend, 
and  these  two  hoys  were  thoughtless  and  cruel 
about  animals,  and  did  so  many  really  wicked 
things  in  their  desire  to  tease  the  various  dumb 
creatures  they  had  in  their  power,  that  your 
father  at  last  told  them  that  if  he  saw  anything 
of  the  kind  going  on  he  should  punish  them  well, 
whatever  the  consequences  might  be  to  him 
afterwards.' 

And,  unfortunately,  Mrs.  Newton  told  Letty 
how  her  father  had  carried  out  his  threat  of 
punishing  these  two  wicked  boys.  Letty  listened, 
deeply  interested,  and  her  mother  little  knew 
that  the  story  had  given  her  daughter  an  idea 
which  she  fully  intended  to  put  into  practice. 
Had  she  known  it  she  would  have  said  some- 
thing about  the  folly — and  in  most  cases  wicked- 
ness— of  children  taking  the  task  of  punishment 
upon  themselves.  But  Letty  kept  the  idea  to 
herself,  and  thought  about  the  way  she  intended 
to  carry  it  out,  and  in  her  own  mind  called  it 
■  fun.'      ~  1 

'  It  is  sometimes  the  fault  of  grown-up  people 
that  children  turn  out  cruel — don't  you  think  so, 
mother?'  said  Letty,  after  she  had  remarked 
i  upon  the  several  points  of  the  story.  '  They 
often  let  them  tease  and  torment  their  pets,  and 
do  not  take  pains  to  teach  them  better.' 

'  It  is  often  so,  I  doubt  not,'  said  Mrs.  New- 
ton. '  Being  brought  up  to  understand  and 
realise  our  responsibility  with  regard  to  the 
creatures  God  has  given  us  for  our  use  and 
pleasure  is  likely  to  make  us  just  and  merciful 
in  thought  and  action.  People  are  sometimes 
too  fond  of  saying  that  they  will  "  thrash  "  or 
"  punish  "  cruelty  and  selfishness  out  of  a  boy  ; 
I  but  this,  although  it  may  stop  the  outward 
■  show  of  cruelty  and  selfishness  for  a  time,  does 
!  not  stop  the  growth  of  wickedness  in  the  heart, 
|  and  too  often,  when  the  boy  is  his  own  master, 
j  and  no  longer  fears  punishment,  the  cruel  and 

I selfish   deed   becomes   almost   an  every  -  day 
thing. 
'  That's  just  what  is  coming  to  Rosa !  Do 
(you  know  I  really  think  a  thrashing  would  do 
her  good.' 

'  My  dear  love,  thrash  a  little  girl ! ' 
j    '  Well,  mother,  if  she  was  like  Rosa  it  really 
imight  do  her  good ;  it  would  be  such  a  wound 
to  her  conceit.' 


'  My  dear,  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  speak  so- 
of  your  cousin,  or  any  one — it  is  unkind.' 

'Well,  I  wffl  nzi  say  ar,y  more,'  cried  Letty, 
kissing  her  mother.  '  But  to  see  her  tyrannous 
ways,  and  to  hear  her  boasting  she  can  hurt 
Mac  as  much  as  she  likes  because  he  is  hers,  is 
too  trying  to  one's  temper  and  patience.  I  must 
just  run  up  now  and  see  if  she  is  torturing  him 
— unj/lixiUfjg  liAit.  I  amiMi  ydn,  ho  was 
screwed  up  so  tight  in  some  places  that  he  had 
scratched  and  scratched  until  he  drew  blood.' 

'  If  you  go  up,  mind  you  keep  your  temper  ; 
you  are  more  likely  to  do  the  dog  good  by 
keeping  friendly  with  his  mistress  than  by 
irritating  her  so  that  she  teases  the  dog  in  order 
to  tease  you.' 

Letty  found  poor  Mac  with  his  head  tied  up 
in  a  shawl,  and  Rosa  combing  out  the  little 
plaits,  not  very  gently  if  one  might  judge  by 
the  little  angry  growls  that  came  from  the  folds 
of  the  shawl.  Letty  was  nearly  beside  herself 
with  indignation,  but  she  controlled  herself  and 
spoke  quietly. 

£  It  is  rather  a  tiresome  business  I  should 
think,'  she  said.  '  Let  me  have  a  turn  at  it 
while  you  rest.  You  have  not  much  time  to 
wash  your  hands,  and  get  rid  of  Mac's  hairs 
sticking  about  you,  before  Mrs.  Welstead  comes.' 

'  I  should  have  had  plenty  of  time  only  the 
little  wretch  was  so  cross  ;  I  thought  he  would 
bite  me  when  I  first  began,  and  I  had  to  wrap 
his  head  up  to  prevent  him  getting  a  chance  of 
hurting  me.  Hear  how  he  growls,  and  see  how 
he  fidgets  ! ' 

'  Well,  give  me  the  comb,  and  I  will  see  what 
I  can  do.' 

•  Rosa,  being  rather  afraid  of  Mac  in  his. 
present  temper,  and  not  very  fond  of  the  occu- 
pation she  had  made  for  herself,  got  up,  and, 
saying  she  had  to  see  cook  about  a  certain 
pudding  that  her  friends  were  fond  of,  as  well  as 
to  make  herself  tidy  for  Mrs.  Welstead,  she  left 
the  room.  In  a  moment  the  shawl  was  taken 
off  Mac's  head,  and  Letty,  with  much  gentleness, 
and  constant  talking  to  the  dog  to  keep  him 
quiet,  smoothed  his  coat  out  into  its  usual  con- 
dition, without  causing  more  than  a  faint  whine 
now  and  then. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Mac  looked  thoroughly  cold  and  uncomfortable." 
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MISS  MINCHIFS  TWO 
SERVANTS. 

;ISS  MARTHA  MINCHIN 
wanted  a  servant.  This  does 
not  seem  a  very  wonderful 
statement,  for  in  these  days  a 
great  many  ladies  want  ser- 
vants, hut  it  was  a  wonderful 
thing  for  Miss  Martha.  In  the  great 
house  in  the  village,  where  she  and 
her  sisters  used  to  live,  and  where  they 
were  all  horn  and  hrought  up,  the 
servants  had  seldom  heen  changed. 
Sometimes  one  would  marry,  and  then  there 
was  a  wedding -feast  in  the  servants'  hall  with 
the  great  stag's  antlers  ornamenting  the  walls, 
just  as,  when  one  of  the  young  ladies  married, 
there  was  a  wedding-feast  in  the  large  dining- 
room  hung  round  with  family  portraits. 

Only  one  of  the  Miss  Minchins  ever  had 
married.  The  other  two,  Miss  Martha  and  her 
sister  Chrystal,  went  to  live  in  the  pretty  cottage 
close  to  the  park  gates  when  their  father  died, 
and  the  park  itself  and  the  beautiful  old  stone 
house  passed  away  from  them,  and  was  their 
home  no  longer.  But  they  had  not  wanted  a 
servant  then.  The  maids  had  quarrelled  amongst 
themselves  as  to  which  of  them  should  follow 
their  mistresses  in  their  fallen  fortunes,  and  the 
two  chosen  had  grown  old  in  Miss  Martha's 
service.  Miss  Martha  was  the  eldest  sister,  and 
the  one  who  managed  everything.  As  for  Miss 
Chrystal,  she  was  an  invalid,  and  never  left 
the  pretty  upstairs  room  opening  from  her  bed- 
room. 

There  had  heen  another  invalid  in  the  cottage 
lately.  One  of  the  maids  had  fallen  ill,  and  had 
died  there,  after  being  as  tenderly  nursed  by  her 
ladies  as  she  herself  had  nursed  them  in  their 
youth.  The  people  in  the  village,  and,  indeed, 
the  little  village  doctor  himself,  declared  nothing 
but  old  age  had  ailed  Mrs.  Broome.  And  at 
past  seventy  I  do  think  one  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  close  of  a  long  life. 

In  point  of  fact  Sybbie,  or,  as  she  was  called 
by  every  one  but  her  mistresses,  Mrs.  Sybilla, 
who  was  a  much  younger  woman,  had  for  long 
done  all  the  work  of  the  house.  It  was  not 
quite  clear,  therefore,  why  Miss  Martha  wanted 
a  servant.  But  she  did.  The  ladies  always 
had  kept  two,  and  always  intended  to  keep  two, 


if  only  in  order  that  Sybbie  might  have  com- 
pany in  the  kitchen.  And  with  eyes  not  quite- 
dry  as  she  thought  of  the  faithful  old  friend 
they  had  lost,  Miss  Martha  took  to  sitting  in 
the  little  study  for  two  hours  every  morning, 
ready  to  see  any  one  who  called  about  the 
situation. 

But  it  was  so  difficult  to  know  what  to  say 
to  them  when  they  did  call.  '  What  were  they 
to  be  ?    Housemaid  ? '    Sybbie  shook  her  head. 

'  Not  to  say  regular  housemaid,  Miss  Martha. 
I  couldn't  stand  that.  I  as  came  with  you 
from  the  Hall  as  house-and-parlour  maid,  and 
have  done  my  duty  by  the  Hall  furniture  you 
brought  with  you  ever  since.  It  is  no  one  in, 
my  place  that  is  wanting,  miss.' 

'Cook,  then'?'  suggested  Miss  Martha. 

1  And  I  should  like  to  know  who  but  myself 
could  suit  Miss  Chrystal,  and  she  ailing  and 
with  a  poor  appetite  "at  the  best  of  times  ? 
Haven't  I  cooked  for  her  ever  since  Mrs.  Broome 
was  laid  by  ?  And  think  of  the  waste  with  a 
stranger  in  the  kitchen  !' 

'  A  young  person,  then,  to  wait  on  us,  and 
save  you  the  stairs,  Sybbie.'  The  '  stairs '  at 
the  Cottage  were  only  eleven  steps. 

But  now  Sybbie  lifted  a  corner  of  her  apron 
to  her  eyes.  If  any  one  but  herself  was  to  wait 
on  her  ladies,  she  might  as  well  be  lying  beside 
Mrs.  Broome  in  the  churchyard  at  once.  She 
was  heard  also  to  mutter  that  a  '  young  person ' 
would  break  her  heart. 

You  see  it  really  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
know  what  to  do. 

'  What  is  it  we  do  want,  then  ?'  Miss  Martha 
asked,  somewhat  impatiently. 

'  A  faithful  servant,  miss,'  answered  Mrs. 
Sybilla ;  '  and  that's  a  thing  so  rare  now-a-days- 
that  I'm  hoping — I  should  say  fearing,  ma'am 
— you'll  never  meet  with  it.' 

Miss  Martha  could  not  help  smiling.  She 
knew  very  well  Sybbie  really  did  hope  no- 
stranger  would  come  into  the  family.  All  Miss 
Martha  said,  however,  and  she  said  it  with  a 
sigh,  was,  'A  faithful  servant?  Which  of  us 
can  say  we  are  that  ? ' 

Well,  every  morning  Miss  Martha  sat  in  the 
study,  and  some  of  the  '  young  persons  '  she  saw 
pleased  her  well ;  but  the  matter  had  always  to 
be  referred  :o  Sybbie,  and  none  of  them  pleased 
her.    One  was  too  young  and  flighty.  Mrs 
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Sybilla  could  not  be  troubled  to  look  after  her. 
Another  was  too  demure — looked,  as  the  saying 
is,  as  though  butter  would  not  melt  in  her 
mouth,  and  Mrs.  Sybilla  never  could  bring 
herself  to  think  all  was  right  where  a  girl  was 
not  natural,  and  as  young  as  she  ought  to  be. 
Another  came  after  the  place  with  flowers  in  her 
bonnet.  Another  actually  had  the  impertinence 
to  ask  the  old  servant  privately  whether  the 
situation  was  comfortable  and  the  ladies  kind. 
Others  wanted  to  stipulate  for  '  leave  out,'  as 
though,  Sybbie  indignantly  said,  '  her  ladies 
kept  a  prison,  and  were  not  as  careful  to  see 
that  their  servants  had  change  and  fresh  air,  as 
they  were  that  Miss  Martha  should  enjoy  both 
herself!'  In  fact,  Sybbie  was  so  hard  to  please 
that  her  mistresses  began  to  think  she  would 
defeat  them  after  all,  and  they  would  have  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  to  content  themselves 
with  one  servant ;  for  all  this  time  Sybbie  con- 
tinued to  do  the  whole  work  as  she  had  done  for 
the  last  few  years.  Miss  Martha  had  a  great 
deal  of  obstinacy  about  her,  however,  and  an- 
other servant  she  was  determined  to  have. 

Accordingly,  she  sat  every  morning  in  the 
study,  and  one  morning,  just  as  she  was  leaving 
it,  there  came  a  knock  at  the  house-door. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  a  young  person,'  thought  Miss 
Martha,  and  waited  to  see  what  would  happen. 

Nothing  happened,  except  that  the  knock  was 
repeated.  Then  Miss  Martha  remembered  that 
Sybbie  was  at  that  moment  upstairs  with  Miss 
Chrystal,  and  not  even  the  best  of  servants  can 
be  in  two  places  at  once.  Miss  Martha  went  to 
the  door  herself.  A  child  stood  there,  very 
ragged,  very  pale  and  thin,  and  quite  a  stranger 
to  Miss  Martha,  who  knew  every  child  in  the 
village.' 

'  Oh,  please,'  said  the  little  one,  '  I'm  come 
after  the  place.' 

'The  place?'  repeated  Miss  Martha,  staring. 
This  was  a  '  young  person,'  indeed !  so  young 
that  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  good  lady's 
staring. 

4 1  heard  you  were  looking  for  a  servant, 
and  —  oh,  please,  I'm  come  after  the  place.' 
The  child  seemed  to  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
herself  more  clearly,  but  her  eyes  said  a  great 
deal,  so  wistful  and  imploring  were  they,  and 
her  poor  little  hands  were  twisted  together 
tightly  in  the  effort  to  keep  herself  from  crying. 


'  Plow  old  are  you?'  asked  Miss  Martha. 

'  I'm  in  my  twelve,  and  I  can  scrub  and 
clean,  and  run  errands,  and  I  don't  want  to 
go  into  the  House,  and  so,  please,  I'm  come  after 
the  place.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


FLOGGING  JUDAS  ISCAMOT. 

AN  old  custom  was,  after  a  lapse  of  two 
years,  revived  last  Good  Friday  in 
London :  no  less  than  the  flogging  of  an  effigy  of 
J udas  Iscariot  by  the  crews  of  the  Portuguese 
and  Maltese  vessels  lying  in  the  docks. 

The  figure  of  the  traitor,  hewn  out  of  a  block 
of  timber,  was  carried  by  certain  of  the  crew 
round  the  quarter-deck,  and  then  hanged  from 
the  yard-arm,  and  as  each  man  marched  round 
singing  a  sort  of  chant*expressive  of  contempt  for 
the  traitor,  he  lashed  the  figure  with  knotted 
ropes. 

This  done,  the  effigy  was  cut  down  and  thrown 
upon  the  deck  to  be  kicked  about,  and  spat 
upon,  and  then  burned  in  the  cook's  galley -fire, 
and  when  nothing  remained  but  a  charred  and 
blackened  mass  of  wood  it  was  thrown  over- 
board, after  which  the  sailors  went  in  procession 
to  church.  H. 


BRAIL. 

BRAIL  is  a  Scotch  terrier  who  lives  at 
Malclon  in  Essex.  Not  long  ago  his 
master,  Mr.  Gower,  was  awaked  from  his  sleep 
by  his  dog  jumping  on  his  bed,  licking  his  face 
and  whining  loudly.  He  also  tried  to  pull  off 
the  bedclothes,  and  behaved  in  such  an  excited 
manner  that  his  master  bid  him  begone  with  a 
scolding. 

In  another  minute,  however,  Brail  came 
back  indulging  in  the  same  antics,  tearing  at  the 
bedclothes  and  almost  screaming  at  his  master. 
This  was  not  to  be. borne,  and  Mr.  Gower  got 
up,  meaning  to  put  the  dog  out  of  the  room  and 
shut  the  door.  But  he  had  hardly  got  on  his 
feet,  the  dog  leaping  wildly  and  delightfully 
round  him,  when  his  eye  caught  the  reflection  of 
fire  in  the  opposite  windows ;  his  own  house  was 
on  fire,  and  the  dog  had  come  to  tell  him  of  it ! 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  •  Mr. 
Gower  rushed  off  to  the  room  where  his  children 


"  Kosa  could  bear  it  no  longer." 


spread  to  the  neighbouring  premises  of  inflam-  Brail's  cleverness  had  probably  saved  several 
mable  wood,  or,  greater  danger  still,  to  the  gun-  lives,  besides  some  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
powder  stock  of  a  gunsmith  hard  by.  property.  Harry 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

[Continued  from  page  311.) 

WONDER  how  your  mistress  would 
like  to  have  her  hair  plaited  up  into 
tight  tails  all  over  her  head,  and  to  he 
obliged  to  walk  about  among  her 
friends  in  that  condition !  Oh,  how 
I  wish  I  could  make  her !  I  should 
love  to  take  her  conceited  pride  down 
a  little  bit;  it  would  do  her  all  the 
good  in  the  world.' 

This  was  what  her  naughty  thoughts 
were  like  as  she  tenderly  combed  and  soothed  poor 
Mac,  who  was  quite  feverish  from  the  discom- 
fort he  had  been  in  all  night.  However,  he  had 
a  quiet  day  after  this,  for  Rosa  was  occupied  in 
attending  to  her  guests.  She  gave  herself  a 
great  many  airs,  and  talked  grandly ;  but  Letty 
kept  her  temper,  especially  when  she  had  seen  a 
twinkle  of  amusement  in  Kitty  Addison's  eyes 
after  some  conceited  speech  of  Rosa's.  She 
found  she  could  be  amused  and  not  irritated  by 
her  absurd  ways  when  there  was  some  one  else 
to  share  her  amusement.  So  she  and  Kitty 
made  up  their  minds  to  be  as  agreeable  as 
possible  to  Rosa  (although  they  did  not  say  so 
to  each  other),  and  the  time  went  by  quite 
pleasantly  until  about  four  or  so  in  the  after- 
noon, when,  as  it  grew  dark,  they  sat  by  the 
schoolroom  fire. 

Then,  somehow,  Rosa's  airs  of  superiority 
and  her  conceited  speeches  seemed  more  than 
her  friends  could  bear  patiently.  Kitty  and 
Letty  tried  at  first  to  laugh  off  all  the  disagree- 
ables, but  at  last,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Letty 
allowed  her  temper  to  get  the  better  of  her  kind 
feeling  and  good  sense,  and  she  teased  Rosa  and 
did  all  she  could  to  make  her  appear  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  her  friends,  in  spite  of  all  Kitty 
Addison  could  say  to  prevent  her.  At  last 
Rosa  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  went  to  her 
room  (where  she  locked  herself  in),  long  before 
Izzy  Taylor  and  Kitty  Addison  went  home. 

When  Letty  was  left  alone  she  had  leisure  to 
think  about  her  conduct  to  Rosa,  and  began  to 
think  she  had  done  wrong. 

Having  heard  from  the  housemaid  that  Rosa 
had  been  in  bed  some  time,  she  went  to  her 
room  with  the  intention  of  begging  her  pardon  ; 
but  as  there  was  no  answer  to  her  first  remark, 


and  no  movement  of  the  figure  under  the  bed- 
clothes, she  supposed  her  cousin  to  be  asleep. 
She,  therefore,  sat  down  with  a  book  before  the 
fire  to  wait  until  her  mother  returned,  in  hopes 
that  Rosa  might  wake  so  as  to  give  her  the 
opportunity  of  making  her  peace  before  she 
herself  went  to  bed. 

But  before  Rosa  made  any  sign  that  she  was 
awake,  Mrs.  Newton  came  home,  and  Letty, 
who  was  rather  impulsive  at  times,  began  telling 
her  all  the  events  of  the  evening,  never  thinking 
that  her  voice  might  rouse  her  cousin,  or  sus- 
pecting that  she  might  not  really  be  asleep. 
Mrs.  Newton  was  very  sorry  that  her  daughter 
had  been  so  naughty,  and  reproved  her  seriously 
but  very  gently,  finishing  by  saying,  '  Had  I 
been  aware  what  mischief  you  intended  to  do  I 
should  not  have  left  the  house  this  evening.' 

'  I  did  not  intend  to  do  all  I  have  told  you 
to-night  particularly,  mother  dear;  only  I  was 
sure  I  should  have  to  do  it  some  time  or  other, 
unless  Rosa  became  much  more  amiable.  But 
as  Rosa  was  more  than  usually  conceited  and 
tiresome  this  afternoon  and  evening,  I  had  not 
the  patience  to  put  up  with  it ;  and  as  you  were 
out  of  the  way  I  had  no  check  on  my  naughti- 
ness.' 

'  Ah,  you  knew  I  should  not  approve,  and 
yet  you  did  it ;  that  is  very  disappointing!'  said 
Mrs.  Newton,  sadly. 

'  Dear  mother,  please  don't  look  so  sorrowful. 
I  know  I  was  very  naughty — indeed,  I  think 
I  must  have  been  wicked ;  but  I  felt  so  sure 
there  was  no  other  way  of  making  an  impres- 
sion on  Rosa's  hard  heart  that  I  just  did  all  the 
things  I  have  told  you  of.' 

•'  Don't  you  feel  sorry  for  having  made  the 
poor  child  cry  and  feel  mortified?'  asked  Mrs. 
Newton. 

1 1  do  not  feel  really  sorry ;  yet,'  said  Letty, 
honestly,  '  I  thought  I  should  like  to  beg  Rosa's 
pardon,  because  I  do  not  like  any  one  to  bear 
malice,  or  to  bear  malice  myself :  but  I  do  not 
feel  really  sorry  yet.  I  only  feel  glad  that  she 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  teased,  and  that  she  has 
learned  how  easy  it  is  for  any  one  to  be  a  tease 
and  a  tyrant  to  some  animal,  or  some  person 
weaker  or  smaller  than  oneself.' 

Mrs.  Newton  talked  very  seriously  to  her 
daughter  when  they  were  alone  in  their  room, 
but  the  above  remark  of  Letty's  was  the  last 
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Eosa  heard  of  their  conversation  on  the  subject, 
and  it  kept  continually  coming  into  her  mind 
on  that  night,  and  many  times  afterwards.  She 
had  been  awake  all  the  time,  hut  did  not  wish 
to  speak  to  her  cousin,  and  had,  therefore,  pre- 
tended to  he  asleep. 

CHAPTER  X.  ROSA  UNDERSTANDS  LETTY's 

MEANING. 

Eosa  went  down  to  breakfast  with  a  proud 
air,  meaning  to  be  very  dignified  ;  but  her  aunt 
was  much  kinder  than  usual  even,  and  talked  so 
pleasantly  about  the  dinner-party  she  had  been 
to  the  night  before  that  Rosa  was  obliged  to  be 
interested  and  to  answer  her.  Letty  did  not 
address  any  remark  to  her,  so  she  had  no  chance 
of  showing  that  she  did  not  mean  to  reply  to 
anything  she  said.  The  day  passed  peaceably, 
Rosa  taking  care  not  to  notice  Mac  in  Letty's 
presence,  and  feeling  too  much  overcome  by  the 
recollection  of  the  night  before  to  have  any 
spirit  to  tease  him  when  she  was  alone  with 
him. 

In  the  evening  came  a  telegram  to  say  that 
Colonel  Newton  had  arrived  in  England ;  but  as 
he  could  not  be  in  London  for  a  day  or  two,  he 
wished  his  wife  and  daughter  to  meet  him  at  the 
place  he  named.  They  could  not  pack  and 
leave  that  evening,  but  arranged  to  go  the  next 
day  early ;  and  Mrs.  Newton  telegraphed  to 
Mrs.  Law  to  tell  her  that  she  must  leave  Rosa, 
and  asking  what  she  should  do  with  her.  The 
answer  came  back  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law  and' 
the. rest  of  the  family  Avould  return  the  next 
day;  so  Mrs.  Newton  had  no  anxiety  about 
leaving  Rosa,  as  she  would  be  only  a  few  hours 
alone. 

'  Rosa  was  evidently  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of 
you,'  said  Mrs.  Newton  to  Letty.  '  How  do 
you  like  going  away  and  leaving  such  a  bad  im- 
pression behind  you  ?  ' 

'  I  could  not  help  it,  mother.  Rosa  wanted  a 
lesson,  and  I  gave  it  to  her;  and  I  can't  be  quite 
sorry  yet  that  I  made  her  cry.  I'm  sure  she 
will  think  of  it  when  she  is  tormenting  that  poor 
little  dog.' 

'  Do  you  think  it  will  improve  her  ?  I  have 
my  doubts,'  said  Mrs.  Newton.  '  But  I  am  sure 
the  recollection  of  the  teasing  will  make  her  dis- 
like you,  and  at  any  rate,  as  I  told  you  last 
night,  it  can  never  be  right  to  do  "  evil  that 


good  may  come."  And  were  I  in  your  place,  I 
should  consider  that  I  had  lowered  my  own 
character  by  stooping  to  play  the  tyrant  to  a 
girl  whom  you  say  you  despise  in  your  heart  for 
being  one  to  the  dog.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
ever  do  good  to  any  of  your  fellow-creatures  by 
lowering  your  own  character,  or  your  own 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  to  teach  them  a 
lesson.  Would  it  be  right,  do  you  think,  to 
part  with  your  leg  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  a 
maimed  fellow  -  creature  how  to  bear  a  like 
calamity  with  fortitude  ?  ' 

But  Letty  would  not  yet  own  that  she  had 
behaved  very  wrongly.  Towards  the  end  of 
their  journey,  however,  she  begged  her  mother 
not  to  say  anything  about  the  events  of  that 
evening  in  Rosa's  room  to  her  father  ;  and  Mrs. 
Newton  judged  from  this  that  she  was  at  least 
ashamed  of  the  part  she  had  played. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  THREE  BOOKS. 

AN  old  saint  said  when  his  end  was  near,  '  I 
have  studied  all  my  life  only  three  books 
— the  Bible,  my  own  heart,  and  the  beauties  of 
nature.' 


THE  WORST  UNTRUTH  OS"  ALL. 

IS  that  which  begins  by  making  falsehood 
appear  like  truth,  because  it  will  end  with 
making  truth  itself  appear  like  falsehood. 


FRIENDS,  NOT  ENEMIES. 

TWO  strangers  struck  up  a  curious  friend- 
ship.   They  were  a  dog  and  a  goose,  and 
you  will  wonder  how  it  came  about. 

It  was  all  Mother  Goose's  doing.  She  took  a 
fancy  to  Master  Dog,  and  every  morning  when 
he  went  for  his  usual  run  across  the  common 
Mistress  Goose  used  to  hurry  after  him,  and 
follow  him  wherever  he  went,  till  he  got  quite 
used  to  it  and  liked  it.  If  he  walked,  she 
walked ;  if  he  ran  at  a  trot,  she  ran  too,  and 
half  flying,  half  waddling,  kept  up  close  behind 
him.  And  this  went  on  till  the  friendship  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  one  more  curiosity  of  Natural  History 
for  little  Sunday  readers,  and  no  less  true  than 
it  is  strange. 
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The  Three  Farthing-3  sent  back. 
T  t 
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MISS  MIWCHIN'S  TWO  SERVANTS. 

(Concluded  from  page  315.) 

BY  dint  of  patient  questioning  Miss  Martha 
learnt  that  the  little  stranger  had  come  into 
the  village  from  a  travelling  caravan  just  now 
©n  the  common  heyond.  Her  mother  had  died, 
and  the  people  to  whom  the  house-on-wheels 
belonged  had  no  mind  to  he  troubled  with  a 
destitute  orphan,  and  had  decided  to  send  her 
to  the  Union.  But  Fluff — so  this  queer  little 
creature  called  itself — could  remember  a  time 
Tbeibre  her  mother  joined  this  travelling  kindred 
©f  hers — a  time  when  she  lived  in  a  little  home 
which  Fluff  had  been  duly  taught  to  keep  clean 
and  bright,  and  having  been  sent  on  an  errand 
to  the  village  shop  had  there  chanced  to  hear 
it  said  the  ladies  at  the  Hall  Cottage  were  look- 
ing for  a  servant,  and  had  bethought  herself  to 
eome  after  the  place. 

'  Well,  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  you  if  you  are  a  good  girl,  perhaps 
even  find  you  a  little  place  in  the  village,'  said 
Miss  Martha  at  last,  when  she  had  heard  all 
Fluff  had  to  tell.  'But  as  for  being  servant 
here,  you  must  put  that  out  of  your  head,  child. 
What  do  you  know  of  service?' 

'  Mother  learnt  me,'  began  Fluff.    '  Mother 

was  in  service  herself,  and  she  ' 

'Ah,  but  not  such  service  as  ours!1  inter- 
rupted the  lady. 

The  child  did  not  heed  the  interruption,  she 
finished  her  own  sentence,  and  finished  it  in  words 
that  fairly  took  away  Miss  Martha's  breath. 

'  And  she  learnt  me,'  Fluff  went  on,  speaking 
slowly  and  earnestly, '  she  learnt  me  about  service, 
for  "  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ."  ' 

'Not  such  service  as  ours!'  Miss  Martha  had 
said,  and  this  was  the  answer.  She  put  on  her 
spectacles  and  looked  at  the  child  through  them ; 
she  could  see  her  perfectly  well  without,  but  to 
put  on  her  spectacles  was  a  way  Miss  Martha 
had  when  she  was  at  all  moved  or  surprised. 
'Come into  the  house/  was  all  she  said,  however. 
Fluff  hung  back.  In  one  grimy  little  paw 
she  held,  tightly  clenched,  two  poor  coins,  a 
farthing  and  a  halfpenny. 

'  I've  got  the  change  to  give  'em  back,'  she 
sobbed,  for  tears  had  come  now;  'and,  oh,  do 
you  think  as  they'll  keep  me  and  not  let  me 
take  the  place  ?'  Poor  Fluff  had  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  "that  she  was  engaged!    'But,  you 


see,  I've  got  to  give  'em  back  the  change.  The 
tilings  didn't  come  to  as  much  as  what  they  give 
me,  not  by  three  fardens,  and  I  must  take  them 
back.  Luke  —  he's  their  boy  they  sent  with 
me — he's  got  the  basket  ;  but  he  don't  think, 
Luke  don't,  he's  thoughtless -like,  and  he  wanted 
to  keep  the  change,  seeing  as  they'd  never  miss 
it,  so  I've  got  to  give  it  back  myself.  But,  oh, 
please,  do  you  think  they'll  keep  me  and  send  me 
to  the  House  after  all?' 

Though  the  little  creature  was  sobbing  now 
in  her  great  fear  lest  this  new  and  beautiful  way 
of  life  should  be  closed  against  her,  and  though 
Miss  Martha  had  the  tenderest  heart  in  all  the 
world,  and  as  a  rule  could  never  stand  the  sight 
of  tears,  especially  in  children,  she  made  no  effort 
for  a  minute  or  two  to  comfort  Fluff ;  she  only 
took  off  her  spectacles  and  wiped  them.  They 
were  the  best  of  glasses,  but  seemed  to  have 
grown  dim  all  of  a  sudden.  And  then,  instead 
of  saying  anything  to  the  weeping  child,  Miss 
Martha,  in  a  low  voice,  said  something  to  herself, 
'"Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things;" 
Sybbie  was  right — it  is  a  faithful  servant  we 
want,'  and  then  she  did  turn  to  Fluff  and  spoke 
to  her  very  kindly. 

I  think  you  can  guess  the  end  of  my  story. 
Of  course  the  caravan  people  could  not  keep  the 
child  when  Miss  Martha  was  willing  to  take  her; 
and  of  course  she  was  sent,  with  a  safe  escort 
who  explained  matters,  to  give  back  the  three 
farthings ;  and  Mrs.  Sybilla  applauded  the  deci- 
sion of  her  mistress,  and  was  content  at  last. 

'  You  will  have  trouble  with  her,  Sybbie,'  said 
Miss  Martha  later,  when  she  and  her  sister  were 
talking  the  matter  over  with  their  old  servant. 

But  Sybbie  said,  'What  do  I  want  but' a  pair 
of  young  feet  to  save  mine  a  step  or  two,  and 
little  hands  that  will  learn  to  be  helpful?  A 
good,  faithful  child,  ladies,  will  be  less  than  half 
the  trouble  a  young  person  would  have  been ;  if 
you'd  took  a  young  person  now,  Miss  Martha, 
you'd  have  broke  my  heart  out  and  out.' 

'  And  perhaps,'  said  Miss  Chrystal  in  her  soft 
voice,  '  perhaps  in  taking  this  homeless  little  one 
we,  in  our  turn,  maybe  doing  something,  as  Fluff 
will  be  when  she  dusts  and  scrubs  faithfully, 
something  to  "  serve  the  Lord  Christ."  ' 

And  this  is  how  it  came  about  that  Miss 
Martha  Minchin  got  her  own  way,  and  kept  two 
servants  after  Mrs.  Broome's  death. 

E.  G.  O'Reilly. 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  319.) 

so  happened  that  Rosa  heard 
the  conversation  between  her 
aunt  and  Letty  on  the  subject 
of  the  latter' s  behaviour.  If 
she  had  not  overheard  this 
would  have  been  no  feelings 
aroused  in  her  heart  but  those  of 
deep  mortification  and  anger  against 
her  cousin ;  and  Mrs.  Newton  was 
right  in  saying  that  Letty' s  plan  of 
teaching  her  cousin  could  not  be  likely  to  succeed. 
But,  as  it  was,  she  had  heard  Letty  say,  '  She 
has  learned  that  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  be  a 
tease  and  a  tyrant  to  something  or  somebody 
smaller  and  weaker  than  oneself.' 

Rosa  had  read  history,  and  knew  that  tyrants 
were  hated  by  all,  and  that  some  of  the  most 
wicked  men  the  world  had  ever  known  had  been 
tyrants. 

'  What  does  the  word  "  bully  "  really  mean  ?  ' 
she  asked  of  Mrs.  Welstead  one  day,  when  all 
her  cousin's  sayings  had  come  into  her  mind 
one  after  the  other. 

'  Well,  I  should  be  inclined  to  explain  it  as  a 
vulgar  word  for  tyrant]  answered  Mrs.  Wel- 
stead. '  A  bully  is  usually  a  boy  who  teases  or 
frightens  or  hurts  another  boy  who  is  smaller 
or  weaker,  from  one  circumstance  or  another, 
than  himself.  The  term  tyrant  is  applied  to 
men  who  oppress  and  ill-treat  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, or  their  slaves,  for  instance.  A  bully  is  a 
more  every -day  kind  of  person  than  a  tyrant  ; 
but  they  are  both  contemptible  and  cowardly.' 

As  Mrs.  Welstead  knew  nothing  about  Mac, 
Rosa  listened  to  her  words  without  feeling 
offended,  and  was  often  checked  in  teasing  her 
dog  by  the  thoughts  Letty' s  remark  had  put  into 
her  mind,  and  by  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Welstead.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Rosa  became  altogether  amiable  and  entirely  con- 
siderate to  her  dog  all  at  once  ;  such  was  far  from 
being  the  case. 

Although  the  seed  was  sown,  it  did  not  spring 
up  at  all  fast ;  and  her  conceit  was  quite  as  bad 
as  ever. 

Lily  took  care  to  remind  her  father  that  he 
had  intended  to  call  upon  Mr.  Scott,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  keep  up  the  acquaintance  with  '  those 


boys  ; '  and  on  the  Friday  after  the  return  of 
the  party  from  the  country  he  wrote  a  note  to 
Wilfred,  asking  him  and  Walter  to  lunch,  and 
to  spend  the  afternoon  and  dine  with  him  on 
Saturday.  And  Mr.  Scott  making  no  objection, 
the  boy  wrote  to  accept  the  invitation.  After 
school  on  the  Saturday  morning,  therefore,  they 
went  to  Berkeley  Street,  and  were  veiy  kindly 
received. 

Lily  came  down  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  their 
arrival,  and  sat  listening  with  great  attention  to 
the  talk  between  her  father  and  the  two  boys,, 
and  occasionally  asking  a  question  when  some- 
thing that  interested  her  very  much  was  not 
quite  plain  enough  for  her  to  understand.  But 
Rosa  remained  up  in  the  nursery,  keeping  Mae 
with  her,  until  the  luncheon-bell  rang,  feeling 
sure  that  the  dog  would  frisk  about  with  the 
boys,  and  that  her  father  would  say,  '  How 
fond  Mac  is  of  you,  to  be  sure ! '  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  the  idea  made  her  feel 
quite  cross. 

The  consequence  of  indulging  these  thoughts 
was,  that  when  she  went  downstairs  she  looked 
by  no  means  amiable,  and  seemed  to  the  boys  t@ 
be  plainer  than  they  had  at  first  thought  her 
to  be. 

Lily  had  honest,  intelligent  eyes,  bright  with 
good  humour,  and  a  sweet  smile  which  lighted 
up  her  thoughtful,  grave  little  face,  when  any- 
thing tempted  the  smile  to  come ;  for  though 
always  apparently  good-tempered,  she  was  not 
given  to  laughter.  Wilfred  had  noted  this 
when  he  walked  with  her  to  the  Park  ;  and 
on  this  Saturday  it  struck  him  'as  being  so 
remarkable  that  he  talked  about  it  to  Brenda 
when  he  went  home.  Thus,  thanks  to  her  own 
continual  ill-humour,  Rosa  had  made  a  bad  im- 
pression on  the  two  boys,  while  Lily  had  become 
a  favourite. 

When  Rosa  had  with  great  coldness  of  manner 
shaken  hands  with  the  two  boys,  Mrs.  Law  called 
her,  and  whispered  to  her,  asking  her  what  made 
her  look  so  sad  and  dissatisfied. 

Walter  was  near  enough  to  hear  what  Mrs. 
Law  said,  and  he  was  highly  amused  at  the  use 
of  the  word  '  sad '  to  express  '  bad  temper,'  and 
at  Rosa's  sulky,  whispered  reply  to  her  mother's 
questions,  that  she  '  couldn't  endure  those  tire- 
some boys,'  her  eyes  all  the  time  being  angrily 
fixed  on  Mac,  who,  after  recognising  Wilfred  in 
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the  most  affectionate  manner,  seated  himself  on 
his  master's  knee. 

Throughout  lunch  she  hardly  spoke,  though 
Mrs.  Law,  to  Walter's  further  amusement,  often 
addressed  her  hy  pet  names  to  try  and  make  her 
more  happy.  A  walk  in  the  Park  with  her 
father  and  mother,  Lily,  Wilfred,  and  Walter, 
did  not  make  her  more  amiable ;  for  Mac,  de- 
lighted with  the  boys'  power  of  running  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  continually,  was  frisking 
and  barking  about  them  in  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment. 

Brenda  was  wide  awake,  having  been  eagerly 
listening  for  her  brothers'  return,  when  they 
came  up  into  her  room,  and  seated  themselves 
on  her  bed  to  tell  her  about  the  visit.  Walter 
affected  to  despise  girls,  but  he  was  as  ready  as 
Wilfred  to  tell  his  adventures  to  Brenda  when 
there  was  no  chance  of  her  being  able  to  say 
that  he  '  ought  not '  to  have  done  so  and  so  ; 
and  this  evening  he  began  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  luncheon  and  dinner -table. 

£  I  believe  the  Laws  must  be  tremendously 
rich,'  he  said,  after  he  had  told  about  all  the 
dishes,  and  Mr.  Law  took  us  to  see  his  horses — 
three,  two  for  the  carriage  and  one  for  riding ; 
and  there  are  pictures  and  that  hind  of  thing 
all  over  the  place  I  And  if  they  dine  like  that 
every  day  ' 

He  stopped  as  though  words  failed  him,  and 
Brenda  laughed. 

1  The  dinner  was  really  very  good  indeed,' 
said  Wilfred.  '  But  it  was  not  so  extraordinary 
as  Walter  makes  out.  We  live  so  very  plainly 
that  made  dishes  and  those  kinds  of  gimcracks 
seem  veiy  grand  to  us.' 

'I  saw  no  "gimcracks"  at  dinner,'  said  Walter. 
'  It  was  all  good,  solid  eating,  except  some 
snowy,  frothy -looking  things  at  pudding-time. 
The  "  gimcracks  "  were  up  in  the  drawing-room. 
Bren,  you  should  have  heard  Wilfred  going  on 
about  this  and  that  kind  of  china,  and  about 
"  lovely  "  statuettes  !  Any  one  would  have 
thought  he'd  travelled  all  over  the  world,  and 
had  seen  everything  of  the  sort,  and  was  a 
grand  judge  of  it  all,  besides ! ' 

'  I  was  wondering  what  you  meant  by  " pic- 
tures and  that  hind  of  thing,"  '  said  Brenda, 
laughing.  '  You  meant  these  "  gimcracks,"  as 
you  call  them.    I  should  like  to  see  them ! ' 

'  If  Eosa  takes  a  fancy  to  you,  you  may  get 


invited,'  continued  Wilfred.  '  We  are  to  meet 
in  the  Park  at  half-past  two  on  Saturday.' 

'  Eosa  won't  take  a  fancy  to  Brenda  ;  she's  a 
bad-tempered,  stupid  thing,  who  won't  take  a 
fancy  to  any  one,'  said  Walter,  with  decision. 

'  I  don't  know  that  she  is  stupid  ;  she  is  cer- 
tainly not  amiable.  But  then,  Mrs.  Law,  poor 
thing !  is  silly  about  Eosa — spoils  her  and  humours 
her,  and  watches  her  as  if  her  life  depended  on 
Eosa  smiling!    No  wonder  Eosa  is  spoilt,' 

'  It  was  fun,  Brenda,  to  hear  Mrs.  Law  asking- 
Eosa  why  she  looked  "  so  sad."  Sad,  you  know, 
when  Eosa  was  looking  as  cross  as  two  sticks — 
chin  in  the  air,  corners  of  her  mouth  drawn  down, 
back  quite  stiff — just  like  you  girls  all  look  when 
you  are  sulky  ! ' 

'  Lily,  now,  is  a  funny,  jolly  little  thing — old- 
fashioned,  I  suppose  she  might  be  called;  but 
she  is  very  jolly.  I  like  her  better  than  any  one 
in  the  house,  I  think,  excepting  Mr.  Law,'  said. 
Walter. 

'  She  must  be  nice  if  you  prefer  a  little  girl  in 
a  family  to  her  mother,'  said  Brenda,  laughing. 

'  Then,  you  see,  her  mother  isn't  a  bit  nice  5 

'  Oh,  come,  that's  too  strong  ! '  said  Wilfred. 
'  She  was  very  kind.' 

-  In  a  condescending  kind  of  way,'  said  Walter. 

'  Well,  you  see,  her  dear  pet  Eosa  did  not 
like  us,  and  she  naturally  was  not  happy  about 
us  on  that  account.' 

'  You  will  have  to  set  about  making  Eosa  like 
you,'  said  Brenda. 

'  Wilfred  can  :  I  shan't  trouble,  I  can  tell  you,' 
said  W'alter.  '  I  don't  care  enough  about  girls 
to  trouble  to  make  them  like  me,  unless  they  take 
to  me  naturally  at  first  sight.' 

'  It  will  only  be  at  first  sight  that  they  will 
like  you,  and  never  afterwards,  if  you  go  on 
saying  you  despise  them  and  don't  like  them,' 
said  Brenda,  with  spirit. 

'  Yes  :  you'll  have  to  cure  yourself  of  going 
on  like  that.  Mother  would  not  like  it  if  she 
heard  you,'  said  Wilfred. 

■  Much  obliged  to  you  both,'  said  Walter. 
'  Mother  and  I  will  settle  our  differences  by  our- 
selves.' 

The  conversation  went  on  about  the  Laws, 
and  their  doings  and  sayings,  and  Mac's  beauty, 
and  his  affectionate  behaviour,  until  Brenda  be- 
came too  sleepy  to  make  any  comments.  Thea 
the  boys  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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QUEER  NESTING-PLACES. 

NLY  the  other  day  there  was  an 
extraordinary  story  told  of  a  pair 
of  little  birds  who  boldly  built  their 
nest  on  one  of  the  upright  supports 
of  a  large  ship  that  was  in  course 
of  building  on  the  Clyde.  In  spite 
of  the  numbers  of  workmen  constantly  hammering 
and  passing  to  and  fro  close  by,  these  little  birds 
stuck  to  their  home  quite  content,  and  the  work- 
men, in  their  goodness  of  heart,  left  them  quiet ; 
but  to-day  there  comes  to  us  from  a  far-off  land 
a  story  that  is  vouched  for  as  true,  and  we  can- 
not doubt  its  truth,  but  it  is  wonderful,  and 
describes  a  wonderful  freak  in  a  bird's  nature.  It 
tells  how  a  little  bird  built  its  nest  in  a  horse's 
tail. 

The  officer,  who  sends  home  the  news  from* 
Africa,  was  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  buy  fresh 
horses  for  the  cavalry.  He  purchased  the  horse 
some  distance  from  the  camp  in  South  Africa, 
and  it  was  driven  in  with  others  several  days' 
march,  when  it  was  placed  with  the  horses  of  the 
Dragoon  Guards. 

Next  morning  the  officer  in  charge  noticed  a 
little  bird  which  the  natives  called  a  weaver,  or 
bottletit,  fly  and  conceal  itself  in  the  horse's  tail. 
Presently  it  came  out  again  and  flew  to  the 
ground,  where  some  corn  was  spilt ;  there  it  fed 
for  a  time  and  then  flew  back  to  its  hiding-place. 

This  aroused  his  curiosity,  and  together  with 
some  of  the  men  he  examined  the  horse's  tail, 
and  there  found  a  perfect  little  nest  some  three 
inches  across,  beautifully  made  and  lined  with 
soft  hair  from  the  draught  oxen. 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  occurrence 
is  the  fact  that  the  bird  must  have  followed  the 
horse  all  through  its  long  journey  of  several  days, 
since  there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  the 
building  of  the  nest  after  its  arrival.  Of  all  the 
queer  nesting -places  chosen  by  birds,  a  horse's 
tail  is  the  strangest.  H.  0. 


GOD  EVERYWHERE. 

A CELEBRATED  naturalist  was  so  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  God's  ever  pre- 
sence, that  he  had  placed  over  the  door  of  his 
study  an  inscription  in  Latin :  '  Live  innocently. 
God  is  present.' 


THE  GLEANERS. 

THE  reapers  from  the  meadows 
Now  wend  their  homeward  way, 
And  eve's  approaching  shadows 

Announce  the  close  of  day  ; 
So  let  us  to  our  gleaning 

Before  the  faint  hours  fly, 
Our  labours  interweaving 
With  vesper  melody. 

May  stalks  of  golden  barley 

Laid  low  since  broke  the  morn, 
As  guerdon  of  our  labours 

By  willing  hands  be  borne  ; 
May  plenty  cross  our  footsteps 

At  yonder  reapen  spot, 
Till  a  burden  hard  to  carry 

Be  our  well-rewarded  lot. 

The  sun  has  sunk  to  slumber 

Within  the  distant  west, 
And  sheaves  our  arms  encumber, 

A  proof  of  labours  blest. 
So  homeward  let  us  wander 

In  triumph  with  our  spoil, 
And  chant  a  song  of  praises 

To  Him  Who  gave  the  soil. 

Edward  Oxenford. 


AN  EASTERN  GENTLEMAN. 

'ITTLE  Sunday  readers  would  be 
very  puzzled  if  they  were  suddenly  to 
meet  the  native  gentleman  of  the  East, 
Egypt  or  Syria  or  India,  the  costumes 
are  all  so  different  from  those  of  Euro- 
peans. To  walk  through  a  street  of 
Cairo  or  Alexandria  one  would  see 
i£  nothing  but  turbans  and  long  flowing 

robes  amongst  the  men,  and  closely  veiled  ladies, 
of  whom  nothing  could  be  seen  but  their  eyes. 

The  Arab  men  wear  loose,  flowing  coats,  and 
sometimes  a  cloth  wound  round,  or  thrown  over, 
the  turban ;  under  which  the  black  eyes  and 
thick  Eastern  lips  stand  out  prominently. 

These  Arab  gentry  are  keen  men  of  business, 
and  can  drive  a  bargain  as  well  as  any  one.  Yet 
they  are  most  faithful  to  their  friendship,  and 
would  not  betray  even  their  enemy  if  he  had  once 
partaken  salt  with  them.  H. 
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OUT  ON  THE  DEEP. 

OUT  on  the  deep, 
When  the  babes  are  asleep, 
The  fisherman  goes  with  his  net ; 
The  day-beams  die, 
And  the  wild  waves  sigh, 
The  tempest  howls,  and  the  sea  rims  high, 
The  clouds  are  heavy  with  wet. 

Out  on  the  deep, 

"When  the  morning-rays  peep, 
The  fisherman  lingereth  still ; 

All  sad  is  the  home 

That  o'eiiooks  the  foam, 

For  dangers  dark  with  the  fisher  roam 
Unknown  to  the  hands  that  till. 

Gut  on  the  deep, 

As  the  clouds  of  night  creep, 
A  comet-star  trails  in  the  west ; 

A  sign,  alas ! 

That  human  'lives  pass, 

And  wither  away,  like  new-mown  grass, — 
The  fisher  has  sunk  to  rest ! 

Edward  Oxexford. 


A  CLEVER  ARAB  BOY. 

ERE  is  a  true  story  of  a  little  Arab 
boy.  At  Zanzibar,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  it  is  the  custom 
to  employ  little  Arab  boys,  most  of 
whom  can  speak  English  as  well 
as  Arabic,  to  go  to  the  market  and 
buy  anything  you  may  want. 
There  was  a  man  living  there  of  a  very  mean 
disposition.  He  would  get  a  boy  and  say  to 
him,  '  Now,  if  you  serve  me  for  one  month,  and 
get  me  everything  I  want,  I  will  pay  you  one 
pound  at  the  month's  end.'  Then  a  few  days 
before  the  month  was  up  he  would  send  the  boy 
to  the  market  to  buy  something  impossible  to  be 
got,  and  then  refuse  to  pay  him  his  month's 
wages :  and  by  this  means  he  contrived  to  cheat 
a  great  many  poor  boys  of  their  money. 

This  went  on  for  a  long  time,  the  boys  telling 
each  other  how  they  had  been  cheated.  At  last 
appeared  a  very  sharp  little  boy,  who  was 
determined  not  to  be  done.  He  presented  him- 
self at  the  man's  house,  offering  to  do  his 
marketing  for  one  pound  a-month,  and  was 
hired  accordingly.    All  went  well  till  two  days 


before  the  month  was  up,  when  the  boy  re- 
minded his  master  that  it  was  time  to  pay  him 
his  wages. 

'Very  well,'  said  the  man.  'I  wish  you  to 
buy  me  something  that  I  want  very  much 
indeed,  and  if  you  get  it  I  will  pay  you  your 
wages.  Go,  then,  and  buy  me  Ho  ho  and 
Ha  ha.' 

'  All  right,'  said  the  boy ;  and  off  he  went. 
Going  into  the  bush  near  the  town  he  caught  a 
scorpion  and  a  centipede,  both  of  which  reptiles 
sting  or  bite  badly.  He  put  them  into  a  bottle, 
corked  it  up,  and  took  it  to  his  master.  '  Here 
you  are,  sir,'  he  said';  '  I  have  got  what  you  want.' 

'  Where '? '  said  the  man,  taking  the  bottle 
and  holding  it  up.' 

'  Pull  out  the  cork,'  said  the  boy,  '  and  feel 
with  your  finger.' 

The  man  put  his  finger  into  the  bottle,  and  it 
was  instantly  bitten  by  the  centipede. 

'  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! '  he  cried  out,  wringing  his  finger 
in  terrible  pain. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  boy ;  '  and  now  try  again,  and 
you  will  find  Ha,  ha,  ha.' 

He  got  his  money,  and  the  man  played  no 
more  tricks  on  Arab  boys. 

M.  H.  F.  Donne. 


MY  FURRED  AND  FEATHERED 
COMPANIONS.  > 

Sancho. 

AGAIN  it  is  a  dog,  and  a  foreign  one,  we 
present  to  our  readers — a  large  French 
poodle,  Sancho  by  name.  He  was  extremely 
clever,' and  as  his  master,  who  commanded  one 
of  her  Majesty's  sloops,  said,  was  '  wiser  than 
many  human  beings.'  He  had  belonged  to 
another  gentleman,  who  bought  him  for  a  re- 
triever, but  found  him  useless,  as  he  always 
persisted  in  '  giving  tongue ' — like  some  clever 
children  who,  in  spite  of  chiding,  make  their 
remarks  at  wrong  moments. 

Sancho  was  condemned  to  be  shot  as  'no  good,' 
when  the  Commander,  who  was  just  going  to  sea, 
saved  his  life  by  asking  to  be  allowed  to  take 
him.  Accordingly  Sancho  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  went  to  South  America. 
There  he  on  one  occasion  bore  testimony  to  his 
master's  good  character  as  a  regular  attendant 
at  church,  and  also  proved  the  advantages  of 
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trusting  where  confidence  is  deserved,  showing 
how  a  really  true  and  steadfast  line  of  good 
conduct  ever  bears  fruit  even  in  this  world. 

Sancho  had  gone  ashore  one  Saturday  morn- 
ing with  his  master,  hut  somehow  got  sepa- 
rated from  him  in  the  streets  of  Rio.  The 
Commander  suddenly  remarked  the  signs  of  one 
of  the  storms  common  on  that  coast,  and  which 
always  last  three  days.  Knowing  that,  unless 
he  hastened  on  hoard  his  sloop,  he  would  be 
unable  to  reach  her  for  three  days,  he  hurried 
to  the  landing-place,  where  his  boat  and  boat's 
crew  awaited  him,  whistling  and  calling  Sancho 
at  every  turn.  He  waited  as  long  as  he  thought 
it  safe  to  do  so,  but  no  Sancho  appeared,  and  at 
last  he  was  obliged  to  put  off  without  the  dog. 
For  three  days,  as  he  had  foreseen,  communi- 
cation with  the  shore  was  impossible. 

At  the  end  of  the  'Pampero'  he  landed  to  seek 
the  poodle,  with,  however,  but  little  hope  of 
finding  him.  On  inquiry  he  found  Sancho 
had  been  seen  running  about  on  the  Saturday, 
but  had  not  appeared  in  the  streets  since.  Going 
to  luncheon  with  the  acquaintances  he  was  most 
intimate  with,  to  his  surprise  Sancho  raptur- 
ously greeted  him,  and  he  then  learnt  that  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  the  doors  of  the  church 
being  open,  the  dog  had  walked  in  soon  after 
service  began,  and  having  deliberately  gone  into 
each  pew  where  he  saw  any  of  his  master's 
friends,  had  finally  laid  down  under  the  seat 
his  owner  generally  occupied,  whence  he  Te- 
fused  to  stir.  The  service  over,  he  still  re- 
mained till  the  second  service ;  and  at  the  end 
of  this  he  followed  the  lady  .and  gentleman  to 
their  house,  and  stayed  there  quietly  till  dinner 
was  done,  when,  on  the  house-door  being 
opened,  he  darted  out.  The  next  morning  he 
returned  and  remained  all  day,  anxiously 
watching  the  door,  and  listening  with  ears 
cocked  to  every  footstep,  again  departing  at 
night  and  coming  back  by  day. 

It  was  evident  that  he  had  fully  expected  his 
master  would  appear  in  church  ;  then,  finding  he 
came  to  neither  service,  went  to  the  house  most 
frequented  by  the  Commander  in  perfect  confix 
dence  that  his  owner  would  sooner  or  later  arrive. 

On  their  return  to  England  Sancho  lived 
for  some  months  near  the  Thames;  but  at  last 
disappeared — stolen,  it  was  supposed,  by  some 
passing  bargeman,  and  he  was  never  seen  again. 

H.  Wothem. 
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~  (Continued  from  page  326.) 

W^^^^Cf\  HE  meeting  of  the  Scotts  and 
Laws  in  the  Park  on  the  fol- 

q\mP^~~\     l°wulo    Saturday   was  not  a 

P^F^L)  success.  The  boys  were  dis- 
GrSa  <?  appointed  because  Lily  was  not 
there.  She  had  a  bad  cold,  and  was  staying  at 
home  with  Prudence.  Rosa,  who,  as  we  know, 
did  not  care  for  the  young  Scotts,  would  not 
have  kept  the  appointment  if  Lily  had  not  told 
nurse  about  it ;  and,  of  course,  nurse  said  it 
would  not  be  right  to  allow  the  -  young  gentle- 
men '  to  be  waiting  about  at  one  particular  spot 
all  the  afternoon.  And,  unfortunately  for  Rosa's 
temper,  she  and  nurse  and  the  twins  were  first 
at  the  spot  fixed  for  the  meeting,  so  that  it  fell 
out  that  Mac,  catching  sight  of  Wilfred  some 
way  off,  ran  to  meet  him,  and  went  so.  fast  that 
he  was  out  of  hearing  of  Rosa's  angry  cries  to 
him  to  come  back  before  she  knew  he  had  gone. 

'  It  is  too  bad  ! '  she  said,  crossly.  '  Mac  is 
every  one's  dog  but  mine— running  off  in  that 
way  after  a  stranger  !  If  I  had  his  chain  here 
I'd  give  him  a  lesson  :  I'd  keep  him  close  to  me 
all  the  afternoon.' 

1  Now,  you  know,  Miss  Rosa,  your  father 
would  never  alloAV  that,'  said  nurse  ;  '  so  it's 
nonsense  for  you  to  threaten  to  do  things  that 
you  know  you  would  not  be  permitted  to  do.' 

£  Mac's  mine,  and  T  shall  lead  him  if  I  please,' 
said  Rosa. 

Nurse  did  not  say  any  more,  for  she  was 
anxious  that  Rosa  should  make  herself  agreeable 
to  the  young  Scotts,  and  knew  that  there  was 
not  much  chance  of  her  doing  so  if  she  was 
yexed  by  contradiction  or  argument. 

But  Rosa  did  not  make  herself  agreeable.  She 
shook  hands  with  the  boys  and  Brenda,  of  course, 
but  while  nurse  was  answering  Wilfred's  ques- 
tions about  Lily  she  stood  quite  silent,  looking 
straight  before  her;  and  Brenda,  who  was  think- 
ing of  something  to  say  to  her,  had  some  trouble 
to  prevent  laughing  at  Walter,  who  stood  close 
to  her,  and  kept  nudging  her,  and  nodding  his 
head  towards  Rosa,  with  a  comical  look  on  his 
merry  face. 

'  What  a  dear  little  fellow  Mac  is ! '  said 
Brenda,  timidly,  as  they  began  to  walk  on. 
'  He's  a  little  disobedient  wretch  1 '  said  Rosa. 


Sancho  at  the  Church-door. 


'  Is  he  ? '  said  Brenda.    '  I  suppose  lie  gets 

excited,  and  likes  his  own  way  sometimes  ' 

'  He  doesn't  get  it,  then,'  said  Rosa,  with  a 


short  laugh.  '  Come  here  to  me,  Mac — directly, 
sir  ! ' 

Mac  jumped  and  barked  round  "Wilfred  until 


Mac  is  overjoyed  to  see  "Wilfred. 


lie  took  him  up  in  his  arms.  'It  is  because  he 
has  not  seen  me  for  some  time/  said  Wilfred, 
explaining  to  Eosa. 


'  I  don't  care  what  it's  because  of/  said  Eosa. 
'  I  choose  him  to  come  to  me  when  he's  called, 
and  to  walk  behind  me.' 
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'  Miss  Rosa,  you  know  lie  never  walks  "behind 
you,'  said  nurse  :  '  lie  runs  about  everywhere.' 

But  Rosa  called  Mac,  and  made  him  walk  he- 
side  her,  the  little  dog  obeying,  with  drooping 
tail  and  a  disappointed  look,  and  every  now  and 
then  putting  up  his  ears,  and  darting  forward  to 
glance  at  Wilfred,  who  was  walking  alone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  perambulator.  Wilfred 
could  not  resist  these  looks  long. 

'  May  I  throw  the  ball  for  him  now  ? '  he  asked, 
when  they  had  been  walking  some  time  in  un- 
comfortable silence. 

Let  me  throw  it,'  said  Rosa. 

Wilfred  handed  her  the  ball  very  much  against 
his  will,  and  Rosa  threw  it,  but  only  to  a  very 
short  distance. 

'  That's  not  much  of  a  shy,'  said  Walter. 
'  Are  you  not  going  to  try  again  ? '  he  asked, 
as  Rosa  took  no  notice  of  the  ball  when  Mac 
dropped  it  at  her  feet. 

'  No,  thank  you,'  said  Rosa,  coldly. 

Brenda,  thoroughly  chilled  by  Rosa's  manner, 
had  given  all  her  attention  to  the  twins,  who 
were  nice  little  things,  but  too  small  to  talk. 
She  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  when  in  a  short 
time  Wilfred  said  he  thought  they  must  be 
saying  '  good-bye ; '  and  after  sending  his  love  to 
Lily,  he  shook  hands  with  Rosa,  and  turned  to 
go  away.  Mac  was  standing  close  to  him, 
looking  eagerly  for  the  ball  to  be  thrown,  and 
Wilfred  stooped  and  patted  him,  thinking  the 
while  what  jolly  games  the  dog  would  have  if 
he  belonged  to  him. 

'  I'd  never  be  cross  to  you,  my  boy,'  he 
thought ;  '  and  I  don't  think  I'd  be  jealous  when 
people  were  kind  to  you.  But  you  shall  have  a 
game  of  ball  though  i"  dare  not  play  with  you. 
Will  you  take  this  and  give  Mac  a  game  with 
it  ?  '  he  said,  holding  the  ball  to  Rosa.  '  I  only 
use  it  when  I  meet  him,  so  it  is  no  good  to  me 
otherwise.' 

'  I  don't  want  it,  thank  you,'  said  Rosa,  coldly. 

Wilfred  said  no  more ;  but  after  exciting- 
Mac's  eagerness  by  moving  his  arm  backwards 
and  forwards,  he  threw  the  ball  to  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  then  with  Brenda  and  Walter  ran  off 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

'  You've  wasted  the  ball  on  that  ungracious 
little  cat ! '  remarked  Walter. 

'  It  won't  be  wasted  on  the  dog,  at  any  rate/ 
said  Wilfred. 


CHAPTER  XI.  ROSA  LOSES  MAC  AGAIN. 

One  afternoon,  about  a  week  after  the  Scott' s- 
unsuccessful  effort  to  become  friendly  with  Rosa, 
Mr.  Law  happened  to  be  at  home  when  his 
children  were  going  out  for  their  walk.  He  was 
in  the  dining-room  reading,  when  he  heard  a 
scratching  at  the  door  and  an  impatient  whine  ; 
and  when  he  opened  the  door  Mac  came  in 
hurriedly  with  his  tail  down,  and  crept  under 
the  arm-chair  on  which  his  master  had  been 
sitting.  Mr.  Law  thought  that  Rosa  had  been 
teasing  the  dog,  or  that  Trivet  and  he  had  met 
on  the  stairs,  and  that  Mac  had  got  a  pat  on 
the  nose,  as  sometimes  happened.  So  he  only 
said,  'Poor  old  Mac!'  and  went  on  with  his 
reading.  In  about  two  minutes  Rosa  came  into 
the  room,  dressed  for  walking. 

'  Is  Mac  here  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Yes,'  replied  her  father.  '  Have  you  been 
teasing  him  ?    He  came  here  evidently  in  a  fright/ 

'  I  have  not  been  teasing  him,'  she  said. 

'  There  must  be  some  reason  for  his  being  in 
such  a  hurry  to  come  here  for  protection ;  and 
although  now  he  sees  you  ready  to  go  out,  he 
does  not  seem  excited  about  it  as  he  usually  is.' 

'That's  just  it!'  said  Rosa.  'He  is  such  a 
little  silly  he  does  not  want  to  go  out.  It's 
laziness.    Make  him  come,  father.' 

'  If  he  does  not  want  to  go  out  he  cannot  be 
well,'  said  Mr.  Law.  '  Call  him,  Rosa ;  perhaps 
he  will  go  now.' 

But  Mac  only  wagged  his  tail  faintly  when 
Rosa  called,  and  did  not  stir  from  his  place 
under  the  chair. 

'  Go  and  get  my  hat  and  bring  it  to  me/ 
said  Mr.  Law. 

Rosa  obeyed,  but  not  very  willingly,  as  her 
father  noticed.  Mr.  Law  got  up,  called  Mac, 
and  putting  on  his  hat,  walked  to  the  dining- 
room  door :  in  a  moment  Mac  had  flown  out 
from  under  the  chair,  and  was  whining  with 
eagerness,  and  jumping  about  with  pleasure  at 
the  prospect  of  a  walk  with  his  master. 

'  It  is  not  the  idea  of  going  out  that  he 
objects  to,  but  the  company  he  goes  in,  it  seems 
to  me,'  said  Mr.  Law,  gravely,  as  he  turned 
from  the  hall-door  where  Mac  stood,  looking 
terribly  disappointed  that  his  master  had  not 
opened  it.  '  There  must  be  some  reason  for  his- 
objection.' 
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Nurse  was  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  Prudence  was  a  little  nearer  the  front 
door  with  her  hand  on  the  perambulator,  in 
which  sat  the  twins,  and  Lily  stood  by  nurse 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  hoop-stick  as  stead- 
fastly as  if  she  expected  it  to  play  her  some 
trick  if  she  did  not  look  after  it.  Mr.  Law  was 
struck  by  their  silence,  and  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  faces. 

'Nurse,  do  you-  know  any  reason  for  Mac's 
dislike  to  going  out  to-day  with  Miss  Rosa  ? ' 
he  asked. 

£  She  doesn't  know — there  is  no  reason,'  said 
Rosa,  hastily. 

Lily  lifted  her  eyes  with  a  look  of  grave  re- 
proach in  them  to  her  sister's  face,  and  then  she 
looked  up  at  nurse. 

1  Ever  since  last  Saturday,  sir,  Miss  Rosa  has 
taken  Mac  out  with  his  chain  on,  and  he  can't 
bear  it,'  said  nurse.  '  He  did  pretty  well  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  at  last  he  had  to  be  dragged 
along.  Miss  Rosa  carried  him  the  best  part  of 
one  afternoon,  and  Prudence  another  time.  Yes- 
terday I  said  I  would  not  have  him  out  with  us 
unless  Miss  Rosa  took  off  the  chain,  and  Miss 
Rosa  then  stayed  at  home.  This  morning  he 
hid  himself  in  Noble's  bed  when  it  was  time  to 
go  out,  and  we  persuaded  Miss  Rosa  to  go  with- 
out him.    But  this  afternoon  she  wanted  him.' 

'  That  is  a  strange  way  of  treating  a  dog  you 
call  a  pet,  Rosa,'  said  Mr.  Law,  gently. 

'  It  isn't  cruel  to  lead  a  dog  in  a  chain,'  said 
Rosa,  fiercely. 

'  No,  certainly  it  is  not,  in  itself.  But  it  is 
not  kind  to  deprive  a  clog  of  his  pleasure  and 
reasonable  liberty.  Mac  is  very  obedient,  and 
never  has  needed  to  be  led.  Why  did  you  sud- 
denly take  to  keeping  him  chained  out  of  doors  ?' 
asked  Mr.  Law. 

'  Because  he  ran  after  strangers/  said  Rosa, 
sullenly. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Rosa  ! '  said  nurse. 

'  Wanted  to  t  follow  them,  do  you  mean  ?  ' 
asked  Mr.  Law. 

Rosa  did  not  answer,  but  muttered  something 
about  nurse  making  out  that  she  told  stories. 
Mr.  Law  desired  her  to  be  altogether  silent  if 
she  would  not  speak  out,  and  then  asked  nurse 
whether  she  had  seen  Mac  run  after  strangers. 

'  No,  sir,  never.  Last  Saturday  he  ran  to 
meet  young  Mr.  Scott,  and  Miss  Rosa  did  not 


like  it.  It  is  since  then  she  has  made  him  wear 
the  chain.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  !  Then  jealousy  is  the  reason  ! ' 
said  Mr.  Law. 

'Don't  be  angry.  It  is  only  very  natural ! ' 
said  Mrs.  Law,  who  had  been  looking  at  them 
from  the  drawing-room  landing. 

'  Very  likely,'  said  Mr.  Law,  drily.  '  But  it 
is  mean,  for  all  that.  You  can  start,  now,  nurse. 
I  shall  take  Mac  out  with  me.' 

'  Then  I  shall  not  go  out  at  all ! '  said  Rosa. 

1  Oh,  yes,  you  will,'  said  Mr.  Law.  '  It  is  a 
very  fine  afternoon ;  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  stay  at  home.' 

So  Rosa  had  to  go  with  the  others,  and  she 
kept  a  sulky  silence  all  the  way  to  the  Park. 

'  There  are  the  Adclisons,'  said  Lily,  presently. 

'  Then  we'll  turn  back.  I  don't  want  to  see 
them,'  said  Rosa. 

Lily  looked  astonished,  but  said  nothing,  and 
nurse  considered  for  a  moment  what  was  best  to 
be  done.  Would  it  be  kinder  to  let  Rosa  meet 
the  Addisons,  and  thus  give  her  a  chance  of 
getting  over  her  sulkiness,  or  to  turn  into  some 
other  pathway,  and  not  let  her  run  the  risk  of 
making  herself  disagreeable  to  her  friends  ? 

Nurse  was  a  conscientious  woman,  and  was 
often  troubled  about  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
Rosa's  unfortunate  temper  and  disposition.  But 
on  this  occasion  she  was  saved  the  trouble  of 
deciding,  for  Violet  and  Pansy,  the  twins,  had 
caught  sight  of  Kitty,  who  was  a  great  favourite 
of  theirs,  and  their  little  shrill  shrieks  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  sisters,  who  now  came  to- 
wards them,  nodding  and  smiling.  And  after 
Laura  had  kissed  them  she  went  off  to  join  her 
governess,  holding  a  hand  of  each  of  the  little 
girls,  while  Prudence  followed  with  the  peram- 
bulator, and  Kitty  remained  with  Rosa  and 
Lily. 

. '  It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you,'  said 
Kitty.  '  Have  you  been  out  anywhere  or  doing 
anything  remarkable  ?  And  where  is  jolly 
little  Mac?' 

'  Mac  is  gone  out  with  father,'  said  Lily, 
after  she  had  waited  a  little  while  for  Rosa  to 
answer. 

'  Having  a  treat,  I  suppose.  Going  out  with 
a  grown-up  person!'  said  Kitty,  lightly,  seeing 
that  Rosa  was  '  put  out '  about  something  re- 
lating to  Mac. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Mac  was  jumping  about  with  pleasure. 
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(Continued  from  page  335.) 

S  soon  as  the  children  returned 
home  Mac  came  out  of  the 
dining  -  room  to  meet  them, 
frisking  about  and  jumping  up 
2  to  welcome  them,  as  he  always  did. 
-f  J-  x  Lily  and  the  twins  noticed  his 
"\J  caresses  hy  pats  and  kind  words, 
and  little  friendly  sounds  ;  hut  Eosa 
did  not  even  look  at  him.  Nurse 
and  the  younger  children  went  upstairs  to  the 
nursery.  When  Rosa  reached  the  drawing-room 
landing  she  found  that  Mac  was  following  her 
up  the  stairs,  and  she  turned  angrily  upon  him. 

'  Go  away,  you  little  ungrateful  thing  ! '  she 
said,  loudly.    '  I  never  want  to  see  you  again  ! ' 

Of  course  the  dog  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  her  words,  though  he  knew  that  the 
tone  was  angry,  and  he  lowered  his  tail  as  he 
prepared  to  jump  up  the  step  that  wTas  the  last 
before  he  reached  the  landing.  But  Rosa  put 
out  her  foot,  and  pushed  him  down  the  stairs  so 
violently  with  it  that  he  rolled  over  and  over, 
and  fell  to  the  landing  below,  where  he  sat  up 
and  yelped  loudly  from  fright  and  the  pain  of  a 
sprained  leg. 

'  What  have  you  done  to  the  dog,  miss, 
now  ?  '  cried  nurse  from  the  upper  landing. 

'  Oh,  poor,  dear  Mac  ! '  said  Lily,  as  she  tried 
to  see  what  had  happened  by  peering  between 
the  balustrades. 

'  What  has  happened  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Law,  open- 
ing the  drawing-room  door. 

Noble  had  rushed  up  from  the  kitchen  at  the 
first  yelp,  and  now  stood  in  the  hall,  looking 
up. 

Rosa  did  not  answer,  nor  look  at  any  one,  for 
her  father  stood  with  Mac  in  his  arms  on  the 
landing  on  which  the  dog  had  fallen,  and  Rosa 
felt,  although  she  dared  not  look,  that  he  was 
very  angry.  Had  she  known  that  he  was  in  the 
house  she  would  have  controlled  herself,  and 
taken  care  not  to  have  ill-used  Mac  in  this  public 
manner ;  and  she  was  quite  dismayed  when,  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  fall,  she  heard  -her  father's 
steps,  and  saw  him  take  up  the  dog  and  turn 
and  face  her.  She  did  not,  therefore,  answer  the 
questions  of  her  mother  and  nurse,  but  stood  still, 
her  eyes  turned  to  the  ground  on  the  top  of  the 


flight  of  stairs,  while  her  father  stood  silentl 
looking  up  at  her  at  the  bottom. 

'  Will  not  some  one  say  what  is  the  matter  ? 
said  Mrs.  Law,  looking  at  her  husband. 

'  Rosa  kicked  or  pushed  Mac  downstairs,'  sai 
Mr.  Law,  in  a  quiet  voice. 

'By  accident?'  said  Mrs.  Law,  bending  dow 
to  look  into  Rosa's  face. 

'  I  am  afraid  it  was  done  on  purpose,'  sai 
Mr.  Law.  '  In  fact,  I  heard  her  use  words  tha 
make  me  sure  the  dog  is  no  longer  valued  b 
her.  I  have  long  noticed  that  she  cared  fc 
him  more  from  vanity  than  affection,  and  tha 
she  tyrannized  over  more  than  took  care  of  hin 
and  that  he  preferred  to  be  with  any  one  i 
the  house  rather  than  with  her.  Now  she  ha 
in  a  wicked  fit  of  temper,  pushed  him  down 
stairs,  with  the  remark  that  she  never  wished  t 
see  him  again,  and  has  hurt  his  foot,  and  prol 
ably  destroyed  whatever  faith  in  her  kindnei 
there  might  have  been  left  in  his  mind.  It 
quite  time  that  something  was  done  to  stop  th 
thoughtless  tyranny.  From  this  hour  Mac 
not  to  be  called  Rosa's  dog.' 

So  saying,  Mr.  Law  followed  Mrs.  Law  an 
Rosa  into  the  drawing-room,  and  the  door  wi 
shut. 

'  I  am  sure  Rosa  is  very  sorry  for  having  hu 
poor  little  Mac,'  said  Mrs.  Law,  stroking  tl 
dog's  head.    '  We  are  all  fond  of  him.' 

'  All  but  Rosa,'  said  Mr.  Law.  '  She  h 
never  cared  for  him  as  I  intended  her  to  cai 
when  I  allowed  him  to  be  called  hers  ;  but 
hoped  as  she  grew  older  she  would  leave  o 
those  tyrannical,  teasing,  jealous  ways.  I  m 
sorry-  to  say  that  she  has  not  done  so,  and  I  wi 
not  allow  an  animal,  who,  if  he  shows  impatiem 
at  ill-treatment  or  teasing,  is  called  vicious  c 
bad-tempered,  to  be  subjected  to  her  changes 
humour  and  whims  of  jealousy.  No  one  kno\ 
to  what  extent  she  ill-treats  or  hurts  the  do, 
I  say  that  I  will  put  an  end  to  her  chance 
teasing  this  defenceless  animal,  for  I  dread  h 
growing  up  with  this  taste  for  tyrannizing  ovi 
creatures  weaker  than  herself.  The  dog  is  r 
longer  hers.' 

'  If  she  says  she  is  sorry,  and  promises  

began  Mrs.  Law. 

'  She  does  not  look  as  if  she  were  sorry,  ar 
I  am  afraid  she  will  not  say  so,  even  to  yoi 
said  Mr.  Law.    '  I  am  too  much  accustomed 
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silence  when  I  ask  her  a  question  under  these 
■circumstances  to  hope  for  an  answer  now.' 
-  '  Rosa,'  said  her  mother,  putting  her  arm 
across  Rosa's  shoulders,  'say  you  are  sorry 
for  having  hurt  the  dog,  and  that  you  will  do 
your  best  to  he  kind  to  him  if  your  father  mil 
forgive  you  this  once  ?  ' 

But  Rosa's  pride  was  such  that  her  mother's 
tenderness  had  not  a  softening  effect  upon  her. 
She  turned  away,  and  withdrew  herself  from 
Mrs.  Law's  touch. 

'  Then  it  is  decided  that  Mac  no  longer  be- 
longs to  Rosa,'  said  Mr.  Law.  '  If  she  does  not 
care  for  him  enough  to  conquer  her  temper  and 
say  one  word,  she  does  not  care  for  him  enough 
to  be  sorry  when  he  goes.' 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  then  sat  down  at  Mrs. 
•Law's  writing-table,  and  began  writing  a  note, 
not  speaking  again  until  he  had  finished  it,  Noble 
standing  silently  by  his  side,  and  .Mrs.  Law, 
seated  at  a  little  distance,  looking  deeply  grieved 
by  Rosa's  sullenness.  At  last  the  note  was 
finished,  put  in  an  envelope,  and  addressed.  And 
Mr.  Law  picked  up  Mac  from  the  hearthrug, 
where  he  had  seated  himself  and  been  very  busy 
'licking  his  injured  leg. 

|  £  Good-bye,  little  dog,'  said  Mr.  Law,  stroking 
the  little  animal,  who  at  his  master's  touch  began 
wagging  his  tail,  and  trying  to  get  at  his  face  to 
lick  it.  '  Good-bye,  little  dog.  You  are  a  nice 
little  fellow,  and  I  have  been  very  fond  of  you  ; 

|  but  we  must  part  because  I  have  not  leisure  to 
attend  properly  to  you,  and  I  don't  choose  to 
subject  you  to  neglect.' 

'  Oh,  sir,'  said  .Noble,  '  you  need  never  fear 
that  Mac  would  be  neglected.  I  should  be  glad 
to  attend  to  him,  sir,  and  so  would  every  one  of 
us — excepting  cook,  perhaps,'  he  added  with  a 
.smile. 

'  I  know  you  have  always  been  a  friend  to  the 
dog,  Noble,  and  would  be  willing  to  attend  to 
him;  but  you  have  many  things  to  do,  just  as 
your  fellow -servants  have,  and  it  would  not  suit 
me  to  add  to  your  work  and  responsibility.  The 
dog  must  go  ;  therefore  you  will  take  him  at 
•once,  if  possible,  to  the  address  on  this  note,  and 
mention  before  you  leave  him  that  his  fore -paw 
!  has  been  sprained,  but  Ave  hope  not  seriously.  A 
1  little  rest  will  make  it  all  right  again.' 

Mrs.  Law,  although  her  heart  was  sad  for 
Rosa,  patted  the  dog,  and  told  Noble  that  she 


hoped  he  would  make  friends  with  the  person  to 
whom  the  dog  was  sent  that  they  might  have 
news  of  him  from  time  to  time. 

'  Mac  is  not  going  to  a  stranger,'  said  Mr. 
Law.  '  I  care  too  much  for  the  little  fellow  to 
let  him  quite  out  of  my  sight.' 

Rosa  stood  with  her  back  turned  to  her  father 
and  mother  ;  and  although  Noble  lingered  near 
her  with  the  dog  in  his  arms,  in  hopes  that 
she  might  soften  and  speak,  and  thus  perhaps 
induce  her  father  to  keep  Mac,  she  made  no 
movement,  neither  did  she  utter  any  sound.  So 
Noble  left  the  room,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
Mr.  Law  left  his  wife  and  Rosa  alone.  As  soon 
as  he  closed  the  door  Rosa  sat  down  by  the  fire ; 
but  her  face  was  still  sullen,  and  she  did  not 
speak. 

'  Child,'  said  her  mother,  gently,  *  are  you 
not  sorry  that  poor  little  Mac  is  gone  ?  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  one  word  from  you 
would  have  kept  him  here.  Dear  child,  I  am 
sure  you  must  be  sorry  that  he  is  gone  ! ' 

Rosa  did  not  answer,  but  sat  sullenly  staring 
at  the  fire  until  nurse  sent  down  Prudence  to  ask 
if  she  was  not  coming  up  to  take  off  her  walking 
dress.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  up  in  the 
play-room,  Lily  asked  Rosa  where  Mac  was. 

'  Nurse  says  you  have  lost  him  again,'  said 
Lily,  looking  at  her  sister  with  wondering  eyes. 
1  But  I  can  hardly  think  she  knows,  because  you 
don't  seem  to  be  sorry  like  you  wTere  the  last 
time  he  was  lost.  Is  it  true  that  you  have  lost 
him  ?  ' 

'He  was  a  tiresome  little  wretch — always 
getting  me  into  trouble,  and  I'm  glad  he  is 
gone  ! '  burst  out  Rosa,  with  a  violence  of  tone 
that  almost  took  Lilys  breath  away.  '  I  don't 
want  to  speak  any  more  ever  about  the  stupid 
little  brute  ! ' 

When  Lily  was  going  to  bed  she  confided  to 
nurse  that  Rosa  was  glad  that  dear  little  Mac 
was  lost. 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  said  nurse,  '  Miss  Rosa 
seems  to  be  trying  to  do  her  best  that  we 
should  think  she  did  not  care.  You  see,  the 
fact  is  that  your  father  has  sent  Mac  away, 
and  that  has  hurt  Miss  Rosa's  pride,  and  she 
is  trying  to  "brave  it  out,"  as  one  may  say; 
but  m}T  opinion  is  that  she  is  very  sad  about 
losing  him  in  her  heart.' 

[To  be  continued.) 


FOlfR  O'CLOCK 


O  W]TTJ~"J'  T°°  SWIFTLY>   THE  HOUF^S  GO  BY 
K-yj^OUR,   SAY  THE  SHADOWS  J    THE  TIME  SEEMS  TO  FLY 
''        pHASE  NEITHER  BUTTERFLY,   BEETLE,   NOR  BEE  J 
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THE  MUTINEER. 

SIR  JAMES  DE  SAUMAREZ  was  a 
commander,  and  afterwards  admiral  in  the 
British  Navy,  and  he  had  the  rare  quality  of 
being  able  to  win  and  retain  the  devotion  of  his 
men.  No  one  ever  served  under  him  without 
feeling  the  influence  of  his  noble  character. 
When 'the  fleet  was  at  the  Nore,  a  mutiny 


The  commander  of  the  Orion  sent  for  his- 
prisoner  to  his  cabin,  and  after  explaining  to  him 
what  a  crime  he  had  committed,  told  him  that 
he  had  resolved  to  spare  him  the  anguish  he 
must  endure,  in  seeing  others  suffer  for  a  crime 
of  which  he  had  probably  been  the  guilty  cause,, 
and  that  he  might  remain  on  board  and  not 
accompany  the  boat.  The  effect  of  this  completed 
what  the  officer's  kindly  manner  and  real  sorrow 


HAPPY   SUNDAY   AFTERNOONS.— No.  X. 

WHAT  DOES  THE  BIBLE  SAY  ABOUT  THE  ASSf 
An  easy  Exercise  for  little  learners  to  write  or  say  from  memory. 


broke  out  of  a  very  serious  character,  but  nothing 
of  the  sort  on  board  Sir  James's  ship  the  Orion. 
Such  confidence  had  he  in  his  men,  that  he 
consented  to  receive  on  board  his  ship  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  mutineers  who  was  to  be  tried  for 
his  life. 

Some  days  after  the  man  was  brought  on 
board  the  signal  was  made  for  the  boats  of  each 
ship  to  be  manned  and  armed  to  witness  the 
execution  of  four  of  the  mutineers,  who  had  been 
condemned  to  death. 


and  sympathy  had  begun.  The  mutineer  was 
crushed,  humbled,  conquered. 

He  was  not  an  outcast  then,  too  bad  to  live, 
past  hoping  for.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and  in 
tears  declared  he  would  for  ever  be  loyal  to  [his 
sovereign,  while  he  poured  out  his  gratitude^  to 
the  officer  who  had  deemed  him  worth  a  thought; 
and  he  was  afterwards  true  to  his  word,  for  he 
who  had  been  a  rebel,  lived  and  died  one  of  the 
most  faithful  sailors  Sir  James  Saumarez  ever 
had  under  him.  C. 
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TRUE  REVERENCE. 

HEN  in  Scotland  Queen  Vic- 
toria, who  is  very  fond  of  her 
Scottish  home  and  people, 
delights  in  acts  of  kindness 
to  the  Highland  peasantry. 

She  went  one  day  into  a 
poor  Highland  cottage.  The 
old  woman  there  did  not  know  who 
it  was,  never  guessed  who  was  the 
gracious  lady  seated  under  her  roof;  and  even 
when  told  did  not  say  very  much  about  her 
feelings.  But  when  her  Majesty  rose  to  go 
she  put  aside  the  chair  the  Queen  had  used, 
saying, '  None  shall  ever  sit  on  that  seat  again.' 

It  was  like  the  reverence  of  the  ancient  Scribes, 
who,  when  they  wrote  the  awful  name  of  God — 
Jehovah — immediately  cut  the  pen  in  pieces, 
that  it  might  never  write  another  word. 


lO  SABBATH. 

A JEW  who  had  done'  a  worthy  act  on  the 
Sabbath,  which  others  refused  to  do,  was 
reproached  for  it,  and  he  replied,  £  Good  deeds 
have  no  Sabbath.' 


THE  PREACHER  MOIKEY. 

THIS  curious  fellow  is  about  the  size  of  a 
fox  ■ — ■  black,  smooth,  glossy  hair,  a 
rounded  beard,  feet  and  tail  a  rich  brown  ;  large 
numbers  of  them  live  in  Guiana,  in  the  vast 
woods,  whose  groves  often  resound  to  their 
hideous  and  doleful  howling. 

One  of  them  will  mount  the  topmost  branch 
of  a  tree  and  call  his  congregation  together  by 
uttering  a  peculiar  sound ;  he  then  gives  a 
signal,  and  the  whole  of  them  set  up  a  most 
awful  yell,  worse  than  the  war-whoop  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 

After  awhile  he  gives  a  signal  with  his  hand, 
and  the  howls  change  into  a  sort  of  swinging 
•chorus ;  another  signal,  and  silence  reigns  supreme ; 
while  the  leader  chatters  a  sort  of  speech  or 
sermon,  and  then  descends  the  tree. 

These  monkeys  have  a  peculiar  formation  of 
the  throat,  enabling  them  to  sustain  the  howl ; 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for 
the  preaching  habits  of  this  particular  species. 

H. 


A  HEATHEN'S  ADVICE. 

THERE  are  passages  of  true  worth  among 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  one  of 
the  old  heathen  moralists  gives  the  following 
good  advice,  which  it  would  be  well  if  all  who 
read  it  would  try  to  follow  : — 

•  Put  it  out  of  the  power  of  truth  to  give  you 
an  ill  character ;  and  if  anybody  reports  you  not 
to  be  honest,  let  your  conduct  prove  him  to  be 
false ;  and  to  make  all  sure,  you  should  resolve 
to  live  only  so  long  as  you  can  live  honestly ; 
for  it  is  better  to  be  nothing:  than  to  be  a  knave.' 


THE  FORCE  OP  KINDNESS. 

A RICH  merchant  lived  in  a  handsome  house 
in  the  north  of  England  He  had  just 
built  it  for  himself,  and  laid  out  the  gardens  and 
hothouses  at  very  great  cost,  and  they  were  filled, 
with  choice  flowers  and  fruit.  Some  thieves, 
however,  entered  the  grounds  and  carried  away 
much  of  the  fruit,  and  damaged  the  valuable  trees 
and  plants  in  removing  their  plunder. 

It  was  thought  a  large  reward  would  be  offered 
for  their  capture,  but  instead,  the  owner  caused 
a  placard  to  be  issued,  stating  that  the  garden 
had  been  robbed  of  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  and 
that  as  it  was  possible  the  act  might  have  been 
prompted  by  poverty  and  want,  he  gave  notice 
that  if  it  wTere  so,  and  the  offenders  would  make 
known  their  circumstances,  they  should  not  only 
be  freely  forgiven,  but  they  should  be  relieved. 

It  was  wonderful  the  effect  that  followed  this 
notice.  The  grounds  were  unusually  open  and 
exposed ;  but  never  again .  was  another  theft 
committed  there. 

The  whole  of  the  villagers,  rough  and  un- 
cultivated as  they  were,  could  only  look  upon 
their  rich  neighbour  with  a  feeling  of  veneration 
and  awe — they  had  never  heard  of  such  n  human 
being  ;  and  from  feeling  that  a  strange  rich  man 
deserved  nothing,  and  could  not  be  one  of  them, 
they  came  to  love  him,  respect  him,  and  look  up 
to  him. 

He  won  them  all,  and  he  was  a  Christian,  and 
he  did  it  by  the  powTer  of  Christian  kindness. 


AN  OLD  PROVERB. 

Prayer  and  Provender  never  hindered  any 
man's  journey. 
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BOYS  WHO  HAVE  RISEIT. 

JOHN  KITTO. 

JOHN  was  born  at  Plymouth  of  poor  parents, 
and  while  very  very  young  his  help  was 
required  by  his  father  in  bis  business,  which  was 
that  of  a  journeyman  mason. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  an  accident 
occurred  which  turned  the  current  of  his  life;  he 
was  engaged  on  the  top  of  a  house,  and  he  fell 
from  the  roof ;  and  from  that  day  the  lad  was 
deaf  as  a  stone,  he  never  again  heard  the  sound 
of  a  human  voice. 

Now  his  love  of  reading  became  a  solace  to  him 
in  his  affliction,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
learning. 

Yet  again  more  apparent  disaster,  for  when 
he  was  fourteen  his  parents  were  able  to  main- 
tain him  no  longer,  and  he  became  an  inmate  of 
the  Union  Workhouse. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  John  was  made  a 
shoemaker's  apprentice,  but  his  master  treated 
him  with  cruelty,  and  at  length  John  laid  his 
case  before  the  magistrates  ;  his  indentures  were 
cancelled,  and  he  returned  once  more  to  the  work- 
house— now  a  welcome  refuge  from  his  late  home. 

The  young  man,  however, was  no  more  idle  than 
the  boy  had  been,  and  two  years  later  he  was,  with 
the  help  of  friends,  able  to  publish  a  small  volume 
of  letters  and  essays,  which  opened  the  wTay  for 
his  future  life. 

The  next  ten  years  were  spent  in  travel  all 
over  the  East,  and  there  he  gathered  those  stores 
of  knowledge  which  enabled  him  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  illustrating 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  has  resulted  in  his  name 
being  handed  down  to  us,  as  John  Kitto,  D.D. 
A  name  which  has  its  honoured  place  in  the  long 
roll  of  England's  workers.  Born  in  1804,  he  lived 
but  .fifty  years,  and  died  when  still  a  young  man, 
in  harness,  still  striving  to  finish  work  which  he 
had  taken  in  hand. 

A  noble  example  truly.  Cradled  in  meanness 
and  drudgery,  he  triumphed  over  all  difficulties, 
and  while  others  might  have  been  content  to 
rust  away  in  the  Union,  he  rises  step  by  step, 
from  writing  a  book  for  his  cousin  for  a  penny, 
until  he  has  made  his  mark,  and  receives  a  recog- 
nition from  the  State  of  his  '  eminent  literary 
services,'  being  permitted  to  inscribe  his  last 
work  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 


SCRAPS  OP  TIME.  , 

I HAVEN'T  time/  says  one.  Yet  see  what 
some  men  have  made  out  of  the  scraps  of 
time.  What  some  people  waste,  others  wiser 
gather  up,  and  use  well. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  good  old  judge,  wrote 
a  book  while  travelling  on  his  circuits  to  the 
different  assize  towns. 

Dr.  Doddridge  wrote  his  Expositor  chiefly 
before  breakfast.  The  famous  Franklin  acquired 
his  wonderful  stock  of  knowledge  in  his  dinner 
hours  and  evenings  while  he  was  working  as  a 
printer's  boy.  And  Kirke  White  studied  Greek 
and  learnt  the  grammar  of  the  language  going 
to  and  from  his  office. 

Dr.  Livingstone,  the  African  explorer  and 
missionary,  whose  fame  will  live  while  the  English, 
language  lasts,  when  a  poor  boy  made  the  most 
of  his  spare  moments,  worked  hard  at  Blantyre- 
Print  Works  all  summer,  and  harder  at  Glasgow 
University  all  winter,  and  so  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  future  life,  one  of  the  noblest  of  earth's 
workers,  a  hero  every  inch. 


LIGHT. 

LIGHT  travels  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  miles  in  a  second. 
'  Wonderful!   What  is  light  ?'  said  one ;  and 
the  answer  is  worth  recording.     'The  pencil 
with  which  God  paints  all  the  hues  of  creation.' 


GLADYS. 

LITTLE  Gladys  is  fast  asleep, 
Hush!  hush!  hush! 
Her  gentle  breath  comes  soft  and  deep, 

Hush !  hush !  hush  ! 
While  her  slackened  fingers  hardly  keep 
Their  guard  on  the  book  she  is  holding. 

Hush!  hush!  hush! 
She  is  too  wee  to  deserve  a  scolding. 

Was  it  study  that  made  her  doze  ? 

Hush!  hush!  hush! 
Study  with  all  its  early  woes  ? 

Hush!  hush!  hush! 
Crooked  S's  and  rounded  O's  ? 
Poor  little  tortured  maiden ! 

Hush!  hush!  hush! 
Her  small  brain  shall  not  be  overladen. 

E.  M.  L. 
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DOROTHY'S  LESSONS. 

T  was  nurse  who  taught  poor 
little  Dorothy  her  letters,  because 
Dorothy  had  no  kind  mother, 
and  her  father  had  not  time  to 
teach  her.  Some  little  children 
get  through  their  letters  without  finding 
it  any  trouble  at  all,  but  poor  Dorothy 
had  many  a  hard  fight  over  hers,  and, 
though  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  say  so, 
I  do  think  it  was  partly  nurse's  fault.  She 
was  a  very  kind  nurse  in  many  ways,  but  she 
had  never  taught  a  little  child  before,  and  she 
did  not  know  how.  Instead  of  the  bright 
picture  alphabets  or  boxes  of  wooden  letters 
you  were  all  helped  by,  nurse  brought  out  an 
old  primer,  very  dull-looking  indeed ;  then, 
with  a  most  serious  face,  she  called  Dorothy  to 
her,  and  told  her  one  by  one  the  first  six  letters 
of  the  alphabet. 

'  Now  sit  up  here  and  learn  your  lesson,'  said 
nurse,  very  solemnly.  And  the  poor  little  mite 
gazed  and  gazed  at  the  black  marks  till  she 
grew  quite  in  despair,  and  the  tears  rolled 
slowly  one  by  one  down  her  pinafore.  When 
nurse  came  to  hear  her  lesson,  poor  Dorothy 
could  not  tell  one  letter  from  another,  and  only 
sobbed.  Nurse  was  vexed  and  scolded,  and 
Dorothy  grew  more  and  more  puzzled,  till  at 
the  end  of  a  month  nurse  said  to  me,  '  I  can 
do  nothing  with  her,  ma'am,  she's  So  sulky.' 

I  guessed  how  it  was,  and  though  I  was  very 
busy  just  then,  I  asked  nurse -to  bring  Dorothy 
to  my  house  every  morning  that  I  might  teach 
her  myself.  I  bought  a  pretty  picture  alphabet 
and  a  box  of  letters  and  numbers,  but  the  first 
minute  Dorothy  came  in  she  began  to  cry,  and 
said,  '  Oh,  auntie,  don't  let  me  do  any  lessons  ! 
Oh,  I  don't  like  lessons  !' 

I  kissed  the  tears  away,  and  told  her  she 
should  learn  a  pretty  new  game  with  me  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  my  little  Dorothy  knew 
all  her  letters  without  being  aware  she  had  done 
any  lessons  at  all. 


NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND. 

IT  is  never  too  late  to  turn  from  error  and 
wrong -doing.     An  old  writer  has  said, 
'  He  who  repents  of  his  sins  is  almost  innocent.' 


THE  AVALANCHE. 

THE  Alpine  heights  are  clad  in  garb  of  snow, 
.  Which  soft  reflects  its  glistening  light 
below, 

And  all  is  calm  ;  when,  with  an  awful  sound, 
The  rushing  avalanche  sweeps  swift  around  ! 

Onward  it  speeds,  and  in  its  mad  career 
Brings  death  to  all  within  its  dreadful  sphere ; 
But  yet  it  spares,  as  needless  to  destroy, 
One  little  life, — the  mountain  shepherd  boy. 

Crouched  'neath  a  rock,  he  waits  till  all  is  past, 
And  Nature's  anger  is  appeased  at  last ; 
Then,  creeping  forth,  he  swift  the  hill  descends, 
And  seeks  his  village  home,  his  kinsmen,  friends  ! 

WThy  does  he  pause  with  tears  and  ringing 
hands  ? 

Alas !  his  village  home  no  longer  stands ! 
His  early  home,  his  mother,  father,  all, 
Are  swept  away,  and  lost  beyond  recall ! 

Kind  tongues  speak  comfort  to  that  orphaned 
lad, 

But  oh !  his  heart  will  nevermore  be  glad. 
'  Oh,  nay ! '  he  cries,  '  now  that  they  all  have 
gone 

I  fain  would  join  them  round  the  Saviour's 
throne  ! '  Edward  Oxen  ford. 


PUNCTUALITY  REWARDED. 

A POOR  lad,  for  several  years  while  he  was 
apprentice,  used  to  pass  a  certain  store 
every  morning  as  the  church  clock  opposite 
struck  six,  and  a  very  precise  old  shopkeeper  was 
always  taking  down  the  store-shutters  just  then. 

Each  bowed  as  Joseph  passed,  and  each  said, 
'  Good  morning,  Sir,'  and  beyond  this  they  never 
spoke  to  each  other. 

Suddenly  the  old  gentleman  died,  and  the' 
young  man  found  he  had  left  him  the  whole  of 
his  business.  Punctuality  and  diligence  had 
commended  itself  to  the  merchant,  and  the  once 
poor  apprentice  became  a  rich  man,  and  possessor 
of  vast  wealth,  which  he  u.-  ed  to  God's  glory  and 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures. 


NO  DECEIVING  GOD. 

We  never  deceive  ourselves  so  much  as  when 
we  attempt  to  deceive  God. 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

( Continued  from  page  339.) 

CHAPTER  XII.  WILFRED  IS  SURPRISED. 

IT  was  the  Easter  holidays,  and  very  lovely 
weather,  although  the  wind  was  cold  enough 
to  make  fires  a  necessity,  at  all  events  in  the 
evenings.  But  the  brilliant  sunshine  made  the 
days  seem  like  the  summer  time  to  Wilfred  and 
Walter,  and  they  spent  the  Easter  Saturday 
and  Monday  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park. 

In  the  holidays  the  hoys  were  very  apt  to  he 
late  home  when  they  went  out.  On  the  day 
Rosa  lost  Mac  for  the.  second  time,  the  two  bro- 
thers stood  for  a  long  time  looking  at  the  boats 
on  the  Serpentine.  The  clock  in  the  Lodge  at 
Hyde  Park  Corner  told  them  as  they  passed 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  be  home  by  half- 
past  six  unless  they  hurried ;  yet  they  lingered 
at  the  window  of  a  shop  close  to  the  corner  of 
their  street,  where  balls,  bats,  tools,  and  many 
things  dear  to  the  hearts  of  boys,  were  displayed, 
and  for  the  tenth  time  or  so  that  week  each  told 
the  other  what  he  would  like  to  have  for  his  own. 

'  It  seems  a  shame  to  go  in  on  such  a  jolly 
evening,'  said  Wilfred. 

'  It  would  be  if  dinner  was  not  waiting,'  said 
Walter.  '  Give  a  postman's  knock,  so  that 
James  may  think  it  is  a  visitor,  and  come 
directly,  instead  of  keeping  us  waiting  as  he 
always  does.' 

'  Dinner  has  been  on  the  table  some  time,  sir,' 
said  James,  opening  the  door  immediately ;  '  and 
I  was  to  tell  you  to  go  in  at  once,  and  never  to 
mind  washing  your  hands  to-day.' 

Wilfred  went  through  the  dining-room  door, 
expecting  to  receive  a  cold  word  or  two  of 
reproof  from  his  father ;  but  he  only  saw  Mrs. 
Scott  and  Brenda  as  he  entered. 

'  We  forgot  about  the  -time,,  mother  dear,'  he 
said,  relieved  to  find  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
have  any  reproof.  'Why,  what  is  that?'  he 
asked,  suddenly,  as  a  whining  sound  came  from 
under  the  tablecloth  which  was  spread  over 
Brenda's  lap,  and  she  seemed  to  be  holding 
something  there,  as  her  hands  were  not  visible. 
'  WThat  have  you  got  there  ? ' 

'  Lift  up  a  corner  of  the  cloth  and  see !'  cried 
Brenda,  her  face  beaming  with  smiles. 

Wilfred  did  so,  and  at  the  same  moment 


Brenda  lifted  up  her  hands,  and  there  bounded 
to  the  floor  the  little  active  Mac,  who  jumped 
about  Wilfred,  and  licked  the  hand  put  down 
to  fondle  him. 

'My  little  Duke! — dear  little  doggy! — how 
did  he  come  here?'  exclaimed  Wilfred,  taking 
the  dog  in  his  arms  and  caressing  him,  while 
Brenda  clapped  her  hands  and  Mrs.  Scott  smiled. 

'  Mr.  Law's  manservant  brought  him,  and 
left  this  note,'  said  Mrs.  Scott,  handing  a  letter 
to  Wilfred.  It  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Scott, 
and  ran  as  follows : — 

'  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  part  with  my 
dog  Mac  (through  no  fault  of  his,  however),  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  allow  your  hoy  Wilfred 
to  have  him.  He  and  the  dog  seemed  great  friends, 
and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a  dog  of  his  own 
when  he  brought  Mac  back  to  me,  so  that  I  hope 
the  present  will  he  acceptable  both  to  you  and  him. 
As  I  have  to  part  with  the  poor  little  animal  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  he  was  in  good  hands,  and 
where  I  could  often  hear  of  him.  Until  your  boy 
has  a  collar  with  his  own  name  upon  it  for  the  dog, 
it  would  be  well  to  let  Mac  wear  the  one  he  has  on 
now,  as  in  the  event  of  his  being  lost  he  might  by 
that  means  be  brought  home  to  my  house,  where  he 
would  be  taken  care  of.' 

Wilfred  read  the  letter  down  to  the  signature, 
and  then  looked  up  at  his  mother. 

'  And  will  father  realty  let  me  keep  him  ? '  he 
asked,  hardly  believing  it  possible  that  he  would. 

'  Yes ;  your  father  only  hesitated  a  little 
about  it,  and  when  Brenda  and  I  both  said  that 
we  would  answer  for  your  taking  proper  care  of 
it,  he  said,  "  Very  well,"  that  the  dog  might 
stay,  and  he  was  glad  you  had  such  a  nice 
present,  and  he  was  very  sorry  he  could  not  be 
at  home  to  see  your  surprise  and  pleasure.' 

'Did  he?'  said  Wilfred,  colouring  a  little  as 
he  remembered  his  remarks  made  only  half -an - 
hour  ago  about  his  father.  '  Did  he  ?  I  never 
thought  he  would  let  any  of  us  keep  a  dog.  I 
must  take  care  not  to  get  into  scrapes  about  the 
little  Duke,  or  let  him  do  any  mischief,  so  that 
he  shall  not  have  reason  to  complain.  Did  the 
little  Duke  seem  glad  to  be  here?' 

'No,  not  at  all  at  first,'  said  Brenda.  'He 
ran  round  the  room,  and  sat  at  the  door  looking 
very  miserable.  But  he  let  me  take  him  on  my 
lap,  and  sat  quiet  until  he  heard  you,  and  then 
I  thought  I  should  not  be  able  to  hold  him. 
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keep  him.  He  was  a  shy,  reserved  hoy,  and, 
moreover,  was  afraid  of  his  father,  as  has  been 
said.  But  he  knew  that  he  ought  to  thank  him, 
and  although  he  blushed  painfully  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  voice  was  very  low,  he  did  manage  to 
get  out  a  few  words  on  the  subject, 

'  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  let  me  have  the 
dog,'  he  said,  after  he  had  said  good  morning. 

'  Well,  he  is  a  nice-looking  little  dog,'  said 
Mr.  Scott,  rather  less  coldly  than  usual.  'Mind 
you  keep  him  well,  and  don't  be  too  miserable 
if  he  is  lost.' 

Things  went  on  delightfully  well  for  a  day  or 
two.  Wilfred  called  at  Mr.  Law's,  but  as  that 
geiitleman  was  out  he  left  a  letter  of  thanks  for 
his  kind  gift,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  Noble 
about  the  intelligence  of  the  little  dog. 

Mac  was  taken  out  for  a  walk  twice  every  day. 
Sometimes  he  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  a 
game  and  look  about  him  as  if  he  felt  among 
strangers,  and  he  would  often  look  intently  with 
head  on  one  side  and  ears  standing  up  at  groups 
of  little  girls  at  a  distance,  as  if  he  thought  it 
possible  he  might  see  Rosa  and  the  rest;  but  on 
the  whole  he  was  well  content,  for  the  kindness 
he  met  with  was  enough  to  reconcile  any  dog 
to  strangers. 

Brenda  had  to  listen  half-a-dozen  times  a-day 
to  instructions  about  what  she  was  to  do  with 
Mac  when  the  holidays  were  over,  and  Wilfred 
was  no  longer  able  to  look  after  him  every  mo- 
ment as  he  did  now,  and  she  began  to  be  rather 
anxious  about  how  she  should  manage  to  take 
proper  care  of  him  with  her  various  lessons  and 
occupations. 

'  If  we  could  get  James  to  care  as  much  for 
the  little  Duke  as  Mr.  Law's  Noble  does,  we 
shoidd  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about 
where  the  dog  was  when  he  was  not  actually  in 
our  sight,'  remarked  Brenda  one  day  during  one 
of  these  anxious  talks. 

'  I  believe  he  does  admire  him  really,  for  I  see 
him  eyeing  him  sideways  sometimes  when  he 
thinks  we  don't  notice  him,'  said  Wilfred. 

'  The  best  way  would  be  to  ask  James  point 
blank  to  look  after  him  when  we  were  not  by,' 
said  Brenda. 

'  I  can't  ask  him — at  least  not  yet ;  for  it 
was  only  three  or  four  days  ago  that  Walter 
and  I  spoilt  the  brush  he  does  the  silver  with. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  me  he  did  not  tell  father  of 


it,  but  he  and  mother  settled  it  between  them, 
after  he  rushed  upstairs  after  us,  until  he  heard 
us  bolt  ourselves  in  the  attic' 

Wilfred  burst  out  into  his  merry  laugh  as 
he  recollected  the  flight  with  poor  James  in  hot 
pursuit. 

'  It  will  never  do  to  ask  him  to  be  attentive 
to  the  dog  if  you  are  going  to  worry  him  as 
much  as  ever,'  said  Brenda,  seriously.  '  And 
really  I  think  it  is  quite  time  you  left  off  teasing 
him  like  that,  for  he  is  very  kind,  and  does  not 
complain  half  as  much  as  he  might,' 

'  Oh,  we  couldn't  give  up  teasing  him ! 
What  should  we  do  on  wet  half-holidays  if  we 
did  not  plague  James  ?' 

The  Saturday  after  Mac's  arrival  in  the  house 
was  a  most  lovely  day,  and  Wilfred,  being 
awake  early,  went  out  for  a  run  in  the  Green 
Park  before  the  servants  were  out  of  their  rooms, 
and  returned  just  as  the  family  were  sitting 
down  to  breakfast, 

'  Mother,'  said  AY  alter,  1  it's  such  a  jolly  day. 
Wilfred  and  I  want  to  go  down  to  Putney  to 
have  a  row  there,  and  come  back  in  time  for 
dinner.  You'll  give  us  some  luncheon  to  take 
with  us,  won't  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  boy,  certainly,  if  you  will  promise 
me  not  to  have  your  row  without  a  boatman.' 

'  Oh,  mother!'  said  Walter. 

'  My  boy,  if  you  knew  what  anxiety  I  suffer 
when  you  are  out  on  these  expeditions,  you 
would  not  so  'much  mind  making  this  small 
sacrifice  to  give  me  a  little  more  ease  of  mind.' 

Walter's  eyes  met  his  mother's,  which  were 
full  of  a  tender,  pleading  look,  and  he  felt 
obliged  to  smile  and  nod,  and  say,  '  Very  well, 
then,  mother.' 

'I'm  not  going  to  Putney,'  said  Wilfred. 

'Oh,  I  say,  why  not?'  asked  Walter  in  in- 
dignant surprise.    '  You  said  you  would  come.' 

'  I  hadn't  the  little  Duke  then,  when  T  said 
I'd  go.  I  can't  spare  the  money  now ;  I  want 
it  for  him.' 

'  Why  do  you  want  to  save  your  money  for 
the  little  Duke?'  asked  Mrs.  Scott  of  Wilfred. 
'  To  buy  him  a  collar  ? ' 

'  Well,  that  is  one  thing,  mother  dear,'  an- 
swered the  boy. 

'  It  is  not  a  bad  idea,  and  I  will  subscribe,'  she 
said,  smiling.  '  But  it  is  a  pity  that  yox  cannot 
go  with  WT alter.    Did  you  say  you  would  ? ' 
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4  Well,  yes,  mother,  I  did  ;  but  lie  said  "before 
that  he  would  ask  Tom  Holt.  Why  can't  he 
ask  Tom  Holt  now?' 

'  And  you  will  not  go  because  you  want  to 
spend  your  money  on  the  dog  ?  I  fear  you  are 
a  little  selfish  in  refusing  him.' 

'  Selfish,  mother,  when  I  want  the  money 
for  the  dog  ? ' 

'As  you  promised  your  brother  to  go  with 
him  to  Putney,  you  should  put  aside  this  plan 
for  the  time! 

'  Mother,  I  did  not  promise  actually.  I  said 
he  need  not  ask  Tom,  as  I'd  go  with  him.' 

'  My  boy,  you  said  you  would  go  by  your 
own  admission.  Your  word  is  your  word,  and 
Walter  evidently  thoxrght  that  what  you  said 
you  meant,  and  has  built  upon  it.' 

There  was  a  silence,  Mac's  playful  growls 
as  he  pulled  at  Wilfred's  pocket-handkerchief 
and  the  ticking  of  the  clock  being  the  only 
sounds  heard  in  the  room  for  some  time. 

'  I  say,  mother,  could  I  take  Mac  to  Putney  ? ' 
he  cried. 

'  Surely,  my  boy ;  why  not  ?  ' 

Then  he  was  upstairs  nearly  as  fast  as  a  cat, 
and  was  hammering  at  the  attic  door. 

,'.  Open  it ! '  he  cried,  '  and  come  and  get  ready 
for  Putney.  Mother's  gone  to  order  the  luncheon 
to  be  got  ready  ;  and  if  you  don't  make  haste 
we  shall  miss  this  'bus.' 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  boys 
were  running  up  the  street,  Mac  scampering 
before  them.  Mrs.  Scott,  as  she  listened  to  the 
dog's  joyous  barks,  remarked  to  Brenda,  '  I 
am  glad  Wilfred  did  not  disappoint  his  brother. 
I  should  be  sorry  if  love  for  the  little  Duke 
were  to  make  my  boy  selfish  and  neglectful  of 
his  higher  duties.' 

I  Oh,  mother ! '  said  Brenda,  '  is  it  possible 
that  caring  for  a  pet  can  ever  make  one  selfish 
and  neglectful '? ' 

I I  am  afraid  it  is  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  the  case  with  your  brother.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  will,  indeed,  mother  dear. 
He  is  not  selfish  in  anything  yet,  I'm  sure.  And, 
do  you  know,  I  really  think  the  little  Duke  will 
make  Wilfred  more  careful  about  playing  tricks 
on  James.  He  is  so  anxious  that  James  should 
take  to  the  dog  that  he  will  try  and  keep  friends 
with  him.' 

(To  be  continued.) 


BOYS  WHO  HAVE  RISEN. 

THE  IDLE  SHOEMAKER. 

THERE  was  a  young  man  in  business,  who 
had  got  so  interested  in  politics  that  his 
shop  was  always  full  of  loungers,  talking  and 
disputing  from  morning  till  night,  and  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  time  thus  lost,  he  often  had 
to  w'ork  at  his  trade  till  midnight  and  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning. 

One  night,  after  the  shutters  were  closed,  and 
he  was  busy  at  his  bench,  a  boy,  passing  by,  put 
his  mouth  to  the  keyhole,  and  called  out  in  mis- 
chief, 'Shoemaker!  shoemaker!  work  by  night 
and  run  about  by  day ! ' 

If  a  pistol  had  been  fired  off  it  could  not  have 
startled  him  more.  *  True,  true,'  said  he  to  him- 
self :  '  you  shall  never  have  to  say  that  of  me 
again.'  ' 

And  he  never  forgot  it ;  he  learned  from  that 
moment  never  to  leave  till  to-morrow  the  work 
of  to-day,  never  to  be  idle  in  work-hours. 

That  shoemaker  was  Samuel  Drew,  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 


THE  BARGEE'S  SUNDAY. 

HE  owner  of  the  Ellen  Bridges 
was  a  poor  man,  but  he  was  a 
God-fearing  man,  and  although 
he  was  ready  to  work  day 
and  night,  '  to  work  his  head 
off'  his  men  said,  he  was  not 
ready  to  work  on  Sunday,  and 
every  week  insisted  that  his  barge  should  have 
her  appointed  rest :  '  for,'  says  he,  '  if  God  rested 
the  seventh  day,  surely  we  poor  creatures  need 
it  bad  enough ;  and  Ellen  here,  she'll  go  twice 
as  well  a-Monday,  if  you'll  let  her  lie  by  on 
Sunday.' 

Thus  it  was  that  in  river  or  out  of  river,  on 
Sunday,  the  men  got  their  clay  :  anchor  down, 
and  a  book  or  tract  with  a  quiet  pipe,  John 
Gore  read  or  talked  to  his  two  mates  ;  or  else 
made  fast  to  the  wharf,  he  would  give  them  the 
day  off,  and  he  would  remain  in  charge  of  his 
'  gal,'  as  he  called  his  barge. 

Would  that  every  barge-owner  would  set 
such  an  example !  it  would  be  as  good  as  another 
waterside  chaplain,  because  that  sort  of  example 
is  preaching  by  deed  as  well  as  in  word. 
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JANET'S  CHOICE. 

chapter  i. — janet's  childhood. 

JANET  CKAMPTON  lost  her  mother  when 
she  was  only  three  years  old  ;  her  earliest 
recollection  was  that  of  being  lifted  up  to  kiss 
those  pale,  silent  lips.  After  that  day,  poor 
little  Janet  passed  many  sad,  lonely  hours,  for 
her  father  was  away  at  work  from  early  morn- 
ing till  late  in  the  evening,  and  then  generally 
went  to  the  public-house,  because  it  was  so 
cheerless  at  home.  Janet's  constant  companion 
and  great  pet  was  a  large  gray  cat,  which  she 
had  rescued  from  some  boys  who  were  worrying 
it.  Janet  had  begged  them  to  give  her  the  cat, 
and  had  taken  it  home.  It  was  a  thin,  starved 
thing,  with  a  rough  coat  then  ;  but  the  little 
girl  fed  and  tended  it  till  it  became  sleek  and  fat. 

Janet  lived  in  Leeds,  in  a  quiet  little  street 
near  a  large  cloth  factory.  At  the  back  of  the 
house  there  were  dye-yards  ;  in  front  there  was 
a  large  piece  of  waste  ground  to  be  let  on  build- 
ing leases,  where  the  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood played  on  Saturday  afternoons.  The 
neighbours  were  very  kind  to  little  Janet,  par- 
ticularly Mrs.  Green,  who  lived  next  door.  Mr. 
Green  and  Mr.  Crampton  were  both  employed 
at  some  large  ironworks,  and  they  were  very 
good  friends.  Mrs.  Green  was  a  quiet,  pale 
woman,  with  a  worn  face  and  sad  eyes.  She 
suffered  very  much  from  rheumatism  :  the  joints 
of  her  fingers  were  terribly  swollen ;  sometimes 
she  could  hardly  even  hold  a  needle.  This  made 
all  household  work  very  difficult  to  her  ;  still  she 
managed  to  do  a  good  deal  for  the  poor  little 
motherless  child.  She  would  wash  and  iron 
a  fivock  for  Sunday,  or  come  in  on  Saturday 
and  help  to  clean  the  house.  When  Janet  felt 
lonely  she  often  went  to  Mrs.  Green's,  and  in 
the  evening  had  merry  games  with  George,  Mrs. 
Green's  only  son,  a  fine  boy  about  twelve 
years  old,  who  had  already  begun  to  work  with 
his  father,  but  who  also  spent  part  of  the  day  at 
school.  Janet  felt  great  respect  for  his  learning, 
and  looked  with  wonder  at  the  long  sums  on  his 
slate.  George  sometimes  teased  her,  and  pre- 
tended to  hurt  the  cat;  but  he  was  generally 
very  kind,  and  helped  her  to  fill  the  large  kettle 
and  saucepan,  and  to  clean  the  knives. 

When  Janet  was  seven  years  old,  her  father 
married  again.    He  thought  it  would  be  better 


for  his  little  girl  to  have  some  one  to  look  after 
her.  Mrs.  Crampton  tried  to  do  her  duty  to  the 
child,  and  certainly  kept  her  more  neat  and 
clean ;  but  Janet  could  not  bear  to  call  her 
mother.  She  combed  Janet's  hair  so  roughly 
that  the  tears  often  started  to  her  eyes,  and 
scrubbed  at  her  face  with  a  hard  towel,  until 
the  child  felt  as  if  all  the  skin  were  peeling  off. 
Mrs.  Crampton  was  never  contented  with  any- 
thing Janet  did :  if  she  helped  to  wash  up  the 
tea-things,  Mrs.  Crampton  complained  that  she 
did  not  wipe  them  dry  or  rub  the  crevices  near 
the  handles  ;  if  she  swept  the  health,  she  scat- 
tered the  ashes  on  the  rug ;  if  she  filled  the  kettle, 
she  spilled  the  water  on  the  grate  and  rusted 
it ;  if  she  were  sent  on  errands  to  the  shops,  she 
never  bought  what  Mrs.  Crampton  liked.  One 
day  Janet  broke  a  milk -jug  ;  it  was  a  handsome 
jug,  and  one  that  Mrs.  Crampton  prized  very 
much.  When  the  child  appeared,  trembling  and 
tearful,  carrying  the  broken  handle,  Mrs.  Cramp- 
ton raised  her  hand  to  strike  her.  Janet  started 
back,  stumbled,  and  fell  on  the  fender  ;  the  sharp 
edge  cut  her  cheek.  Mrs.  Crampton,  frightened, 
picked  her  up  and  wiped  the  bleeding  cheek ; 
but  when  she  saw  that  the  cut  was  not  deep, 
she  bound  a  cloth  round  it,  sat  Janet  in  a  chair, 
and  went  on  with  her  work  just  as  if  nothing- 
had  happened.  But  Janet  felt  indignant,  and 
very,  very  frightened.  She  could  not  forget  the 
blow  ;  and  after  this  she  never  told  Mrs.  Cramp- 
ton of  any  little  accident  that  occurred,  lest  the 
same  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  and  she  did 
not  even  try  to  do  the  housework  well. 

The  following  year  Mrs.  Crampton  had  a 
baby,  a  fine,  healthy,  little  girl,  and  very  fond 
she  was  of  her.  Janet,  of  course,  had  often  to 
nurse  baby  while  Mrs.  Crampton  was  cleaning 
and  cooking,  and  she  would  probably  have  loved 
the  dear  little  blue-eyed  thing  had  she  not  been 
Mrs.  Crampton's.  Besides,  she  felt  jealous ;  her 
father  always  asked  her  for  baby  when  he  came 
home,  dandled  her  about  and  caressed  her,  and 
hardly  noticed  Janet.  Then,  too,  Mrs.  Cramp- 
ton was  always  worrying  about  the  child :  if  she 
were  going  to  sleep.  Janet  had  to  rock  the 
cradle  ;  if  she  were  awake,  Janet  had  to  nurse 
her,  or  carry  her  about ;  then  if  baby  cried, 
Janet  was  scolded ;  so  that  she  grew  quite  to 
dislike  the  innocent  fiitle  creature. 

Janet's  great  treat  was  to  take  her  father's 
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dinner  to  him  every  day.  She  liked  going  to 
the  ironworks,  watching  the  glowing  iron  come 
out  of  the  great  furnaces,  and  seeing  how  it  was 
beaten  by  the  gigantic  hammers  moved  by 
steam,  and  wrought  into  thin  sheets,  or  circles, 
for  bars.  Sometimes  her  father  would  lay  his 
hand  on  her  head,  or  pull  her  curls,  and  let  her 
sit  near  him  while  he  ate  his  dinner;  then  she 
felt  very  happy,  just  as  she  used  before  she  had 
a  stepmother,  and  before  there  was  a  baby  to 
take  away  his  affection  from  her.  Sometimes 
George  gave  her  a  nod  as  she  passed.  She 
thought  he  looked  quite  grand,  puddling  the 
iron  with  his  long  poker,  his  bright  eyes  spark- 
ling in  the  light  of  the  furnace ;  and  she  felt 
very  proud  that  he  should  notice  her. 

One  day,  when  baby  was  about  a  year  old, 
Mrs.  Crampton  went  to  see  her  sister,  who  lived 
at  Kirkstall.  She  had  to  go  by  omnibus,  and 
was  to  be  away  all  the  morning.  Janet  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  baby.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  away,  and  Janet  became  very  weary  of 
the  child,  who  would  not  go  to  sleep.  At  last 
she  remembered  a  pretty  little  book,  called 
Country  Scenes,  which  she  had  received  as  a 
prize  at  the  Sunday  School;  this  book  Mr. 
Crampton  kept  stowed  away  on  a  very  high 
shelf,  so  that  it  should  not  get  soiled.  '  I  should 
like  just  to  look  at  the  pictures,'  said  Janet  to 
herself ;  '  I  shall  put  it  back  before  she  comes.' 
So  Janet  laid  baby  on  the  bed,  not  noticing  how 
restless  the  child  was,  and  jumped  on  to  a  chair 
to  get  down  the  book ;  but  just  as  she  took 
the  book  in  her  hand,  she  heard  a  loud  bang, 
and,  looking  round,  saw  baby  lying  on  the  floor ; 
she  had  fallen  from  the  bed.  Janet,  in  terror, 
jumped  down  off  the  chair,  and  was  at  the  baby's 
side  in  a  moment.  She  lay  quite,  quite  still. 
Could  the  child  be  dead  ?  Janet's  heart  sank. 
She  took  the  little  thing  in  her  arms,  then  it 
began  to  moan  and  cry  faintly,  as  if  in  pain  ; 
but  she  could  see  no  bruise  of  any  kind.  At 
last  the  little  baby  ceased  crying,  and  fell  into  a 
heavy  sleep.  Janet,  much  relieved,  put  her  in 
the  cradle.  She  could  think  no  more  of  Country 
Scenes,  but  replaced  it  on  the  shelf,  and  sat 
watching  baby  very  anxiously,  wondering  when 
Mrs.  Crampton  would  be  in.  1 1  shall  not  tell  her 
about  baby's  fall,'  muttered  Janet ;  '  it  would 
just  bring  me  in  for  a  scolding,  and  do  no 
good.'  (To  be  continued.) 


BRAVE  TO  THE  DEATH. 

FORTY  years  ago  perhaps,  three  little  boys 
were  playing  in  a  woodshed,  when  sud- 
denly one  of  them  looked  very  grave  and  left  off 
the  game.  '  I  have  forgotten  something,'  he 
said;  '  I  forgot  to  say  my  prayers  this  morning: 
just  wait  for  me.'  He  went  quietly  into  a  corner, 
knelt  down,  and  reverently  repeated  his  morning 
prayer;  then  he  joined  the  others  and  the  game 
with  redoubled  vigour. 

The  brave  boy  grew  to  be  a  brave  man,  and 
Captain  Hammond  faithfully  served  his  queen 
and  country  till  he  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
as  they  stormed  the  Redan  at  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol.  Faithful  in  all,  the  brave  soldier 
was  not  ashamed  of  his  Captain  or  of  His  service. 


WILL  GREENHAY'S  DREAM. 

THE  watchers  were  out  in  Holmwood,  and 
there  were  flying  rumours  abroad  that 
they  meant  catching  the  lads  who  were  making 
havoc  with  the  master's  hares  and  pheasants; 
all  the  village  and  township  knew  that  there 
was  a  deadly  feud  between  the  keepers  and 
the  rough  fellows  in  the  village,  who  imagined, 
or.  talked  as  if  they  imagined,  the  game  on  the 
master's  land  was  as  much  theirs  as  his,  and, 
perhaps,  more  so. 

Anyhow,  the  watchers  were  out,  and  so  was 
Will  Greenhay ;  and  as  he  went  home  along  the 
hedgerow  with  a  couple  of  hares  in  his  smock,  he 
did  not  know  how  near  he  was  being  caught  by 
the  keepers,  who  were  watching  not  a  hundred 
yards  away. 

To  home  and  to  bed,  and  presently  to  sleep, 
Will  Greenhay  went — the  troubled  sleep  of  a 
man  whose  conscience  is  not  quiet ;  and  he 
dreamed  he  was  again  in  Holmwood,  creeping 
along  with  a  hare  in  one  hand  and  his  stout  stick  in 
another ;  suddenly  a  light  flashed  on  him,  there 
was  a  scuffle,  a  deadly  blow,  and  a  last  struggle, 
and  he  was  taken. 

A  pause  in  his  dream,  and  he  saw  himself  in 
prison ;  he  had  nearly  killed  a  keeper ;  it  wTas  not 
certain  whether  he  would  ever  be "  let  out  of 
prison  again. 

A  dreadful  dream !  but  so  near  the  truth  that 
Will  Greenhay  shuddered  in  his  sleep ;  yes, 
there  was  the  light  again,  it  flashed  on  him,  and 
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he  woke.  It  was  the  sun  shining  full  in  his  When  Will  rose  that  morning  he  made  one 
cottage  window — too  bright  for  a  guilty  con-  resolve  :  he  would  never  poach  again.  His 
science.  dream  had  cured  him.  H. 
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brooklet  to  the  river  runs, 
river  to  the  sea ; 
grows  ripe  'neath  summer  suns, 
leaves  upon  the  tree. 
q[uiet  pool  suggests  sweet  shade  a 
le  silent  prayer  will  calm  each  tr 

The  reeds  and  rushes  fringe  the  stream, 

And  hide  its  silent  deep  ; 
So  each  life  has  some  sacred  dream, 
Some  high  resolve  to  keep. 
Thrice  happy  hewhose  early  youth,  strong  manhood,  and 
Sees  evil  crushed,  the  battle  won,  and  Heaven  his  herit 

s. : 
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GOD'S  POWER. 

THE  ancient  Thracians  had  a  very  striking 
emblem  of  God's  power.  It  was  a  three- 
fold sunbeam:  an  unconscious  witness  to  the 
Christian — 'Three  in  One.'  It  was  a  sun  with 
three  beams :  one  shining  on  a  sea  of  ice,  and 
dissolving  it;  another  on  a  rock,  and  melting  it; 
and  the  third  on  a  dead  man,  and  putting  life 
into  him. 

A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  "page  351.) 
CHAPTER  XIII.  A  LITTLE  PLAIN  SPEAKING. 

o&SrV^ETURNING  to  lessons  was  rather 
more  disagreeable  this  time  than 
^jfflW'jaflw     usual  to  Wilfred,  for  his  pleasure 

^llyik     111  tne  soc^ety  °f  *ne  d°8'  was  so 

iMrtf^    great,  that  being  obliged  to  spend 
iMk^ffik    a^  f^ay  away  fr°m  nim  was  quite 
"^Sp       a  hardship  to  him.    For  the  first 
*®  three  or  four  days  his  thoughts 

were  so  full  of  him,  that  he  got 
into  sad  trouble  with  his  lessons.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  he  had  many  extra  lessons  to  pre- 
pare in  the  evenings  at  home,  and  this  made  his 
time  for  playing  with  his  little  Duke  shorter 
than  it  would  else  have  been. 

'  I  never  knew  anything  so  muffish ! '  remarked 
Walter,  speaking  of  this  to  his  mother,  Edward, 
and  Brenda.  '  There  he  sits,  book  before  him, 
but  looking  as  if  his  thoughts  were  miles  off!  or 
he'll  be  drawing  a  Skye  terrier  on  the  margin  of 
his  book,  instead  of  doing  his  sum  or  whatever 
he's  got  to  do.  7  don't  see  him,  because  I'm  not 
near  him,  but  fellows  tell  me — and  he  is  never  in 
the  playground — always  in  with  an  impos  or 
something  to  finish.' 

'  He'll  be  cured  of  that  kind  of  thing  very 
soon,'  remarked  Edward.  '  He  will  get  sick  of 
all  this  extra  work  and  come  to  his  senses  ;  and 
the  work  won't  kill  him.' 

'  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  he  does  not  come  home 
with  Battersby  and  Rawson,  and  the  rest  of  us 
who  come  the  same  way,  but  must  needs  take 
up  with  Wickham  and  Mansel,  fellows  ever  so 
much  bigger  than  himself,  because  they  '  know  a 
lot  about  dogs.'  They  talk  about  black  muzzles, 
and  wiry  coats,  and  silky  coats,  just  like  a  lot  of 
ladies  talking  about  babies!' 


'  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  obliged  to  talk  about  a 
baby's  black  "muzzle,"'  said  Mrs.  Scott,  laughing; 
'  though  I'm  sure  I  might  be  eloquent  on  boys' 
"  black  paws."  ' 

'  Oh,  you  may  laugh,  mother,'  said  Walter, 
hastily  putting  his  hands  behind  him. 

'  He  will  be  all  right  again  in  a  week's  time, 
I  am  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Scott.  '  When  he  has  got 
tired  of  doing  impositions  he  will  be  more  care- 
ful to  keep  his  thoughts  under  control;  and 
when  he  has  grown  used  to  the  feeling  of  being 
the  owner  of  a  dog  he  will  not  tease  you  all  with 
his  talk  about  his  favourite.' 

'  He  does  not  tease  me,'  said  Brenda.  She 
was  nearly  as  fond  of  the  dog  as  Wilfred  was, 
and  made  him  her  especial  care.  But  she 
managed  to  hint  to  Wilfred  in  a  way  that  did 
not  vex  him,  that  '  Battersby  and  Rawson,  and 
the  rest  who  came  home  the  same  way,'  might 
possibly  have  their  feelings  hurt  if  they  thought 
he  meant  to  cut  them  and  take  up  with  Wick- 
ham and  Man  sell. 

One  very  fine  Saturday  Wilfred,  after  rushing 
about  Kensington  Gardens  with  the  little  Duke, 
sat  down  to  rest  on  a  bench  while  the  dog  lay 
down  close  by.  Presently  Wilfred  heard  a  child- 
ish voice  saying,  '  But,  please,  I  knoio  it's  Mac  ; 
I  can't  see  the  boy's  face  quite,  but  he  looks  like 
Mac's  new  master.' 

Wilfred  sat  up,  and  looked  behind  him  in  the 
direction  whence  the  voice  came ;  and  there,  as 
he  expected,  he  saw  Lily  Law,  sitting  on  a  shawl 
spread  on  the  grass,  among  two  or  three  other 
children,  and  some  nurses  who  he  knew  at 
once  were  not  Mrs.  Law's  servants.  He  got  up 
and,  calling  the  dog,  went  to  Lily. 

'  How  do  you  do  ? '  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand ;  '  here  is  little  Mac  come  to  see  you. 
He  remembers  you,'  he  added,  laughing,  as  Mac 
jumped  into  Lily's  little  lap  and  began  to  try 
to  lick  her  face.  '  And  where  is  Rosa  ?  is  she 
not  with  you  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Lily,  gravely  and  slowly  ;  '  I'm  by 
myself ;  I'm  spending  the  day.' 

4  She's  spending  the  day  with  us,'  said  the 
little  girl  who  sat  near  Lily.    '  We  live  close  by.' 

After  several  questions  and  answers  the  whole 
party  became  friendly — Wilfred  being  looked  up 
to  as  something  very  superior.  Presently,  after 
they  had  all  got  up  from  the  shawl,  and  were 
strolling  about  under  the  trees,  Wilfred  found 
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himself  alone  with  Lily  at  some  distance  from 
the  others,  and  he  was  conscious  that  she  was 
looking  earnestly  at  him,  as  if  she  had  something 
in  her  mind  that  she -wished  to  speak  with  her 
tongue 

'  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  to  me, 
Lily?'  he  asked,  stopping  still,  and  looking 
down  at  the  serious  little  plump  face  upturned 
to  his. 

'  Yes,  I  want  to  say  that  I  wish  I  could  see 
you  quite,  often,  and  be  friends,  just  like  we  are 
with  the  Addisons,'  she  replied. 

'  Well,  why  can't  you  ?  I  could  often  meet 
you  in  the  Park  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and 
call  on  you,  too,  on  Sundays,  if  your  parents  did 
not  mind.' 

'  No,  you  can't  meet  us  in  the  Park — 'cause 
of  Rosa — Rosa  would  not  like  it' 

1  Would  she  not?   Does  not  she  like  me,  then? ' 

'  No,  I  am  afraid  she  never  will,  because 
you've  got  Mac,'  said  Lily,  gravely,  and  shaking 
her  head  sadly. 

\  But  I  thought  Rosa  had  grown  tired  of  Mac, 
and  that  was  why  I  had  him  sent  to  me !'  said 
Wilfred.  - 1  was  talking  to  Noble  about  it  at 
your  door  the  other  day,  and  I  said,  "  Did  Mr. 
Law  get  tired  of  Mac  that  he  wanted  to  part 
with  him  ?  "  And  he  replied,  "  No,  that  it  was 
neither  master  nor  mistress  that  was  tired  of  him, 
but  master  had  heard  that  some  one  else  ioas." 
I  supposed  by  his  manner  that  he  meant  Rosa, 
for  if  he  didn't  mean  her  who  could  he  have 
meant  ? ' 

Lily  shook  her  head  sadly  once  more.  '  I'm 
sorry  to  say  he  did  mean  Rosa,'  she  said.  '  But 
they  were  too  hasty  about  it ;  at  least,  it  was  all 
just  like  King  Henry  and  Thomas  a,  Becket.' 

'  King  Henry  and  Thomas  a  Becket  ? '  cried 
Wilfred,  amused.  '  Why,  what  had  they  got  to 
do  with  it?' 

'  I'll  tell  you  how  it  all  happened,  and  then 
you  will  see,'  said  Lily,  steadily.  '  Rosa  was 
put  out.  She  called  him  an  ungrateful  little 
wretch,  and,  said  she  never  wanted  to  see  him 
again ;  so  father,  who  heard  her  say  it,  sent  him 
away  to  you.  She  cried  one  whole  night,  and 
scarcely  spoke  for  two  days,  and  I  am  sure  she 
wishes  she  had  never  said  those  words — just  like 
King  Henry,  you  know.' 

'  It  is  rather  better  with  Mac  than  it  was 
with  Thomas  a  Becket,  for  he  is  not  murdered 


— only  given  to  me,'  said  Wilfred.  '  But  are 
you  sure  that  Rosa  is  sad  about  losing  Mac  ? 
or  is  she  only  cross  because  he  has  been  taken 
from  her  ? ' 

'  She  is  really  sorry,'  said  Lily.  '  She  said  to 
Kitty  Addison,  who  is  her  particular  friend, 
that  she  loved  Mac,  and  should  never  care  for 
any  dog  so  well  again ;  and  she  said,  too,  that 
she  was  sorry  she  said  she  never  wanted  to  see 
him  again,  because  it  was  not  true.  I  heard  her 
tell  Kitty  so,  and  Rosa  never  says  she  is  sorry 
for  anything,  and  I  never  knew  she  loved  any- 
thing before  she  said  that ! ' 

'I  am  very  sorry  she  is  so  unhappy,'  said 
Wilfred,  quite  sincerely ;  '  though  I  am  not 
surprised  to  hear  it,  if  she  really  loved  the  little 
Duke — Mac,  I  mean.' 

'  Why  do  you  call  him  the  little  Duke  ?  It's  a 
pretty  name  ;  but  why  do  you  call  him  that  ?' 

Wilfred  explained  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
and  Lily  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  little 
Duke,  after  whom  Mac  was  called  by  his  new 
master,  was  an  historical  personage. 

'He  is  a  lovely  little  dog,'  she  said,  when, 
before  they  turned  to  rejoin  her  friends,  Wilfred 
whistled  to  Mac,  who  came  bounding  up  to 
them.  '  And  he  is  so  affectionate  and  clever,  too ; 
I  think  he  looks  more  happy  than  he  did  at 
home.' 

1  He  gets  out  of  doors  more,  perhaps,'  re- 
marked Wilfred,  although  he  privately  thought 
there  might  be  other  reasons  besides  this  for 
Mac's  improved  looks,  for  he  always  thought 
Rosa  teased  the  dog. 

'  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry  enough  he  is  gone ;  but  if 
you  could  come  and  see  us  often,  and  bring  him, 
I  should  not  mind  it  so  much,  said  Lily. 

'  Well,  I  will  come ;  Rosa  will  get  used  to 
seeing  me,  and  perhaps  get  to  like  me,'  said 
Wilfred,  smiling. 

'  Oh !  you  must  not  come,  indeed !  Rosa 
would  not  speak  to  you  I'm  sure,  and  then  father 
would  be  angry  with  her  !  And  oh,  Wilfred  ! ' 
said  Lily,  her  grave  tone  of  voice  becoming- 
more  earnest  as  she  stopped  and  looked  up  at 
the  boy;  '  and  oh,  Wilfred  !  I  am  so  afraid  it  is 
all  making  her  "  bear  malice  and  hatred  in  her 
heart !"' 

'I'm  sure  I  hope  not!'  said  Wilfred  ;  'she 
will  forget  Mac  in  a  little  time,  and  forgive  me 
then.'  (To  be  continued.) 
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Mac  jumped  into  Lily's  lap 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

{Continued  from  page  359.) 

^"^^  ^  OME  short  time  after,  Wilfred, 
Walter,  and  Brenda  met 
Kosa,  Lily,  and  the  nurses, 
and  perambulator,  at  the 
crossing  by  the  Marble  Arch. 
Lily  nodded  and  smiled,  and 
the  twins  shouted  at  Mac ; 
but  Rosa  gave  one  haughty 
glance,  and  then  looked  be- 
fore her,  and  passed  on. 
Wilfred,  with  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, caught  up  Mac,  and, 
following  Rosa,  held  him 
towards  her. 
'Won't  you  speak  to  the  dog?'  he  said, 
kindly ;  '  he  knows  you  quite  well.' 

'Go  away!'  she  said,  coldly,  although  her 
•eyes  flashed  for  one  moment.  '  J  hate  you,  and 
will  never  speak  to  you  again!' 

Wilfred  turned  away,  shocked  by  the  look 
on  her  face  and  by  the  words  she  had  spoken  so 
bitterly. 

'  What  did  you  go  showing  her  the  dog  for  ? 
Of  course,  she  thought  you  meant  to  crow  over 
her  with  him,'  said  Walter,  as  Wilfred  returned 
to  his  brother  and  sister. 

'I  meant  to  make  friends  —  nothing  more,' 
said  Wilfred,  hurt  and  sorry  that  he  had  done 
anything  that  Rosa  could  think  unkind. 

Many  times  that  day  he  recalled  the  bitter 
words  and  angry  look,  that  his  action,  which  he 
had  meant  for  kindness,  had  provoked  from  Rosa. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  he  had  plenty 
•of  leisure  to  think  the  matter  all  over  again,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  when  alone  with  Brenda,  he 
began  to  talk  upon  the  subject,  and  to  ask  her 
what  could  be  done  to  soften  Rosa's  feelings  of 
Jiatred. 

'  I  do  not  see  that  we  could  do  anything,' 
said  Brenda,  thoughtfully ;  '  we  are  not  her 
relatives — not  even  friends ;  we  could  not  say 
anything  to  her,  that  I  can  see.' 

'  Oh,  no ;  we  could  not  say  anything,  cer- 
tainly,' said  Wilfred,  as  he  stroked  the  little 
Duke's  shiny  blue  hair.  '  My  little  Duke,  could 
j/ou  say  anything  with  your  bright  eyes  and 
jolly  ways?' 

'  I  am  afraid  the  sight  of  him  would  only 


make  her  want  him  all  the  more,  and  dislike  you 
all  the  more,'  said  Brenda. 

'  You  see,  after  all,  he  was  her  dog,  in  a  kind 
of  way,  just  as  he  is  mine.  And  she  did  not 
mean  that  she  did  not  want  to  see  him  again 
when  she  said  it,'  said  Wilfred. 

'  Then  she  should  not  have  said  it,'  said 
Brenda. 

'  No  ;  she  spoke  hastily.  I  suppose  every  one 
does  sometimes,  at  least  people  who  are  not 
tremendously  good  and  all  that,'  said  Wilfred. 
And  then  there  was  a  long  silence,  the  boy  going 
over  in  his  mind  words  that  his  mother  had  said. 
'Before  you  judge  any  one  for  his  conduct  on 
any  particular  occasion  try  and  put  yourself  in 
his  place,  and  then  you  may  be  able  to  find  out, 
in  some  degree,  the  difficulties  he  had  to  fight 
against.' 

'  I  should  think  it  jolly  hard,'  he  thought ; 
'  and  I  don't  suppose  I  should  care  to  see  the 
person  who  had  the  dog  ;  but  I  should  love  the 
dog  just  the  same,  and  want  to  pat  him  when  I 
saw  him,  and  Rosa  did  not  seem  to  wish  to  do 
so  ;  but  then  she  is  "  very  proud,"  as  Lily  so 
often  says,  and  that  might  keep  her  back,  of 
course.  But  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  I  hope, 
and  that  is,  that  I  should  never  hate  any  one.' 

So  his  thoughts  went  on,  over  and  over 
again,  while  the  little  Duke  played  about  the 
room  with  a  ball,  and  Brenda  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  her  Testament  in  search  of  texts  that 
bore  upon  the  subject  they  were  talking  about. 

'  Do  you  think  that  Rosa  really  meant  she  hated 
you  ?'  she  asked,  presently,  looking  up  from  the 
book.  '  I  hope  she  did  not,  for  it  says  here, 
"  Whoso  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer."  ' 

'  Oh,  I'm  sure  she  could  not  mean  that  kind 
of  hate!'  said  Wilfred,  smiling;  'you  may 
depend  she  would  give  me  something  to  eat  if  I 
was  starving.' 

'  But  I  suppose — I'm  afraid — she  felt  very 
wicked  about  you  when  she  said  she  hated  you?' 

'  Well,  she  certainly  looked  wicked.' 

After  dinner  was  over,  Wilfred  told  his 
mother  that  he  wished  to  go  out  with  the  little 
Duke  alone,  instead  of  going  as  usual  with  her 
and  his  father  and  the  rest,  and  that  after  he 
came  home  he  would  tell  her  where  he  had  been, 
and  all  about  it,  if  she  would  not  ask  him  any 
questions  now. 

She  had  always  trusted  Wilfred,  and  he  had 
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never  yet  given  her  cause  to  regret  her  confidence 
in  his  word,  so  that  after  one  tender  look  of 
inquiry  into  the  soft  dark  eyes  that  were  so  like 
her  own,  she  gave  her  permission  ;  and  Wilfred, 
after  kissing  her  gravely,  said  good-bye,  and 
went  out  of  the  house  with  the  little  Duke 
bounding  before  him,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
Walter,  who  remarked  that  there  was  no  end  to 
Wilfred's  fads  and  fancies  with  that  dog ! 

He  walked  quickly  towards  Berkeley  Street, 
but  did  not  look  very  happy,  although  the 
little  Duke  jumped  about  him  and  enjoyed 
running  hither  and  thither  in  the  streets,  which 
are  so  much  less  thronged  and  noisy  on  Sundays 
than  on  week-days.  Mr.  Law  was  at  home,  and 
Wilfred  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
he  was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Law,  and  drinking 
'  afternoon  tea.'  Both  boy  and  dog  were  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  master,  of  the  house ;  but  Mrs. 
Law  sighed  a  great  deal  as  she  stroked  Mac, 
and  Wilfred  supposed  she  was  thinking  of  Rosa's 
unhappiness  about  her  lost  pet.  This  idea  gave 
Wilfred  courage  to  speak.  '  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  what  I  am  going  to  say,'  he  began,  hesi- 
tatingly, and  in  a  low  voice.  '  But  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  that  I  don't  quite  think  it  is  right 
that  I  should  keep  the  little  Duke — I  mean 
Mac' 

'  Not  keep  him,  eh  ?'  said  Mr.  Law,  in  great 
surprise. 

'  Tired  of  him,  perhaps?'  remarked  Mrs.  Law. 

'  Oh,  no,  not  tired  of  him,  indeed '. '  said 
Wilfred,  his  face  flushing,  and-  his  eyes  filling  as 
he  looked  at  his  little  favourite  eating  the  bread 
and  butter  Mrs.  Law  fed  him  with,  his  ears  up 
and  his  head  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Law  looked  at  the  boy  attentively  for  a 
moment  before  he  spoke.  '  You  do  not  think  it 
right  to  keep  the  dog?  Why  not?'  he  asked, 
gravely  but  kindly. 

•'  I  have  been  putting  myself  in  Rosa's  place 
about  it — thinking  how  I  should  feel  if  my 
father  gave  away  anything  that  was  called 
mine — and  I  know  I  should  not  like  it  one  bit, 
and  perhaps  should  feel  spiteful  to  the  person  it 
was  given  to — I  might,  you  know.  And  if  it 
was  anything  that  I  could  love — anything  alive 
— I  should  think  it  very,  very  hard  to  bear, 
and  should  not  know  how  to  bear  it — hardly.' 

He  stopped  for  a  moment,  but  Mr.  Law  did 
not  speak,  seeing  he  had  more  to  say,  and  Wil- 


fred, with  a  sudden  feeling  of  boldness,  looked 
lip  into  Mr.  Law's  face,  as  he  went  on. 

'  I  met  Lily  the  other  day,  and  she  told  me 
that  Rosa  was  put  out  when  she  said  she  did 
not  want  to  see  Mac  any  more ;  that  she  spoke 
hastily,  and  has  been  sad  and  sorry  about  it 
ever  since.  And  she  will  not  speak  to  me — 
Rosa,  I  mean — and  says  she  quite  hates  me.  I 
think,  then,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  the  dog 
any  more,  to  make  her  so  wretched,  and  to 
tempt  her  to  hate  any  one.' 

'  In  plain  words,  my  boy,'  said  Mr.  Law, 
smiling,  '  you  think  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
taken  the  dog  away  from  Rosa  ? ' 

1  Not  exactly  ought  not,  certainly,"  said  Wil- 
fred ;  '  of  course,  children's  things  are  really 
their  fathers'  things,  but  ' 

•  Well,  but  what?'  asked  Mr.  Law,  kindly 
and  patiently,  for  he  was  struck  with  the  boy's  • 
frankness,  and  pleased  with  his  manner. 

'  But  I  think  perhaps — perhaps  it  would  have 
been  kinder  if  you  had  not  acted  as  though  Mac- 
was  yours — you  see  ;  we  get  so  fond  of  our 
favourites,  and  they  are  something  like  children 
to  us,  and  we  think  it  very  hard  if  they  are 
taken  from  us ;  and  grown-up  people  don't  seem 
to  think  of  all  this  sometimes ;  and  sometimes 
we  are  called  sulky  or  babyish  if  we  seem  to 
mind  it.' 

He  stopped  again,  and  as  Mr.  Law  did  not 
speak  he  was  afraid  he  was  deeply  offended.  He 
got  up  from  his  chair,  and  looked  into  Mr.  Law's 
face  as  he  spoke  again. 

'  I'm  afraid  you  think  me  rude,  sir,'  he  said, 
reddening  with  the  effort  to  overcome  his  shyness, 
and  speak  out  boldly  ;  '  but  I  don't  mean  it  for 
rudeness,  although  you  may  not  believe  me.  If 
you  will  have  Mac  back  again  and  tell  Rosa  not 
to  hate  me  any  more —  that  is  all  I  come  to  say,, 
really.'  (To  be  continued.) 


THE  MOUNTAIN  OP  DIFFICULTY. 

IF  a  mountain  is  in  your  way  you  cannot  go 
through  it;  ,but  you  can  take  firm  hold  of 
your  staff  and  patiently  climb  over  it.  The  way 
is  slow,  but  it  is  sure,  and  perseverance  will  be 
rewarded  with  success. 
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EVERSLEIGH  WOODS.  order.    So  Aunts  Mary  and  Eliza  at  the  Grange 

IT  was  a  merry  party  that  wended  its  way  took  care  of  the  girls,  while  Colonel  and  Mrs. 

one  bright  morning  late  in  summer  towards  Kingscote  at  the  Hall  came  with  their  three  sons 

the  woods  of  Eversleigh.  and  four  daughters,  and  took  charge  generally,  as 


The  young  people  of  two  or  three  of  the  families  Emily  and  Arthur  Madden  were  heard  to  say 

in  Saltley  Village  joined  together  for  a  splendid  laughingly. 

picnic;  and  the  elders,  approving,  sent  one  or  two  Geordie  Kingscote  was  a  strapping  young 

of  their  number  just  to  keep  the  young  folks  in  fellow,  home  on  furlough  from  his  ship ;  he  had 
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just  returned  from  his  first  voyage,  and  lie  had 
made  up  his  mind  for  some  thorough  enjoyment. 

'  I  say,  girls,'  he  cried,  'we'll  have  some  fun  in 
the  nut  walks,  if  they  are  anything  like  what  they 
used  to  he.' 

'  Oh,  there  are  plenty!'  chimed  in  three  or  four 
girlish  voices  all  at  once.  '  Tom  and  Alfred  hoth 
told  us  what  a  lot  they  got  a  week  ago,  so  Ave 
shall  just  he  in  right  time.' 

It  was  a  pretty  sight:  the  waggon,  drawn  by 


dell  down  the  wood  bottom,  and  found  the  huge 
arm  of  an  ancient  beech,  which  spread  itself  many 
feet  over  the  side  of  the  dell,  and  how  they  all 
sidled  along  the  branch  until  they  reached  the 
very  end,  and  swung  themselves  till  it  seemed  as 
if  they  must  all  fall  together ;  how  the  girls 
screamed  with  fright,  and,  at  last,  one  of  the  boys 
dropped  many  feet  into  the  dell,  just  to  show 
how  jolly  it  was. 

And  then,  who  would  describe  the  lunch,  and 
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four  sturdy  horses  at  a  good  round  trot,  filled 
with  happy  faces,  and  followed  by  the  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Kingscote  in  their  waggonette.  All 
the  provisions  were  stored  in  the  bottom  of  the 
waggon,  and  it  required  very  few  minutes,  once 
they  arrived  at  the  woods,  to  find  a  spot,  not 
too  far  from  the  road,  where  the  unpacking  was 
soon  done,  and  the  servants  left  to  prepare  the 
open-air  lunch,  while  everybody  strolled  off  to 
gather  flowers  or  nuts,  or  dig  tiny  fern  roots,  or 
lichens  from  the  gnarled  forest  trees. 

Oh!  what  stories  there  were  to  tell  of  little 
personal  adventures  that  happened  to  each !  How 
Cyril  and  Arthur  took  their  cousins  into  a  deep 


the  good  things  provided  ?  and  how  everybody 
tried  to  make  everybody  else  happy,  without 
quarrelling  or  fighting  of  any  kind? 

Then,  going  home  in  the  waggon  again,  while 
the  dying  sun  sank  down  in  the  west,  how  they 
wanted  a  hero  !  And  everybody  voted  Geordie 
to  be  the  hero  knight,  because  he  rescued  Evy 
Shiplake's  hat  when  it  tumbled  in  a  stagnant 
pool,  when  she  was  reaching  up  high  for  the 
hazel-nuts.  And  Evy  had  to  tell  the  tale,  and 
everybody  clapped  and  shouted,  ;  Geordie  for 
ever!'  And  then  sang  songs  and  snatches  from 
madrigals,  and  '  Home,  sweet  home.' 

And  then,  when  at  last  the  lawn  in  front  of 
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the  Hall  was  reached,  they  all  closed  round  the 
good  old  Colonel  and  his  wife,  to  thank  them  for 
so  much  fun  and  real  happiness,  the  Colonel  said, 
'  Now,  my  dears,  delighted  we  all  are  at  our 
happy  day,  and,  thank  God,  He  has  brought  us 
safe  and  sound  home  again.  No  accident,  no 
sad  incident,  Let  us  us  give  Him  the  praise. 
Sing  the  Evening  Hymn  altogether,  and  then, 
God  bless  you  all,  and  good  night.' 

And  never  did  the  village  air  resound  with 
sweeter  strains  than  when,  in  the  summer  night, 
the  youthful  voices  blended  so  well  together,  and 
made  sweet  harmony  sweeter,  because  of  the 
praise  they  sang.  H. 


THE   PATH  OF  DUTY. 

DID  you  think  wheu you  were  singing. 
Along  life's  narrow  road, 
That  little  footsteps  followed, 
And  you  guided  them  to  God  ? 

Did  you  know  when  you  were  Avecpiiig, 

Sad  and  faithless  on  the  way, 
That  a  heavy  shadow  rested 

On  the  little  one  that  day  ? 

Do  Ave  all,  as  fellow-pilgrims, 

In  sweet  harmony  combine, 
And  strive  that  no  harsh  discord 

Shall  mar  our  song  divine  ? 

Do  we  march  with  heavenly  music, 

Cheering  others  on  the  way, 
With  trimmed  lamps  brightly  burning, 

Till  lost  in  endless  day  ? 

Oh,  think  if  one  soul  watching 

By  us  should  be  cast  down, 
Or  through  our  faithless  service 

Should  lose  his  heavenly  crown  ! 


A  CHILD'S  FAITH. 

IN  Germany  once  lived  a  boy.  who  lost  his 
father  when  he  was  only  six  years  old.  By 
his  father's  death  he  was  deprived  of  all  means 
of  continuing  his  education,  and,  though  he  was 
most  anxious  to  get  admission  to  the  Moravian 
school,  he  had  neither  money  nor  friends  to  help 
him. 

He  had  been  early  taught  to  fear  God,  and  he 
trusted,  with  a  child's  faith,  everything  to  Him. 
'I  will  go  to  Jesus,'  he  said  to  himself;  'He  will 


help  me.'  But  then  the  thought  came,  '  How, 
how  am  I  to  go  '?'  '  I'll  Avrite,'  said  he.  And 
he  set  about  it,  and  the  letter  he  wrote  was  this  i 

'  My  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, — 

'  I  have  lost  my  father.  We  are  very  poor ; 
but  I  know  that  Thou  tellest  us,  whatsoever  we  shall 
ask  God  in  Thy  name  Tie  will  give  it  us.  I  believe 
what  Thou  sayest,  Lord  Jesus.  I  pray  then  unto 
God,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  He  will  give  my 
mother  the  means  of  placing  me  in  the  school.  I 
should  so  much  like  to  continue  to  be  taught,  I  pray 
unto  Thee  already,  but  I  will  love  Thee  still  more. 
Give  me  also  wisdom  and  everything  that  is  good.' 

He  directed  his  little  letter  and  posted  it,  feeling 
sure  that  God  would  answer  it, 

The  postmaster,  when  he  saw  the  direction, 
thought  it  was  from  some  madman,  and  threw 
it  on  one  side.  When  he  had  sent  off  all  the 
other  letters  he  took  it  up,  and  saw  the  writing 
was  that  of  a  child,  and  he  opened  and  read  it. 
The  prayer  was  so  real,  so  earnest,  he  showed  it 
to  a  friend,  who  took  it  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Governors  of  the  school.  A  noble  lady,  the- 
Baroness  de  la  Lippe,  was  present,  and  her  sym- 
pathy was  at  once  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  ladT 
and,  after  due  inquiry,  she  placed  him  in  the 
school  he  so  much  desired,  and  paid  for  his 
education. 

Such  was  God's  answer  to  a  fervent  childish 
prayer. 


FALLING  AMONG  THIEVES. 

THE  famous  divine,  Matthew  Henry,  was  once 
returning  home  through  Hackney  at  night, 
and  he  was  waylaid  by  four  men,  who  attacked 
and  robbed  him  of  his  money,  some  ten  or  eleven 
shillings  in  all. 

Instead  of  making  a  great  stir  about  it,  and 
indulging  in  useless  regrets,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  his  diary :  '  What  reason  have  I 
to  be  thankful  to  God,  who  have  travelled  so 
much,  and  yet  was  never  robbed  before ! ' 

How  much  evil  is  caused  by  the  love  of  money, 
that  four  men  can  be  found  to  venture  not  only 
their  lives,  but  their  souls,  for  half-a-crown  a- 
piece '. 

What  power  Satan  has  with  the  children  of 
evil,  and  what  is  the  vanity  of  worldly  wealth! 
how  soon  we  may  be  stripped  of  it,  and  how 
loosely,  therefore,  should  we  hold  it! 
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JANET'S  CHOICE. 

(Continued  from  page  355. ) 

AT  last  Mrs.  Oampton  returned.  When  she 
approached  the  cradle  and  looked  at  baby, 
Janet  felt  she  ought  to  tell  what  had  happened ; 
but  just  then  her  glance  fell  on  the  fender,  she 
recalled  the  harsh  words  and  the  blow.  '  No,  I 
won't  tell  her,'  said  Janet  to  herself ;  '  she  is  so 
cross  and  unkind.'  At  last  baby  awoke.  She 
began  to  cry  and  move  restlessly  about,  but  when 
Mrs.  Crampton  took  her  on  her  knee  and  rocked  her, 
she  soon  fell  asleep  ;  and  as  Mrs.  Crampton  did 
not  notice  that  anything  seemed  wrong  with 
baby,  Janet  tried  to  forget  about  the  fall. 

For  some  weeks  baby  was  particularly  peev- 
ish and  fretful.  Sometimes,  when  Mrs.  Cramp- 
ton exclaimed,  'What  can  ail  baby  to-day?' 
Janet  felt  she  ought  to  tell  about  the  fall,  but 
the  longer  she  put  it  off  the  harder  it  became, 
till  at  last  she  had  no  courage  left ;  she  remained 
silent,  and  consoled  herself  with  hoping  that 
baby's  strange  ways  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
accident. 

Mrs.  Crampton  sometimes  tried  to  accustom 
little  Milly  (so  baby  was  called)  to  walk,  but  the 
child  seemed  to  have  difficulty  even  in  standing 
for  a  moment,  and  began  to  cry  and  moan  when 
,she  was  put  on  the  floor,  so  that  Mrs.  Crampton 
was  obliged  to  take  her  in  her  arms  again.  One 
evening  Mr.  Crampton  was  sitting  near  the  fire 
at  supper,  and  he  said  to  his  wife,  '  I  wonder 
when  our  little  Milly  will  begin  to  toddle  about. 
She  is  over  two  years  old  now.' 

Mrs.  Crampton  then  told  her  husband  she  had 
been  to  the  dispensary  for  some  medicine  that 
day,  and  she  had  mentioned  to  the  assistant 
how  backward  Milly  was  in  walking.  He  had 
asked  if  the  child  had  ever  had  a  fall,  and  when 
he  had  heard  that  she  had  not,  he  said,  '  Then 
make  yourself  easy.  It  is  probably  weakness. 
Do  not  force  her  to  walk ;  she  will  run  about 
quite  well  when  she  gets  stronger.' 

Janet  was  sitting  on  a  little  stool  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fireplace,  listening  eagerly  to  every 
word  her  mother  said.  She  was  filled  with 
horror.  She  felt  a  choking  in  her  throat,  but 
speak  she  must ;  she  went  straight  up  to  her 
father  and  told  him  all  about  the  fall.  She  never 
forgot  his  sad,  reproachful  look.  As  for  Mrs. 
'Crampton,  she  was  dumb  with  rage. 

The  next  morning  little  Milly  was  taken  to 


the  doctor.  He  examined  her  carefully,  and  said 
that  owing  to  the  fall  one  leg  had  contracted, 
and  was  therefore  shorter  than  the  other.  '  If 
you  had  brought  her  to  me  at  once,'  he  said,  '  I 
might  possibly  have  set  it  to  rights.  She  is  too 
weak  now  to  undergo  any  treatment.  I  very 
much  fear  she  will  never  have  the  use  of  her 
limbs.' 

Poor  Janet,  who  had  crept  into  a  corner  of 
the  room,  heard  all  this.  You  may  fancy  what 
she  felt.  The  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks  at  the 
thought  that  poor  little  Milly  would  be  a  cripple 
for  life — and  all  through  her  fault !  Oh !  if  she 
had  but  told  of  the  accident  at  once ! 

From  that  day  Janet  loved  little  Milly  with 
great  tenderness  :  she  never  could  do  enough  for 
her.  All  jealousy  had  gone ;  her^one  thought 
was  to  make  up  in  some  way  for  the  great  wrong 
she  had  done  her  little  sister.  She  wanted  to  do 
everything  for  Milly  herself,  and  would  sit  for 
hours  near  her  bed  amusing  her,  when  Mrs. 
Crampton  was  out ;  for  when  she  was  at  home, 
Janet  was  generally  sent  off  to  do  housework. 

Mrs.  Crampton  had  never  been  fond  of  Janet, 
but  after  this  affair  she  seemed  quite  to  dislike 
the  sight  of  her,  and  often  called  her  a  '  mean, 
deceitful  little  thing,'  and  reproached  her  for  all 
the  evil  she  had  caused.  Janet  used  to  get  so 
wretched,  she  would  often  slink  off  next  door  to 
Mrs.  Green,  would  lay  her  head  on  her  lap,  and 
have  a  good  cry.  '  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the 
children  playing  in  the  street,  when  I  think  Milly 
will  never  be  able  to  run  about  with  them  ;  and 
how  she  will  hate  me  as  she  gets  older,  just  as 
mother  does  now  !  But  I  deserve  it  all.  Oh  ! 
what  a  wicked,  wicked  girl  I  have  been  ! ' 

Mrs.  Green  would  try  and  comfort  Janet,  and 
remind  her  that  she  had  not  meant  to  hurt  the 
baby,  and  would  not  have  concealed  the  matter 
if  she  had  known  what  harm  it  would  have  oc- 
casioned. Still,  Janet  was  not  comforted ;  she 
had  a  constant  feeling  of  being  naughty  and 
disgraced.  She  fancied  even  her  father  was 
colder  to  her ;  and  just  at  this  time  her  dear 
gray  cat  died,  and  then  she  felt,  indeed,  that  she 
had  no  one  to  love  her. 

At  last  Mrs.  Crampton  was  so  dissatisfied 
with  Janet's  work  at  home,  she  said  she  would 
rather  have  her  out  of  the  way,  and  so  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton decided  to  send  her  to  work  at  a  cloth- 
mill.  (To  be  continued.) 
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THE  MOIST  ARCH  OF  THE  LAKE. 

Tin  HE  Eagle  is  a  fierce  and  a  ravenous  bird, 
JL  and  in  some  countries  is  justly  feared  on 
account  of  the  boldness  of  its  attacks,  not  only 
on  animals  of  all  sizes,  but  even  on  children  and 
grown  -up  people. 

Some  poor  peasants  were  working  in  the  fields 
at  their  home  in  Norway  in  1737,  and  their  little 
son,  while  running  about  with  them,  was  pounced 
upon  by  an  eagle,  and  carried  right  away  into 
the  mountains,  and  neither  father  nor  mother 
ever  saw  tlieir  child  again. 

Some  gentlemen  fishing  on  a  loch  relate  a 
battle  between  an  eagle  and  otter  which  they 
saw.  A  large  otter  was  sleeping  in  the  sun  near 
the  edge  of  the  loch,  when  an  eagle,  from  his 
lofty  seat  on  the  cliffs  above,  espied  him,  and 
pounced  upon  him  ;  but  the  otter  was  awake 
at  once,  and  stood  on  the  defensive,  till  another 
eagle  appeared,  when  he  took  to  the  water, 
where,  however,  before  he  could  dive,  he  was 
fixed  by  one  of  the  eagle's  talons,  which  was 
fastened  in  his  skin. 

Redoubling  his  efforts,  the  combat  became  a 
fierce  one,  till  the  eagle  at  length,  finding  himself 
in  danger  of  being  dragged  into  the  water,  loosed 
his  bold,  and,  with  his  companion,  beat  a  retreat 
to  the  mountains. 

Perched  on  the  top  of  some  lofty  crag,  the 
bird-monarch  is  a  noble  addition  to  the  land- 
scapes of  the  north  ;  yet,  though  made  fierce  by 
hunger,  in  general  he  is  coward  enough  to  avoid 
any  eqaal  combat,  and  only  preys  upon  those 
animals  and  birds  that,  by  reason  of  his  great 
size  amd  strength,  he  can  easily  conquer. 


JANET'S  CHOICE. 

(Continued  from  page  367.) 
CHAPTER  II.  JANET  AT  THE  MILL. 

THE  life  at  the  mill  was  new  and  strange  to 
Janet,  but  in  many  respects  she  liked  it ; 
and  it  was  a  great  relief  to  be  free  from  Mrs. 
Crampton's  constant  scoldings.  The  mill  girls 
were  sometimes  rough  and  rude,  but  most  of 
them  soon  became  fond  of  the  pale,  quiet  little 
worker.  At  first  the  constant  whirr  of  the 
machinery  stunned  and  frightened  her,  and  the 
hundreds  of  bobbins  turning  so  rapidly  and  wind- 
ing the  finished  wool  almost  blinded  Iter.  She 
wondered  the  girls  dared  to  put  their  hands  so 


near  the  machinery  to  join  the  threads  of  wool 
which  kept  breaking  off;  however,  gradually 
she  became  accustomed  to  this,  and  her  delicate 
fingers  soon  worked  neatly  and  rapidly.  All  the 
girls  below  the  age  of  thirteen  were  obliged  to 
go  to  school  for  some  hours  every  clay.  Janet 
liked  this  time  better  than  any  other.  She  soon, 
learnt  to  read  and  write  very  nicely.  George 
gave  her  his  slate,  which  she  used  so  to  admire, 
and  she  amused  herself  with  writing.  At  first 
she  could  only  write,  in  large,  round  hand,  single' 
words,  but  in  time  she  was  able  to  write  long 
sentences. 

Susan  Robins,  a  cousin  of  Janet's,  worked  at 
the  wool-mill  also.  Susan  was  four  years  older 
than  Janet,  and  had  been  employed  at  the  nrilL 
ever  since  she  was  quite  a  little  thing.  Susan 
had  merry  bright  eyes,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
with  her  companions.  Some  months  after  Janet 
had  been  working  in  the  mill,  Susan  invited  her 
to  take  a  walk  on  Sunday  with  her. 

'  I  go  to  the  Sunday  School,'  said  Janet,  sadly; 
for  she  would  have  much  preferred  a  walk  with 
her  companions. 

'  Oh,  well ;  we  will  wait  for  you  till  school  is 
over.  The  evenings  are  pretty  long  now,' 
answered  Susan,  good-naturedly.  And  so  it 
was  decided,  much  to  Janet's  delight. 

The  whole  of  the  week  Janet  looked  forward 
impatiently  to  this  walk,  and  spent  every  spare 
moment  in  preparing  her  dress  for  it.  She  con- 
sulted about  this  with  kind  Mrs.  Green.  '  I 
suppose  I  must  make  my  old  gray  alpaca  dress 
do,'  she  said,  holding  it  up  anxiously.  '  They 
go  very  smart ;  but  I  have  no  better  dress.' 

Mrs.  Green  eyed  it  and  turned  it  about.  ' 1 
think,  deary,  this  will  do  nicely,'  she  said,  after 
some  time,  '  if  you  take  off  that  torn  fringe  and 
put  on  some  neat  braid.' 

'  I  have  a  piece  of  blue  braid,'  said  Janet. 

'Well,  then,  if  you  bring  it  in  this  evening, 
I  will  try  and  put  it  on  the  dress  for  you,'  replied 
Mrs.  Green. 

Janet  then  produced  her  gray  straw  bonnet. 
'Oh,  dear  me!  That  is  shabby!'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Green. 

The  tears  came  into  Janet's  eyes.  '  I  dare 
not  ask  mother  for  anything,'  she  said. 

'  If  you  bought  a  shape,  a  little  blue  net,  and 
ribbon,  it  would  only  cost  a  trifle,  and  I  would 
manage  to  trim  it  up  for  you  somehow  or  other,'' 
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said  Mrs.  Green,  kindly.  '  I  think  your  mother 
will  let  you  do  this.  There  is  not  another  girl 
at  the  mill  who  takes  all  her  earnings  to  her 
parents.' 

Janet  felt  very  frightened,  hut  her  great  anxiety 
to  have  the  honnet  made  her  determined  to  ask. 
She  found  Mrs.  Crampton  busy,  as  usual,  her 
dress  tucked  up,  whitening  the  hearth.  '  Please, 
mother,  will  you  let  me  keep  some  of  my  earnings 
this  week?'  asked  she,  timidly. 

'  Keep  your  earnings,  child  !  What  do  you 
want  to  do  with  them  ?' 

'  I  want  to  get  a  new  bonnet,'  said  Janet  in  a 
still  lower  voice.  '  I  am  going  out  with  Susy 
next  Sunday.' 

Mrs.  Crampton  looked  up  angrily,  and  said, 
'  What !  are  you  going  to  take  to  idling  about 
the  streets  on  Sunday?  I  don't  like  such  doings. 
I  won't  have  those  rude,  rough  mill  girls  coming 
about  my  house.  However  your  money  is  your 
own;  take  it.'  And  she  flung  down  two 
shillings. 

Janet  picked  it  up,  and,  ran  away  to  Mrs. 
•Green  ;  but  her  heart  was  heavy,  and  all  the 
pleasure  in  the  anticipated  walk  was  gone.  Mrs. 
■Green  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  they  decided  to 
get  a  little  blue  ribbon  and  trim  an  old  white 
Jiat  which  Janet  had. 

At  last  the  long-expected  Sunday  was  at 
thand.  On  Saturday  evening  Janet  spent  a  long 
time  plaiting  up  her  hair  tight  to  make  it 
crimped,  like  Susan's,  which  delayed  her  so  that 
she  was  late  in  scouring  the  dresser  and  tables, 
which  brought  another  scolding  from  Mrs. 
Crampton.  However,  the  next  morning  was  so 
bright  and  sunny  that  Janet  regained  all  her 
good  spirits,  and  counted  the  hours  till  afternoon 
impatiently.  Directly  after  dinner  she  hastened 
to  dress.  When  she  was  ready  she  ran  into 
Mrs.  Green,  who  kissed  her,  and  said  she  looked 
a  tidy,  bonnie  little  lassie. 

J anet  had  been  so  long  dressing,  she  was  late 
for  Sunday  School ;  and  when  she  did  get  there 
she  felt  as  if  all  the  girls  must  be  noticing  her. 
She  hardly  heard  what  Miss  Eobertson  said. 
She  knew  it  was  something  about  a  princess  who 
found  a  baby  amongst  the  bulrushes,  and  she 
thought  to  herself  how  nice  it  would  be  to  be  a 
princess,  and  have  plenty  of  handsome  clothes 
to  wear.  Directly  school  was  over  she  rushed 
into  the  street,  and  found  Susy  and  her  two 


companions  from  the  mill  already  waiting  for 
her.  But  Janet  was  quite  overawed  at  the 
smartness  of  their  dress.  As  for  Susan,  she  had 
on  a  blue  silk  dress,  a  white  bonnet  with  a  rose 
in  it,  her  hair  crimped,  and  one  long  curl  falling 
down  her  shoulder.  The  other  girls  eyed  Janet 
from  head  to  foot,  tittered  and  made  loud 
remarks  about  her  dress.  Janet's  cheeks  glowed, 
and  she  drew  back  into  the  passage ;  but  Susy 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  said  good-naturedly, 
'  Come  along,  little  Jan ;  we  will  walk  out 
Headingly  way.'    And  so  they  set  off. 

The  girls  were  very  merry  together,  and  made 
jokes,  but  Janet  did  not  understand  much  they 
said  ;  and  Susan,  though  she  still  kept  hold  of 
her  hand,  soon  forgot  her,  and  laughed  and 
talked  the  loudest  of  any.  Janet  felt  strange, 
and  lonely,  and  neglected,  and  the  day  she  had 
looked  forward  to  with  such  pleasure  turned  out  so 
miserable,  that  she  shed  bitter  tears  that  evening 
as  she  put  away  her  hat  and  dress. 

Susan  often  invited  Janet  to  walk  out  again, 
but  she  always  refused ;  she  determined  not  to 
go  till  she  could  dress  as  handsomely  as  the  other 
girls.  Her  great  ambition  was  to  buy  a  blue 
silk  dress  and  a  white  bonnet,  like  Susan's.  For 
this  purpose  she  kept  a  savings'  box  on  the 
dresser,  and  put  every  farthing  of  money  she 
could  get  into  it.  Her  father  allowed  her  now 
to  keep  a  small  portion  of  her  earnings,  all  of 
which  she  put  carefully  into  the  box. 

Janet  became  less  and  less  helpful  at  home, 
and  did  not  care  even  to  attend  to  little  Milly, 
who  felt  the  change,  and  quite  avoided  her  now. 

Janet  had  been  working  at  the  mill  rather 
more  than  four  years,  when  Mrs.  Crampton  was 
taken  ill  with  fever.  The  doctor  thought  very 
seriously  of  the  illness,  and  Janet's  heart  felt 
quite  softened  towards  Mrs.  Crampton,  as  she 
lay  there  so  helpless  and  suffering,  and  she  tried 
to  do  her  very  best.  Mrs.  Crampton  was 
touched  at  this,  and  a  kindlier  feeling  sprang 
up  between  them.  One  evening  Mrs.  Crampton 
called  Janet  to  her,  and  said,  'Janet,  child,  I 
have  been  a  hard  mother  to  you,  but  I  meant 
well.  Be  kind  to  my  little  Milly.  She  has  no 
one  to  look  to  but  you.' 

'  Indeed  I  will,'  said  Janet,  earnestly,  the 
tears  running  down  her  cheeks.  A  few  days 
after,  poor  Mrs.  Crampton  died. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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'  FATHER'S  COMING !? 

MEREY  rippling  laughter ! 
1  Mother,  dear,  the  moon  is  getting  up 
behind  the  hill  yonder :  may  I  run  to  meet 
father  ?  he's  sure  to  come  along  the  lane.' 

'  And  me  too  ? '  cried  little  Jessie,  the  toddling 
pet  of  scarcely  three  years  old. 

Mother  knows  they  can  come  to  no  great 


harm,  and  father  is  sure  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  his  maidens,  and  so  she  gives  a  willing  '  Yes.' 

Then  there's  a  scamper  who  shall  be  first,  and 
merry  shouts  resound  along  the  leafy  avenue 
through  which  the  children  run. 

'  There's  father  coming  over  the  stile  ! '  And 
in  another  minute  their  arms  are  round  his 
neck,  and  he  has  to  be  a  horse  for  little  Jessie  to 
ride  all  the  way  home.  Tired  as  he  is  he  freshens 
up  at  the  sight  of  the  little  ones,  and  his  girl  is 
but  a  feather's  weight  as  she  sits  on  his  shoulder 


crowing  with  delight,  when  mother  waves  her 
hand  as  they  come  in  sight. 

And  every  evening  in  summer  it  is  the  same. 
Father  knows  that  the  last  hundred  yards  along 
the  home  lane  is  the  shortest  bit  of  all  to  his 
tired  feet,  because  of  the  loving  greeting  that 
waits  him  over  the  stile,  and  welcome  in  his 
little  ones'  love. 


LOVE  BEGETS  LOVE. 

AN  old  divine  asked  his  little  daughter 
how  it  was  everybody  loved  her.  '  I 
know  not,'  she  said,  '  unless  it  be  that  I 
love  everybody ! ' 


i  '  THE  LIVING  BIRD.' 

1 1  Lev.  xiv.  5-7. 

FLUTTERING  o'er  the  running  water. 
For  a  moment  dazzled,  blind, 
f    Then,  far  from  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
Leaving  the  dead  bird  behind. 

Swifter  than  an  archer's  arrow 

Shot  from  the  well- tighten' d  string, 

Madly  flies  the  frightened  sparrow, 
Splashed  with  blood  on  either  whig. 

Speeding  upward  to  the  heaven,  . 

Onward  o'er  the  open  field, 
With  its  life  a  ransom  given, 
|       And  the  leper  cleansed  and  healed. 

|    '  Whither,  Sparrow,  art  thou  flying, 
|       With  that  fluttering,  beating  heart  ? 
§    Frightened,  bleeding,  art  thou  dying, 
Wounded  by  some  fowler's  dart  ? ' 
'  Nay,  by  death  fell  death  escaping, 

Saved  by  sacrifice,  I  flee  ; 
Life  is  given  me — and  salvation 
To  the  leper  thus  set  free.' 


DIFFICULT  BIBLE  WORDS. 

CAUSEY. 

THIS  word,  when  our  English  Bible  was 
translated,  meant  a  'way  raised  and 
paved,'  or  a  causeway.  Thus,  in  Prov.  xv. 
19,  the  word  'causey'  is  placed  in  the  margin, 
and  this  is  altered  into  causeway  at  Isa.  vii.  3. 

It  means  really,  a  way,  or  walk,  banked 
up  or  fortified  with  stones  or  hard  materials, 
like  flints  or  limestones. 
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THE  END  OP  A  QUARREL. 

TWO  young  men  quarrelled  angrily,  and 
although  both  were  Christians,  bitter 
words  were  exchanged,  and  they  parted  with 
hatred  in  their  hearts.  One  of  their  companions 
felt  deeply  pained  at  the  whole  scene,  and  longed 
to  reconcile  them  to  each  other;  but  neither 
would  listen  to  his  counsel,  and  he  left  each,  in 
turn,  sad  and  despondent  as  to  what  to  do  for 
the  best. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  as  evening  approached 
he  went  to  one  friend's  room,  and  said  earnestly 
and  kindly,  nearly  with  tears,  'Almost  sundown,' 
and  then  walked  away.  The  words  were  as  fire, 
and  struck  like  an  electric  current  his  friend's 
soul — 'Almost  sundown,'  and  he  had  not  forgiven 
his  erring  brother.  Could  he  himself  ask  for- 
giveness in  his  own  evening  prayer  ? 

He  started  up,  went  straight  to  him  with 
whom  he  had  the  quarrel,  and  when  they  parted 
it  was  with  peace  in  their  hearts,  forgiveness 
between  them,  and  the  bonds  of  love  drawn 
tighter  than  ever. 


THE  DESIRE  FOR  MONEY. 

COVETOUSNESS,  or  the  love  of  money,  is 
a  dreadful  evil ;  and  an  old  writer  gives 
this  earnest  warning  :  he  advises  men  of  business 
to  add  to  their  three  columns  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  a  fourth  column,  for  the  blessing  of 
vGod.  

A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

( Continued  from  page  363. ) 

E  seated,  my  boy,' said  Mr. 
VJO  I  Law,  pressing  Wilfred  back 
into  the  chair.  '  I  do  not 
think  you  rude.  Your 
words  are  bold  enough, 
certainly,  but  your  manner 
and  tone  are  evidences  that 
you  do  not  feel  disrespect- 
fully. You  think  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  taken 
Mac  from  Rosa's  care  ;  but 
as  you  are  not  aware  of  all 
the  facts  you  are  not  a  good 
judge  of  the  case.  The  facts  are  these — and  I 
tell  them  to  you,  not  because  I  think  my  con- 
duct wants  apology,  but  because  I  wish  you  to 


see  that  you  cannot  judge  of  a  case  fairly 
without  knowing  all  about  it.  Rosa  has 
always  been  tyrannical  to  the  dog,  and  tor- 
mented him  in  many  little  ways  which  have  not 
long  fully  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  posses- 
sion of  him,  therefore,  was  doing  her  cha- 
racter harm,  as  she  had,  excepting  for  me,  un- 
checked power  over  him,  and  was  never  punished 
for  her  tyranny  because  I  never  knew  of  its 
extent  until  comparatively  lately.  Her  ways 
which,  if  they  were  not  absolutely  cruel,  were 
making  the  dog's  affection  cool  towards  her, 
and  causing  him  to  turn  to  others  for  the  kind- 
ness and  thoughtfulness  he  did  not  get  from 
her.  This  roused  her  jealousy,  and  made  her 
positively  rude  to  those  for  whom  poor  Mac 
showed  a  preference.  I  could  not  see  my  way 
to  punishing  her  in  a  manner  likely  to  do  lasting 
good,  and  I  threatened  at  last  to  send  the  dog 
away  if  she  did  not  improve.  Jealousy  of  you 
led  her  to  take  Mac  out  with  the  chain  on,  and 
nurse's  account  of  his  misery  under  this  infliction 
made  me  one  day  forbid  her  to  take  him  out. 
On  her  return  she  kicked  him  down  the  stairs, 
and  said  she  never  wished  to  see  him  again.  I 
judged  she  was  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
care  of  a  defenceless,  dumb  creature,  if  she  was 
thus  liable  to  revenge  upon  him  real  or  sup- 
posed offences ;  therefore,  out  of  kindness  both 
to  her  and  the  dog,  I  parted  them,  and  sent  the 
dog  to  you,  as  I  could  tell  you  were  not  the  sort 
of  boy  to  be  a  bully.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Wilfred ;  '  I  hope  I 
shall  never  be  a  bully  to  anything.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  know  all  you  tell  me,  and  I  only 
thought  it  hard  upon  Rosa  to  be  deprived  of  her 
dog.' 

'  You  found  it  easier  to  put  yourself  in  her 
place  than  in  mine,  and  it  is  natural  you  should,' 
said  Mr.  Law.  '  Young  people  cannot  be 
supposed  to  know  all  the  difficulties  that  grown- 
up people  have  to  contend  with  in  judging  for 
the  best  about  their  children,  in  even  smaller 
matters  than  this  affair  of  Rosa's  dog.  Parents 
are  often  afraid  of  hurting  their  children  by  being 
too  strict,  and  so  are  tempted  to  do  them  harm 
by  being  too  mild  ;  and  one  naturally  hopes  that 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  seem  to  be  with 
one's  children  sometimes,  and  one  shuts  one's 
eyes  to  many  things  one  ought  to  look  closer 
at.    Grown-up  people  suffer  injustice  from  the 
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thoughts  of  their  children,  just  as  children 
very  often  suffer  injustice  from  their  parents 
and  teachers.  But  in  this  matter  of  Rosa  and 
Mac  I  am  sure  that  I  acted  properly,  hoth 
towards  her  and  the  dog  ;  and  I  am  equally 
sure  that  if  I  took  Mac  away  from  you  and 
gave  him  hack  to  Rosa  I  should  be  acting 
wrongly  towards  all  three  of  you.  He  is  your 
dog  now,  Wilfred,  and  I  hope  you  will  never 
part  with  him.' 

'  Never,  sir,  if  you  say  he  is  not  to  be  Rosa's,' 
said  Wilfred,  his  heart  feeling  too  large  for  his 
breast,  as  the  danger  he  had  braved  for  the  sake 
of  right  and  justice  was  thus  removed.  '  You 
see  I  should  never  have  thought  of  such  a 
thing  if  I  had  not  heard  from  Lily  how  sorry 
and  miserable  Rosa  was,  and  now  I'll  keep  him 
till  he  dies,  or  I  do ;  and  if  I  die  first  Brenda 
is  to  keep  him,  so  he  will  be  still  in  our 
family.  Only,'  continued  Wilfred,  looking  up, 
his  gaze  softened  by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
'  only,  I  should  like  Rosa  not  to  hate  me  any 
more.' 

'  We'll  see  about  that,  my  boy,'  said  Mr.  Law. 
'  I'll  call  her  down  and  tell  her.' 

'  My  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Law,  following  her 
husband  to  the  door,  '  I  think  you  had  better  let 
her  stay  upstairs  ;  she  dislikes  the  young  Scotts, 
and  if  she  is  put  out  by  seeing  one  of  them 
unexpectedly  she  may  not  control  ' 

'  She  must  learn  to  control  herself  some  day, 
and  I  intend  her  to  begin  the  lesson  at  once,'  re- 
turned Mr.  Law,  rather  severely.  Then  he  called  up 
the  stairs  that  Rosa  and  Lily  were  to  come  down 
immediately,  and  came  back  into  the  room, 
where  Wilfred  stood  feeling  uncomfortable, 
because  he  had  overheard  Mrs.  Law's  remark, 
although  that  lady  had  fancied  she  was  speaking 
in  a  very  low  voice. 

Rosa  had  not  forgiven  her  father  for  taking 
Mac  from  her  any  more  than  she  had  forgiven 
Wilfred  for  having  him,  so  she  obeyed  his  call 
as  slowly  as  she  could,  and  came  into  the 
drawing-room  some  minutes  after  Lily  had 
said,  'How  do  you  do?'  to  boy  and  dog.  She 
was  obliged  to  shake  hands  with  Wilfred. 

'  Wilfred  Scott  came  here  to  give  Mac  to  you 
again,'  said  Mr.  Law,  putting  out  his  hand  to 
draw  Rosa  to  him.  'He  heard  from  Lily  that 
you  were  sorry  to  have  lost  the  dog,  and  he 
kindly  asked  my  permission  to   return  him. 


But  I  think  it  would  not  be  well  to  do  so ;  but 
if  you  can  tell  me  in  his  presence  that  Lily  is 
not  mistaken  when  she  says  you  are  sorry  to 
have  lost  Mac,  I  will  make  you  a  promise  which 
I  will  faithfully  keep.' 

Rosa's  pride  made  her  remain  silent,  and  Mrs. 
Law  said,  anxiously,  '  My  darling  child,  you 
know  you  do  miss  Mac  very,  very  much  ;  tell 
your  father  that  you  do.' 

'  Of  course  I  miss  him,'  said  Rosa,  speaking, 
however,  in  a  very  sullen  tone  of  voice.  '  But 
Lily  has  no  right  to  go  talking  about  me.' 

'  Oh,  Rosa  !  I  said  no  harm  ! '  said  Lily, 
distressed. 

'  Tell  me  plainly,  Rosa,  did  you  care  for  Mac 
or  no  ? '  said  Mr.  Law,  in  so  stern  (though  not 
unkind)  a  voice  that  Rosa  felt  afraid  to  take  her 
usual  refuge  in  a  sulky  silence. 

'  Yes,  I  cared  for  Mac ;  I  never  wanted  him 
to  go,'  she  said. 

■  Well,  then,  listen  to  me  ;  I  cannot  give  Mac 
to  you  again  because  he  is  Wilfred  Scott's  dog 
now,  and  because  he  would  not  be  happy  with 
you  even  if  I  allowed  him  to  be  returned  to  you. 
But  if,  by  this  time  next  year,  I  find  you  have 
improved  in  your  ideas  about  the  proper  way  to 
treat  animals,  I  will  get  a  dog  for  you  to  take 
care  of — that  is,  if  you  wish  to  have  one  then. 
There  is  a  cat  in  the  house  who  will  be  glad  of 
any  kind  attention  from  you,  I  am  sure  ;  and 
you  must  study  the  ways  of  animals,  and  learn 
how  intelligent  they  are,  from  observing  her. 
Young  Scott  here,  too,  who  knows  how  to 
bring  out  a  dog's  intelligence,  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  talk  about  animals  whenever  you  meet 
him,  and  I  hope  that  will  be  often  now  that  the 
days  are  longer,  and  opportunities  for  meeting' 
in  the  Park  more  frequent.  He  came  here  to- 
day to  give  up  the  dog  entirely  for  your  sake, 
and  you  must  forget  that  you  ever  had  any  ill- 
will  towards  him  because  he  now  owns  Mac. 
You  must  not  think  he  is  to  blame  for  your  loss 
of  Mac — the  dog  would  have  been  sent  away 
even  if  I  had  never  seen  Wilfred  Scott — and  I 
am  the  only  person  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  going.  Henceforward,  I  hope  we  are 
all  friends.  And  now,  if  you  girls  will  run  and 
put  on  your  hats,  we  will  go  for  a  walk  in  the 
Park,  and  if  Wilfred  will  go  with  us  it  will  be 
all  the  better.' 

[To  be  continued.) 


"  Of  course  I  miss  him,"  Rosa  said. 
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A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

( Continued  from  page  375.) 

CHAPTER  XIV.  MAO  HAS  ANOTHER  ADVENTURE, 

AND  TRIVET  KNOWS  MORE  THAN  MOST  PEOPLE. 

'  Thomas  a  Becket  looks  all  right,  does  lie 
not  ?  '  asked  Wilfred,  laughingly,  of  Lily,  re- 
calling what  she  had  said  the  day  she  told  him 
in  the  Park  about  Rosa's  distress. 

'  Yes,  he  does,'  said  Lily,  laughing  too,  as 
she  looked  at  Mac. 

'  What  a  pity  it  is  that  poor  King  Harry  had 
not  the. chance  Rosa  had  to-day  !  how  glad  he 
would  have  been,  I'm  sure,  to  have  heard  that 
one  of  the  knights  had  saved  Thomas  a  Becket, 
and  brought  him  back  to  the  palace ! ' 

So  they  went  on  talking  about  a  great  many 
things,  Lily  listening  to  all  Wilfred  said  with 
great  interest,  until  they  were  in  the  part  of  the 
Park  where  people  sit  or  walk  up  and  down  on 
Sunday  afternoons  in  the  summer.  There  were 
a  great  many  people  here  all  close  together, 
so  Wilfred  was  continually  occupied  looking 
after  Mac,  and  had  not  much  time  to  talk. 

Presently  out  bounded  from  among  the  people 
seated  on  chairs  on  the  grass  a  large,  curly,  brown 
retriever,  and  rushed  at  Mac,  who  did  not  seem  to 
care  about  him,  and  trotted  on  before  Wilfred. 
But  the  retriever  flourished  his  tail  and  came 
after  him,  and  Mac  eyed  him  with  a  cross  look ; 
Wilfred  could  not  tell  why,  as  he  was  usually 
friendly  to  his  own  kind.  Unfortunately,  the 
retriever  was  very  much  in  every  one's  way  in 
that  crowded  part,  and  a  gentleman  hit  him 
with  a  stick  as  he  pushed  by  him. 

As  very  often  happens,  this  blow  decided  the 
retriever  to  light ;  so  he  pounced  on  Mac,  and 
rolled  him  over  and  over  before  Wilfred  could 
seize  the  little  dog. 

Mac,  who  had  plenty  of  courage,  growled  and 
bit,  and  struggled  so  well  that  he  got  free  of  his 
enemy,  and  backed  out  into  the  road ;  but  the 
retriever,  having  no  one  to  call  him  off,  his  master 
having  lost  sight  of  him,  rushed  at  him  again,  and 
they  were  growling  and  struggling,  and  biting 
together,  this  time  in  the  carriage  road. 

In  another  moment  Wilfred,  leaving  Lily  with 
her  father,  rushed  to  the  animals,  hoping  to  be 
able  to  catch  hold  of  some  part  of  Mac  and 
drag  him  away  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so, 
as  the  big  dog  covered  him  so  completely  as 


they  rolled  over,  and  he  knew  it  would  have 
been  madness  for  a  boy  of  his  size  to  take  hold 
of  the  retriever,  who  would  have  shaken  him 
off  in  a  moment,  and  probably  bitten  him  besides. 

Several  gentlemen  looked  on,  but  no  one  offered 
to  help,  until  Mr.  Law,  borrowing  a  walking- 
stick  from  a  bystander,  went  out  into  the  road, 
meaning  to  try  and  beat  the  big  dog  off ;  but  just- 
as  he  got  under  the  railings  which  divide  the  foot- 
path from  the  road  Mac  shook  himself  free  of  the 
big  dog,  and  unfortunately  ran  away  towards  the 
other  side  of  the  road  instead  of  turning  to  where 
Wilfred  and  all  the  people  were  standing. 

The  big  dog  bounded  after  him,  and  again 
they  were  growling  and  snarling,  and  rolling 
about  with  more  noise  and  fury  than  before  ;  and 
they  were  so  blinded  by  their  rage  that  they 
both  rolled  just  in  the  way  of  a  pair  of  horses 
which  were  being  driven  very  quickly  along.  The 
coachman  was  not  able  to  pull  the  horses  in  so  as. 
to  stop  them  entirely  before  their  fore  feet  touched 
the  struggling  dogs,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
they  plunged  and  reared,  and  seemed  to  the  spec- 
tators to  be  trampling  the  dogs  to  death. 

Wilfred  could  not  stand  looking  any  longer,, 
but'  rushed  across,  and  would  soon  have  been 
risking  his  life  for  the  sake  of  Mac's,  if  a 
policeman,  just  then  coming  up,  had  not  seized 
him  by  the  arm,  and  desired  him  to  stand  aside. 

The  boy  had  no  choice  but  to  obey,  and  in  a 
moment  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  eagerly 
looking  on,  while  the  footman  belonging  to  the 
carriage  and  the  policeman  were  trying  to  catch, 
the  bridles  of  the  frightened  and  rearing  horses  ; 
and  two  or  three  other  men  were  making  dives 
at  the  clogs,  for  the  retriever  was  too  much 
blinded  by  his  fury  to  be  conscious  of  his  danger, 
and  the  blows  he  had  received  from  the  horses' 
hoofs  only  enraged  him  more.  All  this,  long  as 
it  takes  to  tell,  only  lasted  at  the  most  about  two 
minutes  ;  but  to  Wilfred  it  seemed  an  hour. 

At  last  a  man  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of 
the  retriever's  hind  legs,  and  dragging  him  from 
under  the  horses;  and  another  man,  throwing  his 
handkerchief  over  the  dog's  head  before  he  could 
recover  from  his  surprise,  managed  to  secure  him 
without  receiving  any  bites  ;  but  Mac  lay  on  the 
ground  quite  still,  and  the  horses'  feet  came  close 
to  him  and  on  him  with  fearful  rapidity. 

'  Oh,  get  the  little  dog  out — do  try — pray; 
try!'  cried  poor  Wilfred,  pressing  as  near  as  he 
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could  to  the  men  busy  about  the  struggling 
animals. 

'  All  right,  master,'  Qrnd  a  man,  kindly. 
'  We'll  try ;  but  my  benei  is  the  poor  little 
fellow  is  dead.' 

Dead!  After  all  the  trouble  his  master  had 
had  about,  him  !  Dead  !  just  as  Wilfred's  heart 
had  been  lightened  of  a  load  because  of  him  ? 
It  seemed  too  hard  to  bear ;  and  Wilfred  felt 
he  should  not  know  how  to  bear  it  in  a  manly 
way,  as  he  stood  with  pale  face  and  lips  tightly 
pressed  together  watching  the  men. 

The  horses  were  quieter  now,  and  the  footman 
belonging  to  the  carriage  stooped  down,  and 
with  a  stick  drew  the  dusty  and  bleeding  body 
of  the  poor  little  Skye  from  its  place  of  danger, 
and  Wilfred  took  it  in  his  arms  and  rushed  with 
it  to  the  less  crowded  of  the  two  footways. 

He  was  followed  by  many  sympathisers, 
who  all  assured  him  the  dog  was  dead  ;  and  at 
last  Mr.  Law  found  him  just  as  he  was  lifting 
Mac  from  the  ground  where  he  had  laid  him, 
and  was  going  to  start  with  him  homewards. 

'  They  say  he  is  dead,'  said  Wilfred,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  he  walked  beside  Mr.  Law,  tenderly 
carrying  his  poor  favourite  in  his  arms. 

'  I  cannot  tell,  my  boy.  He  looks  very  like  it; 
but  we  must  hope  not.  Here,  get  into  this  cab 
and  go  home,  and  get  the  dog  looked  after  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  will  send  Noble  round  to 
inquire  after  him  some  time  to-night.' 

And  Mr.  Law  shut  the  door  of  the  cab,  gave 
directions  to  the  cabman,  and  paid  him ;  and 
Wilfred  was  alone  with  the  poor  little  dog,  who 
lay  motionless  and  covered  with  dust  and  blood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cab.  But  before  the  cab 
stopped  at  Mr.  Scott's  door  the  little  Dnke  had 
given  a  sigh  and  a  faint  movement;  and  Wilfred's 
hopes  returned  as  he  carried  him  into  the  house. 

There  was  no  one  at  home  but  James  and 
the  nurse,  and  Wilfred  felt  discouraged  again 
as  soon  as  he  found  this  out ;  but  James  showed 
so  much  interest  in  his  story  and  anxiety  about 
the  dog's,  condition  that  he  could  not  reject  it 
long,  and  thankfully  agreed  to  the  proposal  that 
the  dog  should  be  taken  down  into  the  pantry  to 
be  attended  to. 

James  took  off  his  coat,  and  put  on  his  apron 
and  pantry  jacket,  and  washed  the  dog's  wounds 
with  warm  water  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  he  was  not  dead;  and  Wilfred  held 


a  saucer  of  water,  which,  after  one  or  two  pain- 
ful struggles  to  raise  himself,  the  little  Duke 
eagerly  lapped. 

The  poor  animal's  eyes  were  very  heavy,  and 
he  shrank  and  whined  when  his  wounds  were 
washed,  and  his  limbs  twitched  and  quivered 
with  the  pain  he  was  enduring,  so  that  Wilfred 
found  it  very  hard  to  keep  his  lip  steady  as  he 
saw  these  signs  of  the  little  fellow's  suffering. 
(To  be  continued.) 


DIFFICULT  BIBLE  WORDS. 

SCRABBLED. 

WHEN  David  the  King  fled  from  Saul  and 
took  refuge  in  the  city  of  the  Philistines, 
he  feigned  madness  in  order  to  escape  their 
suspicion  and  their  vengeance ;  so  the  Bible  tells 
us  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13)  '  David  feigned  himself  mad 
in  their  hands,  and  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the 
gate.'  In  the  margin  of  our  Bibles  this  is  ex- 
plained, that  he  made  marks  ;  the  word  really 
is  derived  from  the  verb  to  scrape,  the  p  being 
changed  into  b.  It  is  no  longer  used,  but  if  it 
were  it  would  bear  the  meaning  given  to  it 
by  Dr.  Johnson  a  hundred  years  ago,  viz.  to 
paw  with  the  hands. 


SUSPENSE. 

WHAT  was  she  about  ? 
Polly  Goodenough  was  a  funny  child, 
and  gave  her  mother  many  a  twinge  of  anxiety, 
she  did  such  queer  things  :  one  day  it  was 
running  after  the  chickens  with  a  willow  switch, 
to  beat  them  because  they  were  naughty  and 
would  not  come  to  school  when  she  wanted  them 
to  stand  up  in  class  and  learn.  Another  day 
she  would  be  found,  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
picking  up  the  wet  bees  in  her  hand,  and  stroking 
the  poor  little  things  with  her  fingers,  while  she 
held  them  in  the  sunshine  to  dry.  So  Polly  was 
trouble  enough  to  mother  sometimes. 
Once  she  came  into  the  farm  kitchen. 
'  Mother  dear,  may  I  take  some  bread  scraps 
out  and  feed  the  ducks  ?  There  are  such  a  lot  of 
strange  ones  with  ours,  and  they  seem  to  have 
quite  made  friends  together,  and  are  sailing 
about  on  the  river  so  nicely.'  And  then,  as  if 
conscious  that  sometimes  she  gave  trouble,  she 
added  demurely,  '  I'll  take  care  not  to  fall  in,  or 
get  into  mischief,  mother.    Do  let  me  go!' 
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'  Now  if  you'll  promise  to  be  very  careful  you 
may,  Polly ;  but,  remember,  don't  do  anything 
foolish  or  venturesome  and  tumble  into  the 
water.' 

But  the  last  words  were  scarcely  heeded  by 
excited  Polly,  who  rushed  to  the  bread-pan  in 
the  pantry,  and  snatched  up  the  scraps  for  her 
'  ducky  birds,'  as  she  called  the  whole  host  of 
aquatic  fowls  on  Grangeley  Farm. 

Ten  minutes  later,  if  any  one  had  been  there 
to  see,  Polly  was  coaxing,  and  calling  '  Chick. 


and  ventured  out  a  little  way  on  an  old  dead 
bough  that  stretched  over  the  water.  It  was  a 
risky  thing  to  do,  and  nine  children  out  of  ten 
would  have  turned  giddy  and  fallen  into  the 
water.  But  Polly  knew  no  fear,  and  step  by 
step  crept  steadily  onward,  happy  as  possible  to> 
get  her  dear  '  chicks  '  within  reach  of  her  throw. 

It  was  over  at  last,  however,  and  then  Polly 
had  to  think  about  getting  back.  Luckily  for 
her,  no  one  saw  her,  to  call  out  and  suddenly 
frighten  her,  or  she  would 
surely  have  tumbled  ;  but 
after  a  few  moments'  suspense, 
in  which  she  tried  to  keep 
steady  while  she  made  up  her 
mind  what  to  do,  she  de- 
cided it  was  too  risky  to  turn 


chick,  chick,'  by  the  bank  of  the  shallow  river 
that  ran  through  the  farm  down  to  the  mill,  and 
on  which  now  the  whole  of  the  miller's  ducks 
and  geese  were  disporting  themselves  with  the 
farm  ducks — a  large  company  together. 

*  Chick,  chick,'  called  Polly ;  and  one  by  one 
the  birds  grew  bolder  to  come  and  fetch  the 
pieces  of  bread  as  they  swam  down  the  lazy 
stream.  But  they  did  not  come  near  enough  to 
suit  Polly,  and  at  length  she  gathered  up  her 
frock,  which  contained  the  bread,  in  one  hand, 


round,  and  that  she  must  step  back,  step  by 
step,  until  she  reached  the  broad  part  of  the 
bough.  And  this  she  did,  carefully,  steadily, 
and  surely ;  and  presently,  with  one  joyous  bound, 
she  was  safe  on  the  bank. 

But  as  she  looked  once  again  at  what  she  had 
done,  Polly  thought  to  herself,  though  she  did 
not  say  it,  '  I  won't  try  walking  out  on  the 
boughs  again  :  I  might  have  fallen,  and  the 
naughty  ducks  would  not  have  picked  me  out, 
I  fear.'  H. 
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LIVE  IT  DOWI. 

PLATO,  the  philosopher,  was  once  told  that 
the  boys  in  the  street  were  laughing  at  his 
singing. 

'  Oh,  well,'  said  he,  '  then  I  must  learn  to  sing 
Letter.' 

At  another  time  he  was  told  that  many  people 
spoke  evil  of  him. 

'  No  matter,'  he  replied ;  '  I  must  live  so  that 
nobody  shall  believe  them.' 


JANET'S  CHOICE. 

(Continued  from  page  371.) 
CHAPTER  III.  JANET  AT  HOME. 

ANET  gave  up  working  at  the 
mill  now,  as  she  was  wanted 
at  home  ;  but  she  managed 
matters  very  badly,  and  her 
father  found  the  house  far  less 
comfortable  than  formerly,  and 
seldom  enjoyed  his  meals. 
Janet  burnt  the  bread,  chose 
bad  meat,  and  let  the  water 
get  into  the  potatoes.  Every 
day,  something  was  sure  to  go 
wrong.  However,  she  devoted  herself  to  Milly, 
and  resolved  to  do  her  very  best  for  her  ;  and  little 
Milly  soon  loved  her  and  clung  to  her.  '  Janey, 
dear,  don't  go  away,'  she  would  say,  wistfully  ; 
and  it  was  such  a  delightful  and  new  thing  for 
Janet  to  feel  that  she  was  wanted.  She  no  longer 
desired  the  Sunday  walks,  and  her  savings, 
which  were  to  have  bought  the  silk  dress,  all 
went  in  nice  warm  flannels  for  the  darling,  and 
in  a  picture -book  and  doll  for  her  also.  When 
Janet's  work  was  done  and  the  kitchen  cleaned 
up,  she  delighted  in  carrying  little  Milly  into  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  house,  and  setting  her 
on  some  timber  where  she  could  watch  the  chil- 
dren at  play. 

Two  years  passed  on  thus,  and  the  little  home 
would  have  been  very  happy  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Mr  Crampton,  who  was  oftener  and  oftener 
at  the  public-house,  came  in  very  late,  was  some- 
times extremely  violent,  and  brought  home  less 
and  less  money.  This  made  Janet  very  sad. 
She  was  but  a  young  thing,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do  ;  but  it  grieved  her  to  think  that  perhaps 
her  bad  management  had  made  him  stay  out 


earnest  to  do  better.  She  always  sat  up  for  her 
father.  Sometimes  he  could  only  just  stagger 
along  ;  often  George  accompanied  him,  and  sup- 
ported him.  George  was  very  sorry  for  Janet, 
and  he  for  her  sake  tried  to  induce  her  father  to 
come  home  earlier.  Poor  George  had  good  rea- 
son to  dread  the  public-house,  for  he  was  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  a  drunken  father  also. 
George  had  a  very  fiery  temper,  and  there  were 
often  dreadful  quarrels  between  him  and  his 
father. 

One  bright  afternoon,  early  in  autumn,  Mrs. 
Skipton,  Janet's  aunt,  appeared  quite  unex- 
pectedly. '  I  want  you  to  come  over  and  have 
dinner  with  me  next  Saturday,'  she  said.  'It  is 
Kirkstall  feast  ;  your  uncle  from  Burley  is 
coining,  and  Susan,  and  several  other  cousins.' 

Janet  hesitated,  then  answered,  '  Thank  you, 
aunt ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  leave 
Milly.' 

'  Well,  child,  you  need  not  decide  yet.  Come 
if  you  can.  It  will  be  a  little  change  for  you  ; 
and.  you  have  not  been  to  any  other  feasts  this 
year.'    And  so  the  matter  was  left. 

In  the  evening  Janet  told  Mrs.  Green  about 
her  aunt's  invitation.  George,  who  was  sitting 
by  the  fire,  exclaimed  '  What,  Janet,  are  you 
not  going  '?  That  is  a  pity  !  You  really  sacri- 
fice yourself  entirely  to  that  child.' 

Mrs.  Green  said,  '  You  had  better  go,  dear.  I 
will  look  after  little  Milly ;  she  shall  not  want 
for  anything.'  Janet,  reassured  by  this,  decided 
to  go. 

Next  Saturday,  Janet  and  Susan  set  off  about 
eleven  o'clock  by  omnibus.  It  wTas  a  bright, 
breezy  morning;  large  white  clouds  hurried 
across  the  sky.  As  they  got  beyond  the  busy 
streets  the  road  looked  so  pleasant,  bordered  by 
trees.  Sometimes  they  passed  handsome  houses, 
surrounded  by  bright,  well-kept  gardens,  or 
situated  in  green,  sloping  meadows,  with  clumps 
of  trees.  Sometimes  they  caught  glimpses  of 
the  river  winding  about  through  fields,  but  they 
could  not  quite  get  rid  of  the  smoke.  Every 
now  and  then  they  passed  great  mills  or  factories, 
with  tall  smoky  chimneys ;  and  even  the  river 
water  was  black  and  turbid. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Skipton's.  Her 
house  was  the  last  of  a  long  row  which  had  been 
lately  built,,  and  there  was  a  nice  little  bit  of 
ground  in  front,  which  Mrs.  Skipton  had  laid 
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out  as  a  garden,  and  it  looked  very  gay  with 
dahlias  and  hollyhocks,  As  the  girls  knocked 
they  heard  the  sound  of  merry  voices  within. 
Mrs.  Skipton  opened  the  door,  and  welcomed 
them  kindly.  When  all  the  friends  and  relations 
had  assembled,  they  sat  down  to  a  capital 
dinner  which  Mrs.  Skipton  had  prepared.  Uncle 
Joe  made  all  sorts  of  jokes,  and  the  company 
were  very  merry  and  happy. 

Just  as  they  had  finished  dinner  George  came 
hurrying  in:  he  had  not  been  able  to  leave  work 
earlier.  -  He  looked  so  tall  and  handsome,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  little  room  with  glowing  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes. 

'  Now,  young  people,'  said  Mrs.  Skipton,  after 
George  had  had  some  refreshment,  '  I  want  to 
clear  away  and  prepare  for  tea ;  meantime  you 
can  go  a  stroll  in  the  Abbey  grounds.' 

They  did  not  need  a  second  bidding,  but  set 
off  in  high  spirits.  They  were  all  very  merry. 
They  ran  through  the  ruined  Abbey,  climbed  up 
the  broken  steps,  explored  the  dark-arched  room, 
which  George  said  he  thought  had  been  the 
monks'  dining-room,  and  sat  down  under  the 
trees  that  grew  within  the  ruined  walls.  Pre- 
sently Susan  proposed  that  they  should  go  down 
to  the  river,  but  just  as  they  set  off  Janet  slipped 
and  sprained  her  foot ;  she  found  it  so  painful 
that  she  determined  to  sit  down  and  await  her 
'companion's  return.  So  they  set  off,  saying  they 
would  not  be  long. 

Janet  had  never  seen  the  old  Abbey  before, 
and  she  thought  it  looked  very  beautiful,  with 
the  ivy  clinging  to  the  walls.  She  sat  and 
watched  the  sparrows  flitting  about  and  the  trees 
waving  in  the.  wind,  when  suddenly  George  ap- 
peared. He  looked  grave  and  troubled,  and 
said,  hurriedly,  '  I  never  told  you,  Janet,  that  I  am 
going  away  to- America;  I  cannot  stand  my  father's 
violence  any  longer.  Mr.  Kobertson  has  given 
me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his  cousin  in 
Pittsburg,  who  is  in  want  of  a  foreman.' 

As  George  spoke,  it  seemed  to  Janet  that  all 
the  sunlight  went  out  of  the  place.  She  tried 
to  speak,  but  could  not:  she  tried  to  smile,  but 
her  lips  quivered.  She  turned  aside,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  busy  gathering  a  daisy. 

'  I  do  not  believe  you  care  the  least,'  said 
George,  sadly — 'no  more  than  if  I  were  a 
dog'.' 

He  swung  round  impatiently,  and  in  so  doing 


caught  an  expression  on  her  face  which  made  him 
start  and  change  his  tone. 

'  Oh,  Janet"!  is  it  possible  that  you  will  miss 
me  ?  Speak  to  me.  Oh  !  say,  will  you  come 
with  me '? ' 

Then  George  told  her  that  he  had  cared  for 
her  ever  since  she  had  been  a  child,  that  he 
had  worked  in  the  hope  of  making  her  a  com- 
fortable home,  but  that  his  father  kept  him  back 
so. 

As  for  Janet,  the  happiness  was  almost  too 
much  for  her.  She  had  looked  up  to  George  as 
so  superior,  so  clever,  so  far  above  her.  She  had 
never  dreamt  that  he  could  care  for  her,  and 
now,  to  find  how  much  and  how  tenderly  he 
loved  her  was  quite  overpowering.  But  they 
soon  understood  each  other;  and,  as  they  walked 
slowly  back  to  Mrs.  Skipton' s  it  began  to  seem 
quite  natural. 

Most  of  the  friends  and  relations  set  off  about 
eight  o'clock  for  Leeds,  but  Janet's  sprain  was 
too  painful  to  allow  her  to  walk,  so  Mrs.  Skipton 
insisted  on  her  staying  all  night.  It  was  decided 
she  should  return  by  omnibus  next  morning. 
She  sent  endless  messages  to  Mrs.  Green  by 
George  about  little  Milly,  and  he  assured  her  all 
would  be  well. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  BEST  RECOMMENDATION. 

YOUTH  was  seeking  a  situation 
among  the  busy  city  houses  of 
New  York.  He  met  with  no 
success,  though  he  had  good 
testimonials.  In  one  large  store 
he  was  turning  over  his  carpet 
bag  to  find  some  letters  of  re- 
commendation when  a  book 
rolled  out  on  the  floor. 
'What  is  that?'  asked  the  merchant  of  him. 
<  The  Bible,  sir.' 

'  Bible '?  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  in  New  York?' 

The  lad  looked  up.  '  I  promised  my  mother 
I  wTould  read  it  every  day,  and  I  intend  to 
do  so.' 

The  man  of  business  took  him  at  once  into' 
his  service.  From  clerk  he  rose  to  partner  in 
the  firm.  The  merchant's  decision  was  justified. 
That  Bible  was  the  lad's  best  recommendation. 


The  best  recommendation. 
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M         A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

'sj  ,  [Continued  from  page  379.) 

HE  ought  to  have  something  better  than 
water,  sir,'  said  James.  '  His  strength 
nmst  he  kept  up ;  for,  what  with  fighting  and 
the  pain  of  his  hurts,  he  is  all  but  worn  out. 
There  is  only  just  enough  milk  for  the  dining- 
room  tea,  but  you  must  take  some  of  it  for  the 
dog,  or  he'll  die  :  and  if  you'll  listen  to  the  bell, 
I'll  go  out  and  see  if  I  can  get  some  more  any- 
where. You  take  this  saucer,  and  get  some  from 
the  pan  in  the  larder.' 

So  Wilfred  was  left  alone  with  the  little 
Duke,  and  James  was  gone  a  long  time;  and 
before  he  came  back  Wilfred  had  to  open  the 
door  for  Sarah,  who  was  to  come  in  early  to 
allow  James  to  go  out,  as  it  was  his  time  to 
be  out  in  the  evening. 

'  Dear  me  '.  Master  Wilfred  !  Has  James  gone 
already  ? '  she  cried. 

Wilfred  explained,  and  Sarah  was  still  lament- 
ing, and  declaring  that  she  was  sure  the  dog's 
back  was  broken,  he  looked  so  helpless,  when 
James  came  back,  letting  himself  in  with  the 
latch-key,  and  carrying  a  jug  of  milk. 

'  Now,  James,  tell  me  what  to  do  for  the 
little  Duke  before  you  go  out,  and  I'll  manage 
to  attend  to  him,'  said  Wilfred. 

'  Bless  you,  sir,'  said  James,  '  I  am  not  going 
to  leave  the  dog  in  this  state  ;  I  shall  stop  at 
home  to-night  and  see  him  through  it;  and, 
Sarah,  you  can  go  out  again  if  you  like  for  a 
while.' 

£  James,  you're  a  brick ! '  said  Wilfred,  grate- 
fully. 

When  the  rest  of  the  family  came  home  there 
were  many  expressions  of  sorrow  and  anxious 
inquiries.  Even  Mr.  Scott  went  down  into  the 
pantry  to  look  at  the  dog  ;  and  Wilfred's  heart 
sank  as  he  saw  his  father's  grave  shake  of  the 
head  as  he  turned  away  after  a  long  look  at  the 
little  Duke,  who  wagged  his  tail  very  faintly 
when  Brenda  spoke  to  him,  but  took  no  notice 
of  any  one  else  but  Wilfred. 

'  Keep  up  his  strength,  if  you  can  get  him  to 
take  anything,'  said  Mr.  Scott,  and  Wilfred 
knew  by  the  tone  of  his  father's  voice  that  he 
thought  the  dog  was  dying. 

Brenda  could  not  stay,  because  the  sight  of 
the  dog  and  Wilfred's  face  of  anxiety  made  her 


cry,  and  Walter  found  it  too  melancholy  down- 
stairs ;  so  Wilfred  and  James  watched  the  dog 
until  quite  late  in  the  evening.  About  nine 
o'clock  there  was  a  knock  at  the  front  door,  and 
James,  returning  after  opening  it,  told  Wilfred 
that  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and  her  son,  were 
in  the  drawing-room. 

'What  a  time  to  call!'  said  Wilfred.  'I 
suppose  they  are  just  passing  through  London 
on  their  way  somewhere,  for  I  have  not  heard 
they  were  in  town.  The  little  Duke  has  moved 
himself  into  a  more  comfortable  position,  and 
gone  off  to  sleep  again,  I  think.' 

Soon  after  this  Noble  ckme  to  ask  after  Mac, 
and  as  he  came  into  the  pantry  Walter  ran 
down  the  kitchen  stairs. 

'Wilfred,  father  says  you  are  to  come  and 
see  Aunt  Maggy  and  David,'  he  said.  '  Mother 
pitched  into  me  last  year  for  calling  him  a 
"  Lump ; "  but  I  shall  tell  her  after  he's  gone  that 
he  is  one,  and  I'm  sure  she  will  be  obliged  to 
own  it.  You  never  saw  such  a  specimen.  Come 
on.' 

£  I'm  not  coming.  Father  has  forgotten  I'm 
looking  after  the  little  Duke,'  said  Wilfred,  im- 
patiently, and  eagerly  watching  Noble's  examina- 
tion of  the  dog. 

'  You  don't  expect  me  to  give  such  a  message 
as  that  to  father,  I  suppose '? '  said  Walter, 
drily,  '  You  know  what  he  will  say  and  how 
he  will  look.' 

'  I  can't  help  it.  If  he's  angry  it's  my  look- 
out, not  yours.' 

Walter  had  no  choice  but  to  leave  the  room 
again;  but,  unwilling  to  get  Wilfred  into  trouble, 
he  dawdled  about  on  the  stairs  for  a  long  time 
before  he  went  back  into  the  drawing-room. 
Fortunately  his  father  was  talking  to  Mrs. 
Mackenzie  so  intently  that  he  forgot  to  ask 
where  Wilfred  was  ;  but  Mrs.  Scott,  suspecting 
from  Walter's  face  that  all  was  not  right,  made 
a  sign  to  Brenda,  who  went  to  her,  and  having 
heard  a  few  whispered  words  from  her,  ques- 
tioned Walter,  and  then  went  downstairs.  She 
called  Wilfred  out  of  the  pantry. 

'  Are  you  coming  up  ? '  she  asked.  '  Mother 
says,  if  the  dog  is  not  worse  you  had  better 
come.' 

'  What's  the  good  of  my  coming  ? '  said 
Wilfred,  impatiently.  '  I  shall  not  feel  inclined 
to  talk — and  to  the  "  Lump,"  too  ;  and  then 
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father  will  say  I'm  stupid,  or  rude,  and  look 
coldly  at  me  before  them  ;  and  I'd  rather  he 
was  angry  after  they  were  gone  than  before 
them.' 

'  Oh,  Wilfred !  He  never  scolds  us  before 
strangers,'  said  Brenda.  *'Do  come.  I'm  so 
afraid  he  will  think  you  disrespectful  to  Aunt 
Maggy  and  David  if  you  don't,  because  he 
knows  you  don't  like  them.' 

'  Oh,  bosh  about  disrespect ! '  said  Wilfred,  as 
he  turned  away  into  the  pantry. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BIRDIE. 

IT  was  a  bird,  a  dainty  bird, 
She  perched  upon  my  arm  ; 
The  sweetest  song  I  ever  heard 
She  warbled  like  a  charm. 

It  sank  deep  down  in  every  heart, 
And  found  an  answer  there  ; 

It  made  my  thankful  spirit  start 
To  Heaven  in  joyful  prayer. 

The  children  shouted  with  delight, 

She  was  so  fair  and  gay  ; 
They  strove  to  catch  and  hold  her  tight, 

And  cried,  '  Sweet  birdie*  stay,!' 

She  flitted  round  a  little  space, 

And  everywhere  she  flew 
She  seemed  to  leave  a  sunny  trace, 

And  warm  our  hearts  all  through. 

Then  softly,  like  an  angel  guest, 
Her  gentle  wings  she  spread  ; 

And,  seeking  for  her  own  true  nest, 
She  vanished  overhead. 

The  children  wept  to  lose  their  prize, 
And  could  not  deem  her  gone  ; 

I  only  raised  my  longing  eyes 
To  where  my  bird  had  flown. 

Still  sometimes  in  the  silent  room 

Her  loving  note  I  hear, 
Or  from  her  wing  find  some  soft  plume, 

That  makes  her  still  seem  near. 

For,  oh !  my  bird  has  left  her  track, 
And  she  has  shown  the  way 

Where,  if  we  may  not  have  her  back, 
We  yet  can  with  her  stay. 

E.  M.  Leigh. 


THE  WAY  TO  CONQUER. 

ONE  who  was  of  a  vigorous,  resolute  mind, 
and  determined,  once  said  to  the  celebrated 
Marie  Antoinette,  in  answer  to  some  request 
'  Madam,  if  the  thing  is  only  difficult  it  is  done, 
if  it  is  impossible  it  shall  be  clone.' 

When  difficulties  are  met  thus  they  are  mostly 
conquered. 


THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  SECRET. 

A NATIVE  prince  was  sent  with  costly  pre- 
sents from  an  African  Sovereign  to  our 
loved  Queen,  and  when  he  arrived  in  her  pre- 
sence made  the  modest  request  that  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  would  tell  him  the  secret  of  England's 
greatness  and  glory. 

Queen  Victoria  did  not,  like  Hezekiah  of  old, 
show  the  Ambassador  her  diamonds,  and  jewels, 
and  all  the  court  treasure,  but  she  handed  him  a 
beautiful  copy  of  the  English  Bible,  and  said, 
•  Tell  your  Prince  that  this  is  the  secret  of 
England's  greatness.' 


POOR  WILL. 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  was  a  fatherless  lad. 
He  worked  at  the  iron-foundry,  and  had 
so  worked  ever  since  his  father  had  been  killed 
there  by  an  iron  girder  falling  on  him,  when  the 
firm  took  William  on  for  his  father's  sake. 

'  I  shall  have  to  be  a  man  now/  said  poor  Will, 
'  and  keep  mother  from  fretting  too  much ;  besides, 
now  grandmother  is  coming  to  live  with  us, 
there  will  be  two  to  work  for  instead  of  one.'  And 
from  that  time,  summer  and  winter,  Will  was  up 
early  and  late  to  'keep  the  house  going,'  as  he 
called  it;  and  he  did  it. 

For  ten  years  he  worked  his  way  in  the  foun- 
dry from  boy  to  man,  through  his  articles  of  ap- 
prenticeship, and  then  into  thirty-five  shillings 
a-week  as  first  hand ;  and  at  home,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  that  he  did  not  do  :  he  dug 
and  cultivated  the  little  patch  of  garden,  looked 
after  a  few  hens,  and  built  a  fowl-house,  laid  out 
a  few  shillings  in  a  load  of  firewood,  and  then 
in  spare  summer  evenings  cut  it  up  and  stacked 
it  for  winter  use. 

Poor  Will !  '  he  had  the  making  of  a  man  in 
him,'  the  neighbours  used  to  say,  yet  he  was 
always  '  Poor  Will,'  and  never  carried  any  other 
name. 
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Will's  Evening's  Work. 

Once  a  stranger  in  the  Works  asked  him  to  and  I  cant  support  two;  and  then,  I'm  an 
come  and  spend  an  evening  at  the  club,  but  Will  abstinence  man.  Come  home  along  with  me,  and 
quietly  and  firmly  declined.  I'll  show  you  how  to  start  a  club  that  will  beat 

'  I've  got  a  better  club  at  home  than  that,  man,     you  at  the  Red  Lion  a  long  way ! '  And  it  ended 
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BEST  3>TOT  TO  KILL  THEM. 

^'^^^^fe-fe      thai:  we  could  not  expect  to 

llave  croPs  and  narvests  as 

/''  ImA  l°n8'  as  the  birds  were  al- 

/^^^^^k        lowed  to  devour  the  seed 

w^i^\'Mmf^^  and  tlie  young  shoots  of  the 

plants  in  the  fields  and 
country,  and  that  the  blackbirds  and  garden 
birds  were  as  destructive  to  fruit  as  the  crows 
and  sparrows  were  to  tlie  field  crops. 

So  the  farmers  began  to  shoot  birds  and 
destroy  their  eggs  much  more  than  formerly,  and 
in  other  countries  they  were  driven  away  en- 
tirely. In  Australia,  "3d.  each  were  given  for 
sparrows'  eggs  ;  and  in  America  the  birds  were 
destroyed  wholesale,  till  the  whole  country  was 
bare  of  them. 

Then  a  wonderful  result  was  seen :  the  birds 
gone,  insects  increased  to  such  a  marvellous 
degree  that  the  crops  had  no  chance  at  all,  and 
in  Australia  they  were  glad  to  import  birds 
once  more.  In  America,  so  ready  were  they  to 
welcome  the  sparrows  once  again  there  in  their 
parks  and  woods,  that  nest-boxes  were  fixed  to 
the  trees  to  induce  the  little  birdies  to  build,  and 
everywhere  reason  and  common-sense  began  to 
return  to  men's  minds  to  rescue  the  birds  from 
entire  destruction. 

It  was  seen,  that  though  the  birds  destroy  a 
certain  amount  of  the  fruit  and  crops,  it  is  not  a 
tenth  part  of  what  the  insects  would  eat ;  while 
for  every  grain  the  rook  picks  up  he  devours  ten 
grubs  of  insects  :  and  the  tits,  and  sparrows, 
and  finches,  eat  flies  enough  to  save  the  fruit 
crop. 

What  is  prettier,  or  more  charming  about 
an  old  country  house,  than  the  rookery  in 
the  adjoining  plantation  or  clump  of  trees — it  is 
company  ;  and  they  seem  to  keep  guard  over  the 
place,  and  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  any 
stranger. 

There  are  many  people  in  foreign  lands  who 
would  give  a  great  deal  of  money  if  they  could 
entice,  and  keep  close  to  their  homestead,  an  old 
English  colony  of  rooks. 


THE  WAY  TO  GET  OlS. 

One  thing  at  a  time,  and  do  it  well. 


JANET'S  CHOICE. 

(Continued  from  page  372.) 

THE  following  afternoon  Janet  returned  by 
omnibus.  ,  Her  heart  felt  heavy  as  she 
came  into  the  street.  It  had  looked  so  bright 
at  KirkstalL  but  the  weather  had  become  gray 
and  cloudy ;  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  thick 
mud  covered  the  timber-yard,  and  the  children's 
play-place  was  deserted  and  covered  with  rubbish.. 
Janet  thought  she  had  never  seen  Leeds  look  SO' 
gloomy.  She  could  not  help  feeling  anxious  about 
Milly,  and  her  heart  smote  her  when  she  thought 
she  had  almost  forgotten  the  child  in  her  own 
great  new  joy.  As  she  knocked  at  the  door  Mrs. 
Green  opened  it,  looking  grave  and  pale.  Janet 
saw  in  a  moment  that  something  was  amiss. 
■  Milly!'  she  faltered — '  has  anything  gone  wrong 
with  her  ? ' 

> '  No,  dear.  Hush !  Come  with  me,'  answered 
Mrs.  Green  ;  and,  leading  her  away  from  the 
door  into  her  own  house,  she  made  her  sit  down 
in  the  large  wooden  arm-chair  near  the  fire. 

But  the  suspense  was  almost  more  than  Janet 
could  bear ;  she  thought  some  terrible  calamity 
had  happened  to  George ;  and  sat  pale  and 
trembling,  and  unable  to  utter  a  word.  Soon 
Mrs.  Green  said,  gently,  '  Janet  dear,  God  ha& 
seen  fit  to  visit  you  with  a  great  affliction.  Your 
poor  father  ' 

'  Father  ! '  exclaimed  Janet.  1  Oh  !•  where  is 
he  ?    Let  me  go  to  him  ! ' 

'  No,  dear.  Hush!  Keep  quiet!  He  met  with 
an  accident  last  night.  He  was  coming  home 
late  by  the  canal,  he  slipped  in,  and  there  was  no 
one  there  fit  to  help  him  out,  and  ' 

Janet  started  up.  '  Let  me  go  to  him  ! '  she 
said.  '  Yes,  I  must  go  to  him ! '  she  repeated, 
more  quietly,  as  Mrs.  Green  tried  to  keep  her 
back. 

She  went  into  the  cottage,  and  Mrs.  Green 
followed.  In  the  little  kitchen  everything  was 
neat  and  orderly — the  chairs  set  round  the  table, 
silent  and  desolate.  Janet  walked  upstairs.  The 
blind  was  pulled  down ;  all  was  hushed  and 
darkened.  She  went  noiselessly  up  to  the  bed 
where  her  poor  father  lay,  who  would  never 
speak  to  her  on  earth  again. 

Mrs.  Green  stood  in  the  doorway,  full  of 
solemn  awe.  She  had  not  told  Janet  that  Mr. 
Crampton  and  Mr.  Green  had  been  returning 
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from  the  public-house  the  night  before,  neither 
of  them  in  a  fit  state  to  know  what  they  were 
doing,  and  that  this  had  been  the  occasion  of  the 
fall.  And  then  Mrs.  Green  led  Janet  gently 
away  back  to  her  house,  and  little  Milly  was 
there,  who  caressed  her  and  clung  round  her 
neck.  Milly  was  shocked  and  grave,  but  seemed 
much  comforted  to  have  her  dear  Janet  with  her. 

Mrs.  Green  made  up  the  fire,  set  the  tea-things, 
took  off  Janet's  bonnet  and  shawl,  saying 
affectionately,  '  Poor  child  !  You  look  so  pale  ! 
Put  Milly  down  and  take  some  tea.' 

The  evening  after  the  funeral,  Janet  had  put 
Milly  to  bed  upstairs.  She  sat  sadly  alone  near 
the  fire,  thinking  of  her  father,  of  all  the  little 
services  for  him,  which  she  would  never  be  able 
to  render  again  ;  of  how  often  she  had  neglected 
them  and  done  them  badly.  Oh!  how  she 
longed  for  him  back,  and  thought,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  of  all  she  would  do  for  him  ! 

Just  then  there  was  a  low  tap  at  the  door,  and 
George  came  in.  He  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fireplace,  nervously  twirling  his  hat.  1  Janet,' 
he  said,  '  I  hardly  feel  it  right  at  such  a  time 
to  intrude  my  own  concerns  on  you,  but  I  find 
I  must.  My  employer  has  received  a  letter 
from  his  cousin,  saying  definitely  he  wants  a 
foreman  at  once.  This  will  be  such  a  good 
opening,  I  ought  to  start  without  delay ;  but 
what  about  you  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  put  off  our 
marriage.  You  look  sadly  pale  and  thin  ;  per- 
haps the  change  might  cheer  you  and  do  you 
good.  You  would  not  be  afraid  to  cross  the  sea 
with  me  ? ' 

Janet  flushed.  How  could  she  mind  anything 
with  George  ?  She  was  silent,  then  suddenly 
said,  '  And  Milly  ? ' 

George  looked  vexed,  and  said,  '  Well,  I 
have  been  thinking  about  the  child.  You  know 
it  never  would  do  to  take  her  with  us ;  .we  shall 
have  quite  enough  to  do  to  shift  for  ourselves  in 
the  new  country.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  seems 
to  me  a  capital  plan.  Mr.  Robertson — he  is  so 
good  and  kind  ! — has  considerable  interest  in  a 
school  for  cripples  ;  he  assures  me  he  could  get 
Milly  admitted.  She  would  be  well  taken  care 
of,  and  learn  straw-bonnet  making,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  support  herself  when  she  grows  up  ' 
■  George  said  all  this  in  a  low,  hurried  voice,  as 
if  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  disagreeable  subject. 
Janet  was  quite  silent,  and  George  continued, 


'  It  will  be  much  better  for  her  to  learn  a  trade 
and  become  independent.    You  do  so  coddle  j 
that  child,  and  make  yourself  a  perfect  slave  to  ' 
her  !    I  am  sure  you  are  worn  to  a  shadow ! ' 

'  I  cannot  leave  Milly,'  said  Janet,  in  a  low  ! 
but  firm  whisper. 

George  looked  up,  angry  and  surprised.  '  You  ; 
cannot  care  much  about  me,  if  you  consider  the 
child  first.    It  is  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  to 
take  her ;  it  really  cannot  be.    We  should  not 
have  a  moment's  peace.    And  why  should  she  \ 
come  when  she  can  be  so  well  provided  for?  j 
Indeed,  it  is  a  good  school ;  she  will  want  for 
nothing.    But' — as  Janet  still  remained  silent 
— -'  I  will  tell  you  what,'  he  added,  bitterly,  '  you 
do  not  love  me  half  as  much  as  I  do  you,  or 
you  would  not  think  twice  about  that  child.  I 
would  leave  any  one  for  you.' 

Just  then  Mrs.  Green  came  to  the  door  and 
called  George.    He  hurried  away,  saying,  in  a  . 
coaxing  tone,  '  Dear  Janet !  think  over  it,  and 
tell  me  to-morrow  that  you  will  be  reasonable.' 

Janet  sat  there  gazing  vacantly  into  the  fire. 
She  was  imagining  the  life  with  George  in  Ame- 
rica :  the  happy  new  home ;  how  his  love  and 
care  would  brighten  everything — so  different 
from  her  past  anxious  watchings,  and  her  diffi- 
culties in  keeping  the  earnings  from  being  spent 
as  they  should  not  be ;  how  bravely  and  tenderly 
he  would  shield  her  from  trouble  and  sorrow. 
But  then  came  the  thought  of  little  Milly— alone 
in  the  large  school,  with  no  one  to  care  for  her  ; 
how  she  wTould  have  no  one  to  put  her  to  bed  at 
night,  and  sit  near  her  till  she  fell  asleep ;  no  • 
one  to  plan  little  country  treats ;  no  one  to  guard 
her  from  roughness,  and  by  love  to  make  up  for 
all  the  sorrows  of  being  a  cripple.  She  seemed 
to  see  Milly' s  gentle  blue  eyes  .looking  sad  and 
reproachful;  then  she  thought  of  her  promise 
to  her  stepmother  never  to  forsake  Milly.  Janet 
sat  there  till  the  fire  quite  burned  out  and  the 
lamp  flickered  low.  At  last  she  groped  her  way 
upstairs,  went  to  the  window,  and  threw  open 
the  shutters.  The  dawn  was  just  breaking ;  a 
streak  of  gold  stretched  across  the  east.  '  Oh, 
help  me,  Father  in  heaven,  to  choose  the  right ! ' 
she  whispered;  and  she  turned,  looked  at  little 
Milly,  sleeping  soundly  and  peacefully,  and,  kiss- 
ing the  pale,  thin  cheek,  threw  herself  down  be- 
side her  to  try  and  rest. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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JANET'S  CHOICE. 

(Continued  frontpage  391.) 

chapter  iv. — janet's  trial. 

X  a  few  days  it  was  all  decided.  George 
became  more  and  more  angry  at  what 
lie  considered  Janet's  obstinacy ;  he 
was  really  jealous  of  Milly,  and  chose 
to  consider  it  impossible  to  take  her 
to  America  with  them.  He  came  once 
more  to  Janet,  urged  her  first  ten- 
derly, then  angrily,  to  give  way  about 
Milly.  At  last,  when  he  saw  she  was  quite 
firm,  he  rushed  away,  reproaching  her  bitterly 
with  never  having  loved  him.  Soon  after  this 
he  started  off  alone  for  America. 

And  now  followed  a  sad  and  anxious  time  for 
Janet.  Her  father,  though  in  the  receipt  of  good 
wages,  had  never  cared  to  save,  so  that  after  the 
funeral  expenses  had  been  paid  there  was  little 
left,  and  Janet  saw  she  must  set  to  work  at  once 
to  earn  bread  for  herself  and  little  Milly.  She 
applied  at  the  mill  where  she  had  worked  before, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  admitted ;  but 
she  found  herself  sadly  out  of  practice,  and  at 
first  earned  very  little. 

Janet  had  to  live  very  economically;  she  often 
sat  up  till  late  at  night,  washing  or  baking. 
Little  Milly  tried  to  take  her  share ;  she  learnt 
from  Mrs.  Green  to  work  quite  nicely,  and  she 
busied  herself  through  the  day  patching  and 
mending  their  old  clothes.  There  was  a  time 
when  Janet  would  have  been  ashamed  to  walk 
through  Leeds  such  a  shabby  figure,  but  now 
she  did  not  care.  Often,  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
feeling  stunned  and  dizzy  from  the  noise  of  the 
machinery,  she  wended  her  way  home  through 
the  narrow  muddy  lanes,  meeting  crowds  of 
rough  mill -girls,  who  pushed  roughly  by,  making 
loud,  impertinent  remarks.  Her  heart  sank  with- 
in her  as  she  thought  of  George,  and  how  his 
strong  arm  would  have  protected  her  from  all 
the  rough  jostling  of  life  ;  but  when  she  reached 
home  and  saw  Milly's  happy,  welcome  smile,  and 
the  beaming  look  with  which  she  showed  her 
day's  work,  a  peace  beyond  description  came  into 
Janet's  heart :  she  felt  she  had  chosen  the  right 
life.  Moreover,  Janet  felt  happy  in  being  some 
comfort  to  poor  Mrs.  Green,  who  was  very  lonely 
since  the  departure  of  George,  and  who  had  to 
suffer  much  from  Mr.  Green,  for  his  habit  of 


intemperance  increased  terribly.  Janet  noticed 
sadly  that  they  lived  more  and  more  poorly.  Mrs. 
Green  never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint  against 
her  husband,  but  it  made  Janet  indignant  to  hear 
the  violent  language  he  often  used  to  her,  and  to 
observe  that  her  meek  patience  seemed  only  to 
provoke  him.  Mrs.  Green  often  spoke  of  George, 
and  sometimes  read  his  letters.  She  received  a 
letter  telling  her  of  his  safe  arrival.  Some 
months  afterwards  he  wrote  a  short  note  inform- 
ing his  mother  of  his  having  got  into  business  ; 
and  after  this  she  did  not  hear  again  from 
him. 

About  a  year  after  George's  departure  some- 
thing occurred  which  made  Janet  very  happy. 
Though  Janet  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
Sunday  School  a  long  time  since,  as  she  was 
wanted  at  home  on  Sunday,  she  still  kept  up  a 
very  friendly  intercourse  with  her  teacher,  Miss 
Robertson,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
orphans,  and  respected  Janet's  independent 
course  of  action.  One  day  Miss  Robertson 
came  to  Janet  and  told  her  that  she  wanted  to 
take  Milly  to  a  very  clever  surgeon,  to  see  if 
something  could  not  be  done  to  cure  her  lame- 
ness. Milly  was  away  for  some  months,  first  at 
the  hospital,  under  treatment,  and  then  at  Miss 
Robertson's,  who  took  her  to  her  lovely  house  at 
Kirkstall,  to  get  well  and  strong.  When  Milly 
returned  she  was  indeed  better,  though  not  by 
any  means  cured ;  but  she  was  able  to  stand, 
and  even  to  walk,  with  the  help  of  a  crutch. 
Imagine  Janet's  delight  to  find  her  little  sister 
able  to  come  and  meet  her  at  the  cottage  door ! 
Milly  was  never  weary  of  talking  about  all  the 
wonders  at  Kirkstall,  and  Miss  Robertson's 
kindness ;  how  she  was  wheeled  about  in  the 
garden,  and  through  the  great  glass  conser- 
vatories, where  large  bunches  of  purple  grapes 
grew,  and  ripe,  juicy  peaches  hung  from  the 
walls ;  how  delightful  it  was  to  sit  under  the 
oak-trees  in  the  park,  and  look  at  the  blue  sky 
through  the  leaves.  Milly  managed  to  do  a 
good  deal  in  the  house  now,  and  this  relieved 
Janet  from  much  fatigue. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Green  died,  and  now 
poor  Mrs.  Green  was  quite  alone.  She  wrote 
to  her  son  informing  him  of  his  father's  death/ 
but  received  no  answer.  Mr.  Green  had  spent 
every  farthing  he  earned  at  the  public-house,  and 
Mrs.  Green,  therefore,  found  herself  very  badly 
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off.  She  tried  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  doing 
rough,  needlework  for  the  mill  people;  but  her 
rheumatism  was  very  had,  so  she  could  only 
work  very  slowly,  and  gained  hut  a  tiufie.  It 
cut  Janet  to  the  heart  to  see  Mrs.  Green  so 
weak  and  lonely  and  sad,  and  to  watch  the  nice 
pieces  of  furniture  being  parted  with  one  by  one. 
She  pondered  constantly  how  to  help  her. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Green  had  been  taking  tea 
with  the  two  girls ;  they  had  been  very  merry 
and  happy.  Milly  had  made  some  very  nice 
Yorkshire  biscuits,  and  was  very  proud  of  them, 
and  anxious  for  Mrs.  Green  to  taste  them  and 
praise  them.  At  last  Mrs.  Green  rose,  took  her 
candle  with  a  sad  little  sigh,  and  prepared  to  go 
back  to  her  solitary  cottage  ;  then  Janet  could 
keep  silent  no  longer,  but  begged  Mrs.  Green  to 
give  up  her  house  and  come  and  make  a  home 
with  them.  She  told  her  that  she  was  earning 
good  wages  now,  and  that  there  was  plenty  for  all, 
and  how  happy  they  would  both  be  to  have  their 
dear  Mrs.  Green  with  them.  Little  Milly  wound 
her  arms  lovingly  round  Mrs.  Green's  neck  and 
begged  her  to  make  her  home  with  them.  At 
first  Mrs.  Green  hesitated.  She  scrupled  to  add 
a  new  burden  to  Janet;  but  when  the  young 
girl  reassured  her,  and  pointed  out  what  a 
comfort  it  would  be  to  have  some  one  to  see 
to  things  at  home,  and  how  happy  it  would  be  for 
Milly  to  have  company  during  the  day,  Mrs. 
Green  at  last  let  herself  be  persuaded.  So  very 
soon  the  pleasant  change  was  made,  the  house 
given  up,  the  remaining  furniture  moved  next 
door,  and  the  little  family  were  happily  and 
comfortably  settled. 

They  had  many  playful  disputes  and  much 
merriment  about  the  housework,  they  were  all  so 
anxious  to  help  each  other.  Though  Janet  worked 
very  hard  at  the  mill,  she  did  not  like  to  let 
Mrs  Green  do  very  much,  as  she  suffered  from 
rheumatism.  Milly  and  Janet  were  most  loving 
and  tender,  and  Mrs.  Green  would  sometimes 
say  affectionately,  '  Well,  if  I  have  lost  a  son  I 
certainly  have  found  two  most  loving  daughters.' 
But  Janet  would  turn  hastily  and  busy  herself 
with  sweeping  up  the  hearth,  as  she  brushed 
away  a  tear.        (To  be  continued.) 

SOWING  AND  REAPING. 

Seed  of  sin  —  crop  of  sorrow. 
Sow  to-day — reap  to-morrow. 


WHERE  IS  GOD? 

A SUNDAY-SCHOOL  teacher  asked  the 
class,  '  Where  is  God  ? ' 
One  answered,  '  In  heaven  ;'  another,  'Every- 
where ;'  and  a  third  said,  '  God  is  here.' 

Another  child,  when  asked  if  she  could  say 
where  God  is  not,  replied  at  once,  '  Not  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  wicked.' 


THE  EAGLE'S  PLIGHT. 

THE  celebrated  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  once 
saw  some  parent  eagles  teaching  their 
young  to  fly,  in  an  exactly  similar  manner  as  the 
sacred  writer  describes  in  what  is  called  Moses' 
Song,  in  the  Book  of  Deut.  xxxii.  11. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  and  among  the  crags  of 
Ben  Nevis,  where  the  eaglets  were  being  taught 
their  first  lessons  in  flight.  The  old  birds  began 
by  rising  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  right  in 
the  eye  of  the  mid- clay  sun.  At  first  they  made 
small  circles,  and  the  two  young  birds  imitated 
them ;  then  they  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting 
while  the  youngsters  made  their  first  flight ;  and 
then  took  a  longer  and  longer  circle,  always 
rising  towards  the  sun,  and  always  enlarging  the 
circle,  like  a  gradually  widening  spiral  stair. 

As  the  young  ones  followed,  they  flew  better 
and  better  as  they  mounted ;  and  they  continued 
this  wonderful  exercise,  always  rising  till  they 
became  mere  specks  in  the  air,  and  at  length 
were  all  four  lost  to  sight. 


THE  TWO  KNIGHTS. 

SIR  LANCELOT  is  said  to  have  been  the 
best  knight  of  King  Arthur's  court,  and 
when  he  was  pursuing  his  adventures  he  found 
a  ship  into  which  he  was  bidden  to  enter,  in 
which  was  the  body  of  a  pure  maiden,  who  had 
given  her  life  to  save  another.  And  this  ship 
went  of  itself  from  place  to  place,  and  carried 
him  at  last  to  a  meeting  with  his  son,  Sir  Gal- 
ahad, which  the  old  Chronicle  thus  describes, — - 
'  Now  when  Sir  Lancelot  had  been  some  while 
in  the  ship  he  grew  weary,  and  one  evening 
went  to  walk  by  the  water-side.  And  a  knight 
came  out  of  the  wood,  and  Sir  Lancelot  went  to- 
wards him  and  said,  "  Welcome."  And  the 
knight  saluted  him  again,  and  said, "  What  is  your 
name?  for  my  heart  goeth  out  to  you."  And 
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THE  EMPEROR  AND  THE  RABBI. 

THE  great  difficulty  to  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan  was  that  God  should  he 
everywhere,  and  yet  not  he  seen  hy  mortal  eye. 

You  teach  me,'  said  the  Emperor  to  his  Rabbi 
Joshua,  -  that  your  God  is  everywhere,  and  you 
boast  that  He  lives  with  you  and  your  nation :  I 
should  like  to  see  Him.' 

'  God's  presence  is  indeed  everywhere,'  said 
the  Rabbi,  '  but  He  cannot  be  seen.    No  mortal 
eye  can  behold  His  glory.' 
Trajan  remained  unsatisfied. 
'  Well  then,'  said  the  Rabbi,  '  let  us  go  and 
look  first  at.  one  of  His  Ambassadors.' 

They  went  out  into  the  noonday,  into  the 
open  air ;  the  sun  was  blazing  in  its  splendour. 
■  Look  up,  there  he  is,'  said  the  Rabbi. 

'  I  cannot  see,  the  light  dazzles  me,'  said  the 
Emperor. 

'  What !  thou  art  unable  to  bear  the  light  of 
one  of  His  creatures  !  how  then  couldst  thou  look 
upon  God  Himself  and  live?  Be  content  and 
believe.' 


PAIR  ROBBERY. 

TASSO,  on  being  told  he  had  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  advantage  of  one  who 
was  his  bitter  enemy,  said,  '  I  wish  not  to 
plunder  him ;  but  there  are  things  I  wish  to  take 
from  him — not  his  honour,  or  wealth,  or  life ; 
but  his  malice  and  ill-will.' 


EVERYBODY'S  CORNER. 

POSTAL  CURIOSITIES. 

PEOPLE  are  much  more  careless  as  to  what 
they  send  through  the  post  than  is  generally 
supposed.  More  than  4500  letters  were  stopped 
last  year,  because  they  contained  forbidden 
articles  ;  and  such  a  list  these  would  make,  in- 
cluding amongst  other  things,  live  mice,  frogs, 
lizards,  fish,  eggs,  matches,  glass  bottles,  and 
even  a  marling -spike. 

Then,  there  were  21,000  letters  posted  without 
any  address  at  all,  1100  of  which  contained 
money  and  cheques  to  the  value  of  4500/. 

What  a  wonder  the  present  postage  system  is 
may  be  shown  by  the  fact,  that  in  1839  the 
whole  number  of  papers  and  letters  sent 
through  the  Post  Office  was  10G  millions,  last 
year  the  total  was  1470  millions. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

»  (Continued  from  page  387.) 

^M/^1]^  ASTER  doee  not  generally  take 
Wiv^/Jmfc     any  n°tiee  °f  animals,  and  does 

^InAMIIp  no*  seem  *°      w^  pe^s 

jMrafel  wiy  about  the  house,'  said  James  to 
^^g^^^^  Noble.  '  But  he  has  quite  taken 
to  this  little  fellow,  and  said 
to  me  only  the  other  day,  "  Could  not  you  make 
friends  with  the  policeman,  and  just  mention  to 
him  that  we  have  a  dog  now,  and  hint  to  him 
that  he  might  get  him  looked  after  and  tolerably 
well  known  by  sight  by  some  of  the  men  ?  "  or 
words  something  like  that.' 

■  That  is  not  a  safe  plan  unless  you  know 
your  man,'  remarked  Noble.  '  He  might  think 
Mr.  Scott  set  a  great  value  on  his  dog,  and  give 
the  hint  to  dog-stealers  for  the  sake  of  pocketing 
the  reward.' 

'  But  master  does  know  his  man.  You  don't 
find  master  doing  things  that  he  knows  nothing 
about.' 

Wilfred  was  surprised  by  what  James  said. 
His  father,  who  seemed  never  to  know  anything 
about  the  boys'  amusements,  and  hardly  ever 
spoke  to  them  excepting  to  find  faults,  as  it 
seemed  to  AVilfred,  had  yet  taken  an  interest 
in  this  little  four-footed  addition  to  his  family, 
and  even  taken  some  pains  to  provide  for  his 
safety. 

'  And  here  am  I  stopping  down  here,  letting' 
him  think  me  disrespectful  and  disobedient ! ' 
he  thought.  And  then  saying  aloud, — '  I 
say,  Noble,  stay  till  I  come  back,'  ran  up 
the  kitchen  stairs,  and  went  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

'  Oh,  here  you  are  at  last ! '  said  Mr.  Scott. 
'  I  have  been  telling  David  about  your  dog,  and 
he  says  he  is  learned  about  animals,  and  would 
like  to  see  Mac' 

Here  was  another  surprise !  His  father  had 
thought  the  dog  worth  talking  of!  The  little 
Duke  must  indeed  be  attractive  if  his  father 
cared  so  much  about  him  as  to  talk  of  him  ! 

'Come  along  down  and  see  him  then,  will 
you  ? '  said  Wilfred  to  his  cousin,  after  he  had 
shaken  hands  with  his  aunt. 

'  Oh,  aye  ! '  said  the  boy,  whom  Walter  called 
'  the  Lump.'  '  The  sooner  the  better  if  the 
dog  is  suffering.    I'm  very  well  up  in  medicines- 
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for  animals,'  lie  added,  slowly,  as  lie  followed 
"Wilfred  out  of  the  room. 

And  so,  indeed,  lie  seemed  to,  be,  and  told 
James  and  Wilfred  what  to  get  at  the  chemist's 
shop,  after  a  long  and  very  deliberate  examina- 
tion of  the  dog's  wounds.  He  was  terribly 
slow  in  getting  out  what  he  had  to  say,  and 
used  many  more  words  than  was  at  all  necessary. 
But,  though  James  and  Noble  could  not  help 
smiling  at  his  slow  and  heavy  manner,  Wilfred 
listened  with  deep  respect  for  his  knowledge, 
which  he  said  he  had  made  more  useful  by  his 
observation  of  the  working  of  the  remedies  he 
now  recommended. 

Walter  was  so  surprised  that  '  the  Lump ' 
could  be  at  all  useful,  that  when  his  aunt  and 
cousin  had  gone  away  he  did  not  attempt  to 
make  fun  of  him,  but  stood  by  and  listened"  in 
silence  while  Wilfred  and  his  mother  talked  over 
the  visit  to  the  pantry.  Mr.  Scott  had  gone 
with  his  sister  to  see  her  safely  to  her  lodging, 
and  Mrs.  Scott  stood  on  the  hearthrug  with  her 
arm  on  Wilfred's  shoulder. 

£  And  fancy,  mother,'  said  Wilfred,  '  father 
has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  the  little  Duke  that 
he  talks  about  him  to  James  sometimes  ! '  And 
Wilfred  repeated  what  J ames  had  told  to  Noble, 
adding,  '  And  he  talked  to  Aunt  Maggy  about 
him,  too.  I  never  could  have  thought  father 
would  have  cared  for  a  dog ;  and  I'm  sure  he 
never  seems  to  notice  the  little  Duke.' 

4 1  think  his  thoughtfulness  for  the  dog  comes 
from  his  caring  a  little  for  the  dog's  master,' 
said  Mrs.  Scott  very  gently,  as  she  rested  her 
cheek  on  her  boy's  head  as  he  stood  with  his  arm 
round  her  waist. 

'  Do  you  really  think  so,  mother  ? '  asked 
Wilfred,  his  cheek  reddenning  with  pleasant 
surprise. 

'  I  am  sure  of  it,  my  boy,'  said  Mrs.  Scott. 
*  What  are  you  so  surprised  that  your  father 
should  care  for  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  another,  not  exactly  that.  Of  course,  I 
know  fathers  care  for  their  children,  though  they 
don't  seem  to,  somehow,  so  much  as  mothers  ; 
only  I  am  surprised  that  father  should  care  for 
our  amusements  and  our  favourites — that's  all,' 
concluded  Wilfred,  rather  confused,  for  he  really 
had  been  more  surprised  by  his  father's  kindness 
about  Mac  than  he  thought  his  mother  would 
be  pleased  to  know. 


'Yes,  I  know  you  do  not  understand  that 
your  father's  manner  hides  a  deal  of  warm,  true 
affection  for  you  all,  and  that  he  observes  your 
ways  and  likes  and  dislikes  more  keenly  than 
you  suppose.  He  said,  almost  as  soon  as  the 
little  Duke  came  into  your  possession,  '  I  hope 
nothing  will  happen  to  the  dog,  for  Wilfred 
seems  almost  to  love  it :  that  is  the  worst  of  a 
boy  of  his  disposition  having  a  pet ;  he  gets  too 
tenderly  attached  to  it,  and  grieves  too  painfully 
over  its  loss  or  misfortunes.' 

'  Did  he  say  that  ?    Oh,  mother,  I'm  sorry 

that  I  often  think  he  does  not  care  '  Wilfred 

stopped. 

'  Never  think  so  again  then,  my  boy,'  she 
said,  softly.  '  And  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  the 
little  Duke  all  the  more  if  he  should  prove  to  be 
the  -means  of  making  you  understand  your 
father  better  than  you  have  hitherto  done.' 

Wilfred  superintended  the  dressing  of  the 
dog's  wounds  with  the  ointment  recommended 
by  David. 

'  Father  says  he  will  not  let  me  have  the  little 
Duke  in  my  room  to-night,'  he  said,  in  a  melan- 
choly tone  of  voice,  which,  however,  would  have 
been  a  grumbling  one  if  the  recollection  of  his 
mother's  words  about  his  father  had  not  been 
fresh  in  his  mind.  '  He  says  I  shall  be  staying 
awake  to  attend  to  him,  and  run  the  risk  of 
doing  badly  at  school  to-morrow.' 

'  Don't  you  fret  about  the  dog,  sir,'  said  J  ames. 
'  I'll  attend  to  him.  He'll  stay  in  my  room  till 
he's  well,  and  I'll  see  to  him.' 

And  he  did  '  see  to  him.'  On  this  first  night 
and  the  next  day,  when  the  little  Duke  was  worse, 
and  took  no  notice  of  any  one,  hardly  making  a 
sound  even  when  his  wounds  were  dressed,  and 
on  many  other  days,  Wilfred  used  to  get  up 
early  and  go  down  to  the  kitchen  regions;  but 
however  early  he  was,  James  was  always  up  and 
dressed,  and  attending  to  the  little  dog.  And 
when  the  boy  hurried  back  from  school  (>vherc 
Wickham  and  Mansel  always  expected  to  hear 
a  full  report  of  the  invalid,  and  suggested  many 
remedies)  there  was  J  ames  cleaning  the  plate,  or 
polishing  the  glasses,  or  busy  at  some  of  his 
duties,  with  the  little  Duke  lying  on  a  cushion 
close  by  him  as  contented  as  the  smarting  of  his 
wounds  and  the  stiffness  of  his  liinbs  would 
allow  him  to  be. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"  Lump  "  examines  him. 
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A  TAME  WILD  SQUIUKEL. 

LITTLE  story  is  told  of  a 
wild  squirrel,  during  severe 
winter  weather,  stealing 
the  food  from  the  poultry 
troughs,  near  a  cottage 
thickly  surrounded  with 
trees.  At  first  it  disturbed 
fowls  very  much,  but  after 
short  time  they  grew  quite  ac- 
customed to  its  presence. 

The  cottager  became  interested 
in  his  strange  visitor,  put  food  for 
it,  and  found  its  favourite  morsels 
were  bits  of  ham.  After  a  time  it  ventured 
indoors,  and,  though  caught  in  a  rat-trap  once, 
and  then  confined  for  some  time  in  a  cage,  it  did 
not  lose  confidence,  or  escape  to  its  native  woods 
when  set  free,  but  continued  its  visits  until  the 
summer  was  far  advanced,  when  it  came  less  fre- 
quently, owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  plentiful 
supply  of  food  abounding  all  around  it. 

When  winter  returns,  perhaps  the  wild  squirrel 
will  again  become  tame,  and  appear  at  the 
friendly  cottage  door. 


l  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE. 

(Continued  from  page  399.) 

HILE  the  dog  was  so  ill  as 
to  need  constant  care,  James 
would  not  take  his  '  evening 
out,'  and  every  spare  moment 
was  devoted  to  talking  to 
Wilfred  about  him.  And  one  half  -  holiday, 
when  Battersby  and  Rawson  called  to  see  Wil- 
fred and  Walter,  James  indulged  his  master's 
sons  by  inviting  the  whole  party  down  into  his 
pantry  to  see  the  little  Duke,  for  James's  pantry 
and  cook's  kitchen  were  understood  to  be  their 
private  rooms  as  far  as  the  children  were  con- 
cerned, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  always  insisting  on 
this  with  their  family ;  and  although  the  two 
boys  had  often  invaded  it  when  James  was  not 
there,  they  did  not  venture  to  go  into  it  when  he 
was  anywhere  near.  They  were,  therefore,  much 
fistonished  when  this  invitation  was  given  by 
J  amies. 

'  What's  up  now,  I  wonder,  to  make  him  so 
polite '? '  said  Walter,  after  James  had  gone 


downstairs  again.  '  It's  something  like  being 
asked  to  the  palace  to  be  invited  to  the  pantry  ! ? 

'  Don't  be  absurd ! '  said  Wilfred ;  while  Bat- 
tersby and  Rawson  laughed. 

'  Come  now,  isn't  it  an  honour  ? '  went  on 
Walter.  '  And  hasn't  James  said,  times  out 
of  number,  that  he  couldn't  abide  "  a  parcel  of 
young  gentlemen  "  about  his  pantry  ? ' 

'  When  they  did  not  behave  as  such,  he  has 
usually  added,'  said  Wilfred.  '  We  shall  have 
to  behave  as  such,  and  keep  our  hands  off  the 
glass  and  silver.' 

When  they  got  downstairs  there  was  the 
little  Duke  sitting  on  the  floor,  and,  to  Wilfred's 
great  delight,  he  got  up  to  meet  him ;  while  the 
parrot,  who  always  lived  down  in  the  pantry 
because  he  screamed  so  much  and  so  loudly,  put 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  encouraged  the  dog 
to  further  efforts  by  repeating  words  he  had 
heard  James  use  very  frequently  of  late — '  That's 
the  style  !  try  again.' 

Seeing  the  kindness  James  lavished  on  the 
little,  suffering,  dumb  thing,  Wilfred  recalled 
all  the  tricks  he  and  Walter  had  played  him ; 
how  they  had  spoiled  the  plate -leathers,  and 
wetted  the  brushes,  and  stolen  the  spoons  and 
forks  from  the  dinner-table  after  James  had  laid 
it  carefully,  and  then  gone  out  of  the  house 
before  telling  him  where  they  were  hidden ;  for 
they  knew  quite  well  that  James  was  too  good- 
natured  to  complain  to  his  master  unless  the 
offence  were  very  serious. 

He  recollected  how  they  had  crept  into  the 
dining-room  before  a  dinner-party  and  turned 
the  three  glasses  that  stood  by  every  guest's 
plate  upside  down,  knowing  that  it  was  almost 
certain  James  would  see  the  trick  and  put 
things  right  before  their  father  saw  it,  but 
would  be  hurried  and  made  very  angry  by  the 
discovery,  especially  if  there  were  hired  waiters, 
or  any  of  the  servants  of  the  guests  helping 
him  to  wait. 

He  remembered  how  one  summer  afternoon  he 
and  Walter  stole  and  hid  James's  coat,  and  thus 
obliged  him  to  answer  the  door  in  his  pantry 
jacket,  as  he  did  not  discover  his  loss  until  the 
visitor's  knock  and  ring  sounded,  when  it  was 
too  late  for  him  to  go  all  the  way  upstairs,  either 
to  fetch  his  coat  or  find  Sarah  to  let  in  the  lady 
who  called. 

These  and  many  other  things,  which  look 
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trifles  when  written,  but  which  annoyed  James, 
and  made  him  lose  his  time  and  temper,  kept 
■coming  into  Wilfred's  mind  as  he  saw  day  after 
day  the  kind-hearted  fellow's  care  of  his  dog ; 
and  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  if  he  could  resist 
the  temptation,  he  would  not  play  tricks  on  him 
any  more. 

Walter  was  very  much  annoyed  and  disgusted 
when  Wilfred  declined  to  help  him  in  some  trick 
he  planned  on  James  soon  after  Mac  was  well, 
and  made  many  wrathful  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

'  You  are  getting  regularly  muffish  ! '  he  ex- 
claimed. '  We  have  not  had  a  lark  I  can't  tell 
when ;  and  this  wet  evening  it  would  be  jolly  to 
have  some  excitement.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  your  man  for  an  excitement ! '  said 
Wilfred.  '  But  I  don't  want  to  play  tricks  on 
James ;  he's  never  borne  a  bit  of  malice  for  all 
the  plagues  we've  caused  him,  but  has  been  so 
jolly  kind  to  the  little  Duke.' 

'  That  little  Duke  has  been  the  ruin  of  your 
character/  said  Walter,  gravely.  '  You  are 
getting  girlish  about  him.' 

'  You'd  better  mind  what  you're  at  before  you 
call  me  girlish,'  said  Wilfred,  with  a  sudden 
flash  of  temper.  '  I'll  not  stand  that !  In  my 
opinion,'  he  added,  recovering  himself,  '  it's  you 
who  are  muffish  if  you  can't  manage  your  tricks 
by  yourself.  You  were  always  better  at  that 
kind  of  thing  than  I  Avas.' 

1  Oh,  come  !  I  won't  say  so  much  as  that ! ' 
said  Walter,  generously,  and  feeling  highly  gra- 
tified by  this  praise,  as  he  considered  it. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  introduction 
into  the  family  of  even  this  little  blue  Skye  was 
not  without  its  influence  for  good.  By  means  of 
the  dog  Wilfred  had  been  made  to  see  the  force 
of  many  of  the  truths  he  had  learned,  and  had 
had  opportunities  afforded  him  of  strengthening 
the  good  there  was  in  his  character,  and  prac- 
tising the  self-denial  that  comes  so  hard  to  most 
of  us.  It  was  owing  to  the  little  Duke  that  he 
had  first  been  quite  assured  that  his  father  really 
-cared  for  his  children's  pleasures  and  amusements, 
as  well  as  for  their  health  and  learning ;  and 
kind  questions  about  the  dog's  progress  towards 
.'recovery  led  to  the  first  easy  and  pleasant  con- 
versations between  Wilfred  and  his  father,  and 
did  much  towards  breaking  down  the  reserve 
•that  had  so  long  kept  them  apart. 


James  had  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  little 
Duke's  influence ;  for,  although  Walter's  tricks 
were  very  tiresome,  the  war  against  him  was 
much  easier  to  carry  on  now  Wilfred  did  not 
help  him  even  with  advice.  And  there  were 
even  signs  that  Walter  found  it  slow  to  be 
obliged  to  plot  his  tricks  alone,  and  some 
hopes  that  he  would  leave  off  being  mischievous 
altogether,  at  least  as  far  as  James  was  con- 
cerned. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LAYING  UP  TREASURE. 

RICH  merchant  lost  several  thousand 
pounds  in  a  shipwreck,  and  he  at  once 
ordered  his  clerk  to  give  away  five  hundred 
pounds  to  charitable  societies  and  the  poor,  adding 
that  it  was  time  to  make  sure  of  some  of  his 
fortune  before  it  was  all  gone.  It  was  his  way 
of  '  laying  up  treasure  toAvards  God.' 


WATER-BOYS. 

INTER!  All  the  streets  co- 
vered with,  a  thin  sheeting 
of  ice,  the  half-melted  siioav 
frozen  on  the  house  roofs, 
and  every  one  in  distress  for 
AA^ater;  frozen  pipes  every- 
where, and  only  the  stand-pipes  fixed  in  the 
streets  to  go  to. 

It  was  a  hard  time,  everybody  said.  Yet  a 
bright  gleam  of  sunshine  broke  out  in  one  of  the 
suburbs.    '  The  Avater-boys '  brought  it. 

A  band  of  school  lads,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
slide,  and  skate,  and  snowball,  during  their  Christ- 
mas holidays,  acting  on  the  sensible  suggestion 
of  one  of  them,  banded  themselves  together  to 
help  all  the  neighbours  Avho  wanted  Avater,  and 
carried  any  number  of  cans  and  pails  from  the 
stand-pipe  to  the  houses  and  cottages  eveiy 
morning  free,  gratis,  for  nothing. 

It  was  a  capital  thought,  a  kindly  act,  and 
brought  its  reAvard.  The  Battersea  Avater-boys 
were  Avell  known  presently,  and  AAdien  summer 
came  the  neighbours  did  not  forget  them ;  enough 
pence  were  subscribed  to  buy  them  a  nice  set  of 
stumps,  bats,  and  ball,  to  have  cricket  on  the 
Common  every  half-holiday. 

A  capital  idea  this  for  every  town  suburb ; 
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jv/eln/e  flours  i |sj  y\  Vi/\Y 


Six.  <>•  clock. 


TjijL  EVENING  COMES  TOO  SOON,   WE  THINK. 
jSEE,   NOW  THE  SKY  IS  TINGED  WITH  PINK, 
JaRAY  TWILIGHT  CREEPS  ACROSS  THE  FLOOR, 
j&ND  FILLS  THE  ROOM  FROM  DOOR  TO  DOOR. 
'  JlS  SIX  O'CLOCK  ; 
JR.OCK,    CRADLE,   ROCK  ! 
■JThe  DOLLIES  ALL 
ytSLEEP  WILL  FALL 
Jk.U  !    THERE  THE  P^OOKS  GO,   SO  STATELY  AND  SLOW 
JHEY  ARE  ALL  GOING  TO  BED,  TOO,  J  KNOW. 
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THE  TWO  ANGELS. 

THERE  is  a  beautiful  allegory  among  the 
Turks.  Every  man  lias  two  angels,  one 
on  the  right  shoulder,  and  another  on  his  left. 
When  he  does  anything  good,  the  angel  on  the 
right  shoulder  writes  it  down  and  seals  it, 
because  what  is  done  is  done  for  ever.  When 
he  does  evil,  the  angel  on  the  left  shoulder  writes 
it  down.  He  waits  till  midnight.  If  before 
that  time  the  man  bows  down  his  head,  and 
exclaims,  '  Gracious  Allah !  I  have  sinned,  for- 
give me  ! '  the  angel  rubs  it  out ;  and  if  not,  at 
midnight  he  seals  it,  and  the  angel  upon  the 
right  shoulder  weeps. — Biblical  Treasury. 


JANET'S  CHOICE. 

(Concluded  from  p.  395.) 

t chapter  v. — janet's  victory. 
Ill  WO  peaceful,  busy  years  passed 
|-r  away.  It  was  winter  time,  and 
the  weather  unusually  severe ; 
J|f"-  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground, 
^=  and  the  wind  was  biting  and  cold. 
Poor  Mrs.  Green  suffered  very  much  from 
rheumatism.  She  was  weak  and  frail,  and 
all  the  hardships  and  trials  of  former  years  had 
told  on  her  constitution.  Her  poor  fingers  were 
so  swollen  she  could  do  no  work,  and  this  dis- 
tressed her  very  much.  The  girls  were  very 
careful  of  her,  and  made  her  sit  in  the  warmest 
corner  near  the  fire  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair, 
with  pillows  to  keep  out  the  draught :  made  her 
warm  drinks,  and  rubbed  her  hands  with  lotion. 
She  was  very  grateful,  and  did  not  complain ; 
but  a  strange  sadness  settled  upon  her,  and  her 
mind  was  evidently  running  much  on  the  past — 
on  her  husband,  and  perhaps  on  her  son. 

J anet  had  never  felt  the  work  so  hard  as  at 
this  time.  The  cold  seemed  to  strike  through 
and  through  her  as  she  went  to  and  from  the 
mill;  and  she  often  rose  in  the  morning  Avith 
trembling  knees  and  heavy  head,  having  roused 
herself  up  several  times  in  the  night  to  try  and 
relieve  by  hot  applications  Mrs.  Green's  paroxysms 
of  pain. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve.  Mrs.  Green  was 
sitting  in  the  large  arm-chair  near  the  fire, 
Milly  on  a  little  stool  at  her  feet,  knitting. 
Janet  was  working  near  the  table,  sitting  so  as 
to  shade  the  light  from  Mrs.  Green,  who  seemed 


to  be  dozing ;  but  suddenly  she  looked  up  and 
said, — 

'  I  am  not  asleep,  my  dears.  I  was  thinking 
of  old  times,  and  how  the  waits  used  to  sing 
Christmas  carols  in  the  little  village  where  I 
lived  with  my  mother.  Do  you  think  you  could 
sing  a  carol,  my  dear?' 

■  Let  us  sing  "Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing!'" 
said  little  Milly,  eagerly. 

Janet  had  a  remarkably  sweet,  clear  voice, 
and  the  two  girls  sang  the  hymn.  Just  as 
they  finished  the  last  verse,  a  low  tap  came  at 
the  door,  the  latch  was  raised,  and  a  man 
stepped  into  the  cottage ;  he  had  a  bundle 
slung  on  his  back,  a  stick  in  one  hand,  and  his 
arm  in  a  sling.  They  all  looked  up,  startled  at 
the  interruption. 

'  George ! :  cried  Mrs.  Green,  and  in  a  moment 
her  son  was  at  her  side. 

When  the  first  great  excitement  was  over, 
Mrs.  Green  listened  eagerly  to  all  her  son  had  to 
tell.  He  explained  that  his  employer  died  quite 
suddenly,  and  left  the  business  in  great  con- 
fusion. Just  at  that  time  the  American  war 
began.  George  left  his  situation  and  enlisted  at 
once.  '  I  was  so  miserable,'  he  said.  '  I  longed 
for  change  and  excitement.' 

He  went  through  indescribable  privations  and 
sufferings.  He  wrote  home  occasionally,  but 
doubted  if  his  letters  would  be  safe,  owing  to  the 
troubled  state  of  the  country.  At  last  he  was 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  army.  He 
made  his  way  slowly  and  with  difficulty  back  to 
Pittsburg.  Here  he  found  the  letter  announcing 
his  father's  death,  and  full  of  anxiety  he  came 
home  to  England.  '  But,  dear  mother,'  he 
added,  '  I  fear  I  shall  be  a  very  poor  support  to 
you.  I  have  lost  my  work,  my  connexions — 
everything ;  besides,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
work  at  the  iron  trade  again.  The  war  has  left 
me  crippled  for  life.' 

He  drew  his  arm  out  of  the  sling,  and  showed 
that  his  hand  had  been  shot  off.  Mrs.  Green 
shuddered,  but  exclaimed  directly  afterwards, — 

'  Oh,  my  dear  boy !  what  a  blessing  to  have 
you  safe  back !' 

George  set  himself  very  earnestly  to^  find 
work,  but  there  were  very  few  things  he  could 
do.  Moreover,  he  had  been  away  so  long  that 
friends  had  forgotten  him,  and  it  was  no  recom- 
mendation that  he  had  been  fighting  in  the 
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American  army.  Mr.  Robertson  gave  him 
occasional  employment  in  the  warehouse,  but  he 
earned  very  little.  It  was  very  humiliating  not 
even  to  be  able  to  provide  for  his  mother's 
wants. 

George  was  touched  and  troubled  to  see  how 
changed  Janet  was.  He  noticed  that  her  cheeks 
were  pale  and  worn,  anxious  lines  were  in  her 
forehead,  and  she  began  to  stoop  over  her  work ; 
but  her  eyes  were  more  gentle  and  lovely  than 
ever.  He  saw  with  a  pang  her  tender  care 
of  his  mother,  how  she  supported  her  to  her 
chair,  tended  her,  supplied  every  need,  and 
fulfilled  many  little  offices  which  were  his  duties 
by  right ;  and  he  felt  full  of  reproach  that  he 
should  have  added  to  her  cares  and  burdens  all 
these  years.  But  he  said  not  a  word  of  all  this. 
There  was  a  certain  quiet  dignity  about  her 
which  made  him  avoid  her.  She  was  grave  and 
distant,  careful  to  make  him  comfortable,  but 
always  intent  on  household  work,  or  busy  with 
Mrs.  Green  and  Milly. 

One  day,  when  George  and  his  mother  were 
alone,  he  broke  out  into  angry  reproaches  against 
himself,  saying  how  selfish  he  had  been  to  leave 
Janet,  how  much  they  owed  to  her  for  her  devo- 
tion, and  what  a  fearful  mistake  he  had  made 
in  forfeiting  her  love;  that  he  had  hopelessly 
thrown  away  his  own  happiness.  He  had 
always  loved  her,  but  never  so  much  as  now. 

His  mother  sat  thinking  some  time,  and  then 
said, — 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  you  have  forfeited  her 
love?' 

George  looked  up  quickly.  '  Oh,  mother ! 
how  could  she  care  for  such  a  brute  as  I  am? 
She  must  hate  the  very  sight  of  me  ! ' 

'  I  think  when  Janet  once  loves  she  loves  for 
ever,'  said  Mrs.  Green,  quietly.  '  However,  of 
course  it  is  no  use  speaking  now ;  you  have  no 
means  of  making  a  home  for  her.' 

'  No,  indeed,'  said  George,  gloomily :  '  nor 
ever  shall  have  one  fit  for  her,  poor  wretched 
cripple  that  I  am ! ' 

Winter  passed  away,  and  as  the  bright  spring 
time  came  George  gained  confidence  and  hope, 
and  one  afternoon  he  ventured  to  speak  once 
more  to  Janet.  From  that  day  her  step  became 
lighter,  her  cheeks  rosier ;  the  sunlight  came 
back  into  her  life,  and  George  felt  deeply  humble 
and  very  grateful. 


One  morning,  towards  the  end  of  June,  Miss 
Robertson  came  in  with  a  bright  smile,  and  told 
them  she  had  at  last  found  a  place  for  George. 
Her  father  wanted  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
man  to  live  in  his  lodge  at  Kirks  tall  and  look 
after  the  men,  and  they  wished  to  know  if 
George  would  take  the  post.  Great  was  the 
joy  in  the  cottage,  for  now  there  need  be  no 
delay  about  the  marriage.  Miss  Robertson, 
Avho  was  quite  in  their  confidence,  was  full  of 
sympathy,  and  told  Janet  she  wished  to  make 
her  a  present  of  the  wedding  dress. 

George  was  very  proud  and  happy  arranging 
the  little  lodge ;  he  did  not  forget  anything  or 
anybody.  Mrs.  Green  had  the  warmest  room 
in  the  house,  where  the  bright  sun  shone  in  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  Little  Milly  had  a 
tiny  room,  with  a  white  bed  opposite  the  window, 
so  that  she  could  see  the  jessamine  and  ivy  that 
clustered  round  the  window.  Mrs.  Green's  chair 
was  put  in  the  Avarm  corner,  Janet's  work-table 
near  the  window,  and  the  roses  nailed  over  the 
porch.  But  the  house  hardly  seemed  comfort- 
able till  Janet  had  been  there  some  days,  and 
arranged  the  curtains  and  blinds,  and  put  all 
the  little  trifles  in  their  place. 

And  so  they  left  busy,  smoky  Leeds.  Janet 
took  leave  of  her  companions  at  the  mill,  and 
they  settled  in  the  pretty,  ivy-covered  cottage. 
It  was  so  delightful  having  his  dear  old  mother 
and  sweet  little  Milly,  George  wondered  how  he 
could  ever  have  dreaded  it.  Then  he  was  very 
happy  in  his  work,  grateful  to  Mr.  Robertson, 
and  anxious  to  content  him. 

Janet  always  looked  out  for  George  when  it 
was  time  for  him  to  come  in  from  his  work  on 
the  estate.  One  evening,  a  few  weeks  after  their 
marriage,  as  he  was  returning,  he  saw  her 
standing  under  the  porch  of  the  cottage,  shading 
her  eyes  from  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  He 
felt  delighted  and  yet  humble,  that  she  should 
really  be  waiting  for  him. 

.'Oh!'  he  exclaimed,  as  they  met,  /  how  un- 
worthy I  am  of  all  this  happiness ! ' 

She  did  not  answer  him,  but,  looking  up 
wistfully  in  his  face,  said,  '  You  do  not  mind 
Milly  now?' 

'My  Janet!'  he  answered;  'how  could  I 
mind  anything  when  I  have  such  a  wife  as 
you?'  0.  H. 
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"  A  man  stepped  into  the  cottage." 
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The  Loving  Birds. 
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OUE  DUMB  TEACHERS. 


THE  LOVING  MOCKING  BIRDS. 


TRAVELLER,  strolling 
through  the  woods  in 
America,  suddenly  he- 
came  aware  of  the  pre- 
sence of  six  or  seven 
mocking  birds  in  front  of 
him,  busily  occupied  on 
the  ground  with  some- 
thing, which  he  found,  as 
they  flew  away,  to  be  the 
dead  body  of  one  of  their  number. 

These  loving  birds  had  almost  covered  it  with 
leaves,  sticks,  and  little  bits  of  grass,  quite  like 
the  pretty  story  of  Babes  in  the  Wood  ;  and  when 
disturbed,  its  feet  only  were  uncovered. 

Anxious  to  see  what  its  companions  would  do, 
the  man  moved  to  a  tree  some  distance  away, 
and  from  his  hiding-place  watched  them  come 
back  one  by  one  to  bury  the  dead  bird. 

They  hopped  about,  picking  leaves  and  grass, 
chirping  a  melancholy  note,  as  if  singing  the 
solemn  music  of  their  little  mate's  funeral ;  and 
for  full  half  an  hour  they  continued  working 
steadily  on,  till  their  friend  was  completely 
hidden  from  view. 

Such  loving  attentions  !  Buried  by  faithful 
friends. 


; WHY  WEEPEST  THOU?' 

ONE  laid  in  her  narrow  bed. 
One  sleeping  here : 
Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead, 
Ye  need  not  fear. 

When  we  lay  them  in  the  tomb, 

Bid  sorrow  cease ; 
Jesus,  first-fruits  of  death's  womb, 

Grant  them  peace. 

When  the  last  dread  morning  breaks, 

Bid  them  arise 
With  Thee,  our  Head  :  this  body  take 

Above  the  skies. 

Then  for  ever  may  the  song 

Of  praise  ascend  ; 
Then  begin  that  life  so  long, 

Never  to  end. 


DIFFICULTIES. 

A THOUSAND  difficulties  are  in  the  way 
There  is  no  difficulty  at  all ! 
Both  are  true,  each  depends  upon  the  speaker. 
The  little  child  tries  hard  to  lift  the  footstool, 
on  which  it  has  been  sitting,  and  tries  in  vain. 

The  blind  Samson  makes  sport  for  thousands, 
and  in  the  midst  hurls  the  Philistine  temple  to> 
the  ground. 


A  LITTLE  BLUE  SKYE- 
(Concluded  from  page  403.) 

HE  dog's  illness  was  the  means 
of  establishing  a  kindly  feeling 
between  Wilfred  and  his  cousin 
David  Mackenzie.  David,  like 
a  true  doctor,  took  a  real  in- 
terest in  his  cases,  and  wrote  to* 
inquire  about  the  effect  of  the 
ointments  he  had  ordered  for  the  dog's  wounds ; 
and,  of  course,  Wilfred  replied.  This  made  their 
next  meeting  a  much  less  formal  affair  than  it 
used  to  be.  And  as  they  grew  more  friendly 
even  Walter  was  obliged  to  own  that  David  had 
'some  brains,'  and  that  even  a  'Lump,'  as  he 
had  chosen  to  nickname  his  cousin,  could  make 
good  use  of  the  knowledge  he  had  been  able  to 
acquire. 

And  Rosa,  too,  profited  in  time  by  the  lesson 
taught  her  by  means  of  the  dog  she  had  lost- 
Her  proud  heart  had  been  touched  by  Wilfred's 
offer  to  give  the  dog  back  to  her  ;  for  Lily,  when 
Rosa  was  in  an  unusually  sweet  temper  one  day, 
told  her  how  it  had  happened  that  the  boy  had 
heard  anything  about  her  grief  for  the  dog. 

At  first  she  said,  and  tried  to  believe,  that 
Wilfred  did  not  care  for  Mac,  and  so  found, 
giving  him  up  easy ;  but  after  she  had  overcome 
something  of  her  dislike  to  him,  and  saw  him 
more  frequentfy,  she  could  not  help  being  quite 
sure  that  he  loved  his  little  Duke  much  more 
thoroughly  than  she  had  ever  even  lihed  her 
little  Mac. 

With  a  softened  state  of  feeling  (and  the  feel- 
ings softened  very  gradually  indeed  in  that  proud 
little  heart)  came  the  recollection  of  her  cousin 
Letty's  speeches  about  tyranny  and  bullying, 
and  although  she  said  nothing  about  it,  these 
thoughts  were  continual  lessons  that  forced  them- 
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selves  on  her  mind.  Wilfred's  remarks  about  his 
dog,  and  his  stories  of  Mac's  intelligence  and 
quickness  to  learn,  were  not  lost  upon  her,  al- 
though at  first  she  pretended  not  to  listen  to  him 
when  he  talked  to  Lily  or  Mr.  Law  ;  and  she 
grew  interested,  in  spite  of  herself,  in  the  discus- 
sions that  often  took  place  about  the  reason  and 
instinct  of  animals. 

She  was  tempted  by  hearing  these  talks  to  pay 
more  attention  to  the  appearance  and  behaviour 
of  the  dumb  creatures  she  saw  in  the  street  and 
in  the  country,  and  found  that  she  had  many 
opportunities  of  learning  lessons  out  of  the 
school-room,  and  that  there  were  a  great  many 
important  facts  about  things,  small  and  great, 
known  to  Wilfred,  and  even  Walter,  that  she — in 
spite  of  the  '  unusual '  quickness  she  prided  her- 
self upon  possessing — was  ignorant  of. 

She  was  but  a  child,  and  therefore  could  not 
now  realize  that  this  *boy  Wilfred,  and  the  little 
Blue  Skye  she  had  lost  by  her  own  fault,  were 
helping  her  to  look  with  clearer  eyes  upon  all 
the  creatures  God  had  made,  and  that  they  were 
leading  her  to  confess  to  herself  that  her  own 
intellect  was  not  the  only  thing  that  was  '  very 
good  '  of  all  His  marvellous  works.  But  no 
doubt  the  time  will  come  when  she  will  recog- 
nise the  influence  these  two — the  generous, 
manly  boy,  and  the  bright,  clever  little  dog 
— had  upon  her  selfish  pride,  and  will  count 
them  among  her  best  friends,  although  at  one 
time  she  thought  of  them  with  ill-will,  and 
regarded  them  as  her  enemies. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Rosa  was  proud  and 
self-contained ;  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  a 
nature  like  hers  shows  signs  of  softened  feeling, 
even  when  help  is  earnestly  prayed  for;  and 
Rosa  had  ruot  the  advantage  of  such  good  teach- 
ing and  guidance  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  many 
children. 

It  was,  therefore,  many  months  before  anyone 
in  the  house  knew  that  she  had  altered  in  her 
ideas  about  the  treatment  of  dumb  animals,  and 
that  she  believed  now  that  it  was  wicked  to  be 
tyrannical  to  them,  and  indifferent  to  their  pain 
or  pleasure,  so  long  as  their  masters  were 
amused.  But  there  was  one  creature  which,  if 
it  could  have  spoken,  could  have  told  how 
different  Rosa's  treatment  of  her  now  was  to 
what  it  used  to  be.  And  that  one  creature  was 
Trivet,  the  cat. 


SIXTY  MILES  A~N  HOUR. 

THERE  was  a  time — not  many  years  ago — 
when  steam  and  steam-engines  were  looked 
upon  as  fables,  the  creatures  of  crazy  men's 
brains,  unrealities  that  would  never  come  to 
any  good  use ;  and  for  years  the  sturdy,  stalwart 
j  men  who  were  cleverer  than  their  fellows,  the 
!  Stephensons,  the  Watts,  the  Trevethicks,  men 
I  who  saw  of  what  steam  was  capable,  had  to 
j  battle  against  public  opinion  and  public  prejudice. 
But,  like  all  that  is  true,  the  steam-engine 
conquered  at  last,  and  in  spite  of  dismal  pro- 
phecies that  corn-stacks  would  be  burned  with 
fire  from  the  engine,  that  horses  would  become 
extinct  in  the  country,  or  that  the  weight  of  the 
engine  would  prevent  it  moving,  the  Loco- 
motive Engine,  the  steam-power  of  the  Railway, 
is  to-day  a  great  reality  indeed. 

Some  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  of  human 
life  and  death  are  found  in  the  histories  of  our 
railway  lines.  We  remember  the  engine -driver's 
dog,  who,  when  his  master  and  master's  train 
were  smashed  to  pieces  at  Harrow,  refused  to 
leave  the  poor  body  lying  under  the  engine.  We 
remember,  too,  how  a  quarry -man  saved  the  Wes- 
tern Express  at  Box,  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life, 
when  he  rolled  a  big  rock  off  the  line,  and  was 
cut  to  pieces  himself. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  brave  engine  -  driver, 
feasted,  feted,  and  decorated  the  other  day  in 
France,  for  refusing  to  go  forward  on  a  dark 
stormy  night  until  a  rickety  bridge  in  front  had 
been  examined,  and  which,  not  many  minutes 
after,  when  the  train  would  have  been  crossing 
it,  was  swept  away  by  the  river  below. 

Then,  too,  dangers  of  another  kind  come  in 
— unsteadiness,  carelessness.  Two  men  were 
charged  at  Liverpool ;  they  were  driver  and 
stoker  of  the  fast  train;  they  had  started  quite 
sober,  but  being  Christmas  time  had  been  taking 
a  drop  or  two  beforehand,  and  when  they  should 
have  been  slackening  pace  the  guard  found  they 
were  going  faster  than  ever,  even  sixty  miles  an 
hour.  The  brave  fellow  climbed  over  the  car- 
riages, and  reached  the  engine,  only  to  find  both 
the  men  fast  asleep,  and  the  steam  on  at  high 
pressure. 

i  There  is  plenty  of  romance  about  an  engine- 
driver's  experiences,  and  much  need  of  many 
virtues  in  him  to  do  his  duty,  bravely,  calmly, 
and  honestly.  H. 


At  Full  Speed. 
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